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NOTE. 


When Dr. Wilson died in December 1875, he 
loft no instructions as to. the future disposal of the 
work on Caste on which he had been en(>:a"ed at 

O O 

intervals for the last twenty years of his life. 
A cursoiy inspection of the vast mass of papers 
which Dr. Wilson left led me to hope that ample 
material existed for a continuation of the work, 
if not for its absolute completion. Accordingly, 
after a delay caused by the necessity of going 
through all the papers for purposes connected 
wfth the winding uj) of the Estate, all those that 
seemed to appertain to Dr. Wilson’s literary 
activity were sent to Mr Andrew Wilson, into 
whose hands the task of completing the Book 
from material existing in manuscript Avoukl 
naturally have fallen. But the result «\f a care- 
fbl investigation was to satisfy the fanaily that 
nothing would be gained by attempting to add 
materially to the work as Dr. Wilson left it ; and, 
accordingly, I was requested to have it brought 
out without further delay. 



IV. 


Dr, Wilson had finally corrected the Avhole of 
the first volume of the work, and the second 
volume as far as the cud of page 184. The 
material for pp. 184-228 of the second volume, 
completing the account of the Brahmanieal castes, 
existed partly in typo, partly in manuscript. But 
these pages were not revised by the Author, 

I should perhaps mention that a portion of the 
tirst volume has been in type since 1857. 

An index of Jiamcs and the more important 
subjects has been added. 

PETER PETERSON, M.A. 

Elphimtone College, 
l6'< October, 1877. 
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INDIAN CASTE. 


PAKT FIRST.— WIIAT CASTE IS. 

I. — Introductory Remarks. 

Pride of ancestry, of family and personal position and 
occupation, and of religious pre-eminence, wliich, as 
will be immediately seen, is the grand characteristic 
of “ Caste,’’ is not peculiar to India. Nations and 
peoples, as well as individuals, have in all countries, in 
all ages, and at all times, been prone to take exaggerated 
views of their own importance, and to claim for them- 
selves a natural and historical and social superiority 
to wljich they have had no adequate title. That spirit 
which led many of the olden tribes of men to consider 
their progenitors as the direct offspring of tlie soil on 
which they trode, as the children of the sun moon and 
other heavenly bodies in whose light they rejoiced, or as 
the procreations or manifestations of the imaginary jier- 
sonal gods whom they worshipped, has be>|n very ex- 
tensive in its influence throughout the world. The higher 
communities and classes of men, ungratafuf to Provi- 
dence for their advantages when real, Iiave often looked 
with contempt and disdain on the lower ; while the lower 
have looked with envy, jealousy, and depreciation 

on the higher. Comparatively few individuals, indeed, 

.2 
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except under tlic libernlizinp^ and purifying influ- 
encos of our lioly faitli, Jiave been able sincerely to 
adopt the language of the lloiuan poet, 

Nam genus 'ct proavos ct qua? non fccimiis ipsi, 

Vix ea nostra voco f 

or of (be Roman orator, ‘‘Quanto superiores sumus, tanto 
nos gerainus submissius/’t Who inaketb us to differ'? and 
what are tlie nvpcnisibilities of our rcspect®'*e positions ? 
have been qiieslions ])ut seldom put and made the subject 
of distinct recognition. The existence of a common 
brotluirliood in Ihe Jiuman family, and the practice of a 
common sympatliy and succour, have by the majority of 
men been grievously ov(n‘look<’d. Tyi'aimy and mischief 
and cruelty liave been most extensively the consecpience 
of antisocial [nesuniptitm and pretension. The constant 
('xperienee of the general observer of human nature has 
1)0011 not unlike that of the Hebrew sage, Agur, the son 
of fJakeh : 

Tliorc is a goncration lliat arc pure in tlioir own eyes, 

And yest is not wasliud from tlicir fiUliinoss. 

'rJicro is a generation, O how lufty are tlieli eyes ! 

And dieir eyelids are lifted up. 

'i'heieis a generation whose tectli areas swords, 

And their jaw-teeth as hriives, 

T<^ devour tlie poor from o/F the oartli, 

And needy from among men.f 

It is amoitg the Hindus, however, that ihe imagina- 

For descent and lineage, and the things wliich we oursehes 
have not accomplished ; tliese 1 scarcely call our own. Ovid. 

f d'he loftier that, we really are, the more humbly let us conduct 
niu’selves. Quintil ian, 

I Prov. XXX. 12-14. 
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lion of natiiriil and positive distinctions in liunuinity has 
been brought to the most fearful and pernicious deve- 
lopment ever exhibited on the face of the globe. The 
doctrine and practice of what is culled Caste, as held 
and observed by this people, has been only dimly 
shadowed by the worst social arrangements which wen* 
of old to be witnessed among the proudest nations and 
among the m’oudest orders of men in these nations. The 
Egyptians, ^ho, according to Herodotus, considered 
themselves the most ancient of all nations,” and who 
are described by him as “ excessively religious beyond 
any other people,” and too much addicted to their an- 
cestorial customs to adopt any other,”* most nearly ap- 
])roached them in their national and family pretensions, 
and the privilege and customs of priests and people 
viewed in reference both to descent and occupation ; 
but in the multitude, diversity, complication, and bur- 
densomeiiess of their religious and social distinctions, the 
Hindus have left the Egyptians far behind. Indian Caste 
is the condensation of all the pride, jealousy, and tyranny 
of an ancient and predominant people dealing with the 
tribes which they have subjected, and over which tliey 
have ruled, often witliout the sympathies of a recognized 
common liumanity. It is the offspring of extraordinary 
exaggeration and mystification, and of all the false spe- 
culation and religious scrupulosity of a gi^3at country 
undergoing unwonted processes of degeneration and cor- 
ruption. It is now the soul as well as #the body of 
Hinduism. t More than anything that ever came within 

* Ilerodot. Eutorj). 

I This is admitted by the natives of India. E. g., Garigfidhar SJuis- 
tri rhadake, in tlm llindu-Dliarma Tatva (p. 7G), says 
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the sphere of the observation of our own great poet, 
Shakespeare, it is 

“ That monster Custom, wlio all sense cloth eat 
Ofliabits devil.” 

It is dishonouring alike to the Creator of man, and in- 
jurious to man the creature. It is emphatically the 
curse of India and the parenlt^of India’s w^s. It is the 
great enemy of enlightemiiefit and impiwement and 
advancement in India. It is the grand obstacle to the 
triumphs of the Gospel of peace in India. Its evil 
doings of late, it is not too bold to say, have moved earth 
below and heaven above and hell beneath. With its terri- 
ble deeds before us proclaiming its hate and power, 
attention may well be bestowed on its origin, develop- 
ments, character, and results, and on our o^^n duty with 
respect to its continued influence on Indian society. 

II. — The Meaning, Sphere, Authority, and Symboes 
OF Caste. 

Caste is not an Indian word. Its original form, castn, 
belongs to the Portuguese, by whom it was ordinarily 
used among tlicmselves to express cast,” mould,” 
‘‘race,” ‘‘kind,” and “quality.” It was applied by the 
Portuguese, wlien they first arrived in the East, to desig- 
nate the jieculiar system of religious and social distinc- 

1 5frrOT5- airfrT ^ bttc srrRr- 

qr^TT cr 

It is by means of these Caste distinctions that in 
the Bharatkhaiida the Hindu religion has been so well preserved. . . . 
TTicse Caste distinctions are the chief support of the Hindu religion ; 
whoa it (this support) gives way there cun be no doubt that the Hindu 
religion will sink to destruction. 
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tioiis which they observed among the Hindu people, 
particularly as founded on race.* The Indian word 
which partially corresponds with Caste is Jaiiy equivalent 
to the Latin gens, (in the inflected form gent — ) and Greek 
yivoQ^ race or nation while Jdti-^bheda^ the represent- 
ative of the foundations of the caste-system, means the 
“ distinctions of race ( gentis discrimina.y^ Varna^ an- 
other word used for it by tli^Iindus, originally meant a 
difierence it^ colour.” G^aually these Indian words, 
conveniently rendered by Caste, have come to represent 
not only varieties of race and colour, but every original, 
hereditary, religious, instituted, and conventional distinc- 
tion which it is possible to imagine. Caste has its peculiar 
recognitions, — though of a discordant character, — of cita- 
tion, formation, constitution, and birth, in all varieties of 
existence and life, whether vegetable, brutal, human, or 
superhuman. It gives its directions for recognition, 
acceptance, consecration, and sacramental dedication, and 
7)ice versdf of a human being on his appearance in the 
world. It has for infancy, pupilage, and manhood, its 
ordained methods of sucking, sipping, drinking, eating, 
and voiding ; of washing, rinsing, anointing, and smear- 
ing ; of clothing, dressing, and ornamenting ; of sitting, 

* Tims, in describing the people of Malabar, Camoeus (Lusiad. 
Cant. VII. 37) says : — 

A lei da gente toda, rica, e pobre 
De fabulas composta se imagina : 

Andam nus, e somentc hum panno cobre ' 

As partes, que a cobrir natura ensina ; 

Dous modes ha de gente ; porque a nobre 
Naircs chamados .sao; c a meiios diua 
Foleas tein por iiouie ; a quern obriga 
A lei uao misturar a casta antiqua : 
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rising, niid reclining ; of moving, visiting, and travelling; 
of s|)(‘aking, reading, listtaiing, and reciting ; and of ine- 
dilatlng, singing, woiking, playing, and lighting. It 
lias its laws for social and religious rights, privileges, and 
occupations ; for instructing, training, and educating ; 
for obligation, duty, and practice ; for divine recognition, 
service, and ceremony ; for errors, sins, and transgres- 
sions ; for intercommunion, avoidance, and excommuni- 
cation ; for defilement, ablution, and pirflfication ; for 
fines, chastisements, imprisonments, mutilations, banish- 
ments and capital executions. It unfolds the ways of 
committing what it calls sin, accumulating sin, and of 
putting away sin; and of acquiring merit, dispensing merit, 
and losing merit. It treats of inheritance, conveyance, 
possession, and dispossession; and of bargains, gain, loss, 
and ruin. It deals with death, burial, and Iflirniiig ; and 
with commemoration, assistance, and injury after death. 
It interferes, in short, with all the relations and events of 
life, and with what precedes and follows, or what is 
supposed to precede and follow life. It reigns supreme 
in the innumerable classes and divisions of the Hindus, 
whether they originate in family descent, in religious 
opinions, in civil or sacred occupations, or in local resi- 
dence ; and it professes to regulate all their interests, 
affairs, and relationships. Caste is the guiding principle of 
each of the glasses and divisions of the Hindus viewed in 
tlicir distinct or associated capacity. A caste is any of 
the classes *or^di visions of Hindu society. 

The authority of Caste rests partly on written laws, 
partly on legendary fables and narratives, partly on verbal 
tradition, partly on the injunctions of instructors and 
priests, partly on custom and usage, and partly on the 
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caprice and convenience of its votaries. “ 1lic roots of 
law,” says Manu, “are the wliole Veda, the ordinances and 
observanes of such as perfectly understand it, tlie im- 
memorial customs of good men, and self-satisfaction.’* 
“ No doubt that man wlio shall follow the rules prescribed 
in the Shniti [what was heard, from the Veda] and in the 
Smi'lti [what was remembered, from the Law] will acquire 
fame in this life, and in tlie next inexpressible happiness.’* 
“ Custom is tWiscendent law.”^ The rules, and customs, 
and prejudices, and breaches, and olfences, and conces- 
sions, and intermissions, and compromise's of Caste arc 
numerous and capricious, and com])licatcd beyond con- 
ception. They are constantly cliaraclerized by pride and 
folly, and frequently by wickedness. 

Caste has its marks, and signs, and symbols, and 
symbolical acts, as well as its laws and customs ; and 
A'Cry great stress is laid by it on their constant exhibi- 
tion. The grand index of Hinduism is the tuft of hair 
on the crown of the head, — called in Sanskrit chuda^ or 
s/tikhdy in Marathi s/iendt, and in Tainnl hidamCy — 
which is left there on the performance of the sacrament of 
tonsure, on the first or third year after birth in tlie case 
of the three first classes of the Hindus. t In consequence 
of this mark, Hinduism is popularly known as the Sken- 
dt-dkajina , or religion of the S/feudhlj. In the eighth 
year after the concej)tion of a Bniliinaii (the irc presen ta- 
tive of the priestly class), in the eleventh from that of 
a prince or Kshatriya, and in the twelfth from that 
of a Vish or Vaishya, the agriculturist and mer- 

*Manii, ii. G; ii. 9; i. 108. f See Mann, ii. 35. 

Soo Moloswortli’s Marruln' Dietiunary, snl; vuc. 
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chant, the investiture witli tlie sacred cord sliould oc- 
cur ;* though this sacrament, in tJie case of tliese classes 
|)articularly eager for its special blessings, may be re- 
sorted to by them in their fifth, sixtli, or eighth year 
respectively.t It should never be delayed in the case of 
a Brdhman beyond his sixteenth year ; nor in that of a 
Kshatrhja, beyond his twenty-second ; nor in that of a 
Vaishjja beyond his twenty-fourth 4 This investiture 
must be hallowed by the communication ^ the Gayatri, 
the verse of the Vedas esteemed most sacred. The par- 
ties who neglect it arc to be reckoned • apostates and 
outcasts^ with whom no connexion is to formed either 
in law or affinity, even by Brdhmans distressed for sub- 
sistence. The sacrificial strings of each class have to 
])c formed after a fashion prescribed in the Law Books. 
Certain orders as to the clothes to be worn, dnd the staves 
to be carried, issued as authoritative in ancient times are 
now in abeyance, though long established custohi reigns 
supreme in these matters. The brow of every Hindu 
must be marked, at least when he is in a state of ocre- 
monial purity, with various pigments indicative of his 
*partic|ijjar caste, and sectarial connexions as a worshi})- 
l)er of particular gods and goddesses in their varied 
forms. II These marks are spots and dots and figures of 
particular size and shape, and lines horizontal and verti- 
cal, as thepaste regulations may require. An engraving 

* Manu, ii. ^36. f Harm, ii. 37. J Manu, ii. 38. 

§ Manu, ii. 39. 

II “He, who not entitled to distinguishing marks yet lives by wearing 
such marks, takes to himself the sins of those who are entitled to such 
marks, and shall be born from the womb of a brute animal.” Manu, 
iv. 200. 
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illustrative of some of them is given in one of the plates 
of Moor’s Hindu raiitheon. They suggest to a Chris- 
tian an apt illustration of the figurative expression of 
the Book of Revelation, the “ mark of the beast in tlie 
forelicad.” 

HI. — Orthodox View of the Four Original Oasti:s 
OF THE Hindus. 

According to the opinions of the Hindus deemed by 
them orthodox, the original Castes were four in number, — ■ 
that of the Brdhmans^ or priestly class ; that of the 
Kshat'rijjas^ or warrior class ; tliat of the Vais fry as, or 
Mercantile and Agricultural class ; and that of the Shu- 
dras, or Servile Class. 

“For the sake of preserving the universe,” says Manu, 
“the Being supremely glorious allotted separate duties to 
those who sprang respectively from his mouth, his arm, 
liis thioh, and his foot. To Brdhuans h? assigned the 
duties of reading [the Veda], and teaching it, of sacrific- 
ing, of assisting others to sacrifice, of giving alms, and 
of receiving gifts.''' To defend the people, to give alms, 
to sacrifice, to read [the Veda], to shun the allun^pients 
of sexual gratification, are in a few words, the duties of a 
Ksliatriya. I’o keep herds of cattle, to bestow largesses, 
to sacrifice, to read the scripture, to carry on trade, to lend 
at interest, arc the duties of a Valsliya. One j)rincipal 
duty the Supreme Ruler assigns to a >5% ; name- 
ly, to serve the before-mentioned classes, without depre- 


* 'riifsu arc the Six cons' Itutod Works of tlic Biahm tcchm- 
caliy denominated by tlieiii and 
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ciatiiip;- their worth,* A similar orioiri and similar duties 
are ascribed to the Four Casters in the Shaiiti Parva of 
the Mahahharata in the Matsya, Bhagavata, and several 
others of the Puranas;^ in the fldti-M41a, or Garland of 
Castes, of authority in Bengal and tlie Ujiper Province's 
of India, (|uoted by Mr. Colebrooke ;§ in the elati-Viveka, 
or Discrimination of Castes, of authority in the West of 
India ;|| and in the Sahyadri Khamla of tlie Skanda Pa- 
rana, the great practical authority of tlie Maratha Brah- 
Ilians.*! Tliis, in fact, is the view taken of the origin of 
tlie four classes liy tlie (Jaste system now jirevalcnt 
throughtout the wliole of India. All other passages of 
the Sliastras, with representations on tin* subject of a 
dilferiait (character, — and such there are in abundance, 

♦ Mann i. 87-01. In tins and otlicr quotations from tlic Hindu 
Law Hook, 1 mainly fo}low Sir William Jones, omiltitig such of his 
expletives as arc not Avarranted by the text, and blinking the render- 
ings sometimes closer to tbc origimil. 

t Mahabharata, Slianti Taiva .adh. 72. v. 2723. DilTerciit ac- 
connts of the origin of (’asto .arc given in oilier Avorks, inelmling pie 
Puianas and tlie Maliabliarata, Avhieh, to us<3 tlie Avords of Dr. Julin 
Muir, (Oiiginal Sauski it Texts p. 37) “ js made U]) of very heteiogene- 
ous elements, the products of dillerent ages, and J'epresentiiig A\idely 
ditrerent dogmatical leiideiieies which have been throAvn togetlier ])y 
the successive conipilei’s or cditois of the Avork Avithout any legard to 
their mutual consistentcy.” 

J In the Matsya (ndli. 4), Ahamdeva is the name given to (lie god 
{bhdgavdn^ tlic Avorshipfnl”) avIio (as Hndima, accorJing to the 
context) created the C’nsics:— fSTSTR 

^rR^rT?fr:.In the liliagavata, the most oitliudox view 
of tlie origin of Taste is given in Skanda iii. adh. v. 33-31. 

§ Coh'brooke’s Essajs, voh ii. p. 177. 

II There arc' two forms ol’ thi.? Avork noAv before me, the larger and 
vsinaller. 

^ Sahyadri Khaii(l.i, A'di Ihiliasya, CJiap. 2.a. 
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as will afterwards appear — are contorted and interpreted 
in the light of the dogmas here announced. Caste, to 
the present day, adheres to its claims as set forth in 
Mann, without essential compromise or concession. 

To understand the subject of Caste, then, we hav(,* 
to keep the stahnnents now quot(*d constantly in view. 
For the same purpose, we have to look to the informa- 
tion given in detail in the Shastras of the Hindus res- 
pecting the 2 )rerogati ves, privileges, and duties of these 
the jnimary divisions of Caste, and which is still a])pr()v- 
ed and acted upon, with very slight modifications in 
form, throughout the whole country. This v^e attempt 
concisely to do. 

1. We give a miniature picture, in th(' first instance 
of the Brahman, 

The Shastras dwell much on the jne-eminence of 
the lirahinan, both by birth and original endowments, 
above all the other classes of man. “ Since the Brah- 
man sj)rang from the most excellent part, since he was 
the first born, and since he possesses the Veda, he is by 
right the chief of this whole creation.” “Him, the Being 
who exists of himself produced in the beginning from 
his own mouth, that, having performed holy rites, 
lie might present clarified butter to the gods, and cakes 
of rice to the progenitors of mankind, for the preser- 
vation of this world. AVhat created lieing then can 
surpass Him, with whose mouth the gods of Uie firma- 
ment continually feast on clarified butter, anti the manes 
of anc(?stors, on hallowed cakes ? The very birth of 
Brahmans is a constant incarnation of Dharma, (God of 
religion;) for the Brahman is liorn to promote religion, 
and to procure ultimate hajipiness. When a Brahman 
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springs to light, ho is l)orn above the worhl, tlio chief of 
all creatures, assigned to guard the treasury of duties, 
religious and (‘iviJ. Wdiatcver exists in the universe, is 
all in effect/ the wealth of the Brdhwan, since the Brah- 
man is entitled to it all by his primogeniture and emi- 
nence of birth. The Brahman eats but his own food; 
wears his own ap[)arel ; and bestows but his own in alms: 
through the benevolence of the Bnlhman indeed, other 
mortals enjoy life.”'*' Ills inherent qualities, however 
sparingly they may be developed, are “ quiescence, self- 
control, devotion, ])urity, patience, rectitude, secular 
and sacred understaudiug, the recognition of spiritual 
existence, and the inborn-disposition to serve Brahma. 

In every mcinber of his body, power and glory are resid- 
ent The purifying Ganges is in his right ear ; his 
mouth is that of God himself; the devoliring fire is 
in his hand ; the holy Urthns^ or places of pilgrimage 
are in his right foot the cow-of-plenty (kdniadheuu ) 
from which all desires may bo satisfied, is in the hairs of 
liisbody. The Bredunan is the “first-born,” by nature 
( agrajanma ); the “ twice-born” {dwija\ by the sacra- 
ment of the inatiuj't ; the “ deity-on-eartli” (bhudmi), 
by his divine status ; and the intelligent one {vipra), by 
his innate comprehension. § 

* Manu, i. Oa-05, 98-101 . ] Rliagavad-Gita, xviii. 42. 

J These hre iniiong the c(»nnttou synonyms of the Ainai-kosha. 
Kliaiula ii, brahmavarga 1. 

§ The follou ing verse from the Ti’-tha ]Mahalmya has l)ccoinc po- 
pular : — 

^rirc srfOT n 

All the Trrihas in the world are in the ocean ; 

All th(‘ T/rthas in the ocean are in the Hruhnian’s right foot. 
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Tlio I)rdlinian, thus exalted in original position, is ae- 
cording to the Sinistra, superior to all law, even of a 
moral character, whenever it clashes with his wordly in- 
terests. Even truth and honesty must be dispensed with 
for his peculiar advantage. In the case of sensual 
gratific.otions,’’ says Manu, ‘^of inarriag(js, of food eaUai 
by cows, of fuel for a sacrifice, of benefit or protection 
accruing toa Brahman, there is no sin in an oath.”^ “ A 
Brahman’’ says the same authority, “ may live by ri/n 
and amritcfy or by ^uriUt and lynanrlla, or even by sat- 
ydmrlta (truth and fulseliooil) ; ‘but never l(‘t him 
subsist by dog-living’ (hired S'‘rviee.)”t “A Brahman 
may without hesitation take the property of a Shudra. 
He (the Shudra) has, indeed, nothing of his own : his 
niastcu' may, doubtl(‘?s, take his property.”! To this in- 
justice, too, the most horrid cruelty may in his case be 
added ; for of the most barbarous treatment of the lower 
orders, and, unbecoming leni(*ncy to Brahmans, the Hin- 
du sacred writings are in no degree ashamed. They actu- 
ally enjoin this atrocious despitefulness. “ A ])riest shall 
be fined five hundred {panas)^ if he slander a soldier ; 
twenty-five, if a merchant ; and twelve, if he slander a 
man of the servile class. For abusing one of the same 
class, a twice-born man shall be fined oidy twelve ; but 
for ribaldry not to be uttenid, even that shall be dou- 

t 

llcnco, die readiness to taste the 'watm* in whicli a Jh-rdinian ]ias 
washed his foot. In tlie Padnia Parana (Kriya yadnasara, it is said, 

— Tlie bearer of a drop of water which lias been in contact with a 
Brahman’s foot lias all the sins of his body thoreliy destroyed. 

' Mann, viii. 112. f Mann, iv. d J Mann, viii. dl7. 
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A oiicc horn man, who insults the twice~l)orn 
with i^ross invectives, ought to have his tongue slit ; for 
lie sprang from tlie lowest part of Brahmd. If he men- 
tion tlieir name and class with contumely, as if he say 
‘Oh! Devadatta’ (useless gift of God!) an iron style, 
ten fingers long shall be thurst red hot into his mouth/' 
‘‘ Should h(', through pride, give instructions to priests 
concerning their duty, let the king order some hot oil to 
he dropped into his mouth and ear.”'^ “A man of the 
lowest class, who shall insolently ])lace himself on the 
same seat with one of the highest, shall cither be 
banished with a mark on his liinder part or the king 
shall cause a gasli to be made on his buttock ; should 
he spit on him through pride, the king shall order 
both of his lips to be gtished ; should ho . . [decency 
recpiires the suppression of what here follows.] If he 
seize the Brahman by the locks, or by the feet, or by 
the beard, or by the throat, or hy the scrotum, let 
the king* without hesitation (*Huse incision to he made 
in his hands.^t Ignominious tonsure is ordained, instead 
of capital punishment, for an adulterer of the })riestly 
class ; while the punishment of other classes in this case 
may extend to loss of lilii. “Never shall a king slay 
a Brahman, thougli convicted of all ])ossible crimes; 
let him banish the offender from his realm ; but with all 
his property secure and his body unhurt. No greater 
crime is known on earth than slaying a Brahman ; and 
the king, tberefore, must not even form in his mind an 
idea of killing a j)riest.”t “ A Brahman, who, by his 

* Mami, vUi. 268-272. f Manu, viii, 281-3-28. 

t Mann, viii. '379-381. 
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power and through avarice, shall cause twice -born iiuaj, 
girt with the sacrificial thread, to perforin servile acts, 
with tlieir consent, shall he fined by tlie king six hund- 
red imnas. But a man of the servile class, whetluT 
bought or unbought, he may compel to perforin servile 
duty ; because such a man was created by the s(*lf-exist- 
ent for the purpose of serving Brahmans. A Shudra, 
though emancipated by his master, is not n'leased from 
a state of servitude : lor of a state which is natural to 
him, by whom can he bo divested The l^rribman, 
even, is the adjudicator in his own caus(‘,and iie('d make 
no complaint to royal authorities for tlio punishment 
of his enemies, it being left free to himself to take ven- 
geance. t 

The Brahmans, as tlKunselvcs the great authors of the 
preceptive parts of the Hindu Shastrns, have no feeling 
of shame whatever in stating their pretensions and urg- 
ing their prerogatives. Only they must now read and 
interpret the Veda, which they j)rofess to he the highest 
re\*elation of the will of God. Their wrath is as dread- 
ful as that of the gods in heaven. They and their 
wives, and daughters, arc to be worshipped as gods on 
earth. :[: They allege that they have in many instances, 

* Mjiiui, viii. F24-1 4. f Maim, xi. Sl-32. 

J irr^'^rr: Bra^imans arc to 

]»c worshipped: tlicy arc a SuprcMuc Divinity.” Mann, ix. 318. In tlic 
Fadina Purana (Kriya 3 ’aunas-ira, xx) it is said, “ The good man who 
worships a Brahman, moving round him to tlic right hand, olitaius 
the merit of himself going lound the seven dwipas (insular continents) 
of the ■world.” In the same work, it is said, that immoral IhTdnnans 
are to he worshij)ped, hnt not Shiidras tliongh subduing their passions: 
tlie cow that eats things not tube eaten is better tliaii the sow of goixl 
intent.” 
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kicked, and beaten, and cursed, and frightened, and de- 
graded the highest deities, and distressed and destroyed 
their children. One of their number, KaH/iyajya, they tell 
us, was the parent of the sun, and another, of the 
luooii. Others of them, they hold, wrought great mar- 
vels in creation and formation. Briltasiyati^ the instruc- 
tor of the gods, is said by them to have turned the moon 
into a cinder, for two kalpas of enormous length ; and to 
retain Iiis power over it ))y covering it with rust, when it 
assumes a ruddy appearance. Vislivakarma^ they declare, 
dipt off the hands and feet of the sun, to make it round, 
and cut it also into twelve pieces, in which it a])pears in 
the twelve signs of tlie zodiac. The same individual, the 
architect of the gods, they assert, formed heaven ; and 
another of his caste manufactured a child of grass, which 
Sita, the wife of llama, could not distinguish from her 
own son. Kashjjapa, already mentioned, tlu^y make, 
through his diffenait wives, the parent of fowls, of beasts 
of prey, of buffaloes, cows, and other eloven-footed ani- 
mals ; of hawks, vultures, and otlier similar birds ; of the 
Apsaras, or water-iiyinpbs, serpents, and other reptiles ; of 
trees; of evil beings; of the Gandharvas, and of animals 
Avith lioofs,* He, also, they tell us, made fire ; wdiile 
Bhriiju imj)arted to it its property of consumption ; and 
Sapta it its capability of extinction ; and A(jastif((^ 
the great 'Briihmaii missionary to the South of India, 
swallowed up the ocean at three sips, and then passed 
it impregnated with salt. Tlic achievements of tlie great 
Brahmans here referred to are thus alluded to by llie 
Hindu lawgivci': — ‘‘ Who without perishing could ]>ro' 

^ Blh'ig.iv.it I ruidn.i, VI. G . 2 3-28. 
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voke those holy men by whom the all-devouring fire was 
createdf the sea with waters not drinkable, and the moon 
with its wane and increase? what prince could gain wealth 
by oppressing those, who, if angry, could frame other 
worlds and regents of worlds, and could give being to 
new gods and mortals ? \\ hat man, desirous of life, 

would injure those by the aid of whom worlds and gods 
perpetually exist.”^ The following syllogism has gained 
universal currency in India : — 

Tlie whole world is under the power of the gods. 

The gods are under the power of the mantras. 

The mantras are under the power of the BiAhman ; 

The Brahman is therefore our (iod,”f 

These fabrications, which appear to us so ridiculous, 
were intended to secure to tlie Brahmans veneration and 
awe. The endeavour, also, has been made in the Shas- 
tra to secure to them their lives. They must not be kill- 
ed, as we have seen, for the most enormous offences. 
When an individual weeps for any person whom they 
may have killed, he must make an atonement for his in- 
firmity. The goddess Durg4 is pleased with the blood of 
a man a thousand years ; but no Bnihman must be sa- 
crificed to her. Garuda, the bearer of Vishnu, used to 
eat every sort of creatures, except Bralmians, who, if 
swallowed, would have caused an insufferable pain in his 
stomach, as is said to have been exemplified on«a particu- 
lar occasion. While Sluidras may offer themselves as sa- 
crifices T)y what is called the Kdinya marana* (^oluntary 

Manu, ix. 314*316. 

. f T Wr# STJT? BT ( 

^ ifr^qrrvfr^r 
4 
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death), Brahmans are not required to make any such 
consecration of themselves. A twice-born man/’ says 
Manu, ^‘who barely assaults a Brdhman with an inten- 
tion to hurt him shall be whirled about for a century in 
the hell named Tdmisra; but having smitten him in an- 
ger, and by design, even with a blade of grass, he shall 
be born in one and twenty transmigrations, from tlie 
wombs of impure quadrupeds.”* Life, however, must 
not only be preserved exceptionally for the favoured ; 
but it must be rendered comfortable. The Brdhmans 
get all the offerings made at the temples; and the most 
heinous sins are atoned for by giving them presents. If 
a man sell liis cow, he will go to hell ; if he give her in 
donation to a Brahman he will go to heaven. If on 
Ganga’s anniversary whole villages be given to Brah- 
mans, the person presenting them will acquire all the 
merit which can be obtained : his body will be a million 
of times more glorious than the sun ; he will have a mil- 
lion of virgins, many carriages, and palanquins with 
jewels ; and he will live in heaven with his father as 
many years as there are particles in the land given to 
Brahmans. Land given to Br5.hmans secures heaven ; 
a red cow, a safe passage across the boiling infernal 
river, Vaitarani; a house, a heavenly palace ; an um- 
brella, freedom from scorching heat ; shoes, freedom 
from paip when walking ; perfumes, freedom from 
offensive smells ; feasting of Brdhmans, particularly at 
births, marriages and deaths, the highest mA*it. If 
a house be defiled by an unclean bird sitting down 
upon it, it becomes pure when presented to a Brah- 
man. A proper gift to a Brahman on a deathbed will 


» Mflmi, iv. 16.5-168. 
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secure heaven to a malefactor. The Brahmans oblige 
the other castes, in fact, when they condescend to receive 
their* presents.* Money given to them should be dipped 
in water, lest the latent glory of their hands should burst 
forth and consume the donor.t 

Most obvious is it that the legislation of the Brah- 
mans, embracing such matters and supported by such 
legends as those now alluded to, has originated exclusive- 
ly with their own body. Its partialities, and preferences, 
and prejudices arc of the grossest character. Along 
with these enormous fiiults, however, it is but fair to look 
at the strict discipline, continuous ccremoniousness, and 
rigid austerities, which in certain circumstances, — associ- 
ated with numerous puerilities,— it has 2>rc8cribecl for its 
favourites. 

In the first A\^hrama, or Order, that of the Bnihad- 
chan, or Pupil, the Brahman boy, must render the 
greatest reverence and attention to his priestly instruc- 
tor, observing constant oblations, and practising unceas- 
ing rostramis of his appetites. His religious exercises 
must commence with the morning twilight ; and, except 
during the times of study and eating, they must be con- 

* The imparting of gifts {dund) is quite a science according to the 
institutions of Caste, 'whicli, as far as this matter is concerned, arc 
collected and explained, in all their particularities, in the Law Book 
entitled the Dana Mayukhn. • 

t Tn tl^us mentioning the pretensions of the Brdhmans, I have avail- 
ed myself of and expanded tlie notices contained in my iwo Exposures 
of Hinduism in reply to Brahmanical controversialists. To natives of 
India acquainted with the Marathi language I would warmly recom- 
mend Mr. jjpsbit’s tract on the Brahman’s Claims, which appear- 
ed after the rixposures were published, and in which some of the 
popular aspects of the subject are commented on in a telling way. 
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tinued throughout the day. “Let the twice-born youth/’ 
it is said, who has been girt with the sacrificial cord, 
collect wood for the holy fire, beg food of his relations, 
sleep on a low bed, and perform such offices as may 
please his preceptor, until his return to the house of his 
natural father.’'* With devotion and austerities he is 
ordered to study the Veda. He is commanded to ab- 
stain from honey, flesh, perfumes, garlands, vegetable 
juices, women, acidulated substances, the hilling of 
animated beings, unguents for his limbs, black powder 
for his eyes, wearing sandals, using an uiiibrella, sensual 
desires, Avrath, covetousness, dancing, singing, dice, 
disputes, detraction, and falsehood.! He is enjoined to 
sleep alone, and to perform the duty of a religious 
mendicant. 

In the second Order, that of the GrikastiCa or House- 
holder, after the Brahman has chosen, or got chosen, 
for his wife, a girl whose form has no defect, who has 
an agreeable name, who walks like a goose,J or young 
elephant, whose hair and teeth are moderate in quantity, 
and whose body is distinguished by softness, and who, 
in the case of the first marriage at least, should be 
of the Brahman class § he should live with her in the 
strictest fidelity, giving her elegant attire, though not 
fi'om the most exalted motive,^! seeking to raise up a 
family, enlbracing especially a son, withou'u whom, na- 

* Mann, ii. 108. The other statements liere made are on- the au- 
thority of the context. 

t Manu, h, 167-178. 

t Sir W. Jones makes this a plienicopteros, or adjutant bird. Tht 
Sanskrit, however, is hanscij a goose. 

§ Maiui, lii. 12, 17, etc. 


f Manu, iii. 68. 
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tural or adopted, tlie salvation of a father cannot be 
effected/ He has to practise unceasingly various 
minute and burdensome rites and ceremonies, connected 
with study ; oblations to fire ; the presentation of food 
to spirits, through animated beings, particularly the 
‘‘twice-bom/ the entertainment of Brahmanical guests ; 
and the offering of rice and water to the manes of 
ancestors-t At the Shraddhas^ or reverential feasts and 
services performed either for ancestors or for gods, he 
has to avoid inviting or holding intercourse with par- 
ties labouring under any disease, deformity, impotency, 
or defect (held under the doctrine of the metempsycosis 
to be tlie consecpiencc of past crimes), despising Br^i* 
inanical institutes, or following employments unconge- 
nial witli tlie Brahmanical doctrines and practices, or 
guilty of crime. I During the feasting, he has to pre- 
serve liis mind in absolute composure, for the shedding 

Though the Sanskrit for son, is pulrUj the reciprocal word for 
{Lat. iKtter'A father,) the following fanciful derivation of it, found- 
ed on this doctrine, is given by Manu, (ix. 138) : — “ Since the son de- 
livers (trdyate) relieves his father from tlie hell named put, he was 
therefore called putra by Brabma liimself !” 

t Maim, iii. 70, et seep 

J Among the parties thus to be avoided are the attendants upon 
images (^demkik(t\ the sellers of flesh, the ])arty supporting himself by 
traffic, a young brother married before the elder or vice versfl, a 
dancer, the husband of a Shiidra, the pupil oi preceptor of a Shudra, 
a seller of tlie moon-plant (used in sacriflees), a navigator of tlic ocean, 
an encomiast, an oilman, a maker of bows and arrows, a fatlier in- 
structed in the Vikla by liis son, a tamer of elephants, Imlls, horses or 
camels, an astrologer, a keeper of birds, a breeder of sporting dogs, a 
shepherd, a deeper of buflfaloes, the husband of a twice-married 
Manu, 111 . 150-167. 


woman. 
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of a tear would send the messes before him to restless 
spirits ; anger, to foes; falsehood, to dogs; contact with 
the foot (j^cida-sparsha), to Rakshasas ; and agitation, 
to scoundrels.* * * § At the same time, he has to regale his 
silent guests with readings from the Veda, from the in- 
stitutes of law (Dhcirnia-Shdstra), from stories, from 
historical poems {Jtihdsaj generally applied to the Ma- 
habharata,) from antiquities {Puntnas) ^ and from other 
scriptures t At these ceremonial offerings animal food, 
to be ate by the company, is declared to be of more avail 
in the work of propitiation than vegetables, a fact which 
the Brahmans of the present day are shy in admitting.^ 
He has to be most particular about tlie times of the 
month and day of his religious services. “ He must live, 
with no injury, or with the least possible injuiy, to ani- 
mated beings, by pursuing those means of gaining sub- 
sistence which are strictly prescribed by law, except in 
times of distress. ”§ He has to keep his hair, nails, and 

* Mann, iii. 230. f Md. iii. 232. 

t “ The ancestors of men are satislied a whole month witli tila^ rice, 
barley, black lentils or vetches, water, roots, and fruit, given with 
prescribed ceremonies ; two months, with fish ; three months, witli 
venison; four with mutton; five, Avitli the flesh of such birds as the 
twice-born may eat ; six months, with the flesh of kids; seven, with 
tliat of spotted deer, or the antelope, called ena ; nine with that of the 

runi : tfui months aie they satisfied with the flesh of wild boars and 
wild buftaloes; eleven with that of rabits or hares, and of tortoivses; a 
whole year with the milk of cows, and food made of that milk; from 
the flesh of the long-eared white goat, their satisfaction endures twelve 
years.” Mann, iii. 267-271. 

§ Manu, iv. 2. The fourth chapter in many respects corresponds 
with the third. They appear to me to have originally banged to two 
different Codes. 
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beard clipped, his passions subdued ; his mantle, white; 
and his body pure.* He must not gaze on the sun 
whether rising or setting (unless in religious services), or 
eclipsed, or reflected in water, or advanced to the middle 
of the sky. He must be reserved in his intercourse with 
his wife, and neither eat with her, nor see her eating. He 
must neither dishonour earth, nor fire, nor water. He 
must not dwell under the government of a Shudra. He 
must neither dance nor sing, nor play on musical instru- 
ments or with dice. He must not use the clothes or ves- 
sels which have been used by another, till they are 
purified. The beasts with which he travels must be 
sound, and well trained; and he must never bestride a 
member of the bovine race. He must not cut his own 
nails or hairs. He has to be sober in his speech and 
conduct. He has to accept gifts only from Ksha- 
triyas and Vaishyas; and never from Shudras.t He has 
to observe religious ceremonies at night (when awake), 
and at morn, noon, and evening. He has to keep at a 
distance from the destroyers of animals and vegetable 
seeds not simply used in food. He must suspend the 
reading of the VMas during thunder, rain, earthquakes, 
and other atmospheric and terrene changes and move- 
ments. He must intermit the reading of tlie Veda for a 
day and night when a beast of labour, a frog, a cat, a 
dog, or a snake passes between him and his pupil. J 
He is commanded to abstain from iniquity, lest he 

* Manu, iv. 35-37. 

t This is not now the case, as will be afterwards explained, 
t I once asked a learned Pandit, what inference he was disposed to 
draw from this injunction. He very adroitly said, ‘‘ I should infer 
that the teacher and pupil should sit very closely topotherl” 
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should bo punished for it either in his own person or 
ip. those of his descendants. His moral duties he has 
io prefer to his ceremonial acts, though groat exoep- 
tions, elsewhere noticed, are made to this. rule. He 
is not permitted to take food from a servile man, 
except raw grain for a single night when it may 
be necessary for the support of his life. He has to be 
liberal in giving gifts to those deserving of benevolence, 
and he is not be too proud of his charity. "^By false- 
hood, sacrifice becomes vain ; by pride, austerities go for 
nought ; by the dishonour of priests, life is diminished ; 
and by the display of charity, its fruit is destroyed.”* 
In regard to food, the householder, as well as other 
Brahmans, has to show the greatest scrupulosity. He 
must avoid eating garlic, onions, leeks, and mush- 
rooms, t and all vegetables raised in dung, though the 
vegetable processes know no impurity ; red gums and 
resins, supposed to be like the blood of animals ; and 
carnivorous birds and quadrupeds, and many others of 
different orders. He might, according to one law, par- 
take of the hedgehog, porcupine, some species of lizards, 
liares, and all quadrupeds, camels excepted, which have 


^ Mama, iv. 204. See autlam'itiee for the preceding statements 
in the context. 

f It is di^cult to see the reason of the interdiction of the use of 
these vegetables, unless perhaps it is to be femnd in their strong smell, 
especially ?vhen imperfectly cooked. The crime of eating them seems 
to have been a peculiarly heinous one ovith the Hindu legislators. 

The twice-born who has intentionally eaten a mushroom, the flesh of 
a tame-hog, or a tame-cock, a leek, or an onion, or garlic, is degrad- 
immediately.” Atonements are available for undesigned eating, 
.Mami. V. 19-20.. 
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but one row of teeth/ According to another, he 
might use considerable latitude in the use of flesh meat : 
— ‘‘No sin is committed by him who, having honour- 
ed the deities and the manes, eats flesh-meat which 
he has bought, himself acquired, or had presented to him 
by another. Yet, without these religious rites, he 
would contract great sin by encouraging the slaughter of 
animals, which, in the main, is strongly disapproved of 
by the legislators and not now generally resorted to.J 
He has to submit to great inconveniences from ceremo- 
nial defilement caused by the birth and death of rela- 
tives and connections of various degrees, and by the 
touch of the lowly Chandala, and of all parties in a 
state of ceremonial impurity. § The duties prescribed 
for the Brahman householder, in short, are such as must 
keep him ever busy, ever on the alert, and ever scru- 
pulous and cautious. 

The Vdnaprastlia^ the Hermit of the Wilderness, the 
BraRman in the third A' shrmna^ must Jpe a vast deal more 
selfdenied and restricted than the Householder. At 
the approach of old age he must abandon his family and 

^ Manu, V. 18. f Manu, v. 32. 

t Tiie general doctrine of Manu on this subject may be understood 
from the following passages : — “ Flesh-meat cannot be procured with- 
out injury to animals, and the slaughter of animals obstructs the 
path to beatitude; from flesh -meat therefore let man abstain.. He who 
consents to the death of an animal, lie who kills it, he who dissects it, 
he who buys it, he who sells it, he who dresses it, he who serves it 
up, and he who makes it his food; these are eight principals in the 
slaughter.” Manu, v. 48-51. 

§ Manu, V. 85, ct seq. For the special laws on these matters, see 
the Mayukha under Shaucha and Ashmeha (purity and impurity). 
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worldly affairs. He must not only feed on herbs, fruits^ 
and roots, but use them in sacrifice. He must wear a 
black antelope’s hide, or a vesture of the bark of a tree ; 
and suffer his hair, beard, and nails to grow continually. 
He must be constantly engaged in reading the Veda, 
and in other religious exercises. His devotion must be 
varied by austerities. ‘^Let him slide backwards and 
forwards on the ground ; or let him stand a whole day 
on tiptoe ; or let him continue in motion rising and sit- 
ting alternately; but at sunrise, at noon, and at sunset, 
let him go to the waters and bathe. In the hot season 
let him sit exposed to five fires ; in the rains let him 
stand uncovered where the clouds pour tlie heaviest 
showers ; in the cold season (when the evaporation 
caused by the dry air is excessive) let him wear humid 
vesture; and let him encrease by degrees the austerity 
of his devotion.”* Abandoning the use of all means 
of gratification, he must for the purpose of uniting bis 
soul with the Diwne Spirit, engage in meditation,* and 
study the sacred Upanishads, or philosophical pantheis- 
tic treatises. Shuffling off his body,^ if he is attacked 
by disease by any of these means, — he is given to un- 
derstand, — he will rise to exaltation in the divine es- 
sence. t ^ * 

The Sannyasi, or Anchorite, in the fourth A'shramety 
has to improve upon the course now mentioned, practis- 
ing contemplation, however, more than austerities. 
Delighted with meditating on the Supreme Spirit, being 
fixed in such meditation, without needing anything 
earthly, without one sensual desire, withoutany compan- 


Manu, vi. 22-23. 


t Manu, vi. 32, etc. 
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ion to his own soul, let him live in this world seeking 
the bliss of the next, “absolute absorption.” “His 
hair, nails, and beard being clipped, bearing with him 
a dish, a staff, and a waterpot, his whole mind being 
fixed on God, let him wander about continually, with- 
out giving pain to living beings,”"^ either vegetable or 
animal. Once a day only he has to ask for food ; and 
that ought to be at a late hour. Meditating [in gross 
delusion] on the identity of his own spirit with that of 
the Supreme, and seeking reunion, he is to be ready 
cheerfully to leave the cumbersome and miserable body.t 
The profession by the Brahmans, that, with certain 
nonessentiai modifications, they have still this sacred cha- 
racter, and that they follow these injunctions, esteemed 
divine, gives them a powerful hold of the mind of India, 
quite independently of their pretensions to pre-eminence 
which we have noticed at the commencement of this 
heading. Its natural effects are often too little regarded 
in the estimate of the religious and social forces by 
which we are surrounded in India. ^Vith Brahmanical 
discipline and gprsuits, there is much sympathy, even 
on the part of those large portions of the community 
which are legally debarred from participating in them. 
There is an admiration and approval of the Brahman 
among the people, as well as much dread and distrust of 
him, and contempt of him for his extravagant claims 
in connexion with his status and prerogatives. * Hence, 


* Mann, vi. 49*52. 

t The notice taken of the /our dshrams in the Puranas, is quite accord- 
ant with that of the Law Books. See, for example, Wilson’s Vishnu 
Purdna, pp. 294-296. 
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the attempt, in late centuries especially, of multitudes 
precluded from all priestly services, to become wander- 
ing saints and devotees of various orders and grades. 
There is very great deference shown to the Brahman, 
even in the view of the fact that he is now left with- 
out a legal remedy for enforcing in his own behalf 
the unjust laws which he has made connected with his 
own life, honor, and support. I add another observa- 
tion to this remark. I have a strong impression on my 
mind that a great deal of the Brahmanical legislation 
was, from the first, intended only for effect, and that it 
was never designed to be carried into execution as far 
as the priestly practice itself was concerned. An intel- 
ligent native writer in the Calcutta Review justly says, 
Those who arrogate to themselves great honors, must 
at least profess to be guided by a more elevated stand- 
ard of duty than their neighbours. A man who prides 
himself on the greatness of his origin must admit, that 
it behoveth him to observe higher principles of morali- 
ty, than those over whom he affects superiority. The 
Brahmans have accordingly laid down^ severe rules for 
the government of their order. Whether the authors of 
the Shfetras intended, that their austere rules should be 
followed out in practice, or whether they merely propos- 
ed to es^hibit their idea of priestly dignity-witliout intend- 
ing to realize it, it k not easy to determine. One thing, 
however, is certain, that as the Brahman acknowledged 
no earthly superior, he had little apprehension of his de- 
linquencies being severely visited. He could not be 
called to account for departing from his maxims, because 
no one was at liberty to judge him. An austere rule of 
life could therefore prove no greater restraint on his in- 
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clinations, than lie himself [or the priestly community 
of which he was a member] chose to allow-*” 

2. From the Brahman, we pass to the Kshatriya, 
the Warrior, or rather, as will be afterwards explained, 
the Ruler or Prince. 

According to the orthodox view of Caste, the Ksha- 
triya is derived from the arms of the god Brahma, t in 
the same way as the Brahman is derived from his head. 
This explanation of the origin of the Kshatriya, how- 
ever, is not consistently adhered to, even in the Law 
Books, which are the great support of the Caste system. 
In the seventh chapter of the Code of Manu, which is 
evidently intended for the use of the ruling authorities, 
the creation and glory of the prince is thus set forth : — 
“ Since the world destitute of a king quaked on all 
sides, the Lord created a king for the maintenance 
of this system, both religious and civil, forming him 
pf eternal particles! drawn from [the gods] Indra, 
Anila (Vayu), Yama, Arka (Shrya), Agni, Vanina, 
Chandra, and Vittesha (Kuvera) : and since a king was 
composed o^ particles drawn from these chief guar- 
dian deities, he consequently surpasses all beings in 
glory. Like the sun, he burns eyes and hearts ; nor 
can any human creatures on earth gaze on him. He is 
fire and air; he, both sun and moon ; he the god of retri- 
butive justice (Yama) ; he the god of wealth (Kuvera) ; 
he the regent of waters (Varuna); he the lord of the firm- 
ament. A king, even though a child, must not be 

♦ Calcutta Review, 1851, p. 63. | See above, page 17. 

! Mdtr6, in the singular, corresponding (etymologically) with the 
Latin materia and our own matter* 
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treated lightly, from an idea that he is a mere mortal ; 
no, he is a powerful divinity who appears in human^ 
shape/’^^ ‘‘ The natural duties of the Kshatriya,” ac- 
cording to the Bhagavad-Gita, are heroism, splendour, 
pertinacity, policy, not fleeing in battle, liberality, and 
fitness to govern.”! Other views of his creation and glory 
will afterwards fall to be alluded to. The Brahmans, while 
setting forth their own pre-eminence and superiority, 
knew how to flatter the powerful and wealthy of their 
own race, in varied ways not very consistent with the 
general dogmatic announcements which were most con- 
sistent with the religious system which they sought to 
uphold. 

The Kshatriya, according to what has now been said, 
is set forth in the Law Books as the essence of majesty 
and power; and as the great dispenser of justice, particu- 
larly in the matter of punishment, of which he is the per- 
sonal manifestation (purushodanda), and which, though 
needed both by gods and men, is to be leniently applied 
to Brahmans. J He is to be the protector of the various 
Castes attending to their prescribed dutj^s.§ In dis- 
charging his functions, he has to abide by the decision of 
learned Brahmans.11 He must cultivate humility and be 
warned by the examples of kings who, in the lack of it, 
have involved themselves in ruin. He is enjoined to seek 
sacred and secular knowledge from the Brahmans, and 

* Manu, vii. 3-8. Some of the gods here mentioned are contem- 
plated in aspects different from those in which they are exhibited in 
the V^as. 

f Bhagavad-Gita, xviii. 43. J Manu, vii. 17-32. 

§ Manu, vii. 35. , % Ibid. vii. 37. 
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to avoid various kinds of immoralities and sensualities. 
He is recommended to choose eight ministers, some of 
whom are to be versed in the sacred books, and others, in 
the art of war. The ambassador (ddta) selected by 
him should be skilled in all the Shastras. He should 
live in a capital surrounded by a desert, and othcrways 
difficult of approach, and well-defended by fortifications, 
his own palace being in its centre. His wife should be of 
his own class ( varm)^ and of good descent and agreeable 
person. He must appoint a domestic priest ( 'purohita^). 
and be liberal in sacrifices and in gifts to Brahmans. 

An offering in the mouth of a Brahman/’ he is told; 
‘^is far better than offerings to holy fires; it never drops; 
it never dries; it is never consumed/’t * In battle he 
must be brave, resolute, and generous. He must subor- 
dinate to one another the various districts in his realm. 
He must raise taxes from his subjects according to 
their means; but, though even dying with want, he 
mhst not receive any tax from a Brahman learned in 
the Vedas, while at the same time he must suffer 
no such Braliman to die of hunger,^ The season of 
the year most favourable for weather and crops, he 
must choose for his warlike campaigns. His troops he 
has to march in varied lines, and according to varied 
figures, with considerable skill, forming, whe*n thought 
expedient, a van, a rearguard, and a mainbody^ and also 
wings and a centre. His ordinary soldiers, — who it would 
appear, might have been of varied tribes and castes, — 
he was to dispose of in battle according to their capaci- 
ties. “ Men born in Kurukshetra, in Matsya, in Pan- 


LiteralJy, a foreman. f Maifu, vii. 81. J Mann, vii. 13a. 
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chala, and in Shdrasena/' he is required to engage in 
the van, and other men who are tall and light/’* He 
has to respect the deities and Brahmans of conquered 
countries, and to appoint over them a prince of his own 
race ( vansha). To his neighbours who support his cause, 
he has to practise kindness; and for self-preservation, he 
has to be ready to part with his dominions and even with 
his family when required. “Against misfortune let him 
preserve his wealth ; at the expense of his wealth, let him 
preserve his wife ; but at all events let him preserve 
himself, even at the hazard of his wife and riches. His 


* Manu, vii, 193, 

t Manu, vii, 218. The principle here involved is^ <applied to all 
classes of the Hindus as well as to Kshatriyas. The Brahmans have 
embodied it in the following Sanskrit proverb : — 

s?n»Tr5T i 

jnffTf n J'T: 5^: U 

Preserve your wife, preserve you pelf ; 

But give them both to save yourself: 

There’s otlier wealth, another wife ; ' 

But whore is there another life?” 

By a slight change (by a Pandit from the West), this wise-saying 
can be reversed in favour of the poor wife : — 

)T?r>rrT | 

^ snfTc 3=r: 3^: li 

Preserve your man, preserve your pelf; 

But give them both to save yourself; 

There’s other wealth, and other men; 

But who shall see'this life again?” 

For a short comment on tJiese versicles, see a paper by the late Rev. 
K. Nesbit in the Oriental Christian Spectator, Sept. 1842. 
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religious and domestic duties he has to attend to in their 
own relations. After ablution he has to eat at noon, 
taking food prepared by faithful servants skilled in the 
differences of times (lucky and unlucky), and hallowed 
by texts repulsive of poison. He may then divert himself 
with his women in the inner apartments, taking due 
care, however, lest he should be betrayed by them. At 
sunset, after having performed his religious duty, he 
should deal with spies and emissaries in retirement.* 
When unable personally to inspect his affairs, he may 
commit the superintendence of them to a Brahman. t 
From the Brahman, but never from a Shddra, he has 
to seek the interpretation of law. “ Of that king, 
who stupidly looks on while a Shudra decides causes, 
the kingdom shall sink like a cow in deep mire.”J The 
king is the guardian of all property, including that of 
minors, and the owner of the half of treasure-trove (the 
other half belonging to Brahmans), except that found by 
a learned Brahman, who may take it without any deduc- 
tion, as he is the lord of all. He also receives the wealth 
of all other classes on the failure of heirs, except that of 
Brahmans, which must go to their own* community 
without, in any case, being escheated. § He is the upholder 
of the Caste laws, and customs of the various clashes of the 
community, II in so far as practised by good men and vir- 
tuous Brahmans, and not inconsistent with local usages. 
In the dispensation of justice, the king himself is not to 
be made a witness ; and he has also to make an exemption, 


* Manu, vii. ad finem. 
^ Manu, iv. 189. 


f Mami, viii. 9. f Manu, viii. 21. 

t Manu, viii. 37-38. 
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generally, in the matter of giving testimony to certain 
classes of people, some of whom are thought too humble, 
and some too great, to appe^ir as witnesses."^ He has to 
order the administration of oaths, or ordeals, to competent 
witnesses, with considerable solemnity from the Indian 
point of view; with a due regard to the comparative dig- 
nity of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas,and Shudras; 
and with the recognition of injury said to accrue both 
to ancestors and posterity from the speaking of false- 
hood, except when a pious molive intervenes, when this 
sin is found not to be contracted even by perjury. t The 
legislation by wliicli he is to be guided, in these matters, to 
use the words of Sir William Jones, is “a system of despo- 
tism and priestcraft, both indeed limited l)y law, but art- 
fully conspiring to give mutual support, though with 
mutual checks; it is filled with strange conceits in meta- 
physics and natural philosojdiy, wdth idle superstitions, 
and with a scheme of theology most obscurely figurative, 
and consequently liable to dangerous misconception; it 
abounds with minute and childish formalities, with cere- 
monies generally absurd and often ridiculous ; the punish- 
ments arepaft.ial and fanciful ; for some crimes dreadfully 
cruel, for others reprehensibly slight ; and the very mo- 
rals, though rigid enough on the whole, are, in one or 

♦ Amqng the latter class are specified in Manu, (viii. 65) the learn- 
ed in the three Vedas, Braliinans waiting on the sacred fire, and reli- 
gious devotees who have abandoned the world. It is in consequence 
of the principle here involved that the Bhatyd and other native mer- 
chants of Bombay are claiming the right of their high-priests 
(ifadd/vyas, or great kings !) to decline attendance on the courts of law. 

I Manu, viii. 66< 112. See also above, p. 21. 
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two instances, (as in the case of light oaths and of pious 
purjury) [just alluded to] unaccountably relaxed.^'" It is 
interesting to notice, in the view of these faults and de- 
fects, that in regard to the boundaries of property, evi- 
dence taken is to be recorded in writing ;t and that the 
lowest classes of the population may be useful in giv- 
ing testimony in this matter. Punishments inflicted are 
to descend with violence inversely as the station in 
caste of the offenders. A Kshatriya defaming a Brah- 
man shall be fined a hundred [panas^ ; a Vaishya, 
an hundred and fifty, or two hundred ; but a Shd- 
dra [acting in this way] shall be corporally punished. 
A Brahman shall be fined fifty, if he slander a Ksha- 
triya ; twenty-five, if a Vaishya; and twelve, if a Shu- 
dra.| Fines for theft are to be inflicted in proportion to 
the status in Caste of the party oflrending.§ Adultery 
is be treated with miichseverity, the punishment being 
a cruel death to be inflicted on the lower orders trans- 
gressing with the higher. Punishments by kings are 
said to form atonements for the guilty. “ Men who 
have committed, and have received from kings the pu* 
nishment due to them, go to pure heaven, and become as 
clear as those who have done well.’^lf This dictum, which 
removes man from his responsibility to God, has taken 
a great hold of the popular mind in India. Native mu- 
sjpians attend the capital executions of the vilest crimi- 
nals throughout the country, seeking to introduce them 
into the other world with joy and rejoicing, simply be- 

♦ Preface to the Institutes of Manu. | Manu, viii. 255-266, 

J Manu, viii. 267-268. § Ibid, 337-8. % Manu, viii. 818. 
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cause they view their death by the public sentence of the 
law as an atonementfor all their transgressions. 

It is the duty of the princely Kshatriya to keep the 
Castes below himself close to the works respectively pres- 
cribed for them. He should order the Vaishya to prac- 
tise trade, or money-lending, or agriculture and at- 
tendance on cattle ; and the Shudra to act in the service 
of the twice-born. It is incumbent upon him to regu- 
late all market prices, with a due regard to the interests 
of the buyer and seller.*'^' This principle of Caste law is 
the foundation of the demand often made on govern- 
ment to interfere in matters of sale and trade. The 
doctrines of Adam Smith were not in vogue when the 
laws attributed to Maim were reduced to ar Code. 

It is also the duty of the Kshatriya to aid the male 
portion of the community in maintaining its lordship over 
the female portion. This is a matter of much consequence 
with the Hindus ; and it is so intimately connected with 
Caste that it may be proper onwards to devote to* it a 
separate section of this work- 

3. Leaving the Kshatriya, in the meantime, we pro- 
ceed to notice the VaisA^a, who is the Cattle keeper, 
the Agriculturist, and the Merchant. 

In a passage in the Code of Manu, already referred 
to, it is said that to keep herds of cattle, to bestow 
largesse^, to sacrifice, to read the scripture, to carry ^n 
trade, to lend at interest, and to cultivate land are the 


• Mann, viii. 401. Difficulties in regard to this matter are often 
felt by our own officials, particularly in the matter of grain. For hints 
as to the removal of these difficulties, see Colonel Sleeman’s Rambles 
and Recollections, vol. i. chap, 24. 
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duties of a Vaishya''* “Tlie natural duties of the 
Vaishya/' says the Bhagavad-Gita, '‘are agriculture, 
keeping of cattle, and the practice -of-merchandise.'Y 
Respecting these duties, indeed, without any hints as to 
their comparative importance, the information of the lat- 
er Sanskrit books is throughout self-consistent. 

In the Law Books, the general ordinances affecting 
fhe Vaishya are such as the following. After perform- 
ing the initiatoiy sacraments, ending with that of the 
sacrificial thread, and manying a wife of his own class, 
he should be attentive to his proper business, especially 
that of cattle-keeping, which he is by no means to over- 
look, as the Lord-of-men has committed cattle to his 
trust in the same "way as he has committed men to that 
of the Brahman and the Kshatriya. He must never say, 
“ I keep charge of no cattle nor must others super- 
sede him in this charge while he is willing to undertake 
it. With the prices of mercantile commodities he has 
to *be acquainted, especially of gems, pearls, coral, iron, 
cloth, perfumes and liquids. has to be skilled in 

sowing seeds, in the qualities of land, in weights 
and measures, in the excellence and defects of articles of 
traffic, in the advantages and disadvantages of different 
districts, in the probable gain and loss on goods, in the 
breeding of cattle, in the wages of servants, in the va- 
rious languages of men4 in the best places fo^ keeping 

* See above, p. 17, where the words “ to cultivate lands" are, by an 
error, omitted. 

I Bhagavad-Glta, xviii. 43. 

t This intimates a diversity of language in Ancient India, and per- 
haps in the bordering countries hjjWing intercourse with it. 
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goods, and in all measures for effecting purchase and sale. 
The augmentation of his wealth should command his 
vigilant care and solicitude, while he is attentive to the 
giving of nourishment to all sentient creatures.'*' * Con- 
siderable intelligence and ingenuity seem to have been 
requisite for the Vaishya s duties. Let this be marked aS 
an indication of the state of society when the Hindu 
Law Books were composed. 

4. We conclude this sketch by referring to the legal 
position of the Shudra. 

In illustration of this position, especially when com- 
pared with that of his great master, the Brahman, some 
notices have already been given by us. The principal 
duty assigned to the Shtidra is that of seiving the 
Brahman, the Kshatriya, and the Vaishya, especially 
the Brahman, for whose advantage, principally, he has 
been created. Throughout the Law Books, he is 
viewed as adomestic slave, to whom servitude is natural 
and of which he cannot be divested, and whose {Pro- 
perty even is at the disposal of his master. t From his 
daily engagements in the family of his superiors, it is 
obvious that ceremonial ablution was not required to 
be the consequence of simple contact with him. His 
religious degradation, however, is com{)lete according 
to Hindu legislation. On the Brahman the following 
injunctictfis are laid in Maim ‘*Let him not give ad- 
vice to a Shiidra, nor (except to his own servant) what 
remains from his own table ; nor clarified butter of 
which part has been offered (to the gods), nor lot him 


♦ Manu, IX. 326-333. 

t See abuv.'. pp. 17, *21. 23. ISfaun viii. 413-414. x. 121-123, 
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give spiritual counsel to such a man, nor inform him of 
the legal expiation for his sin. Surely he who 
declares the law to a servile man, and he who instructs 
him in the mode of expiating sin sinks with that very 
man into the hell ’named Asamvrita.’’* A Brahman 
is never to be the preceptor of a Shudra.t While the 
first part of a Brahman’s compound name should indi- 
cate holiness; of a Kshiitriya’s, power; and of a Vai- 
shya’s, wealth,— that of a Shudra should indicate con- 
teinptj. The Veda is never to be read in the presence of 
a Shudra ;§ and for him no sacrifice is to be performed.lF 
He has no business with solemn rites/’^* “They who 
receive property from a Shudra for the performance of 
rites to consecrated fire are contemned, as ministers of 
the base.”tt His gifts, now so acceptable to the Brdh- 
man, were received of old only in the most limited de- 
gree, when the Brahman, who had no other means to live, 
might take from him raw grain enough for a single 
night. tt In one law, it is thus written: — “ Shudras, en- 
gaged in religious duties, must perform each month the 
ceremony of shaving their heads; their food must be 
the orts of Brahmans; and their mode of purification the 

* Manu, iv. 80-81. Sir William Jones, partly on the authority 
of Kulliika Bhatta, a modern commentator on Manu, here made 
some interpolations inconsistent with the passage as referring to Brdh- 
mans, and with its context. “• 

t Manu, iii. 156. J Manu, ii. 31. § Manu, iv. 99. * 

H Manu, iii. 178. ** Manu, xi. 13. ft Manu, xi. 42. 

Maim, iv. 222. In Manu xi 24. it is said, ** Let no Brdhman 
ever beg a gift from a Shudra; for if he perform a sacrifice after such 
begging, he shall, in the next life, ]pe’born a Chdn^dla.’’ 
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same with that of a Vaishya but this legislation is 
not consistently regarded. “ A Brahman is purified by 
water that reaches his bosom; a Kshatriya, by water 
descending to bis throat; a Vaishya, by water taken 
into his mouth ; a Shudra, by water 'touched by an ex- 
tremity.'’! Graduation in Caste, indeed, is preserved 
in every act and in every ceremony. /While, for exam- 
ple, the stick with which a Brahman rinses his teeth, is 
to be twelve inches long ; that of a Kshatriya is to be 
eleven; that of a Vaishya, ten; and that of a Shudra, 
nine. When a Brahman, to remove a natural defilement) 
is to make five applications of clay ; a Kshatriya is to 
make four; a Vaishya, three; and a Shudra, and a wo- 
man, two.| Much is to be found in the saored books” 
in the spirit of these injunctions. It is curious to notice 
that a Brahman is represented as on a level with a Shfi- 
dra, in religious status, till his now birth from revealed 
scripture ;”§ and that he has to view the state of a Shudra 
as the ultimatum of his own degradation in. the case" of 
the greatest offences. IT 

In the greatest eventKS of life and death, the privileges 
of a Shudra are of a very resti'icted character. He must 
not marry in any Caste superior to. his own.** He must 

♦ Manu, Ti 40. f Manu, iL 62. 

t Shiva PurAna, adh. viii. In this and other chapters of a little 
known Purina, there is very curious information respecting the wor- 
ship of Shiva and the observances of his votaries. 

§ Manu, ii. 172. f See, for example, Manu iii. 17-19. 

♦♦ Manu, iii. 15. “A Brdhman, if he take a Shddra to his bed as 
a first wife, sinks to the regions of torment ; if he beget a child by her 
he loses even his priestly rank,” Ibid. iii. 17. 
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aid in carrying the body of a Bralinian, though even 
that of his master, to the burning or burying-ground, that 
the funeral rites may not be hindered and obstructions to 
enter heaven may not occur.* The southern gate of a town 
(the most remote from the holy north) is that only by 
which he can carry his own kinsmen to the graved 
His morals are, not to be strictly looked after. Theft is 
less heinous in him than in those above him.J He may 
drink the spirit of rice, wliile it is interdicted to Brah- 
mans, Kshatriyas, and Vaishyas.§ Probably because of 
his connexion with Brahmanical households, he ranks 
higher than artizans, to whose occupations he may re- 
sort wJien tormented by hunger. || The cruelty with 
which he may be punished for the slightest offences 
against the Brahmans, we have already brought to no- 
tice.lT His murder by a Brahman is equal only to the 
killing of a cat, an ichneumon, tlie bird chchha (the In- 
dian Roller), a frog, a dog, a lizard, an owl, or a crow.** 
His bliss in a future world, or in a future birth, depends 
principally on his service. ‘‘ Servile attendance on 
Brahmans learned in the Veda, chiefly on such as keep 
house and are famed for virtue, is of itself the highest 
duty of a Shudra, and leads him to future beatitude. 
Pure, humbly serving the higher classes, sweet in speech, 
never arrogant, ever seeking refuge in Brahmans, he 
may attain the highest class” (in another birth), tt 

By some intelligent writers, the position and condition 
of the Indian Shudras, as brought to notice in the Hin- 

* Manu, V. 104, f Mami, v. 92. t Manu, viii. 337. 

§ Manu, xi. 94. || Manu, x. 99. IF See above pp. 19-20. 

** Manu, xi. 131. ft Manu, ix. 334-835. 

7 
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du Law Books^ and exhibited in ancient (not the most 
ancient) India society, has been likened to that of the 
Helots of Sparta. As far as the deprivation of liberty, 
the social degradation, and the actual sufferings of both 
these classes of slaves were concerned, there was doubt- 
less considerable similarity. It must be kept in mind, 
however, that while the Helots were slaves of the soil 
and usually employed in agricultural labour, the Shudras 
were slaves of the household and commonly employed 
in domestic services. In religious status, the Shudras 
were lower than the Helots. When a reference is made 
to their obvious usefulness in olden times, it is difficult 
to understand the peculiar hate with which, it would 
seem, they were regarded, unless on the supposition 
that they were prone, — as well they might^be, — to dis- 
content and rebellion, at any rate till a general agreement 
as to their depression was secured among their superiors. 

Of the four classes of Hindus now treated of, it is 
held by the Brahmans that theKshatriyas and Vaishyas 
no longer exist. In explanation of their doctrine on 'this 
matter, they refer to the legend of Parashurama, an 
alleged incarnation of the god Vishnu, who is said to 
have killed all the Kshatriyas in twenty-one engage- 
ments;"^ to the destruction of the Yadavas by Krishna, 
considered also an incarnation of the sam^^- god ;t and 

* For a summary and review of the wild legends connected with 
Parashurima, see Muir’s Texts, pp. 151-174. The slaughter of the 
Kshatriyas is laid in remote ages, beyond those of the Law Books, and 
the narrations of it are not available for. the purpose for Avhich they 
are appealed to by the modern Brahmans. 

t The legends of this alleged destruction are given in the Mah^bh^- 
rala and the Vaishnava Puranas. See Wilson’s Vishnu Purina, p. 610 . 
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eypecially to certain passages in the Bbagavata and 
other Puratias, in wljicli it is prophesied that after king 
Nanda, son of Mah manda, all earthly power is to be 
administered by Shudras."^ To their allegations on 
these matters it will be afterwards necessary to refer. 
In the meantime, I would simply mention one or two 
historical facts which bear more distinctly on the posi- 
tion of the Kshatriyas and Vaishyas in India than 
do the legends adduced by the Brahmans. As the con- 
quests of the A'ryas, — from whom, as we shall immedi- 
ately see, the first Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaishyas 
sprung, — advanced in India, difficulties, arising from 
the prejudices of race, were felt in giving tlie status of 
Kshatriyas and Vaishyas to the rulers and cultivators 
and merchants of the subjugated tribes; while, com- 
pared with the general population of these tribes, the pure 
A ryas must have appeared but few in number. Shakya 
Muni, the founder of Buddhism, who flourished in 
the first half of the sixth or latter half of the fifth 
cenlury before Clirist, was a Kshatriya ; and he, and his 
cause after him, received great patronage and support 
from the scions of the princely tribe, who became its 
great propagators, while they seceded from the organized 
Brahmanical faith and were reckoned apostates by its up- 

^ See Bhagavata, Skanda xii. 1. In flic V'isbnu Purj^^a (Wilson’s, 
p. 467) it is said of this Nanda, “ Like another Parashuraina, he will 
be the anniljilator of the Kshatriya race; for after him tjie kings of 
the earth wiU be Shiidras.” Except sometimes in bare lists of kings 
(requiring a critical consideration, and adjustment), tlio Puranas giv^ 
no history. To preserve the air of antiquity, these writings, which were 
evidently manufactured in late centuries, give tlieir chronology in a 
prophetical form. 
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holders. The mercljants of Iiidia^ too, clave to Buddhism 
in great multitudes, as is evident from the inscriptions 
on the Buddhist Excavations, and is still illustrated in 
the case of the Jainasof Western India. In tlie course 
of ages, Kshatry^as and Vaishyas, mainly of Aryan 
blood, seeing the peculiar honours claimed by and 
accorded to Brahmans, not unnaturally aspired, we may 
suppose, after promotion ; and in the miscellaneous so- 
ciety of India, gave themselves out for Brahmans, though 
by the real priestly class they might not bo altogether 
acknowledged to have this standing. In every pro- 
vince of India there are cultivating and labouring 
Bralimans, so-called, who are not acknowledged by 
their brethren in general to bo of the real stamp; and 
who claim as their privilege only three of the six consti- 
tuted works of the Brahmans — those of rciading the 
Vedas, sacrificing for themselves, and giving aims- 
Examples of this class of Brahmans may be found 
in the Bhatela Brahmans of Gujarat;* intheShenaAn 
Brahmans of the Maratha country and Goa territories*; in 
the Ilaiga Brahmans of the Karnalika ; t and in the Ma- 
hastana, or Mastan Brahmans of Odra, or Orissa — who 
are as likely to have been originally A ryas of the rul- 
ing and cultivating tribes seeking elevation in caste, 
as Brahmans deteriorating themselves by th*^ir present 
employments4 It is notorious that in the Bengal Army, 

* See APuthor’s Journal of a Tour in Gujanit, in Oriental Chris- 
tian Spectator 1835, p. 250 

I Letter of Huddlestone Stokes Esq. to the author. 

J Noticing the Mastan Brahmans, Mr. A Stirling (Trans, of As- 
Soc. vol. XV., p. 198) says, Besides cultivating with their own hands 
gardens of the Karbii(Arnm Indicum) cocoanut, and Areca,and the pi- 
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many of the parties who had professed to belong to the 
Brjlimanhood, have been known to declare themselves to 
be of a lower grade^ to get admittance into regiments in 
which there was more than the desired supply of Brah- 
mans. All this is said with the full admission of the fact 
that the Brahmanical theory of the total extinction of 
the Kshatriyas and Vaishyas is altogether inadmissiljle. 
The descent of some of the Rajput princes finm the an- 
cient Ivshatriyas, — with a mixture of foreign and abori- 
ginal blood, — seems undeniable, even without the rap- 
turous advocacy of the modern Pauranika, the worthy 
and genial Colonel J ames Tod. 

IV. — Orthodox View of the Mixed Castes. 

AccordiiJg to Mann, the oiTginal developement of 
humanity was conlined to the Four Castes now noticed. 

Three Castes, the Brahman, the Kshatriya, and theVai- 
shya/' he says, arc twice-born ; the fourth, the Shiidra, 
is once -born ; and there is not a fifth. These, divisions 
of human society, however, it must be seen at once, are 
quite’inadequate to the exigencies of its progress and his- 
tory. Other classes of men, with other duties, must have 
appeared in India, as well as in otlier countries, soon after 
the first settlement in it of any considerable body of the 

per beetles, or pan, they very frequently follow the plough, from whiclx 
circuinstancG tlicy are called Halia Bic^liiuaria, and they^ are found 
everywhere in great numbers of Mukaddams and Sarharakars, or 
hereditary renters of village.««. Those who handle the plongli glory in 
their occupation, and affect to despise the Bed or Veda Bralnnniis, 
who live upon alms. ... I have not been able to trace satisfactorily 
the origin and history of these Mastaii Brahmans, who I am informed re- 
semble the cultivating Brahmans of Tirhut and Behar.” 

* Manu, X. I. 
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descendants of our first proo cnitor. Such classes Hinduism 
recognizes; but it views them, and certain degiaded classes 
of the people, and other bodies of men not yet within the 
pale of Hinduism, as the issue of connubial intercourse and 
adultery, and of after-propagation by that issue, and 
treats them as muh‘s and hybrids.* It calls them the 
Mixed Castes (Vania Sankara). The origin thus attri- 
buted to them is doubtless entirely of a fictional charac- 
ter. The “ Mixed Castes,’’ must have originated princi- 
pally from the increase of occupations in the Hindu com- 
munity, brought about by the growing demands and divi- 
sion of labour, and by the circumstance of the dominant 
people (the A'ryas, to be immediately noticed), coming in 
contact with ajboriginal tribes, which, keeping in the main 
beyond the pale of Hinduism, have either been ultimately 
degraded, or have maintained for themselves in their own 
retreats a precarious independence. I introduce, — with 
a few exjdanations, — the information which is given 
respecting them by Manu. We are able to identify 
several of his dosignitioiis as those of tribes distinct ffom 
that of the dominant class which established Brahmanism, 
and the system of faith with which it is associated. 

“ Sons, begotten by the twice-born on the class imme- 
diately I)?low them, wise legislators call similar in Class 
[with their parents, but not the same] because they are 
degraded*l)y the lowness of their mothers. Such is the 
primeval^ rule for the sons of women one degree lower 

* Commenf ing on the passage last quoted from Maim, Kulluica 
Bhatt'i, as noticed bj Mr. Muir (Original Sanskrit Te'xts, p. 175), 
says, “ There is no fifth Cask* ; for Caste cannot be predicated of the 
mixed tribes, seeing that like mules, they belong to another species 
distinct from that of their father aud mother.” 
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[than their husbands] : for the sons of women two or 
three cle§frees lower, let this rule of law be known:— 

“ From a Br5>hinan, on a Vaishya wife,*^ is born a 
son called Amhashtha,"' who, as Manii in another law 
says, should live by curing disorders,’’ and whose class 
is recognizable as the j^vihastah a people nientioncd 
by Ptolemy,f ‘‘and represented as a ^^Vaidija' or 
Physician;”:): on a Shudra wife, [is bornj a Nisfidda, 
originally viewed as a “ settled” inhabitant, one of 
the Aborigines, but afterwards appointed “ to catch 

* The Code, it will be observed, docs not tell us what the ofrs])nng 
of a Brahman and a Kshatviya woman, referred to in the preceding 
general law, is. Probably a verse has here disappeared from the 
manuscripts. In tlie Sahyadri Khanda of die Skanda Piu ana, wc find 

it thus written JTRf | 

^TITdfff^rr : — The offspring of a Vipra (Brahman on a Kshatriya woman 
is a Murdhdbhisjukta (anointed in the liead), a Rajanya (of piincely 
descent) reckoned higher in religion than, a Kshatriya. Kiilldka Bhupa 
supplies Murdhdvasikta^ but adds to it, as apparently designations also 
givew to this kind of offspring, Karana^ ov Kdyastha. Pie- 

fixed to these four designations. Sir W. Jones (Mann, x. C) supplies 
tlie words, “ They are named in orderT But tlie names are not in tlie 
order of four ranks, but expressive of four Castes, alleged to be of 
one origin and equal status. The Murdhabhishikta^ or Murdhdvasikta^ 
Caste is held by the Brahinaws to be no longer in existence. 

t AjxfiaTai^ Pal. A^ii^aarai, Ptol. lib. vii, EcJ. Bert.^p. 204. 

J As noticed by Professor Jwassen, the appearance of the Vaidya 
here is puzzling ; but probably the Code had it in view tt» give to a 
Vaidya more than the rank of a Vaishya, as each of those mixed classes 
partakes in the dignity of the father. Onw'ards the Code gives to the 
Ambashtha^ the cure of disorders, dropiiing tlie Vaidya out of view. It 
is probable that the country of the Ainbashthas, like the Karnatika of 
the present day, furnished remarkable physicians or travelling quacks, 
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fish/’’*' named also Pdnishaoa^ in tlie Jati- Viveka, aad tlie 
Sahyadri Khanda — a Sonar, or goldsmith. t ^ 

“ From a Kshatriya, on a 8hudra wife, springs a crea- 
ture called Ugra ,*' — the patronymic of a people in the 
time of the Vedas, perha])s the original of the Hungarian 
nation, — “ with a nature partly warlike and partly servile, 
ferocious in his manners, cruel in his acts, and command- 
ed, — with the Kshattri and Pukkasa to be afterwards 
mentioned, — “ to live by killing animals that live in holes. ”t 
The sons of a Brahman by [women of] three [lower] 
classes, of a Kshatriya by [women of) two, and of a 
Vaishya, by one [lower] class, are called Apasada, or 
degraded. 

‘‘From a Kshatriya, by a Brahman woman, is born a 

* At the time of the Mahdbh^rata, (Rfijadharmmaiiash^lshana 
parva, vv. 2209-2218, Cal. Ed. vol. iii. p. 443) the NishMas and 
Mlechchas dwelling in the Vindhy^ mountains, and the rejmted 
descendants of the wicked Vena are reckoned at a hundred thousand 
(classes ?). The picture of the Nishdda there given seems to have had 
a party like the Bhilla for its type, a being spoken of as “ deformed, 
dwarfish, of the colour of chared-wood, with red [furious ?] e) es, and 
black hair.” To this descri])tiou of him we shall afterwards advert. 

f The classing of a goldsmith with a Nipidda seems curious ; but the. 
Nh’didda was not considered so alien from the ruling race as is commonly 
supposed. In the Kaintiyana i. 33, wc find Kama spoken of as meeting 
with Guha, “ the ])ious, and beloved prince of the Nishadas” 

rir^f*) The Bombay goldsmiths, however, don’t like 
to be associated with the Nish Adas, and plead for being considered a sort 
of sub-Br^hmans. The SabyAdri Khanda gives to the SonAr, viewed 
as a PArashava, more than the religious status of a Shddra. It denomi- 
nates him a Mahashudra, or great Shudra. That work, however, is but 
a late production. 

J In the SahyAdri Khanda of the Skanda Purina, the Ugra gets the 
rank of a Kajput. 
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Siitd' [the sent”], to ‘Mive by managing horses and 
driving cal’s and wlio, of old, must have been the 
great traditional l3ard, or reciter, of the families in which 
he was found.* 

“ From a Vaishya, by a military or sacerdotal wife, 
springs a Mdghada,'" “authorized to travel with merchan- 
dise,’’ — and probably an aboriginal inhabitant of the pro- 
vince of Mnghada ; “ and a Vmdchd\ of the country of 
Vidcha, — first mentioned in the Sanskrit writings as be- 
longing toKing Janaka, — “toliveby waiting on women.” 

“ From a Shudra, onaVaishya, Kshatriya,or Braliman 
woman, are born sons of a mixed breed, called A yogava 
(a monstrous junction); a Kshattri,” “a degraded being, 
who must live by killing animals;” “and a Chdndnln, the 
lowest of mortals,” — t whose tribe is recognized by 
Ptolemy as that of the Kandalt, or Gondali^ on the river 
Tapti, j: (perhaps the Gonds, — adjoining the of 

the same author, identified as the — or the Gondha- 

//.S’, still a wandering tribe of the Maharashtra.) 

“*From a Bndiman, by an Fgra female, is born an 
A'rrlta ; by one of the Ainbaslitha.tribc, an A'bhim '' — 
designated from Ahira, of Ptolemy, on the banks of the 
Indus, and represented by A hir, the name of a class of 
shepherds in Sindh, Kachb, and Kathiawad ; “ by one of 
the Ayogava tribe, a Dhigimia/'^ “ appoint(Ml to sell 
leather.” 

The Mahabharata ptoR^ssca to Ijave been recited by Ugrasravas the 
fion of tlie Suta Lomahai-sliana, who is stiid, however, to have received 
it from Vaisliaiiipdyana, a disciple of V?/dsa, the I'cputc'd “ compiler,” as 
his name bears, of the Vedas and Shastras, 
t Manu, X. 6-12. 

§ Ptol. Geo. Ed. Bertii. p. 204. 

8 . ' 


t Manu, X. 15. 
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“ The son of a Nisliada by a Sliudra woman is by tribe 
a Puhkasa^'' “ to live by killing animals that live in 
holes “ but the son of a Sliudra by a Nish^^ woman, 
is named KnJckvtaka, 

One born of a Kshattri by an Ugra is called Sva- 
pdka (dog-eater) ; and one begotten by a VaidCha on an 
Ambashthi woman is called Vena^' “ who should strike 
musical instruments/’* 

“ Those whom the twice-born beget on women of equal 
classes, but who perform not the proper ceremonies, 
people denominate Vrdtya^ or excluded from the Gayatri- 

From such an outcast Brahman springs a son, of a 
sinful nature, named a Bhurjakantaka ^ an A'vantyay a 
Vdtadhtma, a Pitshpadha, and a Shaikhxi,'' — who seem to 
have been inhabitants of the countries near the western 
part of the Vindhya range. 

“ From such an outcast Kshatriya comes a son called 
Jhalla (Rajguru), a Media (wrestler), a Nichhavi,\ 
Nata (a dancer), a Karana, a Khasa*' (of the Khasya 
tribe), and a Dravida,'' — of the eastern coast of the 
peninsula. 

From such an outcast Vaishya is born a son called 
Sudhanvd, Chdryya, Kdruslia, Vijanmay Maitray and 
Sdtvatay ' — the last mentioned being near the Vindhya. J 

“ KDa^yUy ' — originally a non- Aryan, — “ or outcast of 
any pure class, begets, on an Ayogavi woman, a Sairin- 
dhra, who should know how to attend and dress his 
master. 

* V6na comes from Vina, a Ijre. 

•t This is supposed by Professor Lassen to be for Li chav i\ a class of 
people, noted as warriors, in the East of India, 
t Manxi X. 17-23. 
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A Vaideha begets on her a sweet-voiced Maitreyakat 
who ringing a bell (or gong) at the appearance of dawn, 
continually praises great men. 

A Nishddci begets on her a Malaga va, or Dclsha, who 
subsists by his labour in boats, and is named Kaivarta, 
by those who xl well in Aryavarta,^ 

‘‘From a Nishada, by a Vaideha w'oman, springs a 
Khrdvara, who cuts leather, and from a Vaideha by 
women of the Kardvara and Nishada castes an Andhra 
(of the eastern part of the peninsula), and a Meda,^ who 
must live without the town/' — perhaps of the degraded 
Meda (“ Mair’’) tribe in Rajputana. 

“From a Chandala, by a Vaideha woman, comes a Pdn- 
duwpdkdf who works with cane and reeds; and from a 
Nishdda, an Ahindika^'' said to be a “jailor.’’ 

“ From a Chandala, by a Pukassi woman, is born a 
^opdka*y^\\o lives by punishing criminals, a sinful wretch 
ever despised by the virtuous. 

m K Nishadi woman, by a Chandala, produces a son 
called Antyavasdyi (pcrfoimer of the lowest actions) em- 
ployed in places for burning the dead, contemned even by 

the contemptible.” t 

“The following races of Kshatriyas, by their omission 
of holy rites and by seeing no Brdhinans, have gradually 
sufik among men to the lowest of the four classes [ the 
Shiidras]: — Paimdp'akas, [of the east of India], Odras 
[ of Orisa ], and Dr avid as [ of the south east o1 India ] ; 
Kdmhojas, Yava?ias [Greeks], and Shakas [Sacfe]; Pdra- 

* Manu, X. 32-34. Tlie region of the A'ryas, 

f The Maratlia Brahmans consider the Meda the equivalent ol’Gonda. 

J Manu, X. 36-39. 
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<las, Palilavas [ Persians], Chinas [Cliinese],^ KirdtaSy 
DaradaSy and Khashas [all identified as names of peoples 
and tribes]. All those tribes of men which arc sprung 
from the classes produced from the mouth, the arm, the 
thigh, and the foot of Brahma, b^?came outcasts and are 
called Dasy us, whether they speak the language of the 
MlechchhaSy or that of the Aryas^'f 

The Mixed Classes of the Hindus, even in their generic 
designations, are now far more numerous than those 
which are here indicated, though doubtless there has been 
a gi'cat iiidis]:)Osition on the part of the Ih’alunans to ex- 
tend them nominally beyond those found mentioned in 
the more ancient Law Books, This fact may )>e illustrat- 
ed by any of the Tabular views of the Castes eoustrueted 
by the natives in any of the provinces of India, — as in that 
of the Maliar<rslitra,.or Maratlia coimti'y, a transliteration 
and translation of which, in an abridged form, may^ witli 
its introductory matter, be here introduced, as the most 
distinct and prtcisc document of the kind procurable.;}: 

1 . ‘*The Bi^ihmans have proceeded from the mouth 
of the god Brahma. They have a right to the perfor- 
mance and use of the Sixteen Sacraments and the Six 
religious Works.” The Sixteen Sacraments ( samsharas), 
here alluded to, arc the following : — garhhadhanay sacrifice 
to promote conceplion, or acknowledge it when it occurs; 

* TIte ti'ccTtvcnce of tlic Cluiias and Yavanaa in tiiis verwe indicaU'SF 
this ]X)rtion of Maim to be later than the time of the Greeks in India. 

■f Manu X. 43-45. See, on some of tlie tribes liere mentioned, 
Wilson’s VisJinu Purana, p, 177. 

J This character I gf'^e it on comparing the Marathi Tables with the 
Bimilar documents of Bengal, the Gwal<^r SUite, Orisa, the Canarese 
country, the Ttoil country, Malayalim, etc. 
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pvnsavana, sacrifice on vitality in tlie foetus ; anavctlo- 
bharta, sacrifice in the third month of pregnancy ; Vishrm- 
hall, sacrifice to Vishnu in the seventh month of preg- 
nancy ; simnatonnaijava, sacrifice in the fourth, sixth, or 
eighth month ; jatakarmma , the birth ceremony, giving* 
the infant clarified butter from a golden spoon before 
dividing the navel string; namaliarana, naming the child 
on the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, or liundred-aiid-first 
day; nhlikramana, carrying him out to be presented to 
the moon on the third lunar day of the third light fort- 
night ; suryavalokana, carrying him out to be presented 
to the sun in the third or fourth month ; annaprashana 
feeding him with rice in the sixth or eighth month, or 
when he has cut his teeth; clmdaharyifa , tonsure, in the 
second or third year ; vpanayanci, investiture with the 
string in the fifth, eighth, or sixteenth year ; mahaitamya 
instruction in the gayatri-mantra, after the Munja, the 
ceremony of investment with the sacrificial cord ; sama- 
'carttana, loosing the Munja from the loins ; vicaha, mar- 
riage, wuth its immediate antecedents and concomitants ; 
svaryarohana, funeral ceremonies and obsequies, to forward 
the entrance of the spirit into Svarga, or heaven.’®^ The 
dispensation of such of the Sacranients here mentioned ns 
precede birth, is attended with the injury of all delicate 
feeling in families. There is much ceremony, without 
any really moral irnpoj t, in all the Hindu Sacraments. 
The Six Constituted works of the Brahmans h^ve been 
already mentioned. t 

2. ‘^Tlie Kshatriyas have proceeded from the arm 

In this mention of the Saeraments, I liave pi’incipallj followed 
AEolesworth (Dictionary, p. Rut compare Steele’s Summary of 

the Law and Customs of Hindu Caste, p. 30. 
f See above, p. 17. 
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oC the god. They have a right to the use of the Sixteen 
Sacraments and Tliree religious Works, 

3. “ The Valshijas have proceeded from the foot of 
the god. They have a right to the use of the Sixteen 
Sacraments and Three religious Works. 

4. ‘‘ The Shudras have proceeded from the foot of the 
god. They have a right to the use of Twelve Sacra- 
ments through the Naina -Mantras.* Their duty is to 
serve the other three Castes. 

Thus were created the Four Castes (vanias). The 
god Brahma also produced some Mind-born Sons. One 
of these was Kashyapa Rishi [the son of Marlchi one of 
the Mind-born Sons], who gave birth to the gods 
(Decas) and Titans {Daitijas), and so continued the 
progression of the world.f The Brahmans had the 

* The principal Sacraments not allowed to Shudran arc Upanayana, 
Mahdnamya, and Saniavarltana. The Nama-Maiitnis arc the sim])le 
invocations of the names of the gods, as distinguished from Vcdic texts. 

t In the doctrine X)f the Mind-born sons of Bvaliina, here alluded to 
(designedly in an obscure form, for preventing the charge of inconsist- 
ency), there is, even in Mann (i. 32-et s(‘(p), a theory of the origin of the 
liuman race quite inconsistent with tlie orthodox view of the origin of 
Caste. “ Having divided his own body into tAVo parts, the lord [Brahma, 
the creator] became, with thelialf, a male, and Avith the half, a female; and 
in that female he created Virdj. Kuoav, O most excellent of Brahmans, 
[Manu is heiV* represented as speaking to Bhrigu, one of the Mind-born 
Sons, or Sons formed by Manu] that I am the person Avdioin that male Yiraj 
after perfofming devotion, created : 1 avIio am the creator of all iliis 
[world]. Being desirous to f<)rm crcatiyes, I jAerformed very arduous 
devotion, and first created ten Maliarsliis, (great Kishis) the lords of 
creatures : Mariehi, Atri, Angiras, Piilastya, Pulaha, Kratn, Praehe- 
tas, Vashishtha, Bhrigu, and Narada. They, endued with great energy, 
(nxifited seven other Manus and D^vas, and the abodes of Devas, and 
Maharshis of boundless power, Yakshas, R.ikhasas, Pishachas, Gan- 
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custom of receiving in niarriage females of all the 
four Castes (the wife of his own Caste being the first.) 
The Kshatriyas married the females of three Castes, 
including their own. The Vaishyas were to exclude the 
females of the Brahman and Kshatriya Castes, and 
to many those of their own and the Shddra Caste. The 
Shudras were permitted to contract marriages only in 
their own Caste. Such i^as the custom of the former 
ages. The ofl^spring of such marriages is called the 
Aymloma* The offspring of unlawful connexions between 
the higher Caste men and lower caste women is called 
the Pratiloma.t TJie period for the investiture with 
the sacred thread of the male issues of the Brahman, 
Kshatriya, and Vaishya Castes is [properly] restricted 
to the age of nine years (to the commencement of the 


dharvas, Apsarasas, Asuras, Nu^as, Serpents, Snparnas, and the dif- 
ferent classes of Pitris, Kinnaras, a 2 )es, fishes, various birds, 

beasts, deer, Mkn, and wild anim.als with two rows of teeth Thus 

by nay appointment [that of Manu, the son of the self-existent] 
and by the t()rcc of devotion, tliesc great ones created all this mova- 
ble and immovable world with sejinrate actions allotted to each creature.” 
To this passage, as opposed to the orthodox theory of Caste, I directed 
attention in my lectures to the youth of Bombay many years ago. Mr. 
Muir (whose translation T have adoj>ted in giving it, O. S. T. ji. 16), 
I atn glad to notice, thus refers to wilt be observed that 

among the creatures formed by the teu Maharshls are Men, \dtio are not 
specified as lieiiig of any particular caste. How does this creation by the 
Maharshis consist with the four being created separately, and by the 
immediate act of Brahmd, as described inverse 31,” [in which they are 
spoken of as brought from his head, hands, etc] ? 

* From Ana, with, and lom^^ hair, grain, or lino, meaning in the 
direct line of nature. 

•f The reverse of the preceding. 
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ninth year)* Those wliose thread ceremony has not been 
solemnized within that period are called Vratija. The 
children born to the Vraiyas by adultery with the 
women of their own caste are called the Vrdtya'^Santati 
(Vrdtya-progeny). Again, those bora of illegal con- 
nexion of the men of any one of the above-mentioned 
castes with the women of any other caste are called the 
Mixed Castes {Sankara- Jdli), The authors of the Jati- 
Viveka, the Braliajjati-Vivcka, the Madhava Kalpalita, 
and the Parashuraina Pratapa [works of authority 
among the Maratlia Brahmans], say there are many 
Mixed-Castes in this last age (Kali-Yuga) which cann6t 
be determined and described. Yet, with the help of 
Maim and the other Rishis, they enumerate 134 produced 
fi’om the Anulonf^as and Fratilomas, and the •mixture (by 
the Sankara- Jail) of the •four original Castes. They 
describe their modes of subsistence, and notice the Castes 
which are referable to the Sankara- Jati and those which 
are not. The following is the sum of them : — 

Direct ly from god — tlio Bruhmaii , Kshatriya, Vaishya, and Sh lidra * 4 
Frdm the A nnloma — tlic Miirdlni- Vasikta, the Ambashdia, tlie Pa- 
rashava, the. IMahishya, tiie Ugra, and the Vait^lika-Karana 

Churana f> 

From the Pratiloma — the 8iila, the Vaideliika, the Ch^n<l^a, 

the Miigadha, tJie J\Hliata-NiHh;\da, tlie Ayogava , 6 

From the Vrdtijas and the Sankaras togetlier, according to 


the preceding book^ 36 

To which arc to ])e added, from the Pai^ashimama Pratapa, 22 

Total of Castes euiimernt(‘d 134.” 


* St'c the injunction ofManu on this matter, above, pp, 15-16. But 
compare with it, tor the application of tlie term Vrdtya^ the Mahdbharata, 
Anushashana Parva, 6. 2621 : — The three outcaste classes are the 
Dh^nddla, the Vnitya, and the Vaidya, begotten by a Shiidra on fbmalefl 
of the Bnihman, Kshatriya, and Vaishya classes respectively. 
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tliemselvevS are subordinated to the Brahmans. To persons of 
low-caste seeking learning, not called for by their original posi- 
tion, he expresses no good will, as lie teaches tliat they wall 
upset the order of tilings, to the production of general inconve- 
niences and difficulties. In all this he is but a representative 
man of the orthodox, and still prevailing, school. Old India 
directs its unifonn effort to the conservation of caste with all its 
peculiarities and pretensions. Everything adverse to caste it 
interprets as a sure sign or omen of the arlvanco of the Kali 
Tuga, or iron age, preparatoiy to the destruction of the universe,' 
as guessed at in the curious attempts at prophecy made in the 
Puninas, on the hrst tlireateiiings or realization of Muhammadan 
coii(]iicst in the North of India. 


The following very curious speciuicn of (lieso prcpliccios is Iicre woj’thy 
of attention 

three ttlbcfi, but degraded, and A'blu'rat» and Siii'ulias, will ocoupy Shiuiu'isliti.i, Slnha, 

ATlnida,nml Marabhinni and ^!^udl,'8 ont-cnatcB, and i'..u bari.ins will bo jniHtors of tlio binki ol iho indns, 
liilrvilin, the Chandrablnlga and Kasha u. 'I'hcHe niU be coutempoinrv mun.vK hs, o\pr tboomth, 

Kings of ihurlliJi violent tomioi , and ovoi udduted to la’sebood and vMoKodnoss, They will uiflUt 

death 'll noincn, cl.ildicn, ard cows, they will S' i/o upon the piuperty of llioir snhhits, thev wiil hoof 
liniitfd power, and Will t'.r tho inost p... I. lapidlv’ i isc and fall , tlndr lires mil be slioi f. then irisirc'! insati- 
nhlo, and they w’lil d.splaj but httlc piety. J’lie pe pic of tiie railoti.s lountiles iiiteiinitik'lny mrlitlKm wrl 
follow then example, a-id tlic luibanaiii. bein f poweilnl in the pationnjje of the pi'i.u^, wliilst piiier (iiliis 
are neiilected, the people will pensh, illJi and piefy vmH doensue 'lay hy ij y, until the woihl will Ik 
WI 10II3' 'lepiatcd. 'I’lien piopoly a’ono mil (eiifei laiik , wial/li will be tlieonly soLrcc of dciolion , pulsion 
mil hi' (he sole bond ol union helm-c 11 ihe s( u-s , lalseliood will l,<j the only means of ni htli^.itkm 7 

and won en vwll ho ohjeels tiiei<l\ of sensual A'r.di'KMtioii Ivuth will he \cr3ratcd J)lii fbr Us miiirrai 
troasnics , the Jbalunani'al Ihiead mil comdilnle .1 Hi ilrinii , oMeinal tj'pev (a.; t!m st-atf and red pad)) 
will 1 k' the only 'listinotioiis (,1 tlif m \ eial oiders o( life , disiioiiesfy will Im tlie mUveisal of sub- 

sistence , weakness mil he Hum .iiise ol d p( iidcnee , intmn e aiul pit sinniition will be suoMitulfld for Jearplo^) 
lll.mulity will lie devotion , simple .iblutnoi w 11 bi> pm ill' .di"n , nmlu.tl iiss(«ut will be uuirriage ; lliio clitboft' 
mil be iljginl} , and watei al 11 otl will he esteemed a imU sp.in^. Amulsi all castes lie who is the strongasi , 
■williel^tn o\ei .i pniuipalitj thn, vitiated bv many tmlu. 'I'he p' 'pie enable to beiii the Iieavy bnrdeui: 
imposetl upon them' by their .m am ious .'ov-tr .eiis. v, ill tiKeutoj^c .iiikio" the valleys of tlie moimtams, .and 
will he ylad lio feed upon wild Imnei , Imihs, mots, floweis, and leaves then onlj C'lveiinji will he tho 
hark ol trees, and they will boevp-'sed to tue edd, and w ii"l, and son, and lain. No man’s life v ill exceed 
tliue and twenty jeirs 'J'lins 10 the Ivali a^e shall decay constTiifiy pioeeed, until the lunnnn r.'ice 
nppiot Ill's its anuilulatiou " WiImhi’s t Ishan thiraiin, pp. 4SI -4^2. b'ln nioie matter ot fho samo kind, with 
I'uiiuus vailalions and discrep'ineies sio pp r)22-020 ol Ihcsanu' woik, the r2lh Skauda of the Uluigava a, 

I ivii r'rtn/v^iiv /»r Mm tlmi* Pm In it. 
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V. — Origin and Development ok Indian Caste. 

The artificial system of Caste, to \vlii(;h the Uvo jirecCd- 
irig* sections have been devoted, was not the growtli of a 
single age, or even of a few ciniturics. The exhilntiou of 
its origin and development is llie great desideratum in all 
researches into the history of the Social life of India. 
It is to he regretted tliat tlie matmials for such an ox- 
hiliition are but of limited extent and of diffienlt interpre- 
tation. We arrange our notices of them, as fu* as prac- 
ticable, in clirouological order. 

I, Wc begin with gleanings from the TYi///.s\ 

The earliest SOI irc('S of information on Indian society 
are, of course, flic o](l(‘st jiortions of the vast and vari« 
ed body of Indian literature, denominated the VCdas, 
In referring to them fyr this information, wliich can he 
colledcd oiiijr with; much lahouj*, wo must distinctly 
n'cognise their peculiar character .as literaiy and religious 
w orks. 

The word Veda, as wc have elsewhere said, may he 
rendered PWnt-of- Knowledge or of Vision, its root ap- 
pearing in the Greek and Lcctin rido 

and video, and Englisli The works to# wliich 

this name is applied, however, have no coinpreliensive 
contents suitable to their designation, — which appears to 
have been given them merely because of tlicir great 
age and estimated venerable character, as embodying 
the religious songs and hymns of the ancient Indians. 

* India Tliree Thousand Yoai-b Ago, p. 15. 

10 
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They are four in numher, the Rig^ Sama, Yajur, and 
Atharva. ^ The Rig* Veda, which contains their oldest 
material and in its oldest form, has, in its Sanhita or 
collection, some 11,000 or 12,000 distichs or Richas 
(from whence it receives its name), arranged in Sukias, 
or Hymns, principally according to their authors and 
the gods to whom they are addressed. The Yajur (li- 
terally sacrificial) Veda, occurs in two collections — the 
Krishna, or Black, the more ancient, bearing also the name 
of the Taittiriga (probably derived from the school or 
sect by whom it was formed) — 'and the Shukla, or White, 
bearing also the name of the Vdjasaneya, of an origin 
similar to that now mentioned. A large portion of 
its materials in both forms is derived from the Rig, 
to about the half of which it is equal in the ex- 
tent of matter in both of its forms united.'* The Sdma 
VSdat which is said by the Brahmans to have 7,000 
verses, f draws almost the whole of its contents from 
the Rig, selecting them, however, in small portions from 
particular hymns, and arranging them principafly for 
sacrificial chanting at the soma sacrifices by a parti- 
cular class of priests, f The Atharva Veda, which is said 

* In the Black Yajur Veda, there appear in the MS. before me 
to be about 18oG distichs. 

f In Dr. Stevenson’s edition it occupies only some 3,395 lines. In 
BenfeVy, it has about 2735. 

J lliough mast of the H^mms (Siiktas, laudations, — from sii good and 
rikta spoken) of the Kig-Veda are intended for personal and family 
use, it is obvious from some of them, of later composition than their 
associates in the SanhUd or collection, that a somewhat definite order 
had been adopted by the parties acting as priests when these later 
hymns were composed. Thus, e. g. in R. V. ii. 5. varga 17, we have 
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to have 6,015 verses, is posterior to the others in compo- 
sition ; and it is mostly filled with incantations and curses 
and blessings. It takes only a few of its pieces from 
the hymns of the Rig, and principally from those of 
latest composition. 

The representation of what may be called the V edie 
"period of time is to be sought for principally in the Rig- 
Veda^ because the pieces which it contains are found 
individually, though not in chronological arrangement, 
in their original form, and because it is the great fount 
from which the contents of the other Vedas have, in so far 
as they represent that period, been drawn ; and to it 
the chief inquiries into that period Jiavc to be directed. 

The chronological limits of the oldest Vedic, period, 
properly called by Dr. Max Miillei* the Chhandan, — that 
in which the Chants or Songs the Vedas weje first 
composed, — has been shown by that able scholar, in per- 
fect consistency with the researches of other orientalists, 
to range from between the year 1200 to 1000 13. C. * 
embracing the time, according to our received Hebrew 
chronology, intervening between Gideon the judge, and 
Solomon the king, of Israel. 

The light which the Vedas, viewed in connection with 
the language in which they arc composed, throw on 
the ethnical relationship and geographical position, and 
social condition, of the Indians at that remote period, 

• 

this verse : “ Thine, Agni, is the ofRcc of the JTotr^ of the Votri^ of 

the of the Nesht^i ; thou art the Agnidhra of tlie rJevout ; tliiae 

is fhe function of the Prashdstri ; thou art the Adhvanjii and the 
Brahma ; and the householder in our dwelling.” 

* History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 572. 
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tliougli of a limited, is still of an interesting and valu- 
able, character* 

The language of the Vedas, — which after it enjoyed 
posterior culture, came to be denominated the Samicrita 
(literally coucreala) or cultivated, — has been found to be 
intimately connected, both in grammar and vocables, 
not only Avirli the ancient languages of Persia, ultimate- 
ly denominated the Zand and Pahlvi, but with the 
(Jreek, Latin, Golhic, Celtic, and other European lan- 
guages, comprehended in tlie ludo*Tentonlc family. Of 
these languages, it is not the parent, but the sister or 
cousin, as has been seen from tlahr philological compar- 
ison, each of them throwing its own light on the pecu- 
liar forms and states ill wliicli tlieir oldest*' words first 
became current, when established by conventional 
usage; and each of tliijm containing proofs of subsequent 
invention and modification of words according to tlie cos- 
mic and social experience, thought, feeling, and cultiin^ 
of the divergent and, in some instances, widely-separated 
tribes to which tliey lielong. They are merely fragnumts 
of an older language spoken by tlie progenitors of these 
tribes, acknowledging a common origin, and long kept 
united by intercourse and common iritercsts^On tins 
matter a perfect consent of orientalists has Heen gener- 
ated and expressed of late years. 7'he ease has been 
well ])nt hy J)r. Max Midler, who, after giving examples 
of the grammatical affinity and verbal accordance of 
tlie cognate languages now referred to, thus writes ; — 
“ Hence all these dialects point to some more ancient lan- 
guagewhich was toth(?m whatLatiu was to the Komance 
dialects, — only that at that early period there was no liter- 
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uture to preserve to us some remnants of that motlier- 
tongiic that died in givirn^ birth to tlie modern Ari.'iii 
dialects, such as Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
Windic, and Celtic. Yet, if there is any truth in in- 
ductive reasoning, that language was once a living lan- 
guage, spoken ^11 Asia by a small tribe, nay originally 
by a small family living under one and the same roof, 
as the language of Camoens, Cervantes, Voltaire, and 
Dante, was once spoken by a few peasants wdio had 
ljuilt tbeir huts on the Seven Hills nc'ar the Tibris. If 
we compare the two tables of paradigms, the coinci- 
dences between the language of the Veda and the dialect 
s})oken at the present day by the Lithuanian recruit at 
Berlin are greater by far than 1 )etwa^en Frencband Italian ; 
and, after Bopp’s Compcmdlm GrawiDar has been com- 
l)letcd, it will be seen clearly that all the essential forms 
of grammar had lieen fully framed and established be- 
fore the llrst separation of the Arian fg^mily took plaec/’^ 
The Sanskrit is more closely allied to what has been 
call(?d the Zand,')j^ the language of th(3 remains of the an- 
cient Zoroastrian literature, thaii* * * § to anv of its other cog- 
iiate tongues. So muc4 ij^ this the ease that some re- 
s])ectable orientalists, as the late Geneial V^ans ]vennedy| 
and Mr. John Roiner of the Bombay Civil Service, § have 

* ^lullrr on Gomj«rativu i\Iythology (OxfurJ j». I'h 

f Tina word is widely apjdied by the Parsis both to (he and 
comments of t^oir ancient books; but, us suggested by Dr. Muihn*, 
it is probably connected with the Sanskrit Chhandas, poeticai metre, 
or Chants. 

J Researches into the Affinity of Languages, pp. 102-192. 

§ Zend : is it a language ?* London, 185i:>. 
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held that the Zand is merely an artificial fabrication from 
the Sanskrit made by the Parsi priests of India. On this 
matter we made the following remarks in 1842 : — 
‘‘ Whether or not the Pdrsi' priests in India, from their 
traditional reminiscences of the ancient languages could 
have fabricated some of the Zand \vritin*gs, I shall not 
positively assert. There is a poverty in the expression 
of some of these writings, particularly of the minor litur- 
gical pieces, which shows that their authors had no 
ready command of the language in which they wrote. 
There is an approach to Gujarati idiom, in some 
instances, and to a Gujarati corruption of Sanskrit, 
which at one time awakened considerable suspicions in 
my mind. Viewing the matter of the Zand language, 
however, in its general aspect, I have no hesitation in 
declaring that none of the exiled and depressed Parsi 
priests in India can be supposed to have had the ability 
to invent that language, with its extensive and minute 
grammatical forms, and with its abundant and regular 
analogies to the Sanskrit, Persian, Paljjivi, Greek, Latin, 
and Germanic languages, as so distinctly evinced by 
Bopp and Buriiouf, and evident to the general student, 
and to write of a state of society altogether different 
from that in which they themselves were placed, and 
in many, respects dissimilar to that to which the legends 
of the Shahrfjimnh and other similar works, to which 
they attach some importance, refer.”* 

The judgment here expressed has beeit amply con- 
firmed by the latest lingual researches both in Europe 
and India. It is now admitted by every competent 


* Author’s work on the Pdrsi Religion; pp. 406-7. 
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philologist that both the Sanskrit and the Zand have 
not only had a common parent ; but that the people 
among whom they originally assumed their ultimate 
forms were longer united in social fellowship than the 
peoples, diverging from the same common stock, 
with whom the l^atm, Greek, and other Indo-Teutouic 
languages received their peculiar expansion and culture. 
Most interesting has it been to observe that the 
predominant race mentioned in the Vedas bears through- 
out these works the designation of Aryya^ (or A'rya) thus 
indicating the country from which it came to India — the 
Airyaoiihe Parsi sacred writings, applied both generi- 
eally to the land devoted to the doctrines and rites of 
tlie Avasta (the Zoroastrian liturgical course and code) 
as opposed to TAiryay and specially to Airy ana Vaejo^ the 
pure or primitive Airy a* This Airya is the Ariya%i the 
Persian and the Arriya of the Scythian tablets of the 
Achmrnenian Kings at Behistun* ; the Ariana of the 
Greeks, recognized in the designation of the Avian 
people as early as the times of Herodotusf ; and the 
eastern Iran of modern days. The value of this dis- 
covery, which belongs to European research, is enhanced 
and not diminished by the fact that the modern 
Brahnmnical commentators on the Vedas have interpreted 
the word xi'rya merely as a designation, meaning 

* See Rawlinson’s Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions in Joarnal of 
R. A. S. vo). X. ; Westergaard, in Transactions of R. S. N. A.; and 
Norris on the Scythic text of the Behistun Inscriptions, in J. R. A. S. 
vol. XV. 

f See the passages of Herodotus, referring to this matter, extracted 
and illustrated in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, vol. ii. pp. 289, 290. 
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“ respcctsible as it testifies to tlie success with which 
foreigners, so long debarred from the acquisition and perus- 
al of the Vedas, are now studying thorn. Though, as 
we have elsewhere said, There are instances in the 
Vedas in wdiieh the word A rija seems to he used in the 
sense of higli or respectable, this is perhaps a figurative 
use of the word, according to the well-known anal^^y 
of our adj(;ctive frank^'' expressive of the (jiialilids 
strikingly exhibited iii tlie Frank people. In the efeht 
of arya or arya, in tiie sense of higli or respectal^Jt,^’ 
being the origin of the name of the conritry, A'rya is 
probably equivalent to “ Highlands.”^ This opinioli is 
strcngtliened by the notice taken of Airyaaa Vavjo in 
the first fargard of the Vaiididad of the kiirsis, which is 
there mentioned as the first of the countries created by 
Aliuifei-Mazda or Hormazd, and as having liad a change 
of climate produced in it by Aughro-Mainyu or Ahrinian, 
giving, according to one form of tradition luentioned in 
the text, ten months of winter and only tw^o of summer, 
and according to another seven of summer and five ofi 
winter, — thus indicating, when the legends are interpreted, 
both a higli elevation and a northern latitude. Professor 
Lassen supposes that this district was on the western 
slopes oF the Bclurtag and Mustag, in the district in 
which the rivers Oxus and Jaxartes rise ; and that it 
formed the original seat of beth the Iranian and Indian 
uatioirs.f Its connexion with the former is rendered pro- 
bable not merely by geographical considerations, but by 
the fact tliat Persian is spoken in the district to the pre- 


^ Author’s India Throe Tliousuncl Ycais Ago, p. 17. 
f Lasseu^s Indischc Althcrthurnskundo, i. 626’5"J7, 
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sent clay hy the oldest triljcs ot Kaslighar, Yarkand, 
Khotcn, Aksu (tlie Oxns land), Tnrfan, and Khamil/^ 
On the course of the spread of the Aryas Irom the 
^rpiarter now mentioned, but little light can now be shed. 
Their locations as comprehended in the districts 
known to the early Iranians arc thus cnunieratcd in 
^die Tiirsi Yandidjid. We give their names in parallel 
colniniis, with the identifications wdiich have been made 
of litem by several distinguished literary authorities. 


} (t)Hh<hi(f Vdt.'ns.(a) fhuiiuuf (h) 

0 Air\.u\d Vaoi'*- * An.iiiJi 

^ CuoliUhT) ...... Sliuniv .... So^th.iu.i ... . . , 

iM.uA^ a .... Countir of tlu* 

t\\ (> M;u '\ 

1 Borii'u.i .. n.H-'i.i 

fi K<'s.tpta Nisani 

(j ii.iiu} llakb L.inil oftlu* 


^AU‘j)po) ZviKUi<;.i-’ anti 
Oi .11 It; a* s' 

7 the K.'ibul S<'juUm .. ... 

land) 

8 01 ^^t• 

') KlK'nl'', ''Ah Gui^.inaoi 
li( In Is I ti.’ . J ui 

lOHai.upuli . . . . ilci ni.tiid ,, Arachosia .... 
11 ll'nU.iti.A .... Sistaii .... Etyniandios 

• (tic.h llnjuantl- 

ihfi. 

1 I K.ii;h.i ...... 


18 1 ilshra ...... Chin 

11 S\ucma Kinnan oi 

Ihidashlshn- 


iMs^rn. (r) (il) 

Ai lana Anana 

Silt’d (lan of Auyh- 

dh 3 t 

Maru, Mai w- 

r.ac'ra ....... Tlacdia 

IN isauj A'is.ii.i. 

lloi.it Ari.i (nf th(» 

()i ('cks) ilciat. 


?e}i&tun, ^\l1h Sejist^n. 
its capital 
Dushak. 

TJiikncmn Kiibul 

Ujrcania Kandahdi. 

Arachotus .... AiadiOsia 
Et\uiai«droi» .. Ihlmon.l (\ ailo^ , 
noai ii\ei of 
nutnr*) 

ilhas;a‘ oI t lie 

<lcO',R’S, pic- 

sOJlt ]{i'l 

Chinr ’Til of Fcr- e?i V in iv.liur.t- 
cldUSl 'Mill 

Va' nna of tflio f.liilan 
ludiaui'. 


Ifii’Halpta-ITcnclu Hindunlan., The S^acu In- Iho .Seven In- linlus C'unntiy 
(SoAPii Rivers) dies dies. (>ev»n n \ im s') 

16 COtbCiibed) Ivhoj as.in . , Ne.ii “the 'r 

Ciiiia.M jii ut 
ov-caii,’' 


* Sec Liisseu, nt siipni. 

i Of l'toltm> . lI.iMii.; tor its dwt’ding-place .S'ughdo, 

§ In Etymology mrrvfcpondin ’ vulb llio ^ Nrar rciii'i.in. 

fa) Aiitlun’s I’drsf Ucligioii, e. 2'»t ib) Ooinmoutairo Bur I’ Yiujna. 

i( ) [mlisiiu- VldK’itlimiisuiin Jc i, ;» .,V'7-2(i 
(il) First ChapiLi <>f Vundidad lu Bunsca's Eg\ pi, vol. in. pp. 473-'j<)0. 

11 _ . ‘ 
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The Baron ^>LUl'^eu* thinks tliat the districts above men- 
lioiied wore the lialting places of the ATyas in their gradual 
rnarcli and progress, by extension^ to tlie land of the Seven 
Rivers j but Avithoiil taking this easy view of wliat may 
be only a genera] ge(\graphical notice according to the 
notions of the ancient Zoroastrians, we may nevertlielcss 
reito' to the fargard of theVandidfid as tlirovving some 
light on the expansion of the ATyas in the directioi» oF 
ludia^ into Avliich tliey probably entered either by the ' 
w csteni ])asses of the Hindu Kush, ])\ the eastern road' 
leailing from Kabul to the Indus, or from Hiviit, round 
the promontories of the Par()|)timisus tlirough Arachosia 
to fJhazna,aiKl tJieiicc by theJloland Pa.ss to the Indus. (' 
On the position oF the Aryas in their original Indian 
sealSj \Yc liave lately thus Avritteu : — 

^‘^At the time at which tlu^ .earlier portions ot* the 
Vedas wore comt)OScd, the A'lyas were ]>rijiei])al]y locaied 
on the hanks of the various aflluents oF the Indus and 
the province now denominated the Punjab. dTough 
Sovaiva Aehana, tla^ gr<*at Brahmanical commentator on 
the \ edas, v^]lo tloiirislied so late as the fourtf'enth 
ceiitiirv after Ohrisf, interprets tin* rivers mentioned i?i 
\\\e V evVvvs as \\\e g;YevvV sVvvwvas vA wvovVevw \.rw\\iv, Wwv 
oF the Veda giv('s him no authority for so doing. The 
rlvi'i's oF tin' Vedas seem alT to have been Ix'fore the 
immediate observation oF die wriiers of llie Hymns 
(SH/das) of w hich tlie collection of the Rig Veda is com- 

^ Iv^vpt lii |). 1 50-01 >. 

I Tliusc nro tlio U)iitfs indicated t>y Lassen. (Imlisclie Alther* 
thutnskunile, i. p. 551), Dr. M. Ittidler (Hist, of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 15.) also joins with them the run row jiasses of the 
Hinuilaya. 
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posed. ^Thou Imlra hast rescued llie kiiie, tliou lias! 
won the Soma juice ; thou liast let loose the ^CA)e)i rivrrs 
to flow*’ ^ ‘Tliou dhlst ii'ax'cYi^e ninety and ?ime streams 
like a hawk/ ‘ His exploits are most j»lorioiis, in tlial 
he has repleuislied the foii'r rivers of sweet wat(?r, spread 
over the surface of the earth/ j' “ y\Il (sacrilicial) viauds 
conceutrale ill A<^ni (die ^od of lire) as the seven great 
fivers [iiTiih'd] How into tiu? oceaii/’J In the Paiijiih, we 
lij^efour, or live, or seven, or more, {^reat rivers, accord- 
ing as we cross it to the Nordi or Soudi. It is oh- 
^ionsly this district which is denominated in tln^ Vandidad 
ot'the l^arsis, as abo\e, tlie Ilapta ITehdu^ ar 8(‘ven 
Indies, tlie word Ilehdu spnni»ini>f Irom SiiaZ/nf, the 
Sanskrit name of the Indus. Indeisl, the Indius is 
s]H‘cilically mentioned in the Veda as • licit river on the 
hanks of whicli some of the composers of the Vedas 
ai tually liwd T/ius, we have, “ May Sindh?i, the 
renowned hestower of wealth hoar us (ferlilizinj^ our) hroad 
Helds V itli watm*/’^ I repeat with a (williiip;) mind the 
praises of Jdiiivya [a kino'l dwelling on the hanks of the 
Sind/indW In one of th(‘ hymns of (he liig-Veda, threes 
sj/eeilic streams are tlms mentioned as eonmvtiHl with 
live of the Vedas ; — ‘ (Tlorioush shine forth, 

^ Wilson’s Ilic;-Veda, Yol. 1. p. '88. See also p. U'J . ^ 

t Ibid. p. 108. t Ibid. p. 181). 

§ Vandidad, 1st flirgard. * 

^ Sayana Achary?i, as hinted by Prof. Wilson, Kig-Veda, ii. p. .‘5, 
naderstand.s by tlie word Sindhu here, ^fSTrUJir^ the god presiding 
over waters. Even in tin's sense, however, it is nothing but the per- 
sonified Indus. 

Tlig-Veda, 2ud asht. 1st cidh, 11th v. 
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O Afijui, in tlic places in wliicli the (lescendanls of Mann, 
[tlie first or representative Aryan man J inliuLit, on tlie 
banks of the Dris/iadriUK ih^ A payd, and the Sarasrall^ 
These streams, ] am of opinion, are connected \vilh tin? 
south-westeni and not with the south-eastern sYsteni of 
Indian ri\<‘rs Two of them are thus noticed bv Mann : 

" The country l)ej\veen the divine rivers Sarasva.ti and 
Drishadvati formed by tlui g'ods, is called BralimiiA arta.”f 
'riu* * * § vSaraswiti is the Sarsuti north-west of Tljdm'shar 
(Stbfinesh\ar), as noti(‘ed by Protessor Wilson in bis 
Visimu Purfina.J It seems, from tlie manner in wlii»*h 
il is sometijn(\s spoken of in tlie V edas, to ]ia\e bcMoi a 
favourite with the AVvas and this probably ])(‘eaiise of 
some resemblance, — sncli perhaps as that of losing* ilself 
in the sands, for it etymologically means a lak(‘, — whicb 
itbcfre to (he JIaraqaiti, a river in the original Air\a, of 
which it was tlu^ namcsakc«|| The Drishadvati is sniiposed 

* BTmr^rr Text uf ttig-Ve'd-i 

}ty iMuller, vol. ii. p- 747. 

I M.diu li 17. Sir Wil]i;uii Jones says, “ frequenteu oy llie 
Out llie original is lonncMl by llie gods. 

I Wilson’s Vislniu Punina, p 1<S0. 

§ ViiMsIitlia dovolns to it alone' nvo lijnins in tlie olii Ashtaloi of 
tlie Eig-yddn. 

f 

II Foi’ tlie identi/icnlion oi’ tlio iicinio Jhd witJi ^^(ij'asvnUy 

Aveai* indvljU’d to Jhmioiil' (Cumnionta/io .snr Jo Notes ei 

EVIairci^scniciifs, ]). veil.) From Ihivaqaif'i^ the district of Amrhutia 
of the Crooks (Ariian, Expod. Alex. lu. onp. 2.’}; Strnh. Jib. xv. 
c. 2 ; Oionys. IViiog. v. K^DG ;Piiii. lib. vi. cap. J derived its 
n.unc. Biiniord’ v liilo nsenbing a cominoii origin to the names 
tfara<[aiti and Sarasvatf, tbit nnable to say whether Persin or India 
cmi olaim the oiiginal. Noticing, however, the district of Hai'dyo, ' 
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to liavc l)e(^ii in tlic iieighl>om*]ioo(l of l])o Sarasvati. 1 am 
not a^^a^c that tljo Apaya has been iilontith'd, tliongh it 
#iay he the Vipapa, ineiitioiied in the Mahahharata"^ along 
witii tlie Drishadvati and Vipislia. In another of tin' 
hymns of the ]{,ig-Veda, the livers T ymf, — the ecpiivalent 
according to etymology aiu^lothe Bralimanical commeiila-* 
tor on the \ eda, of the Vipiishh oi tlie Mahahhnrata, 
and the origin ofth(‘ jnesent JU‘as, — the Uj/pliffsis or 
of the Greeks, and tlie Clihutiuln — in later times 
tlu‘ SlnduclA or Satlej , — are mentioned as holding a 
eonversatiou with tlie sagt^ Vishvamitra, the author of 
many of the Vedie livmns.f I'he Vi pash i and tin' 
dwellers on the 1 — -tlie Ifijdasprs, or JliGum, 
-and the Sunja, (pvohahly not that near Ayodl)\a), aie 
iiK'ntioned in a hymn of Vnmd('\ a.;|; Jt is thus seen that 
lli(‘ Ihiiijah and its mdghhonviiood formed the original 
habitat of the Indian Aryas. The rivers of the soiith- 

mciitioiiod intlio V'aiKlidiul of tlie IMrsis, and idonhfv ing tin' word with 
SdragK the name uf an Indian liver (^now the lie justly 

oh^ei'ves that the Zand Ilarhyo is the moia* ancient iinm uT tin* woit 
:is lar as the vowels are coiicermnl (p. vin. it S(n| ) Lassen coneurs in 
tlic vnnvs ofUnmouf. lie notes also the a^^iianmait of tin* Zand 
Ifitrc/qaiti withihv. /Ao'nZ7/r((//N' of tin* euiK'itunn niscnptiOiis and oftho 
j)eople, too, of these inscri])! ions called Ihirnra (in tint ja’iii al ), con- 
tradtedfor Uomyaira^ from flantyu the j-iver, now nann'd tlic /A/v- 
md. The name of Z/oru////, in Sanskrit), Ik* thuiksV.is eiva-n 

in after times by tin* Indians to the river near Ajodlia, in cum- 
metnoratioii of that of Ariichm.i. * 

^ Bliishma Larva, iu of 2. Laiiglois, in iiis tninsLition of (bo 
Rig-Veda, tom. ii p. 230, says,” ‘‘ Je ne siiis (|uelle est la nvif'ic ([ui 
poitait la nomme d’ Apaya. 

I Hig-Veda, MnIJer’s text, voi. ii. p. 82S. 

J Rig-Veda 3d Adh. Gth. Asht. 20th — 22d. v. 
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eastorn system arc broiiglit to notice in the more advanced 
portions of the Rio--VtVla, The Yamuna and the (iomat'^- 
are first mentioned hy Shajavaslna, " a descendant of 
AtnV’ in the fourth Aslitaka/ The (ianga (Ganges) is 
only once ineihioned, and that in the ciglitli or last 
Ashtaka.f 1 lia\e si'cn no a^usion to tlie tiger in the 
Vedas, tliougli occasional mention is made in tliem of the 
lion. This is a presumption that the Itishis, at the time 
ofllu'ir composition, liad not yet readied the land of tlj(‘ 
tigei*. The distinctive lake Shar> nn:'i\atJ is sometinavs 

p'g-V<;(la 4tli fislitak, od Jidliy. (Munoi, ii, 452.) TIio 
)'(iiiLH‘uLi is also mentioned ])y Vasisliilia, vi(‘\v('d by tlicTIindu logeiids 
ns a noutoinporaiy of Vislivaniiti-n,, Uig-Voda bill asht. 2d adh. 
In rofcrcncc to ibo Coniali, Professor Wilson 27i.li. Varga. (lii p. 
‘MG) says: It. would bo tlio (ioinati i-iver in Oinle,” or it may 

be a riyer of the same appellation, more to the north-west “rising 
in Kulu, a feeder of the Beyah, or Vyasa.” 

I 'riiis is in a liynm addressed to the personified Kivers, tlio Uli 
of the ofd. adhy. In this lyinn, the Sincllpt (which j.s in t]u‘ inascnbne 
g»mder, wliile all tlie ol^lier.s are in tlie feminine) is s]- then ot as the 
diiefrivor. With it are Invoked otlim- livers in the folluAVing ord(*r : 
— (uDiijil ; Ydniiintf Sarnsvnd \ Shutiuh'^ witli the Parngniij tlie 
llydraotes fiom “ Ii:ivati” ; the AniLtii, tlie Chandi r,bh4ga, (idenlifk'd 
from the “ Akesiiies,” ns by Lassen), and the Manf(Ivri(^hd^ tftoy 
Vb7o.s7d (1 lydaspes for Vydasj)es) ; ilie Arjilti/a, with ihe Su>^h()7ua, 
the I'n'^htY ni((, the llie A'^vV/, .ind the h'nbhd (associated with 

the Sindliu) ("piobably the K(>]»hen] ; and the Gfunatt, and the 
Krumu.* d'he I/nso' several limes alluded to in the Vedas, the Kuhlta 

♦ 

the Aiiifnhltd^ the Arinnn, and the S(tra}pf are mentioned by Shysiva- 
shva in tbe hymn following that ni which he mentions the Yamuna. 
Pig- Veda, 4th asht. dd adh. I2tli v. These in all probability were 
connected with the .s.ime (the Sindhu) system of rivers. In U. V. 
4th aslit. 7th adh. 20tli varga, the adjective Udngf/a, probably 
meaning “ llowiiig, or swift, river,” occurs. 
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lueiitioucd as iiitbe donihuoiis of tlic jdous iiijika (t 
is supposed to have been in wlial was afterwards known 
as ll]e connfrv ofKnruksbctra.”^ 

The A'rvas in Iiulhi, if we may judge from the Veda 
and other later works, take little or no notice* of thriv 
vviniiice into the country from other regions of tlie world. 
Y(*t the intelligejit reader of tlie Vedas can easijy infer 

• tlial wli(*n tlie materials of these works were prepared, the 
A rvasofwliom they treat were not in tlieir j)rimitive 
country. Hicw eounU'd tlieir yi'ars by winlcws,” iudi- 
ealing a country in which the (‘old season was ]H‘cnIiarly 
niarkc^d.f 'nicy laid great stress on tlie asln'cnnfdha, or 
horse-sacritice like tlie northern Irilies. CVinijiared with 
(Indr neighhoms tluw had a yhite or fair coinph.’xion. 
dlK*y were not full} or peaceably established in the tewri- 
lori(*s in uhicli tli(*y \\(‘re then found. The facts to whicli 
I have now reterri'd not escaped the notice of the 
]('arne(i and cautious translator of the Kig-Veda, Profes- 
sor 11. IL Wyson. That thc*y (the ancient Indians), 
he sfiys, had exl(*nded thcansehex from a more norther; 
race* is rcuidered probable from tlie pei'uliar expression 
used, cjii niore tliaii one occasion, in soliciting long lifi}, 
ulien the worshipper asks fora hundred /rin/crs (liiinds), 
a boon not likely to be <l(‘sired by the natives of a warm 

• climate. Tlu'y a})pear also to ha\e becai a ^Vir-com- 
plexioned people, at l(*ast comparatively, and foridgn 

^ 7tli asht. 2cl Adh. Oth varp:a. India Three Tlioiisaiul Yc'-itk ngo, 
p. 21-25, 

t Dr. Stevenson Avas, I believe, tfje first 2 )crson to direct attention 
to tliiR fact. S('e his translation oftlio Saina— Veda, p. 8fi. In addi- 
tion to this first traiisJ(itK»n of th(‘ Saina, avo have that of Dr. Lenfey, 
in German, accompanied by a ciitieul apparatus. 
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invaders of India, as it is said that Tiidra (the god of tlie 
Ether or t n-inainent) di^'ided the fields airioiig his 7vhite- 
complexioned friends after destroying the indigenous bar- 
biirian races, for sucli tli(‘re can be little doubt tve are to 
understandby the ex])ression Dasyn, wliicli so often recurs, 
and Avhicli is often defined to signify one Avho not only 
does noUperfonn religious rites but attempts to liarass 
their porformors.’'^ The Dasyits^ here mentioned, arc 
doubtless tlie l)itqy}(s of the Pars! sacred writings, and the 
Dahyas of the J 3 eliistun tablets, rendered by comdruvs” 
or ])ro^ inces,” probably of an exterior 2)osition like tlu' 
Coim or Gentiles of the Hebrews. Tliey A\ore not alto- 
gether barbcirians ; for they had distinctive citi(\s and 
otb.er (‘stablisliments of at least a partial civdlizatltui, 
though the Aryas, lately from more bracing climes tlian 
those ^yhich, they inhabited, proved too strong foi* them.'| 
That the A ryas of India had been most intimately con- 
nected with the Iranians, we have decided iwoof, not only 
in tbc relalionshii)S of tl ah* language, and ^tlielr common 
designation now adverted to, but in much which (with 
certain antagonisms easily understood on the principle of 
2)oslerior religious speculation and contest) was ctmimon 
in lljcir early religious creed and obseiTanccs. Many of 
tlie gods, or (d)jeets of Avoi’sliip, of ilw Vuchi and the Avasfa 
a]-e ideidiwab Eacii of these works has its god of Fire iiti 
AyjN and .i Vae.v, which, Iioav< Ver, arc iwobahly not etymo^ 

i 

Wilson’s lvig-Yo<la, \ol. i. ]). xlii. 

•j* Aiitlior’s Jncii.'i 'J'jireo Tliousand Years Ago, p. 10. 

Veda, dd asht. I si. .adh. 12t}i varga, Tndra and Agni are represented 
as overthrowing ninety cities of which Diisas wore the lords 
patnih pu?'<ih). 
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connected A\it]i one anollier. ) V; //a or Vrlu, 

iLe Vedic Wind, is llte Zuiidic or \ aid. d1ie lorii.n 

(ios'o nations oi* llie Sini, Asitra, J//.Ov/, S/h', Stinja and 
o 

S/YH', find (lieir e(jniva](‘nls in the franian Almra, J//7//iy/, 
A//Y/rc (^'en. //d/Y>), ('fnni given as /i/v/rc-A s/n/c/e, tlie 
ruling or gloiious siin. Corresponding' with lli(‘ San-krit 
/ V/o'x, the Dawn, uy' liav<' the Zandic I - dim 

nio(ni (Cliandj'a)yy/<'/.s‘ oj’ tlie Veda, is recognized as the 
Mdoiujh of the vVvasla. I'hr A jH(h or Waters, ])rr- 
M)nhit‘il in tlie \ (hlas, and tin* Aphjas tln're r(‘presi'njed 
as \\at(M- gods, ]nu<' as lh(‘ir corr<'-;ponden( in ihe 
Avasla, A }) > and Atlnript* Among tin' }a‘i’s(*nihra“ 
tions of th** \ (" la is AifhnA lh<* <g>d(less ot oi!, loi- 
resjHuiding in some I'esoei^is (though not wiJ.h tin' dua’- 
isti<* notions of Zoroastiu’) vitli tin.* Ahriman •»{ tin' ]^ar- 
sis, or in Zeml .1 /e////'f>- J/.Y/a.yo, the ngl_\ -inindeil or c'\il- 
ininded-t)ii(‘. fn tlu^ V^i'die (\[\() <>vf)(n»>(,' of tlie 

Crt'oleO W(‘have,iu tlie id<‘a ofhonndle^slnan eid\ sp:me, tlie 
corris ]K)nd('nt of the T doivuin ofthe /\.\as(n/J1u‘ 

’Y/.v, 5])ok(ui of in tlie Vedas as ihe Colkn live gods, andsmne- 
liines as speeial gods, the lAroDctors of men, cori’espond, uitl: 
nunuu'ieal and other inoditi<*alions, widi the .\.ns]u'is~ 
pands and /c(7i/s of I lie lVirsi"<.j- dhie or l \pical 

* Sop iXote ia India Three Thousand Yoar^ -V'-o, ]’• 
f “ Tlie Zand wool lor is >ia2(il<ij ^vlodi jni aiis an ()});nct, 

of woislilp, Tt coiTP.spunds exactly Avilli the Sanskiit 
//<{ja(c(, whicli occurs ui tlip IFpr-Ycda (Saninia P> 1 . cli.* in li. 
di, Rt. 7 } and wtiicli is explained by S.'iyana. the cdnim^aifatoi , by 
’TS^T, yadttavija^ and rendered by Ivoscii snr)'/-< rrlrhru AI 
T>urnf)uf tianslates it by ‘‘ digne qii’ni^ lul 0^10 Ic saci’ihco.” Soo 
Journal Asiatique, Octobre IHIO. The Zand fur Ainshaspand is 
arn€sJia-S2)cdfa. The words of wliicli this name is composed, ao* 
correctly repiescnted by Fdal D:iru (Mauiazal-i-Zartliusbt, p 20 ,) 

12 
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ancestors often addressed in the Vedas, coiTespond with 
the Pfei Faruliars* The Soma, as a plant, and as 
the fermented juice of a plant, much used in sacrifice,^ and 
as a deified power delighting god and exhilirating 
man, even to inspiration, standvS in the same relationship 
in tlie Ilaoma of tlie Avasta. In the ninth Ha of the 
Yagua of the Pdrsis, Haoma, as a god, is represented as 
teaching Zoroaster that the first person who consulted 
him was Vivanghao, the father of Yimd, or Jamshid ; the 
second, Aihwya, the father of Thrayetyaono, or Faridun ; 
tJie third S(im, the father of Unmkhsyo and Kerefaf^po ; 
and the fourth Faouriisa^po, the father of Zarathustra, or 
Zoroaster.f In the Veda, most of these concepts appear 
with their own peculiarities. The corresponfdent in the 
Veda of Yimo, — who with the Iranians was ‘their first or 
ideal man, the great establishcr of their colonization and 
agriculture and pecoriculture, — is Yama, the Subduer, 
or God of human Destiny, dealing with the h uman 
race, not in its earthly golden age, but in its ultimate 
state beyond the grave .f The father of Yama, in* the 
V^da, is Vivashvat, the Vivanghat or Vivangh^o of the 
Yagna. The wife of Yama, in the Veds^;^4s YamitXxe 
wife or sister of Yimo, and (to judge from the Parsi 

by ‘ exulted immortals/ [or existences, or saints].’’ Author’s work on 
Pdrsi Religion, p. 121). 

* Th^ nominative singular is in Zand, Fravashis. The noun is 
feminine. The Zand names, or rather denominations, of the Faruhars 
have a figurative meaning. 

t Author’s Pdrsf Religion, p, 400. 

f See Westergaard on Ancient Iranian Mythology, in J. B. B. B. 
A. S. 1858. 
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Bundeshne) Jeme or Jemak6^ Trita, or, Tmitana 
(the adjective form of the same name), is a mythological 
personage of the Veda associated with Yama^ and, as 
pointed out by JDr. Roth, the correspondent of Thmy6t- 
aonaA Keregaqpo^ as sliowii by the same scliolar, has 
also a figurative position in the Veda. Nabanazdista 
and Ndblidnedishtha the son of Mann (R. V. viii. 1,29 
are also remarkable mythical accordances, both in the 
Avasta and Veda.l The form of the hymns of the 
Yajiw and the Yagts of the Avasta, as noticed many 
years ago, has much resemblance to that of the* Veda. 
The designations, both characteristic and technical, of 
the priests and worshippers of the Veda and of the 
Avasta often agree.^ So do the words used in these 
worJus expressive of praise and sacrifice ^ And so do 
some of the common instruments of worship, as the 

* Dr. Rotli, to whom wo are greatly indebted for the illustration 
both of the Veda and Avasta, first brought tliis coincidence to notice in 
the Z. D. M. G. vol. iv. p. 417. 

t See Zeitschrift der Deutsclien Morg, Gcs. band ii. s. 216 ; and 
abstract of Roth’s paper by Dr. J. Murray Mitchell in Journal of B. B. 
R. A. S. July, 1852. Atliivyat (in Persian Athin or Ahtin^) as mentioned 
in the passage from the Ya^na quoted above, is the hither c)f Thraetyaono. 
The patronymic of Trita^ in the Veda (R. V. i. 7. v. 21) is Aptya^ a 
water ruler. Trita in the Veda fights against the aerial serpent {ahis"^ 
or enemy, carrying off the cows (clouds) which Avouid otherwise yield 
their nourishing milk • and Thraetaona opposes the ashi’dahak, the 
destroying (earthly) serpent, the author of evil. 

X See Lassen’s Irid. Altherthumskunde, i. 516. 

IfSee Parsi Religion by the Author, pj). 226-227. To the instances 
there given that of the Sanskrit Atharva and the Zand Athrava, ^ 
priest, literally a Fireman (ut sup. p. 209), may be added. 

H Pdrsi Religion, pp. 268-271. 
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Havni of the Brahmans and the Havana of the Parsfs * 
Even the divergency and antagonism of the religion 
of Zoroaster from that of the Bishis of the Vedas, 
is in many particulars like that which in the coarse 
of speculation and reform might easily appear among 
a people originally associated together, but after- 
wards following a peculiar religious and social develop- 
ment. The word jDe/’rt . (or Z)e/’u.s), as has often been 
shown, must have been a designation in the original Ira- 
nian race of any Divinity before even the separation from 
one another of the peoples known as Greeks and Romans 
(in whose languages it appears as Ocosund Deus) ; and it 
could only be the peculiar mythological and idolatrous 
application of the term by the progenitors oflhe Indians, 
or by the Indians themselves, which led the Zoroastrians 
to employ it as a designation of a Devil. In the Vedas 
the word Asum is applied to the Sun and Fire, in the 
sense probably of Lord or Master; but the Brahmans, as 
if retaliating against the Zoroastriaus, who had applied it 
to their good God, iu the form of Almra-Mazdd, or 
miiltiscicnt LoixL made it afterwards the designa- 
nation of a Devil. t Even in many of the hymns of 
the Vedas, the terrestrial enemies of the A'ryas, as well as 
iheir unseen enemies, are denominated Asz^ras^ as will 
immediately appear. In illustration of the connection 
of the Iranians, and AVyas, other cirpumstances, bearing 
especidly on physiognomy, could, if necessary, be 
brought forward. The great fact to be borne in mind 
is, that the ATyas are first found in India as strangers 

^ Compare Aitareya Brdhiiiana, vii. 4. 19, with Vandidad, farg. xiv. 

t See Note iu India Three Thousand Years Ago, p. 78. 
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and foreigners not fully established irf the land, as will 
still more appear from passages now inimediately to be 
adduced from the Rig-Veda. 

In the Rig-Veda, as might be expected from the fact 
that it consists of laudations and sacrificial songs of the 
Gods, no formal and direct information on the early social 
state of the Aryan community is to be expected. It is 
only from poetical and historical allusions there occur- 
ring that anything can be learned respecting llie 
society of their own day or of more ancient times. These 
alhisions, however, arc pretty numerous, and vvdieii com- 
pared togetlier ])roductive of curious and v^alnahle results. 
In collecting the Information to he found in the Veda 
bearing on the (uagiii and growth of Caste, it is necessary 
to look to the A ryan community in tvv^o distinct aspects, 
— tliat which respects its connection with the exterior, 
partly amalgamated, or hostile, tribes with which it came 
in contact, and that which respects its own social condition 
and developincnl. 

The A'ryas, we find from the Pdg-VtHla, though in 
some respects an interesting people, and considerably ad- 
vanced in civilization,* had the pride of race in an ex- 
travagant degree. They were an aspiring, a domi- 
neering, and an intolerant people, with strong antipathies 
of race andrcligion,and showing great contempt aivl hatred 
of the other tribes with whom they came in contact. As 
this pride of race, violence, and intolerance were special 
features of Caste when formally established, it may be well 
for us to collect the principal notices which we have of 
their earliest manifestations in the Veda now mentioned. 

“ Discriminate O Indra between the A'ryas, and those who are 

* See India Three Thousand Years Ago, pj. 29-31. 
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Dasyus : punishing those who perform no religious rites (avritdn), 
compel them to submit to the sacrifices ; be thou the powerful, 
the encourager of the sacrificer.” ( Rig- Veda, asht l.adh. 4. varga 11.) 

“ Munificent hero (Indra), who easily conqnercst thy foes, thou 
didst put to flight (under Kutsa) the Dasym in battle.’^ (Ib. i. 5. 4.) 

“ Indra, tiie invoked by many, attended by the moving Maruta, 
having attacked the J)asyus and the Shimyus^ slew them with his 
thunderbolt ? the thiindcrer then divided the fields with his white 
complexioned friends.” (Ib. 1. 7. 11.)* 

(We invoke Indra) who is the lord of all moving and breathing 
creatures, who first recovered the kine for the Brahman, (the repeater 
ofthe Bralimaor wordf), and whosl(3W the humbled Dasyus.'' (i. 7.12 ) 

‘‘ Armed with the thunderbolt, and confident in his strength, he 
(Indra) has gone on destroying the cities of the Ddsas. 0 Indra, the 
wise, the thiinderer, oast thy .shaft against tin* Dasyu, and augment 
the strength and glory of the A^rya." (i 7. IG.) 

“ Sweeping away the Dasyu with the tliunderbolt, you Ashwins 
have bestowed brilliant light upon the A rya." (i. 8. 17.) 

“ Midra, who in a hundred ways is the protector in battles, in heaven 
conferring ])attles, has preserved in the ’fray the sacrificing 
A'rya. Punishing the destitute of rite.s be subjeided the black skin 
to Mariu (the A ryan or privileged man.) (ii. 1. 19.) 

Destroy, Indra, the tawny-coloured, fearfully roaring Fishdchi ; 
annihilate all the Raks/iasas,'* (ii. 1. 22.)j: 

Indra, lord of steed.s, invigorated hy our animating praise, thou 
hast slain those who make thee no ofleriiigs, and disturb thy worship- 
pers.” (ii. 4. 17. II) 

Consume, mighty one, the irreligious Dasyu^as a wooden vessel 
is burnt by fire.” (ii. 4. 18.) 'Thou hast disclosed light to the Arya: 

* The translation of this verse here h that of l*rofes.sor H. H. Wilson, which 

I think substantially correct, as Shimt/u (which may be translated “ dest royer*’, as alter- 
natively yi Muir’s Sanscrit Texts, vol.ii, pp. 384), is evidently coupled in the V^da, with 
Dasyus, used in a personal sense. 

t Sdyana A'chdrya (Muller’.s Text of Rig-V^da, i. p. 807 applies Brahmana, here 
used, to the Brdfmianajdti or Bnlhraan Caste. But this is going too far, on modem 
Brahmanical principles. 

X Here both Pishdehis and Rakshasas ( soon viewed .by the Hindus as devils) are 
seemingly spoken of as a people. 

II Wilson’s R, V. ii. p. 168. 
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the Dasyu has been placed at thy left hand. Let us honour tliose 
who, through thy protection, surpass all their rivals, as the Dasyus 
are surpassed by the A'ryas'' (ii. 6. 6.) 

“ Encountering the (AsurasJ, carrying oT Dabhiti, he burnt all 
their weapons in a kindled fire, and enriched (the prince) with their 
cattle, their horses, and their chariots.’' (ii. 6. 15.) “ Thou hast 

slain the Dasyus^ Chumuri and Dhuni, having cast them into sleep ; 
thou hast protected Dabluti.” (ii. 6. 16.) 

“ lie (Indra) slew the DasyitP, and destroyed their iron cities, (ii. 
6. 26.1 

“ Pluck up the Jia/cshaSy Indra, by the root ; cut asunder the 
middle, blight the summit : to whatever remote regions thou hnst 
driven the sinner, cast upon the hater of the (ceremonial) word 
(brahma) thy consuming weapon, (iii. 2. 4.) 

“ Having slain tlie Dasya.'^, he protected the A rya colour (or race, 
vai'na) (iii. 1 1. 17.)* 

“ What do the cattle for thee among the Kikatas ; they yield no 
milk for the offeringa to Soma ; and they heat no fire (for the 
sacrifice); bring (also) the wealth of Prarnagandha (the usurer?) 
and subdue to us, Maghavat (Indra), the vile branch (or stock) of 
the people” ( naichdsliAlam).^ 

Defending him (a poet, kaviy) with thy protection, the guileful, 
impious ( Mdydvanhrahmaj (mad against fhe Brahma) Dasya has been 
destroyed in the contest for the spoil. Witli a mind resolved on 

killing the Dasyu thou comest thou hast swiftly destroyed the 

Dasyvs, (iii. 5. 18 ) 

“ Indra, O Soma, has slain the Dasyns in battle : Agni has con- 
sumed them before the noon.” (iii. 6. 17.) 

Trasadasyuf has bestowed upon many the ancient (gifts) which 
were obtained by the liberal (prince) through your (favour Heaven 

• See j>. Ki. , 

fOn this important passage Prof. H. II. Wilson (R. V. ni., p. 86) has the follow- 
ing note The K{ka{as are said by S^yami, following Y^ska, Nir. vi 32, to be countries 
inhabited by Andryas^ people who do not perform worship, who are infidels, Ndstikag 
[rather non- Aryans] : Kikata is usually identified with South Bohar, showing, appa- 
rently, that Vaidik Hinduism had not reached the province when this was said ; or as 
Kfkata was the fountain head of Buddhism^ it might be asserted that the BuddhUts 
were here alluded to, if it were not wholly incomj)atible with all received notions of 
the earlier date of the V^das.” Kikata I think, must have been nearer to the earlier 
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and Earth) ; you too have given a horse, a son, a weapon, (for the 
destruction of the Diisyus, fierce, and foe-subduing.” (iii. 7. 11.) 

Twofold is iny empire [says tlie King Trasadasyu, so called from 
harassing the Dasyus] : — that of all the Kshatriya people, and all the 
immortals are ours ; the gods associate me with the works of Varuna. 
I rule over those of the human form.” (iii. 7.17.) 

With the thunderbolt thou hast confounded the voiceless (or 
noseless) thou hast bestowed in battle the speech-bereft foes, 

(iv. 1 24.)^ 

‘Miidra, the subduer of all, the Arya (or Lord) leads the Ddsa 
nccoiding to his wish.” (iv. 2 4.)f 

Thou (Indra) art he who hast quickly subdued the Da.^yiis : 
thou art the chief one who hast given preservation to the A nja." (iv. 
(!. 4.) 

“ Make hot the heavens, eartli, and firmament, for the oppressive 
race : parent-ot-sho\vers, consume them everywhere Avith thy 
radiance, make tlie heaven and the firmament too hotTor the haters- 
of-the-Brahma. Thou hast rendered human enemies whether Vdsas 
or Ary as easy to be overcome.” (iv, 0. 4 J) 

* “ Glorified by us, ho (ludra) bows not dowrf to the robust nor to 
the firm, nor to the persevering (worshipper) who is instigated by 

the Dasyus OverthroAv, on the part of the A'rya, all the Ddsn 

races everywhere abiding.’’ (iv. C. 18-19.) * 

“ Thou hast destroyed the hundred impregnable cities Af (lie 
Dasyu Shamliaiti.” (iv. 7-3.)§ 

seats of the A 17 H.S than South Bcli.ir. M. Vivu-n do Saint-Marlin (Mnu’s Texts ii. 
xxii.) thinks that tlie couinry of the Kikatas must piohably have been in Koshala or 
i\ndh. In rendering the above verse, we have compared the versions of Pi of. H. H. 
Wilson and iMr. Muir with the oiiginal. 

* “ Annf<o dastjun amrtnah. Andsa^ }:>.iyaiia s.iys, means dsyarahitdn, devoid or 
deprived of \ ords, dsya^ face or mouth, being put by metonymy for skahda, tho sound 
that comes from the mouth, articulate speech alluding possibly to the uncultivated 
dialects of the barbarous tribes.. . .Prof. Miiller (Unit ersal History of Man, i. 346) re- 
ferring td this text ]»ioposes to separate anasd into a, non, noir/, the nose, noseless. 
Wilson’s Ii. V. iii. p 276. 

t rfff Tmr R’iTfT’fl' jpir TWJjr*!: I| 

t»?r sr'inr fT«frr=r tMi mrvt^r 

§ “ Shambara is more usually styled an Asura, and hence it would appear that Da'tyn 
and Asura are synonimous.” Prof. H.H. Wilson R. V, iii. p. 444. 
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Agni has dispersed the impious, the chattering, laithless, riteless, 
non-sacrificing Panis, the Dnsyu8*' (v. 2. 9.) 

“Thou hast, for the sake ofDabhiti, vanquished tlie Dastjus 
Chumuri and Dhuni.” (v. 2. 29.) 

“ Put an end to the enmity which divides the Dasyus and the 
A'yyas." (v. f>.4.) 

“ Indra and Soma burn the Rakshas, destroy them, throw them 
down, ye two Bulls, the people that grow in darkness. I Tew down 
the mad men, suffocate them, kill them, hurl them away, and slay 
the voracious. Indra ajid Soma, up togelher against the cursing 
deinf)n ! may he burn and hisvS like nn oblation in the fire ! Ihit your 
everlasting hatred on the villain, who hates the Brahman [or rather 
hrahmd, etc.], who eats flesh (raw), and whose look is abominable.’'* 
(V. 7. 5 ) 

“ Favour th(3 prayer (Brahma), favour the service ; kill the 
liakishftsds ; drive away the evil.” (vi. d. 1(1.) 

“ Thou, Indra, favoiirest our rites ; thou satisfiost (by reU’ibution) 
thy revilers ; thou most excellent and jiowcrful hero, hast smitten the 
in the middle of his thigh. Let Parvata, our friend ParvaUj^ 
with a powerful stroke, strike down from the height the riteless, in- 
human, non-sacrificing, godless Dasyu.'^ (vi. 5. 9-10.) 

“ Thou, Indra, art the friend of the offering, the Lord of heaven ; 
thou overturnest the stable cities ; thou destroyest the JJasi/tt, and 
givest increase to Mann, thou Lord of heaven.” (vi. 7. 1.) 

“ O Jndra, object of our praise.s, let the godless (adira), whetlicr 
he be an A'rya\ or a Dasyiij who wages war against us, be vanquished 
by us.” (vii. 8. 14.) 

“ Thou hast for the sake of the A'ryas vanquished the Dasyus, 
(viii. 2. 19.) 

“ I, Indra, come recognizing and marking the distinction of the 
Dasyu and the A'rya. (viii. 4. 4.) 

“ This person humbled and subdued the roaring Dasa (here viewed 
as an aerial monster) with six eyes and three heads.” (viii. 5. 14. )| 

* In this passage tho spirited translation of Dr. Max Muller (Last Kosults of the 
Turanian Kesearches, p, 1344) has been adopted. A closer translation of the same import 
is, with the originaJ, given by Dr. John Muir (Sanskrit Text.s, li. 400’ ) 

t In the Jhg-Veda, particularly the seventh and eight A^litaks, A'ryas hostile to the 
Rishis are mentioned as above. 

J Several other ptvssages of this character occur. See Muir’s Texts ii. 103, 

13 
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The A'l'ifo. has been able to measure himself with the Dasyn, 
Indra, the ally of Rijishvan, has destroyed the villages of Pipra, the 
magical (Mayina) Asurn, (viii. 7. 2C.) 

These passages, and others of a like nature which 
could be adduced, not only bring to notice, in tlie 
neiglibourhood of the early Indian settlements of the 
AVyas, tlie existence of races different in colour, creed, 
and cusfoins from tliese A ryas, but reveal the deep- 
seated hatred and contempt of these races by the AVyas, 
who delighted to wage war against them on religious 
grounds, rejoiced in their conquest and overthrow, and 
even applied, in the progress of time, their names and 
designations to the imaginary aerial and spiritual beings 
which, in their superstitious imaginings, they believed to 
be in a .constant state of hostility to their own persons 
and social and religious institutions. The violent anti- 
pathy and hate of race and religion, thus early manifest- 
ed, have continued to be among the most potent and 
injurious elements of Caste to the present day. The 
A'ryas, and the tribes taken by tliem into alliance, have 
ever nourished and cherished them, particularly as applied 
to the lower tribes of the country, in the different pro- 
vinces of India in which they have been established, 

It will have been noticed that the prevailing epithet 
of the people, or peoples, to whom in the preceding ex- 
tracts tljfe A'ryas are represented as opposed, is that of 
Dasyu- We have already mentioned what we consider 
the original meaning of the denomination — Genies, those 
of the country,* or Aborigines or Natives* The Iranian 
correspondents of the name warrant us to attach to 
it this meaning. With reference to its peculiar implica- 
* See above, p. 88. 
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tions, however, Dr. Max Miiller says, in the 
Veda is enemy The Brahmans, to the present day, 
marking their traditional animus, make it the equivalent 
of slave and robber* 

i 

Ilaskhasa, it will also have been seen, is another de- 
nomination given to the tribes to whom the A'ryas 
placed themselves in hostility. Etymologically it means 
the ‘‘ strong, the powerful,” the protecting,^' the 
“ gigantic.” As applied to an aboriginal people, it is 
used in the Veda very much as the word Rephahn is used 
in the Hebrew scriptures. By the AVyas it soon had a 
purely mythological meaning attached to it, characteris- 
tic of both terrestrial and aerial ‘‘ monsters.” In the 
Shatpatha Brahniana of the White Yajur Veda tljc 
Ra/ishasas are represented as prohi biters,” that is 
“ prohibiters of sacrifice.”! 

Asura is another denomination given by the A ryas to 
their enemies. It is somewhat difficult to ascertain its 
import. We have already found it used as a designa- 
tion* of the Sun, probably in the sense of Lord or Mas- 
ter, its root being possibly as, to be. Perhaps, like the 
word Nayak (dux) in modern times, it was in this 
sense applied to the aboriginal tribes on account of the 
number of their heads of clans.J With the A ryas, how- 

* Comparative Mythology in Oxford Essays, 1856 p. 24^^ Dr. M. 
with the Persian equivalents in liis eye says, “ It is hardly doubtful 
that the Greek h<T.'nornt represents a Sanskrit title ddsa-pafi,^ lord of 
nations.” 

t See Weber in Z. D. M. G. iii. 289, sq. 

X The word JVdk, the contraction of Ndyak, is the common epithet 
(of respect) used by the lowly Mahers of the Mardthd country. 
From the abundance of Ndks connected with the BhilLs of the Bfiria 
jungles, east of Baroda, they are called Ndkadas, 
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ever, tlie Asuras were soon viewed as wicked, malicious 
spirits, as opposed to the Snras, or deities. 

From the references which are made in the Vedas to 
the power, resources, appliances, and residences of the 
Dasyiis^ it is manifest that they were found in no 
contemptible position by the .I'ry as when they entered 
India. The su]) jectioii of them by the A'rijas required 
time and strength for its accomplishment. 

Tlie state of society among the ATyas themselves now 
re((uircs our particular attention. In connexion witJi 
tlicm such questions as the following occur : — Do the 
symptoms of Caste, or of tendencies to Caste, appear in 
the A'ryan community as it is first brought to notice in 
the Vedas ? Were Brahmans, Kshatriyns, ' Vaishyas, 
Shudras, and Sankaras then found to exist ? Was a 
diverse creation, — from the head, arms, thighs, and feet 
of the godhead respectively, — then ascribed to the first 
four of these classes ? Had they a monopoly of their 
occupations and privileges, founded on creation, birth, 
or descent ? Could there be no interchange of classes 
among them ? Were their respective duties prescribed 
to tliem by alleged special divine regulations ? Did 
legislative impediments, with religious sanctions, exist 
as to their intercominuiiiou and marriage ? Did cere- 
monial tdefilement follow the accidental or deliberate 
touch of any classes of people with whom they came in 
contact ? Were there any practices, or pretensions, of 
parties among them wliicJi had the tendency to originate 
Caste ? 

Tlic following observations, which are merely an ex- 
pansion of what we have said on this subject in a late 
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small publication, will assist us in answering these in- 
quiries. « 

( 1 .) The position and authority of the Aly an priesthood 
as presented to our view in the Chhandas portions of the 
Vedas have comparatively speaking, but a very limited 
advancement and development. The word Brahman does 
not appeariii the Hymns as a fully established generic desig- 
nation of a priest, or of a party belonging to an established 
priesthood. It thus originated. Tlie word brahotia (from the 
root hrih (or vrihj to utter, to speak, to make a noise,) 
means prayer ; and it is applied, — as in several instances 
now (pioted in connexion with the A'ryas and Dasyus, — to 
the ceremonial prayers of the Aryas, neglected or opposed 
by the Dasyus.^ In conse(juence, the word Brahman or 
Brahma in the masculine, came to mean the utterer, or 
conductor of prayer.f The Brahmans, it cannot bedoubted, 
are represented in the Vedas merely as a profession, find 
not as a caste. Not a word is said in these writings about 
their origin as diverse from that of other members of the 
human family. They ask no privileges on account of ori- 
ginal dignity or status. They are in the Vedas principally 
a class of priests, ofiiciating at sacrifices and other reli- 
gious services, along with other specified classes of j)riests. 
The following are instances of the ways in which they 
are there brought to notice. The chanters chant thee, 
Shatakratu [a name of Indra], the reciters of tlfe Richas 

* Thus we have, above, the Brahman (the repeater of the prahna 
or word), p. 94 ; the hater of the brahma (or word), p. 95 ; '^luad agaizist 
the brahma'^ (against the usage of the word), p. 95, etc. 

f See article by Dr, R. Roth on Brahina and the Brahmans in 
Z. D. M. G,, vol. i. pp. 66-86, and the Abstract of that article pub- 
lished in the Benares Magazine (Oct. 1851), by Dr. J. Muir. 
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praise thee, who are worthy of praise; the Brahmanas 
raise thee aloft like a bamboo pole/'* Thine, Agiii, 
is the office of the Hotri, of the Potri, of the Ritinj, of 
the Neshtri ; thou art the Agnidhra of the devout, 
thine is the function of the Prashasirj ; thou art the 
Adhvaryu and the Brahma' ; and the householder in 
our dwelling/’f Here are eight kinds of priests men- 
tioned, of whom the Brahma or Brahmana is the last. 
Even in the highest sense of the Vedas the word Brah- 
man is used merely in a simple official sense, and applied 
loan active class in the community, as when tlie Brahman 
is mentioned along with tlie Rajanya, or prince.J 
It was in times later than those of the oldest por- 
tions of the Vedas that the word Braluna or Brahmana 
came to to be used in the exclusive sense of god-born 
priest. It is not difficult, indeed, as will be afterwards 
seen, to trace the progress of the Brahman from liis Vedic 
profession to his su])scqucnt position as maiiitaiucd by 
Caste. From his peculiar position at sacrifices, lie was 
often their conductor, — the purohiia, or forenuin, — foe this 
is the literal meaning of the word. This honour he 
shared only with others in the fiist instani'e, many of 
whom, as Vishvamitra and his school, belonged to the 
royal race. Agni, the god of fire, the devonrer, or re- 

* See in MuIIcr’B Kig-Yeda, vol. i. p. 127. Professor Wilson 
(Rig-V<^da, vol. i, p. 24) reads Brahmanas. In the original here, the 
word is Brahmanah, tlie plural of Brahind. 

f Wilson’s Rig-Vdda, vol. ii. p. 200, with the change ofBrahrad 
for its equivalent Brdhinan, as in the text (Miiller, vol. ii. 41 C). 
According to some authorities, altogether sixteen kinds of priests 
shared in the offerings on great occasions. See note in Wilson, ut 
sup., where the authorities are quoted and illustrated, 

X Rig-V6da, i, 7. 27. 
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c(»ver of sacrifices^ was the jmrohita of the gods in the 
sky* ; and it was mentorious for kings to have a Brahma 
or Br^hmana as his correspondent on earlh. The office 
of the Purohitr and Brahma gradually became hereditary ; 
and the Brahma, as attached to the houses of the great, 
became of growing consecpience, especially in connexion 
with the anointing of kings and their horse-sacrifices, on 
whicli they counted much for coiupiest and progeny. His 
study and learning gradually increased liis influence ; and 
lie was constituted an adviser and counsellor. His suj)- 
posed peculiar access to the gods gave him a j^eciiliar 
sanctity. He became a legislator ; and in this capacity 
be soon made himself a god-upoii-eartb. Such an exal- 
tation of a human mediator has often, to a cerlaiii extent, 
been witnessed in other countries besides India. 

(2.) The writers of the Vedas, who arc denominated 
Bishis, or seers or inditers, and who were doubtless in a 
religious point of view the highest parties in tlie Aryan 
community, f call for support and countenance on 
accoifnt of their occupation and doings, without refer- 
ence to any order in society enjoyed by them. J Though 

* Rig-Veda i. 1. 1. et in mult. loc. 

f Tlie phrase, “ As the Rishi among the Vipras” (rendered, in the 
genitive plural, by the intelligent,'^ by the commentator 

MAdhavacharya) occurs in the Suma Veda. Author’s MS.^ of Md- 
dhava’s commentary, part 2nd. fol. 38, Vipra is now a synonym of 
Brahman. It is rendered by WRT, intelligent,” in the coi^men- 
tary on the Rig by S4yana. 

J ‘‘ For the donors of (pious) gifts,” they sung, ** the suns shine in 
heaven” (Wilson’s R. V. ii. 17) ; “ the givers of pious donations attain 
immortality ; the givei's of (pious) gifts prolong their (worldly) exist- 
ence.” They blamed some chiefs for annoying them, without claiming 
any established status (ib. ii. 6). 
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these occupations may have been in some cases here- 
ditary, in consequence of the lestablishment of schools 
or classes for committing the A ryan Hymns to memory, 
they were not confined to one class of the Indian 
people. They were at least from both the kingly 
and the priestly classes of the population. Vishva- 
mitra, to whom many of the Hymns of the Vedas 
are ascribed,* and wlio in the Vishnu Purana, — 
one of the most important legendary and traditional 
treatises of the Hindus, — is represented as one of the 
seven original Rishis of the present system of tilings,')' 
was, as is admitted by all kinds of Hindu authorities, 
originally a Rajarshi^ or a rishi from the rajas, though 
said to be elevated to the BraJmiarshi, or Brahman 
grade of rishis, for his talents, acquirements, and observ- 
ances. Jamadagni, who is mentioned also in the Veda 
as a Rishi, J — and who, in the later Hindu legends, is 

* E. g., Rig-Veda, Muller, ii. p. 982, et. seq. 

t VasiHlitlui, Kashyapa, Atri, Jamadagni, Gautama, Vislivamiira, 
and Bhanidvaja arc the seven Rishis, according to Wilson’s Vishnu 
Pur/ina, p. 2G4. Other lists of the great rishis, arc given with 
variations in Mann, and the Puninas, etc. For the age of the 
Puiiinas, — which arc all posterior to the revival of Brahmanism after 
the destruction of Buddhism, — see Appendix to the Notes of Colonel 
Sykes on Ancient India. 

«« 

J “ Vishvsimitra is a remarkable person in the traditions of tlie 
Hindu religion ; according to tlie historical and Faurdnih authori- 
ties, he was originally a member of the Ksliatriyay or royal and mili- 
tary caste, and himself for some time a monarch : he was descended 
from Kffsha, of the lunar race, and was the ancestor of many royal 
and saintly personages, who, with himself were called after their com- 
mon ancestor, Kushikas or Kaushikas: by the force of his austerities 
[sic scribunt Braclimanes], he compelled Brahmd to admit him into 
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the father of the reputed Avatara Parashurama, is repre- 
sented as the nephew of Vishvamitra. From both 
Vishvamitra and Jamadagni, numerous tribes of Brah- 
mans of mixed blood, according to the legends, claim 
descent. Many of the Vedic hymns are by authors 
said to be either of the princely class, or to have been 
raised from it to the priestly class.* 

the Jlrahmanical order, into which he sought admission in order to 
be placed upon a level with Vasishtha, with whom he had quarelled : 
his descent, and the circumstances of his dispute with VasishUia, 
are told, with some variation, in the Udmdymay (ch. li. — Ixv. Schle- 
gol’s edition,) in the Mdhdhhdrata^ Vishtiu^ and Bhdgavata 

and other Purtinas : the details of the Ranntyana are most ample : 
the texts of the Big- Veda intimate a general conformity with those of 
the Pvrdms as to the family designation of Vishvamitra, and to occa- 
sional disagreements from Vasishtha, originating, apparently, in their 
respective patronage of hostile princes : according, however, to the 
Ijeroic poems, the Puruniis, and various poems, and plays, these 
two saints were on very amicable terms in their relations to the 
royal family of Ayodhyd, or to king Dasharatha, and his son lidma.” 
Wilsdn’s Rig-Veda, ii, pp. 818-319. Neither the chronology nor the 
geography of the authorities last mentioned is of much consequence 
in reference to the Rishis, who arc handed about by the traditionists 
ad libitum, both in reference to time and place. 

♦ Mr, Colebrooke, (As. Trans, vol. viii, p. 393,) long ago, noticed the 
authorship of certain hymns of the Rig-V6da as belonging to royal 
authors, such Mandhdtri, son of Yuvaudshva; Shivi^ son of 
Ushlnara; Vasumanas, son of Rohiddshva; and Pratardana, son of 
Divodasa. Other hymns of the same Vdda arc attributed to several 
of the sons of Vishvamitra as Madhuchhanda, Rishabha, and Renu ; 
to Ambarisha; to Bharata, the father of Devashrava; to Medhatithi; 
to Ndbhiiga; to Rahugana; to Vatsapriya, the son of Bhdhindana ; to 
Paiuniva, of the Lunar race of kings; to Vdna ; to Suddsa ; to Grit- 
samada, the son of Shunahotra, but wdio afterwards became the son of 
Shunaka ; to Devdpi and Shantanu ; and to other princely authors. 
Several of the hymns of the last Ashtak of the Rig-Vdda are by 

14 
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(3.) The Rishis and priests received in marriage the 
daughters of other classes of the community. The 
Brahmans of the present day are well aware of this fact • 
but, in deference to their later Shastras, they maintain 
that such marriages were mere indulgences, and con- 
fined to the assumption of one wife of each of the higher 
classes, in addition to those of Brahmanical rank. But 
what will they make of the following story, related in 
the Niti-Manjari, of Kakshivat, the author of several 
Suktas in the Rig-Veda, whose mother, Ushik, — it is to 
be noted, — was the reputed daughter of king Anga’s 
slave ? “ Kakshivat having finished his course of study, 
and taken leave of his preceptor, was journeying home- 
ward, when night came on, and he fell asleep by the 
road-side ; early in the morning Raja Svanaya, the 
sou of Bhavayavya, attended by his retinue, came to 

Kavaslia Ailusha, said to be the son of a Ddsa^ as noticed by Dr. 
Muller (History of Sanski it Literature, p. 58). A few of the hymns 
of the Rig-Veda are even ascribed to females, real or imaginary, as 
Shachi, the daughter of Pulomana; Shraddhd, the daughter of Kdma; 
Goriviti, the daughter of Sakti ; and Vdk, the daughter of Abhrina. 

On various gottraSj or families, of Brdhmans mixed with, or 
derived from, the regal blood, see legendary notices in Wilson’s 
Vishnu Purdna, pp. 369, 405, 448, 457, 454, etc. 

Dr. JoJjn Muir, in his “Original Sanskrit Texts,” vol.i. pp. 44-56, 
has given a series of “ passages sufficienu to prove that according to 
the traditions received by the compilers of the ancient legendary his- 
tory of India, (traditions so general and undisputed as to prevail over 
even their strong hierarchical prepossessions,) Brdhmans and Ksha- 
triyas were, at least in many cases, originally descended from one and 
the same stock.” Some of the cases referred to by Dr. Muir are the 
same as those of the parties mentioned in the first paragraph of this 
note. The historical inference ought not to be pressed beyond the 
bounds indicated by Dr. M. 
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the sp9t, and disturbed the Brahman’s slumbers : upon 
his starting up tlie R^ja accosted him with great cor- 
diality, and being struck by his personal appearance, 
determined, if he was of suitable rank and birth, to give 
him his daughters in .marriage. After ascertaining his 
fitness, he took Kakshivat home with him, and there 
married him to his ten daughters, presenting him at 
the same time with a hundred nishkas of gold, a 
hundred horses, a hundred bulls, one thousand 
and sixty cows, and eleven chariots, one for each of 
his wives and one for himself, each drawn by four 
horses.” Kakshivat himself, in the Veda, thus celebrates 
the liberality of his father-in-law : — “ From which ge- 
nerous prince soliciting (my acceptance) I, Kakshivat, 
unhesitatingly accepted a hundred nishkas, a hundred 
vigorous steeds, and a hundred bulls, whereby he has 
spread his imperishable fame tlirough heaven. Ten 
chariots drawn by bay steeds, and carrying my wives, 
stood near me given by Svanaya ; and a thousand and 
sixty cows followed. Forty bay horses (harnessed) to 
the chariots, lead the procession in front of a thousand 
followers. Tlie Pajras, the kinsmen of Kakshivat, rub 
down the high-spirited steeds, decorated with golden 
trappings.”* It does not appear that Kakshivat had 
any wives of his own class. The supply whicli he had 
from the chief was more than sufficient. Other instances 
of Rishis and priests marrying the daughters of kings 
are often alluded to.f 

* Wilson’s Rig- VMa, vol. ii. p. 14, 17-18. 

t As those of Chyavana with Siikanya, the daughter of Shary^ti, 
(Wilson’s R. V. 1. 139, etc.) and Jamadagni with Uenuka, the daugh- 
ter of Renu. ^ 
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(4.) The term Kshatriya^^\i^\ieA by the Shastras, or 
Law Books, to the second or warrior class in the 
Hindu community, is used in the V6das only as a de- 
nominative of a party possessed of kshatra, or power. In 
this sense it is applied to the gods, as to Indra and 
Vanina, and Mitra and Varuna/ In the Vedas, the 
word Kshetrapatiy the “ owner of a field,’’ is the name 
of a person possessed of landed property ; and the 
name Kshatrapati, “ the possessor of power,” seems to 
have been applicable to any party exercising authority 
of any kind or extent. Kshatnija is the equivalent of 
of Kshatrapati, Kshatra corresponds, as noticed by 
Ijasscn, with the Zend kshatra, which also means im- 
perium, agreeing with the Greek icparoc and etymolo- 
gically referring to the attribute of bodily strength. 
Synonyms of Kshatriya were Vishaspati or Vislidmpaii, 
a master of the people or village community ; Raj, the 
equivalent of the Latin Rex, a king ; and Rajanya, a 
prince, the derivative of Raj. The kings and chiefs of 
the Afyasare often praised by the Rishis in the Vedas ; 
but not a word is there uttered about their emanation 
by birth from the arms of the Godhead. It is a great 
fact, as noticed by" Professor Wilson and others, that 
“ There^are [in the Vedas] indications of Rdjds hostile to 

^ Even St'iyana (Muller’s K. V. iii. p. 498) views it, as applied to 
the lastf^nientioned gods, as the equivalent of dhana, wealth, and hala^ 
power. In the R. V. iii. 7. 17, Trasadasya, a royal sage who 
identifies himself with the gods in the fanaticism of his devotion, says, 
w rsfrfr rrf h: “ i have a twofold 

sovereignty, that of ail the (power), and all the immortals 

are ours.” Prof. Wilson gives “ race” as the supplied word, but this 
seemingly on the authority of Sdyana. 
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the ritual who would not therefore have belonged to 
the recognized military order.”* The Rajanyas, as we 
have just seen, were sometimes Rishis or seers. Even in 
the times of the ritual Brdhmanas, to be afterwards 
noticed, they had the*privilege of conducting sacrifices 

(5.) In the time of the VMas, visha (related to vesha, 
a house or district t) generally meant people in general J; 
and Vais/iya, its adjective, was afterwards applied to a 
householder or to what belonged to an individual of the 
common people. The Lathi vicus and the Greek 
are the correspondents of reslia.\\ Visha, if applied, 
sometimes, to the pastoral, the agricultural, and the other 
industrial classes of the community, had reference only 
to their immediate occupations, without giving them any 
monopoly of these occupations. In an address to the 
Ashvins ill the Rig- Veda from which we have already 
(pioted a text, we find the general interests of the com- 
munity, of the worsliipper, or of the iiistitutor of the 
sacrifice, thus referred to — “ Favour the prayer (brahma)^ 
favoui’ the service ; kill the Rakshasas, drive away the 

* Preface to vol. ii. ofRig-Vcda, p. xv. 

I It has this meaning in Zand also. ^ 

\ In Rig-V4da, iii. I. 9, Agni is spoken of as the preceder of 
vishdm mamshindm, human beings. In iii. 8 18, he is cal^jd vishdm 
vishpati'j the lord of men. 

II Visha was pointed out by Kuhn and Lassen as having tlfia rela- 
tionship. It occurs in the names of many of our own towns, as 
Greenw^tcA, Vifoolwich, etc., as indicated by Dr. Muller. As noticed 
by the antiquarian historians now mentioned, it has been preserved 
in the Lithuanish wi^zpatis, lord of the manor. Pati is recognizable 
in the Greek Sttmor-nr* Dama, corresponding with the Latin domuSy 
is used in Sanskrit for a single house ot home. 
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evil ; favour the power (khatra) and favour the manly- 

strength; favour the cow (dhenu, the representative 

of property) ; and favour the people (or house, visha)''^ 

♦ This passage, which occurs in the Rig-V4da, Cth. asht. 3rd. adh* 
ICth. varg., is a very important one. The text, omitting repetitive 
clauses, runs tlius : — WSI rvTJrr . . 

m r^sfrf . (M. S. Rig-. 

V(5da, of B. B. Jtoyal Asiatic Society.) In the Pada, tjie words are 
separated thus I f^rf | 1 I | I TOtnu I | 

sfirlff: I . . . ^I^To I |, word being to be sup- 

^ < flrs 

plied after each of the last three words, according to the system of nota- 
tion used. (Author’s MS. of Pada of R. V.) Sayana Acharya, the 
commentator, under the caste feeling of later times, identifies brahma 
(prayer) with Brdhnam (the inan-that-prays, and kshatra (power) 
with Kshatriya^ the party-exercising-power, and dhenii^ the cow, and 
vishay the people, with the Ynishyay the party-belonging-to-the-peo- 
ple. This interpretation is not to be wondered at ; but it is without 
early sanction. The mantra referred to is a favourite one with the 
Brahmans; and, both as in the Rig-V^da and as in an expanded 
form, it is much used in their more solemn and secret services, and 
this in such a way as to show that originally it dealt with interests 
and not with castes. It occurs in this enlarged form at the com- 
mencement of the Taittiriya Brahmana of the Black Yajur Veda : — 
m I rrt ^ 

rlTs^ff I arsiftl rft ^ Rr^Tfr | ^ ^ fsr??# | jfeit 

swrrr ftt ^ I sfsrr^ ^ i 

(Author’s MS.) This may be thus translated “ Maintain the 
•prayer^ ^make-it-prosperous to me ; maintain the power ^ make-h- 
prosperous to me; maintain the food^ make-it-prosperous tome; 
maintain the milkf make-it-prosperous to me ; maintain the wealth, 
make-it-prosperous to me ; maintain the offspring, make-it-prosperous 
to me ; maintain the herd, make-it-prosperous to me.” Sfyana, in 
his commentary on this passage, identifies brahma with the Brahman 
caste, engaged for the institutor-of-the-sacnfice. Khatra, he makes 
the authority-of-the-head-of-a-district. But the other terms used he 
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Interests here occupy the gi-ound which in later times 
belonged to particular castes. The unity of the whole 
immigrant race continued marked by the patronymic 
name ATya^ to which we have often referred. The 
Vaishyas, in the times of the Pdndavas of the great War, 
according to the Mahabharata, had considerable influ- 
ence in affairs of state, as exemplified in the cases of the 
wise Vidur and Yuyutsu. It was only by degrees, and 
after the A'ryas had been settled in the great plains of 
India, that the Vaishyas got special charge of flocks 
and herds, and agriculture, and mercliandise assigned 
to them, as in the days of Manu ; for the time was, when 
a cowkeeper (gopa, gopala^ gosvdmu) was a chieftain in 
their community. ^ 

(6.) The Slnidras, though treated by Manu and Hindu 
legislation in general, as a component (though enslaved) 
part of the Indian community, not entitled to the second 
or sacramental birth, are not even once mentioned in tlie 
olden parts of the Vedas. They are first locally brought to 
notice, in the Mahabharata, along with the Ahhiras^ 
dwelling on the banks of the Indus, f The Abhiras, are 
recognized as in that position by Ptolemy, who denomi- 
nates the district in which they were found Ahiria^X 

does not venture to apply to any other alleged castes. In tthe third 
mantra of the Taittiriya Brdbmana, the vital *brealh, sight, hearing, 
mind, speech, etc., are coupled with the supplicatory verbg> in the 
same way as hrahniay and kshatray evidently showing that matters 
pertaining to the institution of the sacrifice are referred to throughout. 

* This last word is still used as the equivalent of Master. It is 
particularly applied to classes of religionists. • 

f Mahdbhdrata, Bhishma Parva, 305 (Cal. ed. ii. p. 344.) 

X Ptol. Geo. lib. vii. p. 102. edit. Be/t. 
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and their representatives are still seen in the Ahirs, h 
class of shepherds and cultivators in Sindh, Kachh, and 
Kathiaw^d, There are distinct classical notices of the 
Shudras in this very locality and its neighbourhood. 

In historical times,” says Lassen, “ their name re- 
appears in that of the town ^vSpoQ on the lower Indus, 
and, what is especially worthy of notice, in that of the 
people SwSpot among the northern Arachosians.'*' Tims 
their existence as a distinct nation is established in the 
neighbourhood of the Indus, that is to say, in the region 
in which, in the oldest time, the Aryan Indians dwelt. 
They [the Aryans] probably conquered these earlier 
inhabitants ; and it becomes manifest from this circum- 
stance, that it was from the conque^ of the other Abori- 
gines in the interior part of the country, that afterwards, 
the name [ShudraJ was extended to the whole servile 
caste. This name cannot be derived from the Sanskrit; 
and it is to be presumed that the right spelling should 
be Stldraf, If this be correct, it must be sounded Hudra 
in old Persian; and this is confirmed by the statement of 
Megasthenes, that the Indian nations of the 'rSpaKai sent 
auxiliaries to the Persians before the time of Alexander- J 

* Ptol. vii. 1. Gl. vi. 20. 3. They are also mentioned,^ by Dionys. 
Perieg. v. 1142, under the name ZkvS^oi, in which passage other mis- 
takes occur, as, e. g., for vonov<it Ld^ati >c«» To^<Xo< dvbpir^ y 

5 tfX'irtTatt dy^iac ^vXtt HtVKotvtuy. fAtrarolf Si ^lUvixTOV Qi^dvovris "I ot^yot^lbect 

y(Xiov(Tiy, n. T. X. must bc read, 'raf|«xo<, or, according to the variant 
reading, and r*v5afi5(»». 

f [Yet, the Brahmans connect the word Shudraj with Shushimslidj 
service, though they get no real etymological help from this coinci- 
dence.] 

J Strabo xv. 1 C. p. 687. By S*epli. Byz. xoci. They are dis- 
tinct from tlie 0|i;5faxan* called in Sanskrit Kshudraka, Indische 
Alter thumskunde, vol. i. p. 790,-800. 
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The extension of the name Shudra to the enslaved and 
servile classes of the country conquered by the A'ryas, 
in contradistinction to the more inde{>endent and more 
cordially hated tribes, such as the Chandalas, Ara- 
bashthas, etc-, etc-, must have occurred gradually. 
8ome of the Shudras, and some of the more indepen- 
dent tribes in the interior land, I am inclined, with 
others, to think, may have spoken a dialect not very dis- 
similar to that of the ATyas, and may have been the 
descendants of a prior Aryan immigration.* There seems 
to have been some hesitation in tlie Aryan comnmiiiiy 
about the actual religious position to be given to the 
Shudras. In the time of the liturgical Brahmanas of tlie 
Vexlas to be afterwards noticed, they were sometimes ad- 
mitted to take part in the Aryan sacrifices, f Not long 
afterwards, when the conquests of the Aryans were greatly 

* Many of the names of the Dasyus and other enemies of the 
AVyas seem to have an Aryan meaning. There are many words cur- 
rent in the northern family of Indian languages which appear to be 
more cognate with the Sanskrit than immediately derived from it. 
This remark is not intended to oppose the belief, also confirmed by 
the state of the Indian languages, that most of the tribes which en- 
tered India before the A'ryas must have been of Scythian or Turanian 
origin. Of ^he Scythian immigrations, two at least, of extensive 
character, are marked by the differences in the Scythian words of the 
northern and southern families of languages. * 

f Roth, in Zeitschrift of the Germ. Or. Soc. vol. i. p. 83, and 'JV'ebcr’s 
translation of the First Adhy4ya of the Shatapatha-Br4hmana, also in 
that Journal. In this Brdhmana there occurs a remarkable passage 
respecting the call of the sacrificers, to this effect : — “ If the sacrificcr 
be a Brahman, it is said, Ehi Come I if he is a Vaishya, then it is 
Agahiy Come hither I with a Rajabandhu [a transposition of tlie 
Vaishya and Rajanya having occurred] it is Adritva, Run hither I 
with a Shiidra it is Adrava^ Run hithej !” 
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extended, and they formed a settled state of society among 
the afHuenfs of the Yainimd and Ganges, they were de- 
graded to the humiliating and painful position which they 
occupy in Manu.* There is no mention of any Sankara^ 
or Mixed, Castes in tlie Vedas, 

(7.) In the time of the Chhandas of the Vedas, the 
idea of the god Brahma, from whose head and arms and 
thighs and feet the four original castes of the Hindus are 
held to have been derived, was neither developed nor 
Ibrnicd. Brahma^ as a memher of the Hindu Tiiad, 
aiid*as the parent of the races of man, is no god what- 
ever of the Vedas. Brahma, in the neuter gender, in the 
l^edic language, as already mentioned, means prayer; 
and Brahmd, in ihe masculine, means he-of-prayer.’' 
Affni, the god of fire and sacrifice, is the Brahmd, the god 
of prayer, and the Vrihaspati, Brihaspaii, or Brahmanas- 
pail, the lord of prayer, throughout the Rig- Veda. f 
Though he is called Vishpail, Vishtimpali, and Mana- 
saspati, the lord of men ; Vaishvanara, the sovereign of 
all beings ; and Jdtavedhas and Vedhas Shdshvata, tlie 
inspector of men and the constant inspector, as practically 
useful to man in his person and social life, and as the 
constant consumer of sacrifice and offerings, he is also 
spoken of as the Son of Heaven and Earth,’^as well as 
their parent, and w as both a derivative god and a Creator, 
when jfhe early Suktas were composed. J A desire to have 
a separate god for prayer, besides the gods of material 
nature and energy the ancient deities of the Vedas, begins 

* See above, pp. 46-50. 

t Di’. Roth thinks that all the pati gods are the result of reflec- 
tion and of later invention. 

t Rig-Veda, 3rd. Asht. Ist^ adh. s. 19. 
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to be aj)pareiit in these writings as they advance ; and lur 
this god, Agni, in his function of Bralima, was selected. 
'J1ie Bi aliuians ultimately recognized Brahma as a distinc- 
tive metaphysi:ul god, and introduced him to public notice; 
but, however mucli tlicy themselves contemplated him, 
they did not succeed in thoroughly establishing liis wor- 
siiip among the Indian people. It is well known tliat 
(liere is oiily a single temple dedicated to his honour in tlie 
whole of India.* To account for his unpopularity, it is 
feigned, in the later Sliastras, that lie is labouring under 
a curse from the god Hhiva, who even went so tiir as to 
cut oir one of lus heads for his immorality ?f Brahma 
(the diviiK' thing Brahma or Soul) is an invention of tln^ 
ideal Vedanta, a system of Pantheism long posterior (o 
the Vedas, and really designed to supersede them under 
the assumed name of the “ Aim’' or End” of the V^Hlas..! 

(8.) ddie doctrine, or incident, or system, of ceremonial 
detilement by touch, or by eating or drinking, — by which 
the existeiK'e ofCastc is particularly marked in the present 
.social and religious life of the Hindus, — is not recognized 
in tlie Vedas in a single instance. It is impossible that it 

* This is at die Pokhar ( 1* ushkara) lake near Ajmer. Tod’s Kaja- 
sthj^n, vol. i. p. 774. Even this temi)le, I found when visiting it, to 
be under the^eurc of devotees, and not that of the regular priesthood. 

I Author’s Fii’st Exposure of Hinduism, p. 42. In the*3rd aslit. 
8th adli. and 10th varg. of the Rig- Veda, Agni is spoken of as having 
four horns. These Sciymvd erroneously makes thh four 
Vedas, the collection of which did not exist wlien the Siiktas were 
composed, and Mahidhara, the four officiating pjiests (theHotri, Udga- 
tri, Adhvaryu, and Brahma) ; but M. Langlois, with much probability, 
makes them the four sides of Agni’s eastern fire-pit, in which the myth 
of Brahma’s four faces may have originated. 

1[ This is the etymological meaning from Veda and auta. 
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should not, in some form or other, have been alluded to in 
these productions, had it existed when they were formed. 

Caste, in the sense in which it exists in the present day, 
we are more and more persuaded, was altogether unknown 
among the ancient A'ryas, though doubtless, like other 
consociated peoples, they had varieties of rank and order 
and occupation in them community. A Panchakshitl, 
and panchajana (pentad) are occasionally mentioned in the 
Vedas*. Sayana A charya says these expressions refer to the 
lour 7'anias (colours or castes) and the Nishadas treated as 
outcasts, or to the Gandharvas, Pitris, Devas, Asuras, and 
Rakshasas, as explained in the Nirukta. . But Professor 
Lassen properly observes that neither of these exjdana- 
tions is admissible,f Kshiliy as he remarks, is applied hi 
the Veda to men in general and charshani, its synonym, 
is derived from risk to plow. The Nishadas (etymologi- 
cally the settled’' Aborigines, but applied to races distinct 
from the Aryan) were tlien unknown. Even when they 
came into notice, they remained exterior to the Aryan 
state. Jana signifies a person ; pauchajani, in times 
later than the Veda, an assembly of five men; pancha- 
janina, a chief of five men. It is probable,” Lassen 
adds, that the oldest social communities consisted only 
of five families.” That Panchakshili and jmnehajana 
signify aggregate of five men, is evident ; but what the 
members of the aggregation were, it is now almost impos- 
sible ^^to declare with certainty. Megasthenes speaks of 
various municipal and military Pentads as existing among 
the Indians in his day. J Many aggregations of five per- 

* R. V. iv. 2. 5. 

] Indische Altherthumskunde, vol. i. p. 796. 

J Megasthenes in Cory’s Ancient Fragments, p. 220, et. seq. 
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sons or parties are at present recognized by the Hindus.^ 

In vii’tue of the remarks whitli we Iiave now made, 
and proofs and illustrations which we have now brought 
forward, we liold that Caste in the ancient Vedic times 
was no systematic institution of the A'ryas. The opinion 
of j)r. Max Muller, the editor of the IVig-Veda and 
the most competent judge i:i the case, is entirely in 
accordance with that which we have ventured to express. 
In a Review of Muir's Texts in the London Times, he 
has the following passage: — “Docs Caste, as we find it 
in Manu and at the present day, form part of the reli- 
gious teaching of the Vedas ? AVe answer with a decided 
^ No.’ There is no authority whatever in the V^eda for 
the complicated system of castes, no authority for the 
offensive privileges claimed by the Brahmans; no 
authority for the degraded position of the Shudras. 
Tlierc is no law to prohibit the different classes of the 
people from living together ; from eating and drinking 
together; no law to prohibit the marriage of people 
belonging to different castes ; no’ law to brand the 
offspring of such marriages with an indelible stigma. 
All that is found in the Veda, at least in the most anci- 
ent portion of it — the Hymns — ^is a verse, which it is 
^said that the four castes, the priest, the warrior, the 
husbandman, and the serf, sjirung all aliile from 
Brahma. Europeans are able to show that even this 
verse is of later origin than the great mass of the 
Hymns."t 

* Sec Moleswortli’s Mariitla Dictionary under the compound, 

The A'rya varna (or colour) is spoken of as a unity in Rig- Veda, 
3rd asht. 2. 5. 9. 

f The Times, 10th April 1858. ^ 
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The verse here referrei to by Dr. Muller was firct 
brouolit to notice by Colebrooke. It occurs in the 
Pnrusha Sulda, or Hytnn of the Primeval Male, trans- 
lated by him in his Essay cn the lleligious Ceremonies 
of the Hindus.'^ It lias been quoted and traiisla:ed by 
Burnouf, in his introduction to his translation of the 
Bhdgavata Puranaf ; and lately it has been literally 
and correctly rendered by Dr. John Muir, whose version 
we here introduce, with the text subjoined, that a pro- 
per estimate of its bearings on the subject immediately 
belbrc us may be formed. 

“ Puvusha has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes , a thousand icet. 
Everywhere pervading the earth, he overpassed a space of ten fingers, 
2. Purusha alone is this whole [universe], which lias heen, and is 
to be. He is the lord of immortality, that which expands by nutri- 
ment. (?) 3. So great is his glory ; and Purusha is greater than 

this. All creatures make a fourth of him ; three-fourths of him (are) 
immortality in the sky. 4, Puntsha with these three parts mounted 
upwards ; a fourth of him was again produced here. He then diffused 
himself every where among things animate and inanimate. 5. From 
him sprang Viraj ; over Viraj was Purusha: being born he extended 
liimself, and (produced) the earth and corporeal forms. G. Wlicn 
the gods offered up Purusha in sacrifice, the spring was its claiified 
butter, summer its wood, and autumn the offering. 7. This victim, 
Purusha, born^irimevally, they immolated on the sacrificial grass ; 
with him as their oblation the gods, Sadhyas, and Pishis sacrificed^ 
8. From' that uni ver.sal oblation were produced curds and clarified 
butter. He produced the animals of which Vdyu is the deity, both 
wild arid tame. 9. From that universal sacrifice were produced 
hymns called rich and sdnian^ the metres and yfJijus. 10. From that 
were produced horses and all animals with two rows of teeth, cows 
goats, and sheep. 11. When they formed (or offered up) Purusha 
into how many parts did they divide him ? What was his mouth ? 

* Asiatic Pesearches, vol. vii. p. 251 and Mis. Essays 1 p. 167-8. 

•f Burnours B. P. i. cxxiii.^ 
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Wliat WQYQ Ills arms ? Wluit were called his thighs and feet 12. 
The Brahman was his moulh ; the lldjcmya was made his arms ; tliat 
which was the Vaishya was his thighs ; the Shddra sprang from Ins 
feet. 13. The moon was produced from his mind (Manas) ; the sun 
fiom liis eye ; Lulra and Agni from his mouth ; and Vayu from liis 
hreatli. 14. From his navel came the atmosphere ; from his liead 
the sky ; from his feet tlie earth, from his ear the four quarters : so tliey 
formed the worlds. 15. When the gods in performing their sacrifice 
hound Purusha as tlieir victim, tliere were seven trenches (round tin* 
altar), and there were made til rice seven pieces of fiu*!. IG. With 
.sacrifice the Gods worshipped the .sacrifice : these were the first rite.s. 
These great beings attained to the heaven where tlie gods, the ancient 
Sfidhyas, re.side.”* 

Tc?: H?’5rra’: Hfmrij I 0 mif f 'Tr-s^TifTS-rsTf I 

IIVII3^T i;r^^ ?rf m !jw tT5Tr% iTT&^rrfrfrfrlT iKii 

<rcrrfr^-swflr?JTf4=rr | 'irfr^T nr^r RTrT^'irJTff 'f? Pril 

II ^ II r^? 3^: TrffWfr ^rffrf'T'^sr sq-^rririj grsr^r^r- 

5r# sjw II a II q-wfT TTcrwr 3^: 1 emCr 

trerr^'^ ir^fr 30 || «. || 3 ^'t ?fiTi T^rq'sTJTrrp^fT I sTt'rrgrf 

sjm fff'sq' r-ir: arf ?fT:imi## 3^ 5 rrfr w?! 

sT^sffr «r‘- 7 r II 'a || i 

?iTfw ?rrwr^5’ || ^ || Jisrr^ 5 r:^: grJrrR 

affsTc I sTlfs STRC’ fftJTiij ^TsrtsTtWTsrrTrT II ^ II sjarraV w 

ffijrTff! 1 JTifr?' srrirc ?r?j?r? fr?Jir«rrfTr ii i,°ll *>'3^^ “'t??'- 

^rfr*ir | ^ sr? 'rr^r || vv II arsmfw 

^r|; rrsRr; ffTfr 'Tg-gf IIV=lll 

%Jirrr^ snrr^rr i ^rarisrwfriiv^ll 

=TrMtr »fr#f sifrft-ej i tit^I' wifr?5r«fRW ?r^rOT,:irR^- 

II Vv II tffrr^JTrersj qTctr^r: rt: ^rtr ww; f?r: | t-fra?; # 
tfs^Rr »T*iHR qjf II VK II Jrsr tr^srf^ ww- 

-ifre^ 1 »ffl»rR: ^rrwfr: #inr?r: n || 

♦ The text we take from the MS. of the B. B. R. A. S., which on comparison we find, 
except in two letteis, agrees with that of Burcouf, which was made from the same 
original copy, that of Colonel Shortrede. ^ 
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Dr. Muller lias lately well illustrated Ills ^ own reinavlv 
that European critics are able to .show that this passage 
of the Vedas is of “ later origin than the great mass of 
the hymns.” In his History of Sanskrit Literature he 
thus writes respecting it ; — ‘‘'There can he little douht 
that it is modern both in its character and in its diction. 
It is full of allusions to the sacrificial ceremonials, it uses 
technical jdiilosophical terms, it mentions the ^ three sea- 
sons in the order of Vasaiita, spring, Grishina, summer, 
and Sharad, autumn, it contains the only passage in the 
Rig-Veda where the four castes are eihimc'iated. The 
evidence of language for the modern date of this composi- 
tion is equally strong. Grishina, for instancy, the name 
of the hot season, does not occur in any otker hymn of 
the Rig- Veda ; and Vasanta also, the name of spring, 
docs not belong to the earliest vocabulaiy of the V^mUc 
poets. It occurs but once more in the Rig- Veda (mamk 
l(U/4.”) Dr. Muller brings down this hymn to the lime 
of making the final collection of the Rig- Veda Sanhita, 
“ the work of the Mantra period,” to which he gives the 
date of 1000-800 before Christ. He docs not carry it 
lower, because of allusions to it in the Brahmanas, and 
because it has found a place in the collections of the Va- 
jaseyins and Atharvans.* That it cannot be carried 
higher ftian this is obvious, not only from the considera- 
tions above referred to, but from the distinction (recognized 
by it) in the Vedic“ hymns called the Rich^m.diSdman, the 
metres (Ch1iandm)^2a\i\. the Yajns,'" which seems to indi- 
cate the existence of an artificial division at the time it 
originated of the Vedic material, at least for conventional 
sacrificial purposes. 

* Muller's Hist. ^ans. Lit. p. 572. 
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In regard to llie meaning of the Purusha Sukta we 
adhere to the judgment whicli we liave elsewhere expressed 
upon it. ‘‘ The support which even it gives to the system 
of caste is of a very limited character. The passage in it 
which approximates the subject is the following ; — ‘ When 
they produced Puriisha [perhaps equivalent to ^when 
Puruslia was produced’] into how many portions did they 
separate him? What was his mouth ? Wliat Avere liis 
arms ? What w ere pronounced his tliiglis and feet ? The 
Jhahman was his mouth ; the Rajanya (prince) was made 
Ills arms; the Vaishya was his thiglis ; and tlic Shudra 
sprang from Ins feet’ This occurs in a composition w liich 
is hotli metmdiysical and tigurative ; and it probably (‘X- 
presses an laea originally of this character ; — The Ih ali- 
man, as the expositor of the will of G’od, conceived of as 
an enormous male, and the recipiiait of the gifts and 
offerings made to the divinities, was the moutli of this 
male ; the Rajanifa^ the prince or wairrior, thc‘ instiument 
of offence and defence, w as the arms of this male ; the 
as tlie cultivator of tlie soil, and the original 
possessor of its w ealtli, was the thighs of this male ; and 
tlie Shudra, or slave, as the low est member of the body 
social, was the feet of this male. All tliis is clearly meta- 
physical and metaphorical, though afterw ards it was view ed 
as historical and dogmatic.”* F or the system of ‘caste, it 
is now obvious, there is no legitimate warrant in the great 
hymn collection of the Rig- Veda. 

^ India Three Thousand Years Ago, pp. 44-45. 

Dr. Muir, illustrating the Purusha Sukta, properly says : “ It is 
only tlie Shiidra who is here Siiid to have sprung from the feet of 
PuiiiKha. In a hymn of this allegorical and mystical character, it 
cannot bo assumed that the writer intended to represent it as a 

16 . 
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Nor is such couiitonaiice of Caste to he fomid in any of 
the olden portions of llie otlier Vedas, wliich are all taken 
fromwliat is properly denominated hj Dr. Miiller tlie 'Sme 
genuine collection, the so-called Rig- Veda, or the Veda 
of praise.”^ 

The first of these derivative Vedas is the Sdina, the 
whole of whoso texts, with few exceptions, as already hint- 
ed, have heen actually found in the Rik^ especially in the 
eighth and ninth mandals.f Tt is not to he expected, con- 
se(]uently, that much light should he cast hy it individually 
on the social state of the ancient A'ryas, even thougli it 
should he admitted, as thought hy Dr. Miiller, that the time 
of its construction falls within tliat of the Ihiihmanas, — 
h(d.\vecn 800 — GOO years before Cdirist, We^olice a few 
things which ha\e struck our attention when going over it 
in connexion with the subject before us. 

"idle god Brahma is distinguislied in one place both from 
Agni, the god of fire, and Vvihaspati, the lord of i>rayer.J 
A pre-eminence among the gods is in one other place at h'ast 

liisloiical that the four (hniTcnt classes sprang fi’om cliderent 

parts of ruru.slia’H ])o(lj ; any more than tJiat lie (d'sirod to a.'^ssojt, 
as literally true, what he has stated in ver.«{‘S lo and 1 I ; that ‘ the 
moon was produced ffoiii his ihe snn iVoiu Ids eye, Indra and 

Agni fi’onihis months and Vsiyu from his hvmth^' &c. &c. Ac. lii fact 
the Yaju^’ Veda all eges that Viiyu came forth from his car; and 
so contradicts the Eig-Veda.” Texts i. 10. 

* Review in Time.s, 10th April, 1858. 

f As the 8ama does not make quotations from the last hymns of the 
Rik, it has been inferred by Weber and others that its pieces liad been 
arranged before the completion of the Rig-Ycda collection ; but Dr. 
Miiller (Anc. Sans. Lit. p. 427.) attributes botli its collection and tliat 
of Ihe Rig-Vtkla to the Bralmiana period. See Muir’s Texts, ii. 205. 

I Benfey’s Text of Siima V6da, p. 10. 
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ascribed to him, no doubt because lie is viewed as the lord 
of sacrifice* In the passaji^c last refen-ed to, the Jtishi is 
mentioned as the marked one among the Vipra.s^ or intel- 
ligent; while in another the Vipra is denominated the in, 
stnimentality, or agent, of tlie sacrifice, f thus intimating 
lliat the designation was being applied distinctively to an 
oiliciating priest. Several passages in the Sama in which 
the word lirahnia, used as a human conductor of pray(*r or 
sacrifice, arc taken from the llik, need not be here no! iced, 
'riie human Brahma is spoken of, in one place, as the mastcu* 
of (lioly) seasons, and the Brahmans as jiraishig India 
in hymns.*!' The designation Brahma seems from this 
to have liecn about this time coming into use as a generic 

* Tins Is ia a curious address to tlio sacred SoiiKty tlio ^u'nius of 
ardent spirits : — 

HW: STfd’^r kH SfR^F | 

?TPTRr: II 
UrrF'TF I 

SiLina Veda, 2ad part, iii. 3, Stevenson’s T(*xt p. 77, Benfoy’s, 81. 

Soma is j)iirc, tlie generator of intellect, the generator of the heavens, 
the generator of fire, the generator of the sun, the generator of 
Indrn, and the generator ol the earth, the generator of Vishnu — Soma, 
when sounding it goes to its holy place, (is) liralimii among the gods, 
the liigh-one among the poets, the Rishi among the Vipras, tie' 
hawk among the raptores, the biillaloe among horned aiiiinais^ 
iiiid the sw'ord among cleavers. 

i' fl’ifr ; Sama, ii. G. (Bcnfey, p. 126.) 

X q-q- ^ rfr ^irir 1| 

Sama Veda, part Ist, v. 6. 2. Stevenson’s Text p. 38, Benfey’s, 
P, 4G. Comprae Miidhuva’s Comment, sub. loc. 
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term for a priest. Notliiiig of a peculiar character occurs 
in the Sama applying either to the Mcijd or tlie Vhlui. 

The second of the derivative Vedas, the Yajus or Ya)ar, 
as already mentioned, exists in two forms, the Black 
and the White.* They are partly in prose and partly 
in verse, the poetical portion being generally that which 
is taken from the Rik. Exclusive of their texts from the 
Rik, they appear, in their liturgical directions especially, 
v(U*y like the Brahmanas,to theera of which, as collections, 
the) belong. They indicate the assumption of Brahraani- 
cal pre-eminence, but in the face of opposition from 
certain portions of the Indian community. 

In the Black Yajur Veda, the Brahma^ and Kshatra are, 
(witli the Suprajd (the good population), and*B////asposh(i 
supporting wealth), recognized as distinct interests, in 
prayers several times used.f Tlie predominance of the 
Braliman in sacrifice is set forth throughout this collec- 
tion, at least of the portions of it which have been jmnt- 
etl. Social distinctions are recognized in it, as those of 
the Brahma ; the B/ijanifai prince ; the Mahlshi^ tlie 
wife of an anointed king ,* the Parivrikti, according to 
the commentator Madhava ‘Hhe unloved wife of a king’’ 
(concubine.'^); the Scmhii, general; the^Sw^r/, charioteer; 
the Grdmani, villager; the the ‘‘guardian of the 

females ', i\\Q Saiujralutd^ the treasurer ; the Bhdgaduyha^ 

^ Sep above, p. 71. In the text of the White Yajur V(5da, ably 
edited by Dr. Weber of Berlin, there are 4045 lines. Dr. W. gives 
us also the text of tlie commentary of Mahi'dhara, the Shatuputha 
Bruhmana, and the Shrauta Sutras of Kutyayan, and Extracts from 
the Oommentari'es of Karka and yajnikadeva. 

I Taittiriya Sanhita of Y. V. i. 3. 1 ; 1. 9. 6, (Roer and Cowell’s 
cd. vol. i. pp. 4-15, 492.) 
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the collector (of the king's portion, said by the commen- 
tator to he the sixth part) ; the Akshdvapa, the player at 
(lice.* But these are probably principally designations of 
parties in public office. The commentator speaks of 
tliem as the recognized supporters of the kingdom.f An 
appropriation of the gods is thus made in recognition of 
certain orders of the community. “ Briliaspati is the god 
of speech ; Iridra, of chiefs; Mitra, of the truthful ; Va- 
rum of the religious”; and “Soma of us the Brahmatis.”t 
Brahuians and Kshatriyas are viewed as distinct, in con- 
nexion with the colour of the beasts used in a certain 
sacrifice.^ 

In the White Yajur Veda the information bearing on 
our subject is such as the following; — 

111 this Veda the Brahma and Kshatra arc couphid 
together in the worship of Agni, and in other connexions 
as in the Black Yajur Veda.|| The Brahman is men- 
tioned as an object of reverence with ancestors and 
rishis,1l Indra (the thunderer) is declared to be the hold 
and support of the Kshatra*^ while he is also set forth 
as the god of the Kshatra and the princedom. Soma 
(so often addressed in sacrifice) is declared to be the 
god of the BrdkmamA'\ tis in a passage from the Sama 
Veda already referred to. The difterent functions in 
the community of the Brahman and Kshatra ar^tlius in- 
directly recognized. Salutations are given to th^ Kshe- 
/mj^a^kproprietor of fields ; to the Suta, bard or chario- 

* Taittaviya SanlUta, i. 8. 9. f S. Y. V. i. G. 4G. 

t Roer & Cowell’s Ed. vol. ii. p. 105. ** S. Y. V. 1. 9. 8. 

J Taitt. S. ofY. V.; 8. 10. ft Shukla Yajur Veda 1. 9. 10» 

§ Taittirjya Sanliita of Y. V. ii. 1. 2. 

II Slmlda Yajur-Veda, i. 1. 18 ; i. 5. 26. 
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teer; to the Taskarapati, probably master of a subjugated 
tribe;* to Kullunchapati, “ inhabiting mountainous 
regions'^ ; to the bearers of bows and arrows ; to the 
Shvapati^ or master of hounds ; to the Vrdtapati^ “ the 
master of a miiltitiule to the /Scwaand Sendni^ to the 
army and the leader of the army j to the SangrlhHay 
treasurer; to the Takshky carpenter, and liathakarn, 
tlie coaclimaker ; to. the KuUila^ the potter, and Karina ra^ 
the worker in the coarser metals ; to the Nishdda, aborigi- 
nal settler;! and to otlier parties recognized ns classcsin the 
community.! The Jjrahman is spoken of as endowed 
with the knowledge of Brahma (hrahninvarchasi) and 
the Raj any a, as possessed of bravery {shura).\ 

Even more distinctive notices than these of tlie varied 
and numerous classes of Indian society occur in this 
White Yajur Veda, They are found in connexion witli 
the most mystcriou«^ rite of Hinduism, that of the Purusha- 
medha, or sacrifice of Purusha, nominally the god 
rrajfipati, A whole Adhiiya, or section is devoted to 
them, II in wliicli tlie parties arc brought forward, or con- 
secrated, as typical representatives of the multitudinous 
objects recognized in the PuYusliainedba, A few of these 
parties are mentioned, also, in the Shatapatha Brahinana 

* In ‘Wjlson’s Sana. Diet. Taskara is rendered by thief, robber.” 
Malddliara in bis commentary on the Sbukla Yajur Veda attaches a 
similar meaning to the word. Weber’s ed. i. p. 497. 

f Mabidhara views the Nisbildas as mountain Bliillas, eaters of 
flesh. Weber’s Text. i. p. 500. The word Nisbada, as shown l)y 
Lassen, means the settled. 

I Sbukla Yajur V^da,i. IG. 18-2G. 

§ Shukla Yajiir-V(5da, ii. 22. 20. (Weber’s eel. p. 703.) 

II Shukla Yajur-Veda, ddh. 30. (Weber’s ed. i. p. 841-848.) 
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of the Yajur Vcda;"^ and with variations they all occur in 
the Taittiriya Bnihmam of the Pdack Yajur Veda,j* in a 
passage which, as far as I know, has not yet attracted 
the attention of Europeans. 

The importance of the Adhyaya of the White Yajur- 
Vcda, now mentioned, in the illustration of ancient Indian 
society requires its quotation in full. 


1 XHrahmani} 

... Brahnayam, 

... for the Brahma 

. a Brdlnnnn. 

2 Kshairdya 

... Ildjamjaniy 

... for the Kshalra, 

. a Vrince. 

3 MarudhJujo 

... Vmshyani, 

... for Tillage, 

. :i ^ 'at shy a. 

4 To pa Si} 

... S/ii'iiIrnmy 

.. for Toil,' 

a Sh/idrn 

5 Taatnsr 

Tnsicnram, 

.. for Daikncss, 

a 'fhinf. 

6 Adt'oka'ya 

Virhanamj 

... for llellishness, ... 

a Mtinlcrci 

7 I'aptnaiu' 

.. Khham, 

.. for Sin, 

a J'hinnrh. 

8 A' kniydya 

.. Ayayum, 

.. for Distress ( ^ ) ... 

an Ayofinva. 

{) Kdnuiya, 

,. Vushchnlatn , 

.. for Lust, 

a Wharv. 

10 AfilriiAdthja 

.. Mdttndhaaiy 

. foi gicat-Mouniing 

a Mdyndhy 

11 Nr iff a ya 


.. foi D.uKung, 

a Sat a. 

12 (idtlya 

,. Shall ItAtnni, 

... for Singing, 

an Actoi . 

1j J )/ui) aid y a 

.. Siihhdc/ioi am. 

.. f(u Duty (oi Iteli- 
giou) 

an Alfvadant-mi-lla 
Synayoqitr. 

14 NariAdhdyai 

,. BlihnalanXy 

,. fol Biul-luck, 

a /V lyhijal-porson 

15 Naiaidya 

., liihham, 

foi Amusement, ... 

an Oiator. 

IG Unsay a 

.. Kill 1 III y 

for Laughter, 

an Aitifnvr. 

17 Ananddya 

... S/ilbhahham, 

.. forJo\, 

a Lovn'-of irnnun. 

l8 Vraaindc 

.. Kiandr!j)id)am, 

.. foi ITcasuic, 

a Sim-nf-iin-nnaun 
riid-yirl 

10 Mi'dhdyai 

..JRathnLiram, 

.. foi InteUigcnce, ... 

a Ch(n ‘ol-inaLo 

20 Dhdirydya 

... TaL.shdnnm, 

foi Vvnuncss,* 

a Caipnitn. 

21 Tnpasv^ 

... Knuh'daai, 

... for Lahour, 

a Potter, 

22 ^^nydyai 

... Kni nidraai, 

... for Jugglery, 

. a Blarl, smith. 

23 llupdya 

... Mamhiramy 

... for Beauty, 

. a Jawcllvr. 

21 S/iubhc 

... Vapamy 

... for Auspiciousncss, 

, a Soiri-r. '• 

25 Sharavydya 

... Jshuluramy 

... foi Shooting, 

. a Mnkcr-of-arrow.s 

2G Ih'tyai 

... JJhanu)hkdmm, 

... for Armour, 

. a Mahrr~of-hows. 


* Adliuya, xiii. 

j- Taittriiya Bralmiana of the Krishna Yajur-Vdcla, iii. fol. 40-42 
of Author’s MS. 

t The minU)ors hero pi veil are not in the Vdda. 

§ WohaAO hatUo/iaAt! already (lii No, 4). The Taittiriya Jlnthniana has hero Shram^va 
mcanhip also “for lahour.” 
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27 Karma)}^ 

Jydkdram, 

. for Activity, 

a Maler-nf-how- 
strinys. 

28 Dishtdya 

Pajusarjaniy 

for Fortune, 

a Bopemal'or. 

29 Mrityavd 

Mnyayum, 

for Ileath, 

a Ihintstnan. 

30 Antakdya 

Svatiinaniy 

. for the Agent-of- 
doath, 

a Doymaii. 

31 Nndibhyah 

. Paunjidifam, 

.. for Itivers, 

a Piinjnhta.* 

32 llikshiLdbhyo^ 

Naishddanif 

.. for a Watchman, ... 

a Deserndant-of-a- 
Nididda. 

S3 Vurushavyd- 
ylmiya 

Pur madam f 

.. for naughtiness, .. 

. Vi Di uniat d. 

34 Gandharvdpsa- 
rohhyo 

Vrdtyam, 

for the Gandharvas 
and Apsaias, 

a Yrdlya, 

35 Pniyttjhhynh ... 

, UnmatfaMy 

.. for the Abstracted , 

a Madman, 

3G Sat pndevajane- 
bhyo 

Apratipadamy 

.. for Serpents and 
Devajauas 

an lynoruni. 

37 Aydbhynh 

, KUavnm.y 

.. for Luck, 

. a Pi< p-playcr. 

33 Iryatdtja 

. Akitaimniy 

.. for the l>ej)aj ted, .. 

. a Non-pI(fi/c7'-(ti-diir 

39 rUhaeJubhyak. 

. Bulalakdrini, 

.. for Pishachas, 

, nfemah'-Jiasiet- 
mnlrr. 

40 Tdtttdhdnvbhyah Kantahihdrhn 

.. forthcYatudlianas, 

t a JUatnal'cr. 

4l Sandhayd 

. Juraniy 

.. for Junction, 

. a Paramovr. 

42 Gihaya 

. Vpajmfim, 

.. for the House, 

. a ('tjnctd)iti(' 

43 A) ty at 

, rariviitam, 

... for Affliction, 

. an Vnmat't'icd-vldcr- 
hrothcr § 

44 Nirrityai 

. Parivixiddnaniy . 

... for Misfortune, .. 

. a Married-elder- 
h of hex . 

45 Nishkniyai 

. Ptshaslxdrimy 

... for Craft, 

. an Adtess. 

40 Smnjmindtfa 

.. Smatakdrim, 

... foi Gohtuic, 

.. an Atno) oH(>-n'om.an. 

47 Pt'akdniodydya 

, rpasadam. 

... foi Love, 

. a Compa/iioti. 

48 Baldya 

,. Ppaddm, 

... for Strength, 

, an Ohserrer, 

49 Vorndya 

. Atunudhaniy 

... foi Varna (Descent) a. P'otlotL'cr(oic Payv). 

50 Uhddebhyah .. 

. Kubjan\y 

... for the Applying- 
of Unguents, 

Hunchback. 

51 Pramudd 

. Vdmanam, 

... for Amusement. 

, a Dwarf. 

52 Dtodvhhyah 

. Sreimemiy 

... for Doors, 

. a Blcnr-cyed-pcrson 

63 Svapiidya 

. And ham. 

... for Dreaming, 

. Vi BUnd-pet son. 

54 Adharmdya 

.. hadhiram y 

... for D’^eligion, 

. a T)eof-person. 

55 Paxiirdya 

. Bhi^haptniy 

.. for Purification, .. 

, a Physic km. 

56 Prujndndya .. 

. Nakshatmdarsham for Philosophy, 

an Astronomei', 

* Muhfdhara, the 

Commentator, ninkcs 

thU a Slaycr-of-birds, 1 

find the Lowest-born, the 


puUasa. 

t The coupling of the Watchman with the class of the Nislidda, suggests the iden tliiit iho 
word Hakshasa may have come into use from the nboriffinal tiibes havhig teen employed as 
Watchmen • See aboyc, i). 99. 

t Tlie name Ydtiidlulna is applied to magicians, barbarians, and denioot}. 

5 “ The younger being unmarried.” Malifdlura. 
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57 Ashik^hdyai ... Pmshninam, ... for Non-insh action, a Cateeh>7.er. 

58 UpaahiksJmyd ... Abhiprashninam,.,. for Elemental} - an Interrogato) . 

insti action, 

59 Marydddyai ... Prajshnativdkam,..^ for ■Boundaries, ... n Revealfr-of- Omens. 

60 Avitiebhyo ... Ifistipnni, ... f<jr Conveyance.-^, ... &x\. Klephnut-heBpci . 

61 Jatdya ... Ai^hvapam, ... forliunning, ... Ilorse-Jacepev. 

62 Pushtai ... GopdJam, ... forNouiishinent, ... a Cowheeper. 

6i VirgdyCL ... A vipulam, ... for Heroism, ... cT, Shepherd. 

04 Tejasd ... Ajapdlaniy ... for Brawry, ... a (ioalherd. 

65 Irdyni ... Khirisham, ... for the Eartli, ... & Culiiv&i-o) . 

6G Kddldpct ... Surdldramy .. for W.iter, ... n Dcaler-hi-SpirUs. 

67 lihadrdyet ... Grihapnm, ... for WelUieuig, ... a Housekeeper 

68 Shnhjase ... Fiitadhaui, ... for riospeiity, ... a Uoldcr-e^- Wealth 

69 A' dhyukshdya... Anukshattdra'ny ... for Oveisight, ... ^ 1" oof man. 

70 Bhdyai ... Ddrvdhdram, ... for Combustion, .. a Timher-hrivger 

71 Prabhdya ... Agn^dhaniy ... for Light, ... a b irc-kindler. 

72 Btadlinasya- Ahhishektdramy ... foi the Ilcgiou oi aw Anoint er. 

vishtapdya the Sun, 

75 Var»hii>hfhdya~ Parivi'shtdrcnn, ... for Supieme Paia a Idisttuhufor-oJ 

Ndkdyny disc, food-to-yuests 

74 Vilvalokdya ... PeskUdram, ... for the Abode-of- a Mahor-of-Jigure$. 

the Gods, 

to Manushyalokdya Prakaritdram, ... for the abode ot Men a 

76 Sarnehhyoloke- Upasektdramy ... for the Univei sc, ... a Sprinkler, 

bhyuh 

77 Avarityaibadhd- Vparnanthitdram ... foi the De'li uc ion- a t'hurner. 

ga of-Ad^cl8lty, 

73 Medhuyavdsah Palpulimy . . for Saciilicc, .. a A'asher^nf-clolhcs, 

79 Prakdmdya ... Jiajayitrimy ... for Kagcines.s. ... a Dyer-of-clothes. 

80 Pptayi ... Sfenahridayam ... for Piospeiity, ... a Thieviati-heartcd- 

pei son. 

81 Vairhatydya ... Pishunam, ... for Malieious-Miii- a BackbUtr. 

der, 

82 Viviktyap ... Kshattdram ... for Loneliness, ... a Kshatta f Lictor ) 

66 Avpadristrdya... Anuhshattdramy .. for Supervision, ... a Siib-Lictor. 

84 Baldya ... Amicharam, ... for Strength, . . a Folloxcer. 

85 Dhumne ... Parishkandam, ... forW'ater, .. a (Jlimlier 

86 Priydya ... Priyavddinam, .. for Love, ... a Siocet’Sjieak^'. 

87 Ariahiyd ... Ativasddamy ... for Fortune (or Mis- a Horseman. 

fortune), 

88 Sioargdynlokdya Bhagadughatn, ... for Heaven, ... a BhdgadughaA 

89 Manyav^ ... Ayastdpam, ... for Anger, - ... a Ileater-ofAron (a 

, ^ Blatksmithlf ) 

90 Krodhdya ... Nisaram, ... for Anger, * ... a Ferryman. 

91 Yogdya ... Yoktdram, ... for Junction, ... Joiner. 

92 ShoMya ... AbhUaHdram, ... for Grief, ... a Waiter. 

* A Collectorof the prliicu’s revenue See before, i>. 124. 
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93 K$hem&ya ... Vimoktdram^ ... for Hapiness, ... a Liberator. 

94 XJtkhlanikiiU’. Strishthinam, ... for Arrival and Noft- a Man-of-worth. 

bhyah arri^ al, 

96 Vapushe ... JUdnuskritanit ... for a Haudsome a Proved-man. 

Body, 

93 Shildya ... Anjanikdrim, ... for Beauty, ... an Anoint er-of*the- 

eyes. 

97 Nirrityai ... Koshakdrim^ ... for Misfortune, ... a Maker-of-sheathe 

for aworda. 

98 Yanidya ... Aaiiniy ... forYama,* ... a Barren-woman, 

93 Yamdya ... Yainaaumy ... for Yama, ... a Bearer-of-7tvina.f 

100 Atharvabhyo ... Avatohdm, ... for a Priest, ... a Woman-withoui- 

ojfsijring. 

101 Samvataardya Parydyinlm, ... for a complete-year, a Woman-akilled-in- 

counting. 

Parivataardya Avijdtdm, ... for the Past-Year, a Woman-who-haa.. 

not-borne- a~ch ild. 

103 Iddvataardya... Atitvarim, ... for the Present- an Unchaate-woman, 

Year, 

104 Idvataardya ... Atuhkadoariniy ... for a Prosperous- a Woman4n-her~ 

Year, courses. 

105 Vataardya ... Vijarjardm, ... for the Year (un- an Old-woman. 

defined.) 

106 Samvataardya. Palihnlm, ... for Time, ... a White..hmrcd-Wo- 

man. 

107 Ribhubhyo ... Ajinaandham, ... for the Ribhds, ... a Skindreaaer. 

IQS^Sddhyebhyah... Charmamaamy ... for the S&dhas, ... a Dealer-in-skins. 

109 Sarobhyo ... Dhaivaram, ... for Waters, ... a Man-of-the-fsher- 

class. 

110 Upasthdvard- Ddsham, ... for Mountains, ... a Ddsha (Dasyu). 

bhyo 

111 Vaishantd’ Baindam, ... for Pools, ... One-of-the-Binda- 

bhyo > class ( a Hunter ). J 

112 Nadvaldbhyah Shaushkalanij ... for Fens, ... a FiahdeaUr. 

\\^ Pdrdya ... Margdrdmy ... for the Opposite z Deer-killer. 

. Bank of a Biver, 

Wi Avdray<^ ... Kaivartamy ... for the Near Bank ai Kaivartta ( Fisher- 

of c Biver, man ). 

116 Tirthdbhyah^... A'ndamy ... for Ferries, ... an Anda. 

« The god of the other world. 

t In the Taittlrfya Br4hmbna, we have Tamyaiy the dative feminine, for Yamdya of the Shakla 
Yajur-Vdda text. This reading, which refore the personage represented to Yami, the sister, or 
wife of Yama, seems the mojile appropriate. 

X The commentator oonplea the Sinda or Vinda with the Niahdday possibly with reference to 
the Vindhya mountains. 

§ The word tirthoy here used as a ferry, «eems to have got Into use firom the Brahmanlc 
missionaries having chosen the ferries of rivers as their early stations. 
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116 VUham4bhyo Uaindlam, ... for Precipices, ... One-of-tho Mindla- 

class. 

117 SvanibhyaJ^ ... Parnakam^ ... for Echoes, ... a Parnaka (Vender 

of leaves ). 

118 Guhuhhyaljf ... Kiraiamt ... for Caves, ... a Kirdta. 

119 Sdnubhyo ... Jamhhakam^ ... -^or Mountaia Pla- a Jambhaka {Sa~ 

teaus, vage). 

120 Parvatebhyah Kimpurusham^ ... for (His'h)Moun- a Kimpunisha. 

tains, 

121 Bihhatsdgai ... Paulkasam^ ... for Disgust, ... a Person of the Ptd- 

kasa tribe. 

122 Varndya ... Hiranyakdram. ... for the Precious a Goldsmith. 

Metal, 

123 Tuldyai ... Vdnijanx, ... for Weighing, ... Si Person of the Vdni 

class (a Vender J. 

l'2i Pashchddo- Gldvinanxy ... for 1 he “ Posterior- a 3/omidr. 

shdya fault,” 

125 V ishvebhyohhu- Sidhnialam, ... for the Vishve-Bhu- a Leper, 
iebkyalt tas fall-thc-Dc- 

mons), 

120 BhUtyai ... Jdgaranam, ... for Prosperity, ... a Watcher. 

127 Abhbtyai ... Smpanam, ... for Adversity, for a Drowning man. 

Non-Existences), 

12S A'ftyai ... Janavddinam, ... for Sic]iness. ... a Popular- Speaker. 
129 Vridhyai ... Apagalbham, ... for Old-age, ... an Injirm-person, 
no Shanshardya ... Prachidam, ... for the Commence- a Foreslasher. 

mcnt-of-a-Con- 

test, 

131 Akshardjdya ... Kitavam, ... for the Chief-of-the- a Gambler. 

Dice, 

132 Kritdya ... Adinavadarsham, for the Krita (the an Inspector-of- 

first Yuga, that of faults. 

deeds), 

113 Tretdyai ... Kalpinam, ... for thoTreta (Yuga), a Trickster. 

114 Dvdpardya ... Adhikalpinam^ ... for ihe Dvdpar Yaga, an Arch-trickster. 
135 AiSkanddya ... Sabhdsthdnum, ... for the A'skanda a Lounger-in-meeV 

(the Evil Yuga,) ingx* 

Mrityave ... Govyachham, ... for Death, ...anAttendant-on-cows 

Awtakdya Goghdtam, ... for the Agent-of- a Cow-killer, 

Death, 

138 Dtsshkriti^ya ... Ckarakdchdryam, for Wickedness, ....-a Charahdckdrya.\ 

This la the first notice In the Indian literature of the “ Four Ages” of the -wf^rid. The last 
of them, here denominated the la In the third Kdnds oflhe TaltUrfj'a BrAhraana of the 

Black Yajur (Author’s MS. fol. 41,) named the AaW, the which it now 

commonly bears. 

t Mabidhara renders this a “ Guru of the Chorakas," who belonged to a ShCkha of the 
Black-Yojvw-V^drt. * 
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139 Papmam 

. Sailagam, 

. for Depravity, 

a FolloweV’-of-his- 
own Inclinations, 

140 Pratishrufkaya 

Ji'tanam, 

. for^^ilent-lislening, 

a Sufferer. 

141 Ghoshdya 

Bhu'-hamf 

for Noise, 

a Speaker, 

142 Antuya 

Bnhltmidinam, 

for the End-of-Life, 

Q Much-speaker. 

143 Anantdya 

Mhkamy 

for Infinity, ' 

a Dumh-person, 

144 Shabddya 

A 'Jambaraghdlam, 

for Sound, 

a Beat er-of drums. 

143 Mahnsd . . 

Vindvddam^ 

for a Festival (sea- 
son of worship). 

a Player~on-tko~ 

Vina. 

146 Kroshdya 

Tunavadhniam, ... 

for Weeping, 

a Bloioer-of-the-Tuna- 

1 17 yl varaspnrdya 

ShanLhadhmam, ... 

for PiocGssion, 

a Bloioer-of-the- 
Conch. 

IIS Fa nay a 

Vanapam, 

for the Foiest, 

a Forester. 

149 Anyatoranydya^ 

Ddvapauij 

. for an Unpassable- 
Forcbt, 

a Burner, 

160 Agnayd 

Pivdnam, 

. foi Fire, 

a Wateimian. 

161 Prithivyai 

PUhasarpinwtny .. 

for the Barth, 

a Lame person (^^one 
who creeps or moves 
alogtg on a sent” ), 

162 Vdynve 

(''hdnddlam, 

. forthcW’ind, 

a Chd^tdala. 

163 Antarikshdya... 

Vanshanaritnamy ... 

. for tl*e Firmament 
(Middlc-of-thu 
Skv), 

a Pole-dancei'. 

154 Divd 

Khnlatlm, ^ 

for the Heaven, ... 

a Bald-headed man. 

156 Surydya 

Haryaksham, 

for the Sun,. 

a Man with greenish 
eyes. 

150 Nakshatrchhyuh 

Kirmiramy 

, for the Constella- 
tions, 

a Man-of -variegated 
colour. 

167 Chandramaso 

Kihlaam, 

for the Moon, 

a Man-with-scabs . 

168 Anhe 

Shuklani Piiigdk- 
ska?n, 

for the Day, 

a Jieddish-eyed-per- 

SOH. 

159 Ratrayai 

Ktishnam Pingdk'- 
sham. 

for Night, 

a Dark-rtd-eyed-per- 
son. 


Such is the thirtieth adhydya of the Yajur-Vecla, in a 
complete form. Though found in the Sanhitd of that 
Veda, it clearly belongs to the p^^iod of the Brahmana, 
— from 800-600 B. C., — when the liturgical arrange- 
ments of the A ryas assumed their definite form. It 
throws much light on the state of Indian Society at the 
time to which it belongs. It mentions various distinc- 
tive classes in the community. Some of these ai‘e viewed 
in their moral aspects, as those of the thief, the murderer, 
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the drunkard, the paramour, the adulteress, the licen- 
tious-woman, tlie liberator, the thievish-hearted one, tlie 
backbiter, the virtuous-man, the slothful-man, and the 
man-that-follows-his-own inclinations. Some of them 
are noticed in connexion with natural deformities, defici- 
encies, infirmities, and diseases, as those of the madman, 
the blind-person, the hunchback, tlie dwarf, the deaf- 
person, the blear-eyed person, the leper, the infirm-per- 
son, the sufferer, the baldheaded-man, the person-with- 
sciibs, the j)erson-wlio-creeps (who is larnc?) Some of 
them are mentioned in connexion with their personal and 
family peculiarities, as the eunuch, the son-of-aiMinmarri- 
ed-girl, the married-elder-brother, the barren-woman, the 
bearer-of-t wins, the woman-without-offspring, the woman- 
who-bas-not-botn-a-child, the woman-in-her-courses, the 
old-woman, the man-with-greeni£h-eycs, the man-with- 
variegated-eyes, the man-with-reddish-eyes, and the 
rnan-with-red-eyes. Some of them arc introduced in 
connexion with their employments and social relations, 
as the actor, the atteridant-oii-the-synagogue, the orator, 
the artist, the cliariotinaker, the carpenter, the black- 
smith. the jeweller, the sower, the raaker-of-arrows, the 
maker-of-bows, the maker-of-bowstrings, the ropemaker, 
the huntsman, the dogman, the player-at-dice, the 
non-player-at-dice, the female basketmaker, the woman- 
who-makes-pins (of thorns ?>, the companion, the follower, 
the observer, the physician, the astronomer, the catechist, 
the interrogator, the elephant-keeper, the horse-keeper, 
the cowherd,, the shepherd, the goatherd, the cultivator, 
the spirit-dealer, the house-keeper, the holder-of- wealth 
(money-lender ?), the runner-after-a-chariot, the wood- 
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man, the fire-kindler, the anointer, the server-of-meals, 
the figure-maker, the monlder, the sprinkler (with per- 
fumes 'i), the washerwoman, tlie dyer-of-clothes, the 
lictor (or doorkeeper), the sub-lictor, the body-attendant, 
the tax-collee'tor, the ferryman, the joiner, the waiter, 
the applier-of-ungueuts-to-the-eyes, the scabbard-maker, 
the feniale-knower-of-sequence (the soothsayer?), the 
skin-dresser, the dealer-in-skins^ the fisherman, the 
hunter, the fishdealer, tlie decr-killer, the leaf-seller, 
the ()>oat)-binder, the goldsmith, the vender or merchant, 
the (hired) mourner, the watchman, the public-crier, 
the foreslasher (in battle), the gambler, the viewer-of- 
the-early-sun (in worship), the fabricator, the arch-fibri- 
cator, the attendant-on-cows, the cow-killer, the priest- 
of-the-C!iarakas, the speaker (of nonsense), the copious- 
speaker, the drum-beater, the play er-on-the- Vina (lute), the 
blower-cf-the-tuna (bagpipes), the blower of the conch, 
the forester, the forest-burner, the waterman, the pole- 
dancer. Some are noticed who, it may be supposed, had 
a definite status of office or rank in the community, as 
the Braliman, the Rajanya, the Vaishya, the Shudra, the 
Suta, the Vratya. And some are mentioned as belonging 
to tribes receiving their denominations priucipally from 
the countries to which they belonged, as the Ayogava, 
the Magadha, tlie Taskara, tb^- Naishada, the Dasha 
(Dasyu), the Kaivarta, the Bainda (ofViud), the Maindl, 
tlie Kirata, the Jambhaka, the Kimpurusha, the Pauh 
kasa (or Pulkasa), and the Chandala. All this testifies 
to the raultifariousness of rank and division of labour 
in the Indian community. 

Many of the classes of men here mentioned were ulti- 
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mately recognized as forming distinctive Castes, as will 
appear from their designations when compared with the 
list of castes which we have already inserted.* In the 
passage, which, w<f have just quoted, however, there is 
no decided proof of anything like a complete establish- 
ment of the caste-system at the time to whicji it 
belongs. The Brahman^ doubtless, had his claims to 
superiority from his office of conversancy with the Brah- 
ma^ now probably generally hereditary. The prince is 
the representative of the Ksliatra, or power. Tillage is in 
the hands of the Vaishyay who. it is to be noticed, is dis- 
tinct from the Vdni, or merchant. The symbolical re- 
presentative of toil is the Shiaira, The numerous parties 
engaged indistinctive occupations are certainly not men- 
tioned in any order of rank or even of fixed profession- 
There is here no fabulous reference to any parties born 
of a conventional or adulterous mixture of Caste. If the 
Caste system did at this time exist to any extent, it was 
far from being matured. Most of the classes mentioned 
without such patronymics as we find in the case of the 
Magadhas and Chandalas, we have reason to believe, 
were A ryas, or related to the AVyas. It is to be parti- 
cularly observed that no exterior tribes are mentioned 
which have been recognized geographicallyas having their 
locationsouthofthe Vindhya mountains. This range, up 
to the period of the composition of this Adhyaya, had 
probably not been crossed by the A ryas. 

The Puvusha Sukta, which we have already quoted 
from the Rig- Veda, f follows this Adhydya in the White 
Yajur-Veda. Little light is cast on its mysterious sym- 

* See above, pp. 65-70. f See above, pp, 118-119. 
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bolism by the commentator Malndliara. Without com- 
punction, and without any attention to the literal meaning 
of his text, he derives the Brahman the mouth of 
Prajapati, the Kshatriya from his arrhs, and the Vaishya 
from his thighs. The Indian mind had undergone a great 
deterioration when it turned poetical figures into literal 
facts ; when it turned the simple and natural, though 
physiolatrous, poetry of the Vedas into legendry ; and when 
it multiplied and magnified the legends to enormities and 
absurdities of the most grotesque and monstrous character. 

This deterioration of the Indian mind is particularly 
apparent in the or fourth VHa, to which, in 

connexion with the subject before us, we now turn our 
attention. As already mentioned, the word 'Atharva cor- 
responds with the Zand A'thravay etymologically a fire- 
man."^ It occurs in the Ilig-Veda as the name of a 
particular Rishi or sage, from the constituents of whose 
school, or course, in after times it probably received its de- 
signation. It differs very considerably in its authority and 
character from the other Vedas, which, more than it, are 
particularly associated with sacrifice. As there are three 
different branches of the ceremonial, the Veda is, for the 
better performance of the sacrifices, divided into three : 
the liig-Veda, Yaj ur- Veda, and Sama-Veda, The cere- 
monial of tlie Ilotri priests is performed with ihe'Rig- 
Veda ; that of the Adhvaryu priests, with the Yajur- 
Veda ; that of the Udgutri priests, with the Sdma-Veda. 
The duties of the Brahman priests, and of him for whom 
the sacrifice is offered, are also contained in these three 
Vedas. The Atharva-Veda is not used for solemn sacri- 


* See above, p. 91. 
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fices^ and is very different from the others^ as it teaches 
only expiatory, preservative, or imprecatory rites.” This 
sensible opinion of Madhusudan Sarasvati, quoted by Dr. 
Miiller,* has been confirmed by the research of European 
and American orientalists. “ The Atharvana,” says Pro- 
fessor Whitney (with Dr. R. Roth, the joint-editor of its 
Text,!) is like the Rich, a historical general, and not a 
liturgical collection. Its first eighteen books, of which 
alone it was originally composed, are arranged upon a 
like system throughout : the length of the hymns, and 
not either their subject or their alleged authorship, 
being the guiding principle : those of about the same 
number of verses are combined together into books, and 
the books made up of the shorter hymns stand first in 
order. A sixth of the mass, however, is not metrical, 
but consists of longer or shorter prose pieces, nearly 
akin in point of language and style to passages of the 
Brahmanas. Of the remainder, or metrical portion, 
about one-sixth is also found among the hymns of the 
Rich, and mostly in the tenth book of the latter : the rest 
is peculiar to the Atharva. The greater portion of 
them are plainly shown, both by their language and in- 
ternal character, to be of much later date than the 
general contents of the other historic Veda (the Rig- 
V^da), and even than its tenth book, with which 
they stand nearly connected in import and origin.” 
“The most prominent characteristic feature of the 
Atharvana is the multitude of incantations which it con- 

* History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 122. For Madhusudan ’s complete 
view of the Orthodox Brdhmanical Literature, see Weber’s Indische 
Studien, i. p. 1-20. 

f In the work, as edited by them, there are 10,296 lines. 

, 18 
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tains ; these are pronounced either by the person -who is 
himself to be benefited, or, more often, .by the sorcerer 
for him, and are directed to the procuring of the greatest 
variety of desirable ends ; most frequently, perhaps, long 
life, or recovery from grievous sickness, is the object 
sought : there a talisman, such as a necklace, is some- 
times given, or in very numerous cases some plant en- 
dowed with marvellous virtues is to be the immediate 
external means of cure ; further, the attainment of wealth 
or power is aimed at, the downfall of enemies, success in 
love or in play, the removal of petty pests, and so on, 
even down to the growth of hair on a bald pate.”* “ The 
origin of the Atharva Sanhitk,” says Professor Weber, 
“ falls within the period when Brahmanism had become 
dominant. ...Many of the hymns which it contains are to 
be found also in the Rik-Sanhitd,t but there they are 
recent interpolations originating in the period when its 
compilation took place, while in the Atharva collection 
they are the just and proper expression of the present. 
The spirit of the two collections is entirely different. 
In the Rik there breathes a lively natural feeling, a warm 
love for nature ; while in the Atharva, on the contrary, 
there predominates an anxious apprehension of ovil spirits 
and their magical powers : in the Rik we see the people 
in the exercise of perfect freedon.'and voluntaiy activity, 
while in the Atharva, we observe them bound in the 
fetters of the hierarchy and superstition.”}; The very 

* Journ. of the American Or. Soc. iv, 254-5, 308. 

f [Less proportionally of the material of the Atharva- V^da is from 
the Kig-V4da than that of the Sama and Yajas.] 

X Hist, of Ind. Lit. quoted in Muir’s Texts, ii. p. 202. 
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TOtne of the Atharva Veda, derived from a particular 
class of priests, shows that originally it had somewhat 
of a sectarrai character. According to the original dis- 
tribution of the sacrificial offices atQong the four classes 
of priests, the supervision of the whole sacrifice, and the 
remedying of any mistake that might have happened 
belonged to the Brahman. Hejiad to know the three 
Vedas, to follow in his mind the whole Sacrifice, and to 
advise the other priests on all doubtful points. If it 
was the office of the Brahman to remedy mistakes in the 
performance of the sacrifice, and if, for that purpose, tlie 
formulas of the Atharvangiras were considered of special 
efficacy, it follows that it was cliiefly the Brahman who 
had to acquire a knowledge of these formulas. Now the 
office of the Brahman was contested by the other classes 
of priests. The Bahvrichas maintain that the office of 
Brahman should be held by a Bahvricha (Hotri), the 
Adhvaryas maintain that it belongs to one of their own 
body, and the Chhandogas also preferred similar claims. 
It was evidently the most important office, and in many 
instances, though not always, it was held by the Puro- 
hita, the hereditary family priest. Certain families also 
claimed a peculiar fitness for the office of Brahman, 
such as the Vasi^hthas, and Vishvamitras... Because a 
knowledge of the songs of the Atharvangiras was most 
important to the Brahman or Purohita; these songs them- 
selves, when once admitted to the rank of a Veda, were 
called the V^da of the Brahman, or the Brahma-Veda.’'* 

* Muller’af History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 447-8. 

Dr. M. adds, however, It is a common mistake in later writers to 
place the Atharva V^da co-ordinate with the other V4das.” 
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Jhat the Athayva V^da should magnify the Indian 
pjriesthood, and especially the Brahman, as distinguished 
frpUi the Hotri, Adhvaryu, etc., is but natural on the 
ground here stated. We now refejc to the general infor- 
ination bearing on our inquiries which it contains. ^ 

Both the Brkhmans and the Kshatra are represented in 
it as engaged in extolling In behalf of a the 

prayer is offered up that he may be the only lord of his 
country, and that he may be praised by the Visha (here 
liis subjects in general) throughout his realm.t The 
Kshatra, Bathakara^ Karmava, and the Grdmani and 
Suta established in the service J of a Raja are men- 
tioned as associated together. § A Purohita (family 
priest) prays that the bravery and power of the Kshatra 
whom he represents may be undecaying.(| Of the Brah- 
man it is said, “ The Brdhman was the first born with ten 
heads (and) ten faces (that is, probably with extraordi- 
nary capacities); he was the first that drank the Soma, he 
made poison a (harmless) juice-’^^F The Shudra is recog- 
nized as distinct from the Ary a** and also the Dasa from 
the A'rya, as in the Rig-Veda-ff Vishvamitra, origi- 
nally of the royal race, and Jamadagni, are associated 
with the Brahmanu: Vasishtha in the protection of Mitra 
and Varuna. The supremacy of the Brdhman is thus 
set forth : — HheBrahman is lorji, not the Rajanya^ nor 

^ Atharva V4da, ii. 6. 2, 4. f Atharva V4da, iii. 4. 1-2. 

J Rdjakritah. § A. V. iii. 5. 1-7. 

II A. V. iii. 19. 1-2. TA. V. iv. 6. 1. 

TOT By it, (a particular medicine) I see 

everything, whether the Shddra or the A'rya, A. V, iv. §0. 8. 
tt A,V.iv.32 1. 
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the Vai$hya.”* “ Let not the Royanya, " it is enjoined, 
desire to eat the inedible cow of a Brahman”, j* a claim 
being thus imt forth of a privilege for the Br4hman’s pet, 
afterwards extended by degrees to the bovine race in 
general. The Brihman’s life, it is said, is not to be 
taken, and his body is to be loved like that of Agni.J 
A curious passage coaxing the departure of a certain dis- 
ease cedled Takman (first brought to notice by Dr. Roth) 
throws some light on the boundaries of the Indo-Aryan 
community and its distant neighbours. “ His (Tak- 
. man’s) abode are the Miyavats, his abode the Mahd- 
virshas- As soon as thou art born, O Takman, thou so- 
journest (\) among the Bahlihas. Go, Takman, to the 
Mujavats, or far way to the Bahlikas. Choose the female 
Shudra for’ food j and shake her. Passing by our 
friends (1), devour the Mahdvrishas and the Mfijavats. 
We point out to Takman these or those foreign regions. 
Takman along with thy brother Balasa, and with thy 
sister Kasika (cough), and with thy nephew P4man, 
depart to that foreign people. We transfer Takman 
as a servant and as a treasure, to the Gandhdrins, 
the Mdiavats, the Anyas and the Magadhas”^ An 
extract is given from the hymn in the Rig- Veda in 
which Vadshtha complains of being called a YAtudhdna 

* xntrw vFfr^ rrsrJvf *1^57 : a. v. v. 17. 9. 
t ¥ grm w rrgvir >rt rir«i''trr »T5ir?rn?. a. v. t. is. 1. .. 

t a. V. V. 18. 6. 

II A. y. V. 22. 6-14. ^he tran*lation of this passage is from Muir’s 
Texts, ii. 364. Mantras like this are yet repeated for the banishment 
of disease from India. 
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by Vidw&mitr^a':^ The word Brahnachari seems to be 
used as synonimous with Brdhmaii, and is set forth as the 
first born of the Brahma or prayer, which he advances.f 
The Purusha Sukta is given with a few variations from 
the form in which it appears in the Rig-Veda. The text 
of it which applies to caste reads thus : — ‘‘ The Brahman 
was his mouth ; the Rajanya becaipe ( dbhavat ) his arms ; 
the Vaishya was his middle (madhyam) ; the ShUdra 
sprung* from his feet*’’J Though, as we have already 
shown, little stress is to be laid on this passage, it is 
evident that the collection of the Atharva Veda was made 
when the caste system had made considerable progress. 

2, We now leave the Vedas, and proceed to the Brdh- 
manas. 

The Brdhmanas, which are to be distinguished from the 
Mantras, or Vedic Texts, derived fi*om the Sanhitas or 
collections of the Vedic Hymns, are essentially consider- 
ed Liturgical and Rubrical Directories for the ceremonies 
to be performed by the Brahmans, from their connexion 
with whom, or as comprehending the Brahma technically 
understood, they derive their name. Their contents, how- 
ever, are really of a varied character. “ The difficulty,’^ says 
Dr. Miiller, of giving an exhaustive definiticKn of what a 
Brdhmana is, has been felt by the Brahmans themselves. 
The name given to this class of literature does not teach 
us more than that these works belonged to the Brahmans, 
They-are. Brahmanic, i. e. theological tracts, comprising 

* A. V.viii. 4. 14-16. Attention to this passage, as found in the 
K. V., was first drawn by Dr. Mullerin Bunsen’s Outliues of the Phil, of 
Un. Hist. i. p. 844. 

t A. V. xi. 5. 4-7. 


X A. V. 19. 6-6. 
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the knowledge most valued by the Brahmans, bearing 
partly on the kaditions and customs of the people. They 
profess to tc^h the performance of the • sacrifice ; but for 
the ^'eater part they are occupied with additional matter; 
with explanatioiis and illustrations of things more or less 
distantly cormected with their original faith and their an- 
cient ceremonial.” “There was originally but one body of 
Br^hmanas for each of the three Vedas ; for the Rig- 
Veda, the Brahmanas of the Bahvrichas, for the Sama- 
V4da the Brahmanas of the Chhandogas, and for the 
Yajur-V^da in its two forms, the Brahmanas of the Tait- 
liriyas, and the Shatapatha Brdhmana. These works were 
not written in metre, like the Sanhitds, and were therefore 
more exposed to alteration in the course of a long con- 
tinued oral tradition. We possess the BiAhmana of the 
Bahvrichas in the Shdkhas [Memorial Stems, or Schools] 
of the Aitardyins and the Kaushitakins.” • 

“ The Brahmanas,” Dr. Muller continues, “ represent no 
doubt a most interesting phase in the history of the In- 
dian mind, but judged by themselves, as literary produc- 
tions, they are more disappointing. No one would have 
supposed that at so early a period, and in so primitive a 
state of society, there could have risen up a literature, 
which for pedantry and downright absurdity can hardly 
be matched anywhere. There is no lack of striking 
thoughts, of bold expressions, of sound reasoning, and 
curioujs traditions in these collections. But these are only 
like the fragments of a torso, like precious gems set in 
brass and lead. The general character of these works is 
marked by shalTow and insipid grandiloquence, by priestly 


* History of Sanscrit Literature, pp. 342-346. 
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conceit, and antiquarian pedantry. It is most important 
to the historian that he should know how soon the fresh 
and healthy growth of a nation can be blighted by priest- 
craft and superstition. It is most important that we 
should know that nations are liable to these epidemics in 
their youtli as well as in their dotage. These works 
deserve to be studied as the physician studies the twaddle 
of idiots, and the raving of madmen. They will disclose to 
a thoughtful eye the ruins of faded grandeur, the memories 
of noble aspirations. But let us only try to translate these 
works into our own language, and we shall feel astonished 
that human language and human thought should ever 
have been used for such purposes.*' * These writings, 
however, are still deserving of special attention. ‘‘Though 
their professed object is to teach the sacrifice, they allow a 
much larger space to dogmatical, exegetical, mystical, and 
philosophical speculations than to the ceremonial itself. 
They appeal continually to older authorities." f “ The 
Bvdhmanas exhibit the accumulated thought of a long suc- 
cession of early theologians and philosophers. But the 
very earliest of these sages follow a train of thought which 
gives clear evidence of a decaying religion." J “ These 
books will always be to us tlie most valuable sources for 
tracing the beginnings of thought on divine things; and, at 
the same time, sources from which we.may draw the most 
vai’ied information regarding the conceptions on which the 
fntiiff . system of worship, as well as the social and hierar- 
chical order of India are founded." § 

^ History of Sanscrit Literature, pp. 389-390. 

t lb. p. 328. . t^Ib. pp. 429. 

§ Dr. Koth’s Introduction to the Nirukta, quoted in Muir’s Texts, 
p, 193. 
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At the time of the composition of the Brahmanas, which 
may be stated as extending from 800 to 000 B. C., 
th^llbllection jf the three olden V5das was doubtless 
formed. The following passage from the Aitar^ya Brdh- 
mana^ which is worthy of notice in several particulars, esta- 
blishes this fact, as far as that work at least is concerned. 
‘‘ Prajapati desired that for the being of Praja (offspring) 
tliere should be done (what was required). He, setting a 
toiling, performed tapa (toil). After performing tapa, he 
created these Worlds — the Earth, the Medial Expanse ( an- 
farikhsha), (and) Heaven (Diva). Having performed 
lapa for these worlds, he again performed tapa, and the three 
Lights were produced — Fire (Agni) from earth, Wind 
(Vayu) from the expanse, and the Sun (Aditya) from the 
heaven. Having perfonned lapa for these lights, he again 
performed tapa, and the three Vedas were produced: — the 
Rig Veda sprung from fire ; tlie Yajur-Veda, from wind ; 
and the Sama-Veda from the sun. Having performed 
tapa for these VklaS;, he again performed tapa, and 
the three Shukras were produced. Bhu was made 
from the Rig-Veda ; Bhura, from the Yajur-Veda, and 
Sim from the Sama Veda. Having performed tapa for 
these Shukras, lie again performed tapa, (and) the three 
were made — tfkar, wkar, makkr. From the combi- 
nation of these (OM, quasi Aum) was produced. * The 

* As this is one of the earliest accounts of Creation according 
to Hindu notions, we may give the Sanskrit of tliia passage : — 
!T5rrw^7R!Trr»TrfT tr rrwTrr irf^^RHsrfr 

sTsrm fRCrrrcisrTifyfjft’ r?5rRr^r 
sTsrfjftT (T^rrtfriirRiT 

. 19 
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collections of the Vedas are here distinctitely mentioned, 
though a very different origin is attributed to these works 
from any mentioned by the Mshis themselves, the^^feri- 
table composers of the Vedic Hymns, who indite from 
their own mental impulse, or ask the assistance of the gods 
in their laudatory and supplicatory compositions. The 
triliteral, and afterwards mystical, syllable AUM, OM, 
seems here derived from the initial letters — a of Agni, n 
(the vocal representative of r) of Vdyu, and m of Mitra 
(the midday sun, the equivalent of Aditya). Of the Shuk- 
ras, with OM prefixed to the Gayatri verse of the Rig- 
Veda (3 aslit 10th varg) bku means earth, bhuva sky, 
and heaven. All this teclinical trifling (an4 it was 
afterwards greatly extended) betokens degeneration. 

The Brdhmans, as a pre-eminent class, are particularly 
brought to notice, in the Aitareya Brdhmana, the princi- 
pal notices of which bearing on Caste ive shall now in- 
troduce. 

In the first chapter of the first Panchika of this work, 
the following passages occur in connexion with the Dikh- 
slut, or sacrifice of tlic new hirtli, wlimi a man is admitted 
for the first time to the use of sacrifice : — He who wishes 
for beauty and for wisdom (bmhmavarchasa), let him use 

^rwr^rff 

9T;srrif?r ar^rc if^r- 
rrff Ait. Brah. V. 5. Author’s MS. 

No. 1. fol. 61 ; No. 2. fol. 148. The first of these MSS. is a trophy 
of peace, from a converted Biahman ; the second a trophy of war, 
with other Vedic works part of the plunder of the Bombay troops 
at the late affairs of B4t and Dy4rak£, presented to me by my friend 
Dr. John Grant Nicolson. 
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the two Gayatri verses of the Svishtakint. The Gayatri is 
beauty, full of wisdom. He who knowing this uses the two 

Gayatrfs becomes possessed of beailty and wisdom 

Let liim who desires strength, use the two Tri^htiibhs. 
Tri$htubh is strength, which is vigour and power. He wlio 
knowing this uses (the) two Tri.«htubhs, becomes strong, 
vigorous and powerful. Let him who desires cattle, use 
(the) two Jagatis, Cattle Ls Jagati-like. He who knowing 
this uses the two Jagatis becomes rich in cattle.’'* In the 
fifth chapter of the same section, the Brdhman is com- 
manded to use the Gayatri for wisdom and glory; the 
Rajanya, the Trishtiibh, for splendour and bravery ; and 
the Vaishya, the Jagati, for the obtainment of cattle. 
The characteristics of tlie three classes of (he AVyas are 
here, for the first time, distinctively recognized, f 

In the second section of the Brahmana now referred to, J 
a party denominated Kavasha Ailusha, is represented as 
expelled from the sacrifice as a Dasynputra, and re-ad- 
mi tted only by the special favour of the gods, although 
certain hymns in the Rig-Veda are ascribed to him as 
their Rishi in the Anukramanika (or Index) of that Veda. 
The name Kavasha aj)pears to me to be Iranian, and is 
similar to one found among the Parsis of the present day.§ 

♦ This chapter of the*Brdhmana is translated by Dr. Mjix Muller 
(from whom I borrow these sentences) with his usual life and elegance, 
in his History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature pp. 390-405. 

t Author’s MS. No. 1 fol. 9, of Panchikd i. Several other similar pas- 
sages occur in this Brahmana. 

Ait. Brdhmana, ii. 19. 

§ In Kavas (ji). The Zand name is Kava uq. This in Sanskrit 
(in the adjective form) as shown by Dr. Roth (Zeit. D. M. G. ii. 
p, 226-7) is Kdvya Ushash, 
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Tlie probability is tliat when the Hymns of Kavasba wero* 
composc^l, no exception was taken aj^ainst them because 
of his race, the custe-systeiu having not been then hilly 
developed, while in tlie age of the Brahmana, it was 
thought expedient to invent a legend, or fiction, to support 
that system. 

In the third Panebika, the Brabmaii is spoken of as 
standing in the relationship of Brihaspati, the Piirohita of 
the gods. * 

In the sc*venth Pmichika, there is an important ])assage 
wliich is thus noticed by Dr. Miiller. — ^‘We find several 
instances where priests, if once employed by a royal family, 
claim to bo employed always. When Janamejaya Pank~ 
sbita ventured to perform a sacrifice witliont the Kasli- 
yapas, he was forced by the Asitamrigas, a fiimily of the 
Kasbyapas to employ them again. When Vishvfuitara 
8ausliadmana drove away the Shyaparnas from liis sacri- 
fice, he was prevailed upon hy Rama Miirgaveya to call 
them back”. 'I All this shows tliat the priestly oflico was 
of great importance in the ancient times of India. 

In the seventh paiichiku and seventh chapter of this 
Aitareya Brahmana, tlierc is a remarkable legend connect- 

Aitiireya Br. iii. 2.17. 

f Ait. Br. vii. 5. 27. “ Margav<5ya," says Dr. Miiller, (Hist, of' 

S. Lit. p. 487) “ is a diflicult name. It may be simply, as S4yaiia 
Bays, the son of his mother Mrigu; but Mrig6 may he a' variety of 
Bhrigu, and thus confirm Lassen's conjecture that this Rdma is Kdma, 
the son of Jamadagni, of the race of Bhrigu, commonly called Paraslui- 
rdma. Cf. Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 210.*’ In this espousement of the 
cause of these Purohitas, we perhaps see the origin of the exaggerated 
legends of the destruction of the Kshatriyas by Parashurdma, 
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ed with Harishcliaiiclra, the soilof Vedhas of the Royal 
fainily of Ikshvakii, wliich, although of a very wild cliarac- 
ter, throws a good deal of light on the state of ancient 
A'ryan society. It has been noticed of late years I)y 
several orientalists, and lias long been effectively applied 
by myself in my intercourse with the Brahmans in illus- 
tration of the gradual growth of caste feeling in India. 
Wliile rcfei-ring to it, both as found in the original and as 
quoted and translated by Dr. Max Miiller, we would 
note what connected with it appears to bear on tliis 
development of caste, llarishcliandra, thoiigli he had 
aliundred wives, had no son. On the advantages of a son 
liaving been propounded to him in ten verses by Narada 
(a sage often brought to notice in Indian dialogues,)’^ he 
applied, as dirc(*ted, to Varuna for one, promising if his 
wishes were realized to sacrifice him to that deity. A son 
was born to him called llohita. Witli varying pretences, as- 
senled to by Varuna, ho got repeated postponements of the 
engagement till the son was ten days old, till his first set 
of teeth came, till these teeth fell out, till he got new teeth, 
and till as a Kshatriya he was girt with armour. When 
the father at lengtli consented to fulfill his promise, the 
son took his bow, went to the forest, and lived there for a 
year, when, on his father having been afflicted with dropsy 
by Varuna, he returned to the village. India, m Vie form 
of a Brdhman, having advised him again to wander about 
in the forest, he did this for a second, a third, a fourth, a 
fifths and a sixth year on the repeated advice of this God, 

^ In stating the advantages of a son, a daughter is declared to be 

an-object-of-pity— SjjrpJT ? jrf?Tr. 
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following his annual visits to the village. * When he was 
travelling in the sixth year, ‘‘ He met in the forest a 
stai'ving Rishi, Ajigaila, the son of Suyavasa. He had 
three sons — Shunahpuccha, Shunahshepha, and Shun- 
olangiila. Roliita said to him : Rishi, 1 give you a hun-^ 
dred cows, I ransom myself with one of those thy sons.” 
The Father embraced the elder, and said, Not him.” 

Nor him,” said the mother, embracing the youngest. 
And the parents bargained to give Shunahshepha, the mid- 
dle son. Roliita gave a hundred, took him, and went from 
the forest to the village. And he came to his father, and 
said : “ Father, Death ! I ransom myself by him.” The 
father went to Vanina, and said, shall sacrifice this 
man to you.” Vanina said, Yes, for a Brahman is bet- 
ter than a Kshatriyd'' And he told him to perform a 
Rajasuya sacrifice, f Harishchandra took him to be the 
victim for the day, when the Soma is spent to the gods. 
Vishvamitra [a Kshatriya who, it is said, by his know- 
ledge and practice forced himself into the acknowledg- 
ed profession of the Brahinanhood;].] was his Hotri- 
priest; Jamadagni, his Adhvaryu priest; VasLshtha [a 
Brahman with whom Vishvamitra had oft contend- 

^ On the fifth occasion Indra uses this argument “ A man who 
is asleep istlike the Kali (age) ; a man who is awake is like the Dvdpara; 
a man who is arisen is the Tretd ; a man who is travelling is like 
the Kf^ita. Travel 1 Travel ! Dr. Miiller correctly says, “ This is 
one of the earliest allusions to the four ages of the world.” Two others 
we have already noticed. See above, p. 131. 

t A great monarchical sacrifice, at which in addition to the religious 
services, the chieftains assembled to express their fealty. 


X See before, p. 104. 
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ed], the Brakmd Ayasya^ the Udg^iri priest. When 
Shunahshepha had been prepared, they found nobody to 
hind him to tl'e sacrificial post. And Ajigarta, the son 
of Suyavasa, said, ‘ Give me another hundred, and I shall 
bind him*’ They gave him another himdred, and he 
hound him. And Ajigarta, the son of Sfiyavasa, said : 
‘ Give me another hundred, and I shall kill him.’ They 
gave him another hun(hed, and he came whetting his 
sword. Then Shunahshepha thought. ‘ They will readi- 
ly kill me, as if I was not a man. Death ! I shall pray to 
the gods.’ He addressed himself first to Prajapati, who 
referred him to Agni, who referred him to Savitri, who re- 
ferred him to Varuna, who ‘referred him to Agni, who 
referred him to the Vishv6-Dev4h, who referred him to 
liidra, who referred him to the Ashvinau (two Ash vine,) 
who said to him, Praise U.-^has (the Dawn), *and we 
set thee free.” Thus he praised Ushas with three verses. 

While each verse was delivered, his fetters were loosed, 
and Harischandra’s belly grew smaller, and when the last 
verse was said his fetters were loosed, and Hariscliandra 
well again.” With this result the priests were so well 
satisfied that they were content to act for the day under 
the direction of Shunahshepha. He invented the cere- 
mony called the Anjahsava. Afterwards he carried out 
all the things belonging to the Avabritija ceremony, em- 
ploying two verses, and made Harishchandra go to the 
A'shavanlya fire with another hymn.” What followed re- 
quires particular attention. When the sacrifice had thus 

Dr. Muller renders this by the equivalent Brdhinan, which word, 
unless when otherwise used in the Sanskrit authorities, it may be pro- 
per to reserve tor the designation of the caste so called. 
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been ix^rformecl Shunah.sli6pba sat down on tlie lap of 
Visbvaniilra [in furtherance of his adoption as his son]. 
Ajigaila, the son of Siiyavasa said : ^ Rishi, give me back 
my son.’ Visliv amilra said, ^No ; for the gods liave given 
him to me.’ He became Devarata (Theodotus) the son 
of Vishvamitra; and the members of the families of Kapila 
and Babhrii became his relations. Ajigarta, the son of 
Stiyavasa, said : ‘ Come tlion, 0 son, we, both and thy 
mother call thee away.’ Ajigarta, tlie son of Suyavasa, 
said : ‘ I'hou art liy birth an Angirasa, the son of Ajigar- 
ta, celebi'utcd as a poet. O Rishi, go not away from the line 
of thy grandfather, come back to me.’ Slmnalisheiiha 
replied, ‘ They have seen thee with a knife in * thy hand, 
a thing that men have never found even amongst SMdras ; 
thou hast taken three hundred cows for me, 0 Angiras.’ 
Ajigarta, the son of Suyavasa, said ; ^ My old son it grieves 
me for the wrong that I have done ; I throw it away, may 
these hundred jcows belong to thee.’ Shunahsliepha re- 
plied : ‘ Who once commits a sin will commit also anolher 

sin; thou wilt not abstain from the ways ot Shudras; 
what thou hast committed cannot be redressed. “ Cannot 
be redressed,” Vishvamitra repeated. “Dreadful stood 
the son of Siiyavasa when he went to kill with his knife. 
Be not his son, come and be my son.” “Shunahsliepha 
said: ‘Tell us thyself, 0 son of a king, thus as thou 
art known to us, how /, who am an A^ngirasa^ shall become 
iky son' Vishvamitra replied : ‘Thou shaltbe the eldest 
of my sons, thy offspring shall be the first, thou slialt 
receive the licritage which the gods liave given me, thus 
I address thee.’ Shunahsliepha replied; ‘May the 
leader of the Bharatas say so, in the presence of his 
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^igreeing sons, for friendship’s and happiness’s sake, that 
I shall become thy son.’ Then Vishvamitra addressed 
his sons : ^ Hear me, Madhuchhandas, Rishabha, Renn, 

A§htaka, and all ye brothers that you are, believe in 
seniority.’ This Vishvamitra had a hundred sons, fifty 
older than Madhuchhandas, and fifty younger: The 
elder did not like this, and Vishvdmitra pronounced a 
curse upon them, that they should become outcastes. 
They became Andhras^ Pundras, Shaharas, Pullndas, 
Mutibas and many other oiitcaste tribes, so that the de- 
scendants of Vishvamitra became the worst of the JJasyus, 
But Madhuchhandas, together with the other-fifty sons, 
said : ^ What our father tells us, in that we abide ; we 
place thee before us and follow thee/ Wiien Vishvami- 
tra heard this, he praised his sons and said : ‘ You sons 

will have good children and cattle, because you have 
accepted my will, and have made me rich in brave sons. 
You, descendants of Gathin,* are to be honoured by all, 
you brave sons, led by Devarata ; he will be to you 
good counsel. You, descendants of Kusika, follow De- 
varata, he is your hero, he will give you my riches, 
and whatever knowledge I possess. You are wise, all 

* Puriiravas. 

Jalmu. 

X Gathin Kausika (Bhrigus). 

I I I 

Vishvdinitra Satyavati X Ricliika (Ikshvakuh). 

Jamadagrii X Ronukd. 

Parashurama. 

20 
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ye sons of Vishvamitra together ; you are rich, you 
stood to uphold Devarata, and to make him your eldest, 
descendants of Gathin. Devarita* (Shunahsliepha) is 
mentioned as a Rishi of both families, in the chiefdom 
of the Jahnus, and in the divine VMa of the Gathins,”’t 

* “ This last verse, which is also attributed to Vishvtoitra, ought 
to be taken rather as a recapitulation of the whole storj. Jahuu is one 
of the ancestors of Vishvamitra, belonging to the lunar Dynasty } 
Gathin is considered as Vislivamitra’s father. The commentator gives 
Jahnii as a Rishi of the family of Ajigarta, which seems better to agree 
with the Vedic story. 

t Muller’s History of S. L. p. 408-419. * 

The legend or story of Shiinahshepha as here given in the Aitareya 
Brahmanu has been changed to a considerable extent in later Indian 
works, as has been summarily noticed by Professor H. II. Wilson. (Rig- 
V6da, i. pp. 59-60.) “Tlie story ofShunahshepaSf or as usually written, 
ShunahshephaSf has been for some time known to Sanskrit students 
througli the version of it presented in Rainfiyana, b. i. eh. 61, Schle- 
gcl ; 63, Gorresio. lie is there culled the son of the Rishi Richika, 
and is sold for a hundred cows by his father to Amhansha^ king of 
Ayodhi/dy as a victim for a human sjicrifice; on the road, he comes to 
the hike PuMara, where lie sees Vishvdmitray and implores his suc- 
cour, and learns from him a prayer, by the repetition of which at the 
stake, Indra is induced to como and set him free. It is obvious that 
this story has been deiived from the Veda, for Vishvamitra teaches him, 
according to Schlcgcrs text, two Gdihds, according to Gorresio’s, a 
mantra ; b\jt the latter also states, that he propitiated Indra by Richaa / 
mantras of the Rig-Veda (Righhis-tushtava devendram)^ vol. i. p. 249. 
Manu also alludes to the story (10, 105), where it is said that Ajigartta 
incurred no guilt by giving up his son to be sacrificed, as it was to 
preserve himself and family from perishing with hunger.... Tlie Bhdga- 
vat follows the Aitareya and ManUy in terming Shunahshepas the son 
of Ajigartta, and names the Rdjd alsa Harischandra, In the Vishnu 
Purdnay he is called the son of Vislivdmitray and is termed also Deva- 
rdtay or god-given ; but this relates to subsequent occurrences, noticed 
in like manner by the other authorities, in which he becotnes the 
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The pre-eminence of the Brdhman to the Kshatriya is 
here set forth by the alleged greater acceptability to the 
gods as a sacrifice of a Brdhman than a Kshatriya ; and 
by the adoption of the Biihman, (said to have been set 
apart for sacrifice) by Vishvdmitra. A Br^hmanical 
disparagement of Vishvamitra and his consociates is also 
intended by the absurd allegation that the aboriginal 
tribes of the Andhras^ Pundras, Shaharas, Pulindas, and 
Mutihm were descended from them.* These tribes, 
belonging principally to the South of India, appear from 
the notice taken of them, to have been known to the 
A ryas at the time of the composition of the Aitaroya 
Brahmana, while they were not as yet gained over to 
Brahmanism. The Andhras were the inhabitants of the 
province which was afterwards denominated Telingana ;f 
tlie Pmdras are supposed to have occupied tlie Western 
Provinces of Bengal ; J the Shabaras are placed by Ptol- 
emy near the (mouths of the) Ganges and the Pnlindas 
are located by Ptolemy along the banks of the Narmada 
to the frontiers of Larice, but in the Indian literature 
they occur in different positions from the Indus to the 
Souths 

adopted son of Vishvdmitrftj and the eldest of all his sons ; such of 
whom as refused to acknowledge his seniority being curse(i to become 
the founders of various barbariau and outcaste races. Vishvdmiira's 
share in the legend may possibly intimate his opposition, and that of 
some of his disciples, to human sacrifices,” / 

* Compare this with Manu, pp. 4S-45. See above pp. 59-60. 
t Wilson’s V, P. p. 100, t Ib. p. 190, 

§ Pfcol. Geo. vii. Ed. Berth, p. 205, 

H PtoL Geo. vii. Ed. Berth, p. 203. See also Mahdbharata, 
Bhish^xui Parva, adh. 6. Cal. Ed. ii. p. 342-344. 
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The relations of the Brahman, Kshatriya;, Vaishya, and 
Shudra to sacrifice (yajua) and to one another in a 
religious point of view, are mentioned with parlicularlty 
towards the conclusion cf the seventh panchika of the 
Aitareya Brahmana. Prajapati/’ it is there said, “ creat- 
ed sacrifice. After the sacrifice was created, the Brahma 
and i\iQ Kshaira were created. To both the Brahma and 
the Kshatra offsprings were created — (called) hutad and 
ahutdd/'^ Tliat which was from the Brahma was called 
hutad, and that which was from the Kshatra was called 
ahutdd, Tlie Biuhman was the hnlM offspring,- and 
^ the Hdjanyn, the Vaishya, and the Shiidra belonged to 
the ahutdd. By them the sacrifice began to be conduct- 
ed. The Brahma and Kshatra came with their instru- 
ments. The Brahman came with the instruments of the 
Brahma; and the Kshatriya came with the sacrificial 
instruments of the Kshatra. The instruments of the 
Brahma were the instruments of the sacrifice, and the 
instruments of the Kshatra were the horse, a chariot, 
the coat of mail, the arrow and the bow. The Ksha- 
triya was not permitted to enter, and seeing that he 
could not find entrance he returned- The Brahmans 
stood to oppose the entrance of others. The Brahmans 
came wbh their instruments. Therefore the sacrifice is 
established in the Brahmans. Afterwards the Ksha- 
triyas came, and asked to be called for the sacrifice. Then 
the Brahmans said to tliein, ‘ If you wish to come to the 
sacrifice, you must put aside your own instruments, and 
become like Brahmans, (brahmanorup6aa) and then 

* Ifutdily (from huta and ad) means having the legal capacity of 
eating ’what is offered in sacrifice, and ahutdd^ not having this capacity. 
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come to the sacrifice. The Kshatriyas said, ‘Beit so.’ 
After putting aside their oMin instruments, and taking 
the instrumentb of the Brahma, they hecarae like Brah- 
mans, and entered the sacrifice.’'* The progress of the 
professions and pretensions of the professional priesthood, 
and their ultimate establishment of their peculiar pri- 
vileges are evident from this passage. The Brahmans, it 
teaches, were acting in their own peculiar character when 
they conducted sacrifice, while the Kshtriyas wlien they 
sacrificed had to lay aside their own recognized character 
and its emblems, and assume that of the Brahmans. The 
sacrifice is established in the Brahmans ;f and, with the 
enlargement and complication of its ritual, the Brahman 
is more necessary than ever. Sacrifice is the highest ^ 
interest (the first created object) of the community ; and 
the Brahman, the sacrificer, is the head of the community. 
He has merely to throw' difficulties in the way of the 
Kshatriya’s ^g^cing, to secure for himself all that his 
heart can d^BP Let a Kshatriya, when he becomes 
a yajamanat (the institutor of a sacrifice) employ a 
Brahman Let the Brahman give his blessing to the 
Kshatriya. I 

This is accompanied, in the Aitareya Brahmana, with 
notices of the manner in which the Brahman is^ to con- 
duct the highest rites in behalf of a king at, and after, the 
ceremonies of his inauguration. But on this matter we 
may be content with some of the notices taken of it by 

* Aitareya Brdhman of R. V. vii. 14. 19. 

t 3tr?i®r5 

{ la illustratioa of these two last remarks, see Ait. Brdh. vii, 53.4. 
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the learned and accurate Dr. Goldstiicker. In connec- 
tion with the PunarabhisMka^ the King is made to say, 

‘ I firmly stand on heaven and earth, I firmly stand 
on exhaled and inhaled air, I firmly stand on food 
and drink ; on what is Brahman, on what is Ksha- 
triya, on thesp three worlds stand I firmly/ He then 
descends, sits down on the ground with his face towards^ 
the East, utters thrice the words, Adoration to what is 
Brahmana, and offers a gift to a Brahman ; the object 
of this gift is the obtainment of victory in general, of 
victory everywhere, of victory over strong and weak 
enemies and of complete victory; and his threefold 
expression of adoration to what is a Brahman implies 
that a kingdom prospers, and has valiant men wJien it is^ 
under tlie conlroul of the Brahmans, and that a valiant 
son will be born to him/’ “ A king for whom these 
(certain prescribed) libations are made to Indra in the 
indicated manner becomes free from dl|i||^ cannot be 
injured by enemies, is exempt from po^^||P, everywhere 
protected against danger, and thus becomes victorious, 
in all quarters, and after death established in Iridra's 
heaven.” “ Priests who understand well how to per- 
form the whole rite will raise the king to an exalted 
position^ ; those on the contrary who are ignorant of the 
manner in which it is to be performed, will bring him 
into perdition.” In connexion with the simple abkisheka^ 
Dr. Goldstiicker says, The ceremony having been com- 
pleted, the king has to make a present to the inaugur- 
ating priest, viz. a thousand (Nishkas) of gold, a field 
and cattle ; but this amount seems merely to* constitute 
a minimum acknowledgment of the exertions of the 
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priest ; for the text of the Aitareya adds* that they say a 
king should give innumerable illimited presents, since a 
king is illimited (in wealth), and they will obtain illi- 
mited benefit to himself ; and the author of the Attar. 
Br. seems rather inclined to adopt the latter opinion, 
for amongst the instances he gives of royal inaugurations 
which have been performed in this fashion, he does not 
mention those at which the Brahmans have received the 
‘ limited’ gifts, but tells e. g. that Adamaya, the son of 
Atri, promised to his priests ten thousand elejfoants and 
ten thousand female slaves, and gave each of the sons of 
that priest at the noon-oblation two thousand cows out of 
a thousand millions ; that Anya gave his priest eighty- 
thousand young white horses fit for carrying burdens on 
their back, etc. ; that Bharata distributed in Mashnara 
a hundred and seven thousand millions of black 
elephants with white tusks, and decked with gold 
etc. etc.”* In all this Icgendry of the Aitareya Brah- 
mana of the Rig-Ved#, the Bridiman, it must be admit- 
ted, occupies a pretty high position. 

The position of the Brahman is not of an humbler 
character in the Taittlriya Brahmana^oi^^ Black Yajur 
Veda to which we now turn. 

In this Brahmana, the three fundamental ^ A'ryan 
castes are mentioned in connexion with certain distinctive 
privileges. Indra is there represented as assuming the 
form of a Brdtman to carry off an istiha^ or sacrificial 
brick for the purpose of preventing two sacrificing Rak- 
shasas, Kala and Kanj (afterwards called tlie heavenly 

* See Goldstlicker’s Dictionary, Sanskrit and English, under 
Ahhisheka. 
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hounds Urna anc] Nahha), from succeeding in their ser- 
vice and getting to [heaven fsuvarga). In connexion 
with the same legend or fable, it thus enjoined : '' The 
Brahman ought to commence his sacrifice in the Vasan^ 
ta Rita (or spring season). That season belongs to the 
Braliman. Let liim sacrifice in his own season, and he 
becomes a Bralmavarchas, endowed with the knowledge 

of Brahma, and that season is the chief Let the Rc\ja- 

nya sacrifice in the Grishina (hot season). Grishma is 
the season of the Rajanya* Let him sacrifice in Grishma) 
and he will become an Indrayav'i (one powerful like 
Indra). Let the Vaisliya sacrifice in Shara (the 
autumn). Shara is the season of the Vaishya.^'* Let 
the Brdhman perform the fire sacrifice in the Gayatri 
measure. The Gayatri measure is the Bridiman’s. Each 
has his own measure for the ac(juisition. The Trishtup 

(measure) is that of the Rdjanya the Jagati is that of 

the Vaisya.''^ A Brdhman householder returning home 
from ajourney has to sacrifice in ih^ nakshatraof Rohini.:]: 
The Brdhman is spoken of as of the class of the gods, and 
theSkidra as of that of the Asuras, while quarrelling about 
a skin ;§ and the Brahman gets the victory by means of 
a particular mantra. The Vajapeya|| sacrifice belongs 

Tait^a^^ya Bralirnana, i. 1-2 (author’s MS.) Sec also edition of 
in Bib. lud. p. 4. 

f T. B. i. 1-9. Compare with this, p. 147, above. 

i T. B. 1-1-10. 

§ m5PT*r I ?-5qt STSTT: Taitti- 

riya Br^hmana, 1. 2. C. 

11 Fermentation of bread and water. Wilson’s S. Dictionary. 
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both to the Brahman and the Rajanya* The Brdhmn, 
endowed like the Rishi, has to stir up the sacrificial fire; 
“ for the Br^hi ian is every divinity/’f Higher elevation 
than this it is difficult to imagine. 

Social distinctions are mentioned, as in a passage from 
the Taittirlya Sanhita already noticed.;}: 

Some of the gods are viewed individually as the lords 
of particular interests and classes of men. Agni is tlic 
lord of food ; Sorna is the king of the king (raja raja- 
pati) ; Varuna is the emperor of the emperor; Mitra is 
the k'shatrapaii of the kshatra;^ Indra is the might o f 
the mighty ; Brihaspati is the Brahmapati of the Brah- 
'iaa ; Savita is the Rashtrapati of the Rashtra ; Pusha is 
the Vitpati of the Vlsha ; Sarasvati is the pushti-patnl 
(mistress) of the pushti ; Tva§hta is the former of the 
pairs of beasts. || 

In a remarkable chapter of this Taittirlya Bralimana 
(iii. 80 ), the parties of the Purusha Medlia are mentioned, 
(with variants) as in the thirtieth chapter of the White 
Yajiir Veda.IF 

* T. B. i. 3. 3. 

t I Taitt. Brah. i. 4. 4. 

Various other things are to be done by the Bnihman in virtue of this 
divine status. See the context. • 

J Taitt. Brah. 1. 7. 3. For the parties, see above, p. 124. 

§ Mitra and Varuna are thus addressed a little onwards : — 

rWf-iW j yq'w 'rrfiT^ nmm — 

“ Thou art Mitra ; thou art Varuna, with the Vishv^-d^vas ; thou art 
the navel of the Kshatra ; thou art the vulva of the Kshatra.” The 
Brahma is called the vulva of the Kshatra in T. B. iii. fob 68. 

II Taitt. Brah. ii. 5-7. % See before, pp. 127-132. 
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1()2 

In religious services, the Brahman lias all the promi- 
nence lie can desire. If a goat be not found, then make 
the Iloma at the right hand of the Brahman. He is the 
V^aislivanara (of men the universal) Agni ; if the Iloma be 
made upon the Brahman’s hand, it is as if made by Agni 
himself.”'^ How different is the position of the Shiidra ! 
In the sacrifice of the AshvamMlm, “The Shudra has 
to \vat(;h the property ; so to a bastard (who is like a 
Sliudra) there is not the privilege of the abhisheka (or 
ritual sprinkling.”)t If the Biahman acknowledges the 
splendour of the prince, his own splendour is superior. 
Wealth and rule do not remain with the Brahman ; rule 
remains with the Kshatriya. The Brahman is of the 
form of the day ; the Kshatriya is of the form of the 
night. Let the Brahman perform the religious services 
(isjilapurtta) of the Kshatriya. The Kshatriya should 
rule. Ilis glory is in war and battlej Consider these 
demands, and yield this homage, and the Brahman has 
all that he can desire. 

In the Shatapaiha Brdhmayia oi the White Yajur Veda 
of the Madhyandiiia Shakha, or Kecension, the develop- 
ment of the Caste System is apparent, much as in the 
two Brahmanas which we have just now noticed. 

This jvork attributes the Collection of the White Yajur 
Veda to the priest and teacher Ydjiiarallya^ whose 
alleged decision it holds to be authoritative.^ In a 
passage to which wc have already referred, the liaks/iasas 

* Taitt. Br. iii. MS. foJ. 59. f Taitt. Br. iii. MS. fol. 101. 

J Tait Brah. MS. fol. 105. 

§ Sliatapatha Bralimana, i. 1. 9 (Weber 2) et in al. loc. 
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are said to derive their designation from their being- 
prohibitors of sacrifice.'*^ Vishnu (in the Rig-Veda, the 
god of the br’lliant firmament, or space) is, probably on 
account of the ascent of the sacrificial flame, called “ tln^ 
sacrificc/’t which circumstance, certainly, he after- 
wards received his pre-eminence among the gods, though 
Savitd (the Sun) is in the context called ‘‘ the generator 
of tlie gods,*':}: and A()ni is in the Vedas the god of 
sacrifice. Ceremonial impurity proceeding, during the 
celebration of sacrificial rites, from (the toJich of) a 
Carpenter (Talcsha) or any other saerificiclly impure 
person, is represented as removed by tlie sprinkling of 
the sacrificial water.§ Yet even at this time sacrifice 
seems, in some of its relations at least, to have been 
available for the Shudra, as brought to notice in a 
passage which we have already quoted : — “ Tf the sacri- 
ficer be a Braliman, it is said EM, Come! Iflieisa 
Vaishya, then it is Ayahi, Come hither ! With a lid- 
janyah rndhu [a transposition of the Vaishya and llajajiya 
having occurred], it is Adrava, Run hither! With a 
Shudra it is Adhava, Run Iiither” ! || While the sacri- 

* lb. i. 1. 16. 

t Shat. Br. i. 1. 15. 16. 

if JT^r^r. ib. i. 2 . 17. 

§ Shat. Br. i. 1. 3. 12. This passage forms a key to tlio Caste 
institution of sparslia, or defilement by contact. What occiiiTed at 
sacrifices, at which parties were held to bo coremouially puiH' or 
impure, was afterwards extended to what may occur in any circum- 
stances in social life, to the dohasomont of largo classes of the 
community. 

II 81iat. Br. i. 1. 4. II. 
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ficial stake and rice-stirring instruihent 

are appropriate to the Brdhnariy the chariot and arrow 
are appropriate to the liajanya* The Brahman stands 
iorth as the arranger of sacrifice.'!' The spring is said to 
be the season of sacrifice, for the Brahman; the summer 
for the and the rainy season (t'fl/W/a) for the 
Vita.l Of the mystical words prefixed to the Gayatri, the 
BrAhman should pronounce the hhuh; the Kshatra, the 
bhiivah; and the Visha, the svah.^ Indra and Agni 
are gods of tlie Kshatra, and the Vishvedevas of the 
Visha,^ Brihaspati is the god of the Brdhmans.^ The 
power of the Kshatra is V aruna.** That of the Visha 
is the Maruta (company). In the Diksha, or sacrifice of 
Initiation, the Brahman, Rajanya, and Vaishya, but not 
the Shiidra, may sacrifice. ff The Rdjanya and the 
Vaishja are after the Diksha pronounced to be sacramen- 
tally the same as the Brahman, sprung from saoTifice.'j:;j: 
The Brahman is encouraged to desire the work of the 
forestander, the representative of every Kshatriya.^^ 

Ill the Savakeinda of this Shatapatha Brahmana, there 
is an important passage wliich^ in connexion with the 
Aranyoragni Samarohya (the sacrificial kindling of fire by 
friction) brings to notice various classes of the community 

* Shut. Br, i. 2. 4. 2. 

f JirrlTcTIT : Shat. Br. i. 5. 1. 12. 

f Shat. Br. ii. 1. 3. 5, § Shat. Br. ii. 1. 3. 4. 

II Shat. Br. ii. 4. 3. 6. f Shat. Br. ii. 5. 2. 36., et. in al. loc. 

** Shat. Br. v. 1. 1. 11., et, in al. loc. 

•f-j* Shat. Br. iii. 1. 2. 10. Shat. Br. iii, 2. 1. 10. 

§§ msm ; sjrrJT^rT. Sh. Br. iv. 1. 4. 5. 
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much as is done in a portion of the Black Yajur Veda to 
which we have already referred.^ Tlie parties specified 
in it are the Senani, the general, whose representative 
god, in tlie offering of the prepared rice, is said to he 
Agni ; the Purohita, or family priest, wliose god is 
Brihaspati, the Purohita of tlie gods the Kshatra, 
whose god is India ; the MahighS the chief wife of an 
anoiiiied king’* according to Sayana A'chavya, wliose god 
is,A'ditya ; the Suta, or Cliarioteer, whose god is Varuna; 
tlie Grdtmrd, the equivalent of the Vislia, whose god is 
tlie Maruta (wind) ; the Kshatta, or lictor, whose god is 
Savita, ‘Uhe generator of tlie gods”; the SangraMta, 
whom we have already supposed to he the treasurer, hut 
whom Sayana makes a charioteer, whose deities are the 
two Ashvins; the Bhdgadugha, or collector, whose deity is 
PiLsli^i, the nourishing sun ; the Akshdvapa, or superin- 
tendent of the dice, whose god islludra; and the Palagala^ 
(who has not yet occurred), said hy A'pastamha to he the 
chief ambassador ; and the Parivvitti, oy wife without a 
soii.f These parties are obviously principally those in ‘ 
public offices, though they include the primitive sacrificial 
castes. 

The sacrificial castes are, in the same section of the 
Brahma na, represented as performing their sprinklings with 
different trees. The Brahman takes the Palaslm (Butea 
frondosa); the Bdjanya, the Nyagrodha (Ficus Indica); 
and the Vaishya^ the Ashvattha (Ficus religiosa).J The 

* See above, p. 124. 

f Shat. Br. v. 2. 4. 12, et. seq. Weber, pp. 444*447; 487-8. 

J Shat. Br. v. 3. 2. 11, et. seq. p. 455. Other class distinctions 
are mentioned in the context. See pp. 457, 460, 465, 503, 569,723. 
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iiiulliplicatioii of distinctions in every religious act and 
ceremony seems to have been, early an aim of the Indians, 
fn tlie same section also, it is said, There are four Castes 
(Varnas), the Brahman, R^ijamja^ Vaishya, aild SIrddra, 
not one of wliom there is tliat vomits the Soma/’* The 
mention here of the Sliudra shows, as in a passage already 
(pioted,f that, in a certain form at least, the Shudra, 
thougli prol)aI)ly not a personal saciiticer, was a participant 
in the potable or edible material of sacrifice and its supposed 
spiritual fruits. 

Tn the eighth section of this Brahmana, a Itajanya, 
who belonged to the province of Gandhara, to the south of 
the Kabul attluent of the Indus, is thus bvought'to notice. 

Further Svarjit, son of Nagnajit said. Now Nagnajit 
was a Gandhara. ...This which he said, he spake as a mere 
Rajanya.”;]: On this passage it is rightly remarked by Mr. 
Muir, that ^"although his(Svarjit’s) view (respecting breath 
or life) was not regarded as authoritative, still the very fact 
of its being cpioted, and its author mentioned as a Rajanya, 
* proves his Arian origin. ”§ 

In the thirteenth Kanda, in which the grand sacrifices 
and distrilnition of enormous dakshind by several kings arc 
alluded to, verses are quoted in which both five classes 
of men” {pancha manara) and seven classes of men” 
(sapid iKanara) are alluded to. || These Pentads and 
Heptads naturally bring to notice what is said in the 
Veda of the Pancha1cshili.% Weber thinks that the Pentad 

* Shat. Br. f See above, p. v, 5. 4, 9. 

{ ShatBr. viii. 1. 4. 10. § Muir’s Texts, ii. p. 366. 

II Shat. Br. xiii. 3. 6. 11. and 23. Weber, p. 995-6. 

^ Sec above, pp.' 116-17. 
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refers to the Panclidlas, often mentioned (and supposed hy 
Koth to be the five races of the Panjab) and the Hcptad to 
tlie Kurus and Panchalas.f 

An important passage, in this Shatapatba Brubuiana, 
coriespoiiding witli tlic Vriliad A'ranyaka Upanisliad, will 
be noticed onwards. But before Jeaving this Brabinana 
we may, tuniing back, refer to two notices, somewhat of a 
liistorical character, which it contains, and wbicli are (juile 
consistent with statements made in the commencement of 
tliis section of our work. 

In the first Kanda there is an account of a Deluge, 
similar in some respects to tluit brouglit to notice in lioly 
writ, which seems to indicate tliat the Hindus had a tradi- 
tion of having (a'ossed a great mountain chain on tlieir 
originally coming to India. This remaikable passage, 
whicli has been translated by Weber," Miiller, j and Muir,;j: 
is as follows: — They brought to Mann in the molding 
water for washing, as they are in the habit of bringing 
water to wash with the hands. As he was using the water, 
there came into his hands a fish which said to him, 

^ Preserve me and I will save thee.’ [Mann inquired] 

‘ From what will thou save me’? [The fish replied] 
flood shall sweep away all these creatures; I will rescue 
thee from it.’ [Manu asked] ‘'How is thy protection’ [to 
be efiected ?] ’The fish answered, ‘ So long as w e are small, 
we are in great peril, and even fish devours fish ; preser\ e 

t See Note in Muir’s Texts i. pp, 135-6, and Weber’s Indischo 
Studien i. 200. 

Indische Studien, i. 163-164. 

f History of A. S. Literature, p. 425, et. scq. 

I Sanskrit Texts, ii. p. 325-7. 
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me first in a jar. When I grow too large for the jar^ 
dig a trench, {iiid preserve me in it. When I become too 
great for that, carry me to the ocean ; T shall then be beyond 
the reach of danger.’ Straightway it became a great fish ; 
for it grew exceedingly. [The fish then said,] ^ In so 
many years the flood jtvill come, make a ship therefore, 
and worsliip me; and when tlie flood rises embark on the 
ship, and I shall deliver thee.’ Accordingly Mann pre- 
served the fish, and brought it to the ocean ; and in the same 
year which the fish had declared, he built a ship and worship- 
ped I the fish]. When the flood ascended, he entered the 
ship, and the fish swam near him: and he fastened the cable 
of the ship to the fish’s horn. By^this means he passed 
over this northern mountain. The fish then said, ‘ 1 liave 
delivered thee, fasten the ship to a tree.’ But lest the water 
should abandon thee when thou art upon the mountain, as 
fast as the water subsides, so fast shalt thou descend along 
with it. Accordingly he descended as the water subsided. 
Hence, this was ‘ Manu’s descent’ from the northern 
mountain. The flood had swept away all creatures ; 
Manu alone was left. Being desirous of offspring he 
laboriously performed a religious rite. And there, too, he 
sacrificed with tlic paka sacrifice. He cast clarified butter, 
thickened milk, whey, and curds, as an oblation into the 
waters. After a year a female was produced, who rose 
unctuous from the waters, with clarified butter under her 
feet. Mitra and Varuna met her, and said to her, ‘ Who art 
thou ?’ ^ Manu’s daughter,’ she replied. They rejoined, 

^ Say 4hat thou art our daughter.’ She answered, ^ No ; 
I am the daughter of him who begot me.’ Then they 
demanded a share, in her. She promised, and slie did not 
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promise ; bi^t passed on, and came to Manu. Manu asked 
her " Who art thou ?’ 'Thy daughter/ she replied^ " Now, 
thou divine on'", art thou my daughter?’ he inquired. She 
replied, ‘ Thou hast begotten me from these oblations 
which thou didst cast into the waters. I am a benediction. 
Introduce me at the sacrifice. If thou shalt , do so, thou 
shalt increase in otfspriug and cattle. Whatever boon 
thou shalt supplicate through me, shall accrue to thee.’ 
He accordingly introduced her in the middle of the sacri- 
fice ; for that is the middle which stands between the 
introductory and concluding prayers. He lived with her 
worshipping and toiling, desirous of offspring. JBy her he 
begot this offspring, which is the offspring of Manu.”* This 
legend appears here in a much more simple form than it 
'does in the Mahabliamta, Matsya Purdna, or any of the 
other works of the later literature of the Hindus. Next to 
the references to the Uttara (northern) Kurus, it is the 
most important tradition known to the Indians respect- 
ing their acquaintance with the north. These Kurus^ of- 
ten referred to by the Brahmans in conversation, are 
brought to notice both in a geographical and mythical 
form in the Indian literature. The oldest reference jto 
them occurs in the following passage of the Aitareya 
Brahmana: "Wherefore in this northern region, all the 
people who dwell beyond the Ilimavat, the Uttarc^ Kurus, 
and the Uttara Madras, are consecrated to separate rule 
(vairdjya).”t In another passage of the same work, they 
are spoken of as "the land of the gods (deva-kshetram),’" of 

♦ Muir’s Texts, ii. pp. 325-7. 

f Ait. Brdh. viii. 14. This passage was brought to notice by 
Weber, Ind. Stud.^i. 218. 
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which it is added, ‘‘ no mortal may conquer it/'* Other 
allusions to them occur in the Rdmayana,t Mahabharata, 
etc. Ptolemy, too, speaks of a mountain and city called 
Ottorokorra,\ which must be referred to them. The 
sanctity of this region in the eyes of the Hindus probably 
originated in the respect felt for it as an early seat of at 
least a branch of the A'ryan people. § 

We find the following remarkable passage, also near 
the commencement of this Brahmana (first brought 
to notice by Dr. Weber), || referring to the advance of the 
A ryas and the spread of their religious rites from the river 
Sarasvati in an easterly direction : — “ Mathava the Vide- 
ghalf bore Agni Vaishvanara in his mouth. Tlie Rishi 
Gotama Rahugana** was his priest (purohita ). Though 
addressed by him he (Mathava) did not answer, ‘ lest (he 
said) Agni (Fire) should escape from my mouth.' The 
priest began to invoke Agni with verses of the Rik : ‘ We 
kindle thee at the sacrifice, O wise Agni, the sacrificer, the 
luminous, the mighty, 0 Videgha.' (R. V. v. 26. 3.) He 
made no answer. (The priest then repeated,) ‘Thy 
bright, brilliant, flaming beams and rays mount upwards, 
0 Agni, 0 ViJ%ha/ (R. V. viii. 44. 16.) Still he made no 

* Ait. Brail, viii. 23. 

t Rtiru^ iv. 41. 82. Mahabh, i, v. 4719-22. Vishnu PiirAna, p. 168. 

J Ptol. Geo. vi. 16., 

§ Sec on the Uttara Kurus, Lassen’s Ind. Altherthumskunde, i. 
511-12 ; Zeitschrift fur die K. D. M. ii. 62 ; and Muir’s Texts, ii. 
332-37. 

II Indisohe Studien, i. 170. 

f Afterwards prakritized to Vid^ha” ? 

See R. V. i. 78. 5. 
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reply. (The priest theli recited ;) ‘Thee, 0 dropper of 
butter, we invoke/ &c. (R V. v. 26.2.) So far he uttered ; 
when immediately on the mention of butter (ghrita), 
Agni Vaishvdnara flashed forth from his mouth ; he could 
not restrain him, so he issued from his mouth, and fell 
down to this earth. The Videgha Mathava was then on 
(or in) the Sarasvati. (Agni) then traversed this earth, 
burning towards the east. Gotama Rahiigana and the 
Videgha Mathava followed after him as he burned onward. 
He burnt across all these rivers ; but he did not burn 
across the Sadanira, which descends from the northern 
mountain (the Himalaya). The Brahmans formerly did 
not use to cross this river, because it had not been burnt 
across by Agni Vaishvanara. But now many Brahmans 
(live) to the east of it. It used to be uninhabitable, and 
swampy, being untasted by Agni Vaishvanara. It is now, 
however, habitable ; for Brahmans have caused it to be 
tasted by sacrifices. In the end of summer this river is, 
as it were, incensed, being still cold, not having been 
burnt across by Agni Vaishvanara. The Videgha Ma- 
thava spake; ‘Where shall I abide’? (Agni) replied, 
‘ Thy abode (shall be) to the east of this (river). This 
stream is even now the boundary of the Kosalas and Vide- 
has; for they are the descendants of Mathava.’”* The 
river Sadanira here mentioned is not identified ; but the 
spread of the Aryan faith eastward from the Sarasvati, 
one of its early seats in India, is certainly made obvious 
by this somewhat figurative narrative.f 

* Shat. Br. i. 4. 1. 10, et, seq. 

f See on its precise import, Weber inloc^ cit. and Muir, ii. 419*422. 
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Notices somewhat similar to those now introduced from 
the Aitareya, Taittiriya, and Shatapatha Brdhmaitas, may 
possibly be found to some extent in the less important 
Brdhraanas. Dr. tVeber considers the Shadvinsha Brah- 
mam as having a ‘^‘distinctly formed Brahmanical character, 
indicating a not very early date.” The following passage 
in it is refeiTed to by Dr. Weber and Mr. Muir: “ Indra 
declared the* uJetka (recited hymn) to Vishvauiitra [the 
Rajanya said to have attained to Brahmanhood], and the 
Brahma (sacrificial knowledge) to Vasi§htha [originally 
a Brahman]; — iheuklha, which is speech, to Vishvami- 
tra, and the Brahma^ which is mental, to Vasis?htha/' The 
object of this is evidently to qualify the effects of the 
acknowledged transition of Vishvaraitra to the priesthood — 
an admission always felt to be awkward by the supporters 
of Caste ; for it is added, “ Hence this hrahma belongs to 
the Vasishthas. Moreover, let a descendant of Vasi^htha, 
who is acquainted with it, be appointed Brahma^* The 
Gopatha Bralima7ia deals with the ritual of the Atharvas 
of the fourth Veda, in which Brahmanism, though in a 
sectarian form, is conspicuously domiiiant.f It even derives 
its ideal of the Creator from Atharvan.| 

3 . From the Brahmanas, we proceed to the A'ranyatcas 
(Discourses of the Forest) and Upanishads, (Discourses to 

* See Weber’s Indische Studien(i. 36-39) and Muir’s Texts (i. 79) 
on the Shadvinsha. 

^ The MSS. of this Brdhmana are extremely rare. I have just 
heard of one having fallen into the hands of Dr. Hang at Puna as this 
passes through the press. 

X See Hist, of A. Sans. Eit. by Dr, Max MUIJer, p. 451. 
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Near-Sitters)* which are closely coimected together. The 
oldest of these works, speaking generally, represent the spe- 
culatiye thought of India in the ages immediately posterior 
to those of the Brahmanas, and in after times. Some of 
them, however, like the Vrihad (or Brihad) A'ranyalca 
Upanishad, which is mostly written in the name of Yajna- 
valkya, and finds a place at the end of the Shatapatha Brdh- 
mana (also attributed to that famous teacher) may be of 
the same age as that work. Their philosophical character 
confers a peculiar value on their brief references to the 
social state of the ancient Indians, although tliese references 
are often of a constrictive character, founded on the desire 
of their authors to uphold the doctrine of spiritual pan- 
theism (that of the universality and identity of Brahma, 
viewed not as religious service hut as its object and the 

* The great commentator Shankara A'charya views Upamshad as 
equivalent to Annihlator. In his introduction to the Brihad A'raji- 
yaka Upanishad, he writes thus : “ ‘ The dawn is tlie head of tho 

sacrificial horse’ [the name of this A'ranyaka derived from its first 
words] is composed for the sake of those who wish to liberate them- 
selves from the world, in order that they may acquire the knowledge 
that Brahma [here used not in the Vcdic sense of religious service 
but the Spirit to whom this brahma is directed] and the soul are the 
same, a knowledge by which the liberation from the cause of the world 
(ignorance) is accomplished. The world is accomplished. This know- 
ledge of Brahma is called Upanishad^ because it completely annihilates 
the [essential reality of] the world, together with its cause in such as 
possess this knowledge ; for this is the meaning of the word Sad, (to 
destroy or to go) preceded by Upani (quasi, iipa near and ;n*, certainly). 
A work which treats of the same knowledge is called Upariisliad''^ 
Ecier’s Trans, of Br. Ar. Up. p. 1. Dr. Max Muller, with more correct 
philological appreciation, shows that up -j- sad is used in the sense of 
sitting and worshipping.” Hist, of A! St'Wt* P* 318. 
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ol^ect of the contemplation of the wise), for the support of 
which they have evidently been composed.* 

From the Brihad (or Vrihad) Aranyaka Upani§had we 
take the following notices : — 

Brahma verily was this before, one alone. Being one, 
he did not extend. He with concentrated power created 
the Kshatra of elevated nature, viz., all those Kshatras 
who are protectors among the gods, Indra, Varuna, Soma, 
Rudra, Paijanya, Yama, Death, and Ishana. Therefore 
none is greater than the Kshatra ; therefore the Brahman 
under the Kshatriya, worships at the Rajasuya ceremony. 
The Kshatra alone gives (him) his glory. Brahma is thus 
the birth-place of the Kshatra. Therefore although the 
king obtains the liigliest dignity, he at last takes refuge in the 
Brahma as in his birth-place. Whosoever despises him, 
he destroys his birth-place. He is a very gi’eat sinner, 
like a man who injures a superior. He did not extend. 
He created the Vit. He is all those gods who, according 
to their classes, are called Vasus, Rudras, A'dityas, Yish- 
vedevas, and Maruts. He did not extend. He created 
the caste of the Shudras as the nourishor. This (earth) is 
the nourisher ; for it nourishes all this whatsoever. He 
did not extend; he created with concentrated power justice 
of eminent nature. This justice is the preserver (Kshatra) 

* Shankara A'chdrya says, ** The knowledge of the identity of 
Brahma [in all forms] is the certain meaning of the Upanishada in 
all the Shdkhas.” Rder’s Trans, of B. A. U., p. 107. Seeking a Vedic 
support, the Upanishads found much on a few expressions contained in 
some of the later Suktas, such as that attributed to the God Indra by 
Vdmadeva, in which he says, ‘‘ I was Manu, I am the Sun.’* See 
on this and similar expressions of the V^da, Author’s India Three 
Thousand Years Ago, p. 76. 
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of the Ksliatra. There is nought higher than justice. 
Even the weak is confident to defeat the more powerful 
by justice^ as (a householder) by the king. Verily justice 
is true. Therefore they say of a person who speaks the 
truth, he speaks justice, or of a person who speaks justice, 
he speaks the truth. In this manner verily it is both. 
This is the creation of the Bramha, the Kshatra, the Vit, 
and the Shudra. He was in the form of Agni (fire) 
among the Gods as Brahma, he was the Brtohan among 
men, in the form of Kshatriya Kshatriya, in the form of 
Vaishya Vaishya, in the form of Shudra Shudra. Therefore 
among the gods the place (loka) is desired tlirough Agni 
only; among men through the Brahman, because in their 
forms Bramha became (manifest).”* The Kshatra, the 
Brahma, the Vit, and the ShAdra are here alike consid- 
ered the positive creations of Brahma (now used in a new 
sense. Care, however, is taken that by this view of mat- 
ters, the Brahman shall not be disparaged, the Kshatra 
at last taking refuge in the Brahma as his birth-place. 
The Shudra (a partial etymological reference being made 
to the first syllable of the name) is here viewed as the 
nourisher ; but he is still the lowest in the scale : He 

(Brahma) was in the form of Agni among the gods as 
Brahma ; he was the Brahman among men ; in the 
form of Kshatriya, Kshatriya ; in the form of Vaishya, 
Vaishya; in the form of Shudra, Shudra.” This doctrine 

* TJiis is the accurate translation of Dr. Rder (p. 121-5). For he 

did not extend,” it might an improvement to say, ** He did not sepa- 
rate, or multiply,” the original being U ^ sqwTrT* The passage occurs 
in the Vrihad Ar. Up. i. 4 and in the Shatapatha Brah. xiv. 4. 2. 23. 
p. 1052 in Weber’s edition. 
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Shankara A'charya does not fail to turn tp account : 

Among men the place, the effect of works, is desired 
through the nature of the Brahman alone, because 
Brahma/ the creator, ‘ in their forms/ of the Brahman and 
Agni, the forms upon which the agents of work are 
dependent, ^ became manifest’ *** 

It verily goes against the grain that a Brahman should 
approach a Kshatriya for the purpose of learning Brahma 
from him.” These words are doubtless put by a Brahman 
into the mouth of Ajatshatru, king of K^hi,” when he 
is represented as instructing Gd.rgya, the proud son of 
Balakd."1 

^‘OMatreyl, said Yajnavalkya (to his wife), behold^ 
I am desirous of raising myself from the order, therefore 
let me divide (my property) between thee and Katyayani 
there”! Here Yajnavalkya desires to leave IiLs ashratna of 
Householder for that of a Sannydsi, The orders, after- 
wards spoken of by Manu,§ are here recognized. They 
are also brought to notice in the folloAving passage, wliich 
teaches that the mendicant and meditative life is preferable 
to ihat of parties following the course of the worlds 
^^Tlien asked him ( Yajnavalkya) Kahola, the son of Kushi- 
taka, — Yajnavalkya, do explain to me that Brahma, M^ho 
is a witness and present that soul which is withiP every 
(being).’*'’ It is thy soul which is within every being.” 

It is the soul which conquers hunger, thirst, grief, delu- 
sion, old age, (and) death. When Brahmans know this soul, 
then elevating themselves from the desire of obtaining a son, 

♦ Boer’s Trans, of Vrihad A ran. Up. p. 125. 

tib.p.m. , ^ ’^tlb.p.177. 

§ See above, p, 27-35. 
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from tlic (Ic'sirc* of w ealUi, and from the desire of tvaiiiino- 
tlie worlds (al)ove), they lead the life of wandering* nieiuli- 
cants ; for the dosiiHi of a son is also tlie desire for wealth 
(to perform rites); tlie desire lor vv^ealth is also the desire 
for the Avorlds ; for even both are desires. Therefore* 
know ing wisdom let tlie Bruhmaii (the student of Brahma) 
arm liimself with strength.”'' It is afterwards added, 
“ \Vhoev(T knowing this indestrnctihle [being] departs from 
this world, O Gargi, is a (true) Brahmaii.”| 

Jn the fourth Kan la of the wmrk before ns, it is said 
that Yajnavalkya was otfered, at evc'ry illustrative story 
whieli he repeated, “ a thousand cow^s big as elephants,” ]>y 
Janaka king of Videha. llis nniforin reply w\'is, “My 
father admonished me, where one does not insiruct, one 
slionld not take (gilts).”]; The Brahmans, in the tinn* of tin* 
Law'-Books, demanded gifts from Kshatr>as and Vaish- 
yas without service, and taught that tlieir free bestowment 
('ll llie priestly caste w as meritorious. § In the same Kanda, 
(and of Purusha, or Soul, in a certain state of abstraction), 
it is said, “ The murderer ol a Brahman is no Br-ahman; 
the Oluindala is no Cluindala, the Panlkasa no Paulkasa, 
the religious incnidicant (Sraniana) no ]*eligions mendi- 
cant ; the ascetic, no ascetic ; he is unconnected wn’th all 
that is holy, he is unconnected with sin.” This freedom 
from sin is afterwards attributed to the party possessed of 

* Brihad Ar. Up. iii. 5. Roer’s Trans, p. 190-107. 

I lb. p. 204. 

J Ib. 2ia ct socp Oil another occasion, Janaka ivS represented as 
saying to his teacher, 1 Iioav to tlici; ; let this kingdom of the 
Aodelias and this mysolf ha tlmic.” Ih. p. 219. 

§ See above, pp. 17, 2t5, etc. 
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the knowledge of Brahma* The Paulkasa andChandala 
have already occurred, in the Purusha Medha-f All 
ofFensiveness in them and all pre-eminence in others, it 
is insinuated, vanishes from the view of the knower of 
Brahma. The principle here involved, as the teaching 
goes, is of general application. “ The Brahma should 
disown a person, who considers the Brahma (caste) as 
something different from his (self) ; the Kshatra should 
disown a person, who considers the Kshatra (caste) as some- 
thingfrom (his) self; the world should disown a person 
who considers the world as something different from (his) 
self.” J That there was some novelty in this pai;^theistic 
and anti- vedic teaching was admitted : That this know- 
ledge in former times was not possessed by a Brahman 
(thou knowest thyself), but I will explain it to thee.”§ 
It was, generally speaking, not reduced to practice in 
society, the Indian speculatists preferring unnatural ac- 
commodations to the ancient literature and ritual of the 
country to the setting themselves forth as distinct and 
marked reformers. 

In the Chhdndo()ya U panishad, associated with the 
SaraaVeda, — a portion of which agrees with the Brihad 
A'ranyaka Upaiiishad,|) and which may consequently b 
supposed^ to be somewhat connected with it in time,— we 
find a certain kind of scrupulosity as to food brought to 
notice. Usliasliti, son of Chakra wlio liad forsaken Kuru 

* Ib. pp. 228, 241. j See above, pp. 131-2. 

t Ib. p. 243-4. § Ib. p. 2G3. 

II Brihad Aranyaka U 2 )anisbad, vi. 2 seq.==(with the modification 
of some words) Chhand, Up. v. 3-10, See Kder’s Traas. of Br. Ar, 
Uj). p. 261. 
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with liis wife lived in great distress in Ihhyagrdma (the 
village of an elephant driver). Of the elej^liant-keeper 
eating some Kulmdsha (a coarse bean) he begged (food). 
He (the elephant-keeper) said, ^ I have nothing but what 
you sec before me.' ^ Give me of it,' said he. He gave 
him of it, and offered him some drink. ^ Were I (he said) 
to take that, I should swallow the remnant of another’s 
drink.’ ‘ Is not that also [the beans] a remnant ?’ ‘ I 

cannot live without eating that ; but drink I can command 
at pleasure.’ Havii% ate thereof, lie presented the remain- 
der to his wile. She had before partaken of the same, 
and [therefore] took it and laid it by. On the morning, 
rising from liis l)ed, he exclaimed, ‘ Alas, if I could obtain 
a little food, J could earn some wealth. A king is sacri- 
ficing in the neigliliourhood, he would surely employ me 
to perform all his functions.’ liis wife said to him, Here 
are the bdans, (take them,) and eating of them go quickly 
to the sacrifice.”* Hunger is here made the excuse for 
eating the coarse provisions of a man of lower grade, while 
the drinking of his water, for which an excuse was not 
readily forthcoming, is avoided. The scrupulosity indi- 
cated seems to have had principally in view the preserva- 
tion of status, which was really the aim of many subsequent 
caste regulations. A microscopic view of gradations, and 
supposed degradations connected with them, was soon taken 
by the Indians. In this same Upanishad, the birth of the 
Chand^la follows that of dogs and swine, though it resolves 
them all into Brahma himseif.f 

* Chhand. Up. (Bib. Ind.) i. 10, p. 80, ot seq. and Ri'ijendraM’s 
Trans, pp. 27-28. 

t CLMnd. Up. V. 10. (p. 356). 
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Little is to be found bearing on our subject in the older 
Minor Upanisliads. 

In the Taiitarlya Upanishad, which forms a portion of' 
the Taittariya A'ranyaka of the Black Yajur-Veda (chap- 
ters 7-0 J and which is also found in the collection of the 
Upanishads of the Atharva Veda*, — the following passage, 
which forms a key to the limited respect paid by the followers 
of the Upanishads to the gods, forefathers, relatives, 
teachers, Br^ihraans, etc., occurs : — Let there be no neglect 
of tlie duties towards tlic gods and the forefathers. Let 
the mother be a god (to thee). Let the father be a god 
(to time). All unblameablc works ought to be performed — 
not any other. All the praiseworthy doings of us (the 
teacliers) ought to be respected by thee — not any others. 
The Brahmans who are better than we, it ought to be lliy 
effort to provide with a seat.’’ ‘‘ Then,” as there (in thy 
neighbourhood) all the Brahmans, who are of sober judg- 
ment, — who are meek and desirous of performing their 
duties, — wliether tliey act by themselves or be appointed 
by another, — as sucli Bnilimans • act among them, so also 
act tlioii among them,’'f All this is by way of ^Sacconi- 
modation.” 'Jlic Upani.^hads,” as Dr. Roer correctly 
says, acknowledge the gods of the Vedas in name [and 
the same^ remark is applicable to the distinctions among 
men], but not in reality ; for their whole nature is altered, 
since from the state of divinity they are degraded to beings 
of an inferior order.”;}; They are recognized only as 

^ See Translation of Taittin'yca, etc. by Dr. Roth. 1 i. 

f Tait. Up. Shiksha Valli, An. xi, Roer, pp. 13-14. 

\ Introduction to Taitt. Up. p. 7. 
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manifcvstations in fiiiity of the infinite — the Supreme Self. 

The Vedanta (the more orthodox system of the Upani- 
§hads)/' Dr. lioer correctly adds, in another place, also 
maintained that the acquisition of truth is independent of 
caste or any other distinction, and that the highest know- 
ledge which is the chief end of man, cannot be imparted 
by the Vedas; yet it insisted that a knowledge of the 
Vedas was necessary to prepare the mind for the highest 
knowledge.”* It was by this fictitious deference to the 
Vedas that the supporters of the Vedanta, while in reality 
superseding these works, conciliated their ortliodox friends. 
The less orthodox schools, as the Sdnkhya, acted a more 
independent part, if we except, perhaps, the founder of that 
school. Dr. Max Muller thus writes : — “ Kapila, an athe- 
istic philosopher of the purest water, was tolerated by 
the Brahmans, because, however he differed from their 
theology, he was ready to sign the most important 
article of their faith — the divine origin and infallibility 
of scripture. But their tenets, as bearing on our 
subject, we may afterwards notice iii connexion with the 
relations of Buddhism to Caste. 

In the Prashna Uj)anishad, the Kshatra (as the power) 
and the Brahma (as the orderer of rites) are represented 
as founded on life, or Prajapati, of whom, it. is said, 
“ Thou art a (as a nori-initiated Br/ihinan) — 

holy by nature, there having been none to perform the 

* Introd. to Svet^shavatara Up. p. 36. 

f Review of Muir’s Text in TmeSj 10th April, 1858. 

X Prash. Up. ii. 6. 11.^ Vrdty a literally means one of the mul- 
titude. 
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rites in thy behalf. In this Upani.^had, the Vedanta doc- 
trine scarcely appears in a definite form. 

4. We conclude this long section of our work by 
referring to the StUras, the last class of the Vcdic works 
so-called, — which form a connecting link between the 
Brdhmanas and the Law-Books comprehended under the 
name of Smriii, or Remembering. 

The Sutras are written generally in the form of brief 
Memorial Aphorisms, as indicated by their name of Sutra 
or Thread. Dr. Max Muller makes them range between 
the years 600 — 200 before Christ. They glean much 
from the Vedas and the Brahmanas ; but it* is only 
in so far as tliey give a legal form to incidental notices 
which occur in the older works, and make allusions to 
written laws and interpretations that they are of much 
use. 

They contain the quintessence,” Dr. Miillcr says, 

of all the knowledge which the Brahmans had accumu- 
lated during many centuries of study and meditation.”* 
They are based upon the Shruti (comprehending the 
Vedic hymns and the Brahmanas)| ; and, in some instances 
are on tin's account called the Shraula Sutras. Those of 
them which teach the mode of performing the Vedic 

^ Hist of A. Sans Lit. p. 74. 

f Dr. Muller (ib. p. 7C) ingeniously says, “ The reason why the 
Brahmanas, which are evidently so much more modern than the 
Mantras, were allowed to participate in the name of Shruti, could only 
have been because it was from these theological compositions, and not 
from the simple old poetry of the hymns, that a supposed divine 
authority could be derived from the greater number of the ambitious 
claims of the Brahmans.” 
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sacrifices are callled Kalpa S/itras ; and even the Brah- 
mans themselves, such as Kumarila, admit that, though 
authoritative, they are composed, by human authors,” 
“ like Mashaka, Baudhayana, Apastamba, A'shvaldyana, 
Katyayana and others.”"^ They are to be distinguished from 
the Smdrtta SiUras, theSiitras of the Sviriti, or the Sutras 
of Tradition, which form the Law Books* Varieties of 
them arc the Grikya Sidras, wliicli treat of rites to he 
performed by Jiouseholdcrs, principally for the benefit 
of their families; and the Sdmaydclumka Sutras, which 
regulate rites to be performed by individuals on their own 
account, and the religious services of everyday life/|' 

The most important of the Sutras to which the public 
has access are ‘‘ The Shraiitasiitras of K/ityayana, with 
Extracts from the Commentaries of Karka and Yajnika- 
deva,” published by the learned and indefatigable Dr. 
Weber, as the third volume of the text of the White 
Yajur Yeda and its adjuncts. 

In the Sutras now referred to the Shildra is plainly 
declared not to have the right (adhikdra) of sacrifice 
enjoyed by the Brdhnan, Kshatriya, and Vaishya. In 
support of this dictum, some quotations are made from 
the Brahmanas which we have already introduced. It is 
then found that the Shudra is not to be invested ^ith the 
sacred string, and has not, like the higher Varnas, the 
right of hearing, committing to memory, or reciting 
Vedic texts. For listening to these texts he ought to have 
his ears shut up with lead or lac, by way of punishment; for 
pronouncing them, his tongue cut out; and for committing 


* Hist, of A. S. Lit. pp. 97-8. 


t Seo Muller, p. 200, etc. 
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iliem to memory, his body cut in two."*^ The Ralhakdra is 
somewhat more favoured, as far as his presence at the 
ddluma, or initial services of sacrifices, is concerned ;t and 
this it is said is owing to the distinction of his employment 
for a livelihood, and because it is said, A Mahishja is 
produced by a Kshalriija on a female-Vaishya ; a Karani 
is produced by a Vaishya on a female-iS7i?h/rtt; and a lia- 
thakdra is produced by ^Malmhya on a female. Ivarani.” 
This brings us to the fictional views of the Law-Books.'l: 
Chiefs of the Nishddas have the privilege of oflering 
the boiled seeds of the Gfivedhuka (coix barbata) on 
the occasion of hallowing a new hoasc.§ Oftl^e Vaishya 
and Rdjanya, it is held that they arc not entitled to 
ke(ip burning the sacred fire garhapati, or that of a house- 
holder, which is the privilege of the Brdhman.\\ In select- 
ing Brdhmans for services, as connected with the nuptial 
fire, reference must be made to the families which repre- 
sent the respective Rishis to which the V(5dic texts are 
said to have been communicated. This the commen- 
tary couples with the recognitions oi shdlchdutaray difler- 
ence in the Branch or School of the ministrant.*[[ 

«S 'D so 

rlisfrS?-! ^ sirrrr^er siirautasutra Kdt. 

i. 1. G. (p. 9). 

f 11). i. 1. 0. ct seq. 

J See above, pp. 53, 60, 65. 

§ ShrautasutrasofKat, i, 1. 12. (p. 16). 

II Ib. i. 6. 16, p. 110. 

If lb. V. 6. 1, p. 367. See also x. 9. 30, i')p. 832-3. 
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In tlie Baudhdyana Silh'as ol the Black Yajiir Veda,"^ 
wo have found several passages worthy of notice. 

“The Brahmans acting as Ritvijes/' it is enjoined, 
“ought to be perfect in birth, associational lineage 
(yolra), instruction (shnita)^ and conduct, without fault of 
bodjG .without scar, not addicted to going beyond the fences 
(of their town), not goers to the Aniyaja (those of low 
birth, dwelling beyond the enclosures of towns), not pro- 
nouncersof/////cya-?.v//e?/« (that is, not of vulgarized speech), 
liaving sons and daughters only of regular birth, having- 
no connection with strange women or w^omen found with 
child at their marriage, not (themselves) posterior in birtli, 
not adopted. The Adhvaryu ought to be of the Angiras 
(ordoi*) ; the Brahma of the Vasishtlia ; the Tlota, of the 
Vishvamitra ; and the IJdgata, of the Kushika.f It is also 
said by some that the Sadasya (superintending priest) 
should be of Vasishtlia, of Bhrigu, or of Angiras, right in 
birth, learning, and conduct.'’^ 

The institutor of a sacrifice is represented as connecting, 
in supplicatory transference, robbery with the Vrdtya 
and ^"^hudra; labour, with the Vaishya; knowledge, with 
the Itcijanyabandhu ; Brahmacide, w ith the Nishdda ; 

* For the use of a MS. of these Sutras I am indebted to Sadjisliiva 
Bliatta of Will, next to Malnibuleshwar, tlic highest th^lia (sacred 
place of passage) of the Krislma river. These Sutras derive their 
name from Baudhiiyana, their collector and arranger. 

y The classes of priests specified are those who take the different 
parts of the sacrificial rites. See before, p. 102. 

J Baiidliiiyana Sutra.s, Prashna ii. 2. (fob 10 of MS.) The pas- 
sage goes on to say that llic oUlciating priests should have no imperfec- 
tion of body, etc. 
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paradise (rodas), with the Kimpurusha (dwellers iu the 
N. 111. iiiountains), barbarous speecli (inlecliha), with the 
residents in forests ; repose, with tlie Videhas; the takman 
(disease) with i\\(i Mujavals cough, Avith the Dundu- 
bhas ; bile, with the IksUvdkus ; preparation for sacrifice, 
with Kalinga (a country contiguous to the sources of the 
Gauges), and so forth. f 

The IMantras to be used respectively by Brahmans, 
Ksliatriyas, Vaishyas, and Rathakaras, at the adhdnavivt 
expressly prescribed.^ The Chandas, or Metres to be used 
by the three first of these classes are mentioned as in the 
Brahmauas.^ The Munja or sacred string of*the loins(j 
of the Brahman learning the Vedas, it is said, should 
1)6 of the Darbha grass ; and of the Fais/iya;, of the hair 
of the black antelope.^ 

In the Tliranyakeshl Sutras, — with the use of an old 
manuscript of which I have been kindly favoured by 
Tathya Shastri Abhyankara of Wai, — we have found 
several curious passages, also bearing on the progress of 
Caste arrangements. 

In one of them, after it is said that the Brcihman, 
Bdjanya, and Vaishya have the Vedddhyana, or liberty 
of repeating the Vedas, it is added that their sacrifices 
are established in the Brahman, because all the sacrifices 
are not forbidden to him, that is, he has a right to 

^ See before, p. 141. f Baudb. Sutras, ii. 2. 

J Baudh. Slit. ii. 17- § Ib. vi. 13. 

II The Munja is to be distinguished from the string worn over the 
right shoulder. The period for which the Munja is to be worn is 
mentioned omvards. 

Klb. 
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perform every htnd of sacrifice, while the others liave not 
this right. Jt is also added that the Itajamja and Vuisluja 
have the privilege of the (daily) Agnihotra and of the 
ceremonies of the new and full moon, while the Brdli- 
mans alone have the privilege of the Soma sacrifice ; and 
that the Nishdda and the Rathakdm have the privilege 
of the ddhdna (initial ceremonies) of the Agnihotra of 
the new and full moon ceremonies.* In conformity with 
the dicta of the Bnlhmanas, the Vasanta season is the 
iullian time of the Brahman ; the Giishrna and flernanta, 
of the Rajanya ; the Varsha of the Rathnkara ; and the 
Sliarad, of the Vaishya ; while the Shishira is common 
to them all.f Special mantras are prcscriued, as in the 
Baudhayana Sutras for these four castes. | The horse foi* 
the Ashi'amedha sacrifice, as found suitable, may be 
brought from the house of a Brahman, a Rajanya, or 
a Vaishya, as the case may be.^ The portion in sacrifice 
which falls to the institutor of the sacrifice (Yajamana) 
is to be ate by the Brahman^ but not by the Rdjanya or 
the Vahhya.^ Silence is to be observed by partiesof 
the three sacrificial classes, when a Shudra enters to 
remove their natural defilements (alluded to with dis-- 
gusting particularity) ; and thus the servile position of 
the Shudra is recognized.^f The sun is addressed as the 

* mm ^ w 

^ OTW^f. Hiranyak(5(3hi Sutras, iii. 1. 
f Ib. iii. 2. I Ib. iii. 3. 

§ Ib. iii. 4. II Hir. But. vi, 4. 

f Hir. Bu. X. 1. 
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Charana (Braliinaii association), as the Shudra, and as 
the A'rya (probably here meaning the Ivajanya and the 
Vaishya).* A Sluidra or A rya desiring tlie skin of an 
animal slain in sacrifice is to receive it from the Agnidhra 
Brahman, sejiarating himself from the sacriticial party 
by a circle suiToiiiiding the sacrificial pitf In the 
Agnishtoma sacrifice, the Ni^hada, as well as the Vaishya, 
and Kajanya, may tlirec times drink, from an earthen 
vessel, of the juice of the roots of the Udambara (hhciis 
glonierata), while a Brahman hasto drink of itonly oiice.;j; 

The sections from the nineteenth to the lAveiity-fifth 
inclusive arc in the mamiscvipt in our hands denominatc’d 
the Hiranijal'hlu Smartta Sulras, — a denomination in 
which their traditional character is recognized, the Shrania 
SMras being more directly founded on tlie Vcdic works 
comprehended under the name of S/iru(i what was 
heard”) in (“ regular Vedic recitation”). In their com- 
mencement, it is intimated that the Upanayaiia (or sacrh 
ficial endowment with the string) of a Brahman should 
take place in his seventh year ; iliat of a Ri'qanya, in his 
eleventh ; and that of a YaUhya^ in his twelfth. The sea- 
sons for tliis sacrament, in the case of each of these classes, 
are mentioned as already noted by us on the authority of 
other works. The ceremonial, in its ditferent particulars, 
is presenbed. It ought to he performed during the first part 
of the lunar mansion (iiakshatrA) Puna. A couple of Brah- 

* Hir. Sii. X. 4. t Hir. Su. xvi. 1. 

t Hir. Su. xvii. 1. It is because the roots of this fig yield a watery 
juice that it is called the water-tree” by the natives of India, and not 
as “ being found (as some of our botanists tell us) near springs or 
water courses,” 
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mans are to bo feasted ; the Piiujalia mantra is to l>e re- 
peated ; the youth is to he sliavcd (in the liead) and dt - 
eorated ; the houseliold fires have to he kindled in their re- 
spective positions ; tlie Darl)lia grass (Poa eynosuroides) 
has to he scattered around them ; and tlie articles required 
for use — the stone, the unwashed (new) clothing, the skin of 
a deer, etc., the mnvja (or temporary siring) three times to 
circumvent the loins, the rod of the Belva (^ligle marnielos), 
or of the Palasha (P)U(ea frondosa) for the Brahman, of the 
Nagrodlia( Ficus Indica) for the Ihijanya, and the Udumhara 
(Ficus glonierata) for the Vaishya, tlie fuel of twenty-one 
kinds of wood, the frame of wood (to put on each side of llu^ 
lirejuts), the blowpipe, tlie Dar\i (clarilied-luitter spoon), the 
hunch of Oai’hha grass, and the cup tor the clarilied-hutter, 
are to he put into their places. Tlie sacred tire is to 
he kindled (for the consumption,) in the lioma rite, of the 
fuel and the clarified butter. The sacred thread has to 
he ])ut over the shoulder of the candidate for initiation ; 
the munja has to he put round the loins ; the mantras have 
to he repeated by the Brahmans, and taught to the party 
now initiated by them ; and the j outli lias to he blessed in 
varied forms. Clothing has to he given to him according to 
his caste : — the skin of a black antelope to the Brahman ; 
the raiirara (skin of a common antelope) to the Rajanya ; 
and the skin of a goat to the Vaishya. Specified mantras, 
varied according to caste, have to he repeated by the initiated. 
Dakshina (douceurs with the right or lucky hand*) arc 

* On one ocenRion, when I liappened to be walking round one of the 
lingdlayas at Elephanta with niy left hand towards the rpiondam object 
of worship, a BrTdiman of the old school, interested in my safety, 
attempted to put me into the right position that I might escape injury ! 
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to be given to Brahmans/ No symbolical meaning seems 
associated witli tlie cum])licated service. 

In the ihrvihoina (hiirnt o/leriiig* e/lected simply hy 
casting butter, etc. into the flame with a ladle), the Brah- 
man s prepared dish (mantha) is to be of claritied butter ; 
the KshatrijiVs, of milk ; the Vaishya’s, of whey ; and tlie 
Shudra’s, of water, f 

The twenty-sixth and twenty-seven (li sections of the 
Sutras of Hiranyakeshi are called Samayckhdrika or 
Dltanna Sutras, that is fSutras for regulating conventional 
practices and duties, viewed as incumbent on individuals, 
independently of the great ceremonial services. |: » 

" This division ofllie work sets out with the mention of 
tl)e four primitive castes, wl]ich it says are recognized hy 
the Vedas. Tdie investiture witb the string, the reading 
of the Vedas, and the keeping of the sacred fire are 

fruitless works” for the Sluidra, whose duty is service. 
Seasons of sacrifice arc prescribed for the three first cast(‘s 
(but not for the fourth). The three first classes sliould, 
after initiation, spend at least tw(*l\ e years as students 
(Brahmdchdris), with their A'charya, or religious instruc- 

* Iliranyakoshl Sut. xix. 1 et seq. 

f lb. xxiii. 10. 

} The crminencemcnt of the Tliranyaki'shi Sumayachdrika Sutras is 
the following : WR TOPT 

: — Now-in-wlial-follo\vs we unfold the conventional prai'tices and 
duties, the authority (being) the intelligent in conventionalities (and) 
tho Vf'das. Samayachurika” (says JIaridatta, as quoted by Muller^ 
Hist, of A. S. p. 101) is derived from samaya (agreement) and dcMra 

(custom) Rules founded upon samaya are called samaydchdras, 

from which (is) the adjective ,,,Tii our Sdtra, Dliarma 

means law.” 
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lor.^ Tlie pronoun (of respecf) is to l)e used wlieu the 
wife of <i Bralinian is addressed; wliilo those of a Jvajanya 
and V aisJiya nuiy be mentioned with their bare names/| 
Tlie Bi-rilimachari sliould not enter on the employment of tlie 
merchant, or sliopkecpcr. He should abstain from impure 
works, such as holding intercourse with Shudras, forming 
connections with non-A'ryan women, eating forbidden flesli, 
drinking urine andfoeees, toucliingtlie vessel rendered impure 
by the leavings of a Shudra or of an ATya..]; The Bnihman 
who goes to a Kshatrya woman should give a thousand 
cows or bullocks for an atonement ; to a Vaishya woman, 
a hundred ; and to a Shudra woman^ ten. The oilending 
woman is to he banished to the wilderiiess.§ Tlie Brahma- 
cluii i is not to carry arms ; but if any person come upon him 
with intent to kill him, he may use a sword (or any other 
weapon) at hand.H 

After marriage, when the Brdhman enters into the 
dshrama of a Householder, his first duty is performing 
the sthdUp^ka — the dressing rice for the homa, or domestic 
sacrifice, on the day previous to which he has to dine only 
once and to abstain from his couch, sleeping on the 
ground, and afterwards to conduct life in the most cere- 
monious manner. When he has erected an altar of clay 
and drawn upon it three lines from East to ^cst and 
three from North to South, he has to sprinkle water upon 
it, and to throw away the remainder, partly to the North 

* Ilir. Si'i xxvi. 1. (Praslina i. of Sam. DL. S6t.) 

I Ib. xxvi 4. I Ib. xxvi. G. 

§ fim' sr-r ?-5r wsr mn 

; ib. ft ib. xxvi. 7. 
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and partly to the Hast. Otlicr rites are to l)c performed 
by liiin according* to the principle, that great happb 
ness is to be o)>tained by each Varna following its 
own established rites while if the contrary is tlic case, 
misery will be tlie consequence, the Brahman being born 
a Chandiila, the lidjarnfa a Paulkasa, and the Vaishya 
a Vena. It is added, that the occurrence oUlosha (or fault) 
follows the contact, and conversation with, or look at, a 
Ohiindula. The atonement for a Brahman speaking with 
or touching such a low person is bathing, and for looking 
at him, the actual viewing of light (as of the sun). The 
ATyas (the three higher Varnas) have to make o+ierings to 
the VTshvedevas (all the gods); and the Shiulras have to do 
the same, day after day, making three sips. The hairs of tlu^ 
body (of three kinds) have to be sliaved on the eighth and 
fifteenth days of the month, when water is to be touched. 
On the arrival of a learned Brahman, he ought to be 
seated and fed ; while a Rdjanya and Vaisliya arriving 
should only be saluted. If a Shudra conic, he should be 
fed and set to household work, (the claim for his service 
being put in force).'!' Brahman, it is taught by 

tradition {smart ye), may read the Vedas to Rajanyas 
and Vaishyas and even serve them when he is in cir- 
cumstances of difficulty. In ordinary circumstances, he 
may occupy himself in all kinds of learning, us that of 
the Uj)ani shads, and interpretaticn of calamities. Learn- 
ing and reciting (the Vedas), sacrificing for himself 
and for others, receiving and giving gifts, arc the (six) 
works of a Brahman, These, with the exception of 

f llir. Su. (Sum.) \xvii. 1. 
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reciting the Vedas, sacrificing for others, and receiv- 
ing gifts, are the works of a Kshatrii/a, wlio has also 
tliosc of waging war and ruling. The works of the 
Vaishj/a, with the exception of waging war and ruling, 
are those of the Kshalriya, with agriculture, keeping 
of cattle, and engaging in merchandise, added. It 
is eiiioined that those who do not act according to the 
Institutes should be taken to tlio prince (rajanya), who 
should punish them accorebng to tlic decision of learned 
Ih’ahmans, avoiding killing and enslaving (ddsya) in the 
case of Brahmans, though not in the case of the other 
Castes/ Eight kinds of marriage are sanctioned, as in 
the Law Books. The benefits of entering the four 
ushramas, of the Bramdchari, Grihastlia, Vanaprastha, 
and the Parivraja, and the conduct reejnired in each 
of these orders, are mentioned much as in the Law Books. 
The Pai'ivraja, in the most advanced ashrarna, desiring 
li])eration, should lose sight of the distinction between 
truth and falsehood, pleasure and pain, beloved and 
unbeloved objects, and occupy himself in the desire to 
Iiavc spiritual knowledge and well-lieing. The Vana- 
prastha, going into the forests, should aim at tlie same 
objects. He should live on roots and fruits, and sleep 
on tlie grass. The party who does not desire to live 
habitually in this state may marry and discharge his 
household duties. He may still be esteemed a Vana- 
prastha if he live for a year gleaning in the fields, not 
using in this interval salt, honey, or flesh, or having more 
than two vessels, one for cooking and the other for eating.f 
The work notices certain matters on the authority of 
* Ib. xxvii. 9. f Ilir. Siuii. Sii. xxvii. 15. 

25 
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Ancient Slilokas, or Shlokas of the Puranas,* such as that 
there have been 88,000 descendants of the Rishis. 

The duties of the jaiuce are specified in the eighteen tli 
section, much as in the Law Books. He ouglit to liave at 
least two counsellors, pure and truthful, and accpiainted with 
tlie duties of all classes. He ought to be regular in the 
discharge of his own duties, bearing arms, and having danc- 
ing, singing, and music in his own house. He should allow 
no fear of thieves to be in bis country, town, or forest. 
By giving ])ower (kshalra) and wealth to Brahmans, 
he will be rewarded in the other world. He vshould not 
take the property of Brahmans. The giving to, them of 
large dakshina is ecjuivalent to sacrifice. He ought to 
aj)])oint bravo and good men for the protection of his 

* Tho sevinitcenth patala of the twenty-seventh Prashna, commences 
with these words JCFT For JCOT, occurs 

ill the index at the (md. Idic Bhavishya Parana is referred to as an 
authoiityin the same patala:— ^rfer — In the Bha- 

vishya Punina, there is a saying of Prajapati, etc. Either this |X)rtion of 
the Sutras must be held tube an interpolation, or their modem origin 
must be admitted, notwithstanding the fact that they bear the name of 
lliranyak^slii. In regard to the word;)afa?u, Dr. Muller (Hist. A. S. 
Lit. p. 524) thus writes: — “We fmd that several of the Sutras are 
divided into chapters called paUtlafi. This is a word never u:5ed for the 
subdivisions of the Bnihmanaa. Its meaning is a covering, the sur- 
rounding qjdn or membrane ; it is also used for a tree. If so, it would 
seem to be almost synonymous with liber and 3/3^o^ ; and it would 
mean book, after meaning originally a sheet of paper made of the 
surrounding bark of trees. If writing came in towards the latter half 
of the Sutra period, it would no doubt be applied at the same time to 
reducing the hymns and Brsihmanas to a written form. Previously to 
that time, however, we are bound to maintain that the collection of the 
hymns, and tlie immense mass of the Brahmana literature, were pre- 
served by meiuis of oral tradition only.'’ 
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people, to keep a city free of tlie fear of thieves (tasharaH) 
for the extent of a yojaiia, and a village for the extent of a 
krosha, and to call upon the people residing in these 
bounds to make-good the thefts wliieh may occih in tliem. 
Taxes (shulka) should be raised as imposed, but not 
taken from parties learned in Vedic works (shrotriya), 
females of any class, young people acquiring knowledge, 
devotees, Shudras discharging their duties (they being the 
property of otliers? ), the blind, tlie dumb, the deaf, tlie 
diseased, and l)eggars. Tlie youtli wlio witlioiit deliberate 
intention goes to tlie wife of another person or to a virgin, 
is to bo punished. He who repeatedly docs this has to have 
his member excised, or to be deprived of his property and 
banished. Tlie Arya Inning coimection with a Sliudra 
woman is to be banislicd ; a Shiidra having connection 
with an Arya is to be killed. If a person goes to a 
woman of liis own class being the wife of another, he 
shall have the fourth part of his tongue cut off for tlie 
first olfence. If lie repeat the oflcnce, he shall have his 
whole tongue cut out. If a Shudra reproach a dutiful 
A'rya, or put himself on equality with him on a road, on 
a, couch, or on a seat, he is to be beaten with a stick. 
For murder, theft, seizing (another’s) land, and going to 
the wife of another, a Shudra is to be killed, and a 
Brahman to have his eyes extracted.* All this* elevates 
caste to its own summit, as in the Law Books. 

* ^irV. fw; frsT htotTtt- 

ufferw# 'tft: 

w tc- 

jrrrRir>5r m ^ir-qrrTfT iiir. (Dh.) sd. 

xxvii. 19. 
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The A'pastamha Sainaydckdrika Sutra and Dharma 
Sulra, belong to tlio same Veda — tlic Blaek-Yajnr, 
as those wliicli we liave now reviewed. They have been 
looked at by Dr. Midler, who thus writes of tliein. 

A'pastamha, in liis Samayacharika Siitras, declares dis“ 
tinctly that there are four Varnas, the Brahman, the Ksha- 
triya, the Vaishaya, the Shiulra, but that tl)e initiatory 
riles, the Upanayana in j)articular, are only intended ibr 
the three first classes. The same is implied, no doubt, in 
the other Sutras which give the rules as to tlie jiroper time 
when a young Bnihman, a young Kshatriya, or a young 
Vaishya should be apprenticed with their spiritiud tutors, 
but never say at what age tin's or similar ceremonies 
sliould be performed for one not belonging to these three 
Varnas. Yet they never exclude tlic Shudra expressly, 
nor do they represent him as the born slave or client of 
the other castes. In the Dharma-siitras the social degra- 
dation of the Shudra is as gTeat as in the later Law Books, 
and the same crime, if committed by a Brahman and a 
Shudra, is visited with very ditferent punishments. Thus 
if a member of the three V arnas commits adultery with 
the wife of a Sliiidra, lie is to be banished ; if a Sliudm 
commits adultery with the wife of a member of the three 
Varnas, he is to be executed, Jf a Shudra abuses an honest 
member of the three V arms, his tongue is to be cut out. 
He is to be flogged for not keeping at a respectful distance. 
For murder, theft, and pillage the Shudra is executed ; the 
Brahman, if caught in the same offences, is only deprived 
of his eyesight. This is the same iniquitous law, which we 
find ill the later Law Books. But although the distinc- 
tion between the Sluidras and the other Varnas i.s so 
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sharply drawn hy A'pastaniba, he admits tliat a Shudra, 
if ho oheys the law, may he horn ao-aiii as a A^aish}a, the 
Vaisliya as a Ksliatriya, and the Ksliatriya as a lira li- 
man ; and that a Bralmuin if ho disrej^ards the law, nill 
ho born again as a Ksliatriya, the Ksliatriya as a Vaisliya, 
and the Vaisliya as a Shudra.”* This passage contains 
ovideiice that the A'pastamha Samayaoliiirika and Dharma 
Sulras of A'pastamha agree, in the matters mentioned, 
with those of liiranyakesln, to which wo have above 
referred. They both exclude the Sluidra from the Upa- 
nayana and other rites to which the higher classes have 
access. Some of the other Sutras do the same thing, 
which is taught by implication, as noticed by Dr. Miillcr 
ill all the Vcdic Sutras.f The enslavement of the Shudra, 
I rather think, is taken for granted by Hiranyakeshi, when 
he hints at the easy appropriation of him, in the terms we 
have above referred to.J The iniquitous degradation of 
the Shudra, — corresponding with that of the Law Books, — 
is expressed in the same language both by Iliranyak&hi 
and A'pastaniba. It is quite possible, however, from the 
reference made to the “ Parana Shlokas,” which we have 
noticed in a portion of the Hiranyak&lii Sutras, that it is 
a posterior addition made to them, expressly to effect 
their agreement with the Law Books and other later 
authorities.^ A'pastambas reference to a change of 

* Hist, of A. S. Lit. p. 207. 

f See reference to the Kdtajdna Shrauta-Satras, p. 183, above. 

{ See p, 192. 

§ Dr. Muller in a note thus draws attention to an instance of direct 
fraud in a matter of tliis kind in later times : — “ Apast. i, 0, 

^ gfrrrrr^ II 
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places in future births, — tlie consequence of tlie full 
development of the doctrine of the metempsychosis — • 
occurs, in the same words in Hiranyakeshi.* 

In the Ashcalayana Skrauta Sidm;\ associated with 
the Rig- Veda, wc have found no passages referring to 
Caste which are not anticipated by our extracts from tlie 
Brahinanas, except in so far as the reputed yotnts, 
(families) of the Brahmans, and the progenitor Rishis 
recognized by them in the pnivaroy or initial invocation 
of the god Agni, with the names of ancient Risliis added, 
at the consecration of fire, are concerned. These yolras 
and pmvarasy as found in tin's S/itra are tabulated liy 
Dr. Muller. J We shall afterwards have to notice them 

II In later ^ works, aiicli as the Sanskara-ganapati 
this SAtra of A'pastamba, which excludes the SJuidras from initiation, 
has been so altered as to admit them. MS. E. I. TI. 012, p. 16. 

Bs .4. * s» '> 

rJlRr II — To elTect this fraud (if a MS. of the Mahaniylitra 

was before its author), nothing more was necessary tlian to oveidook 
the involved but unexprossed, .short vowel (d) of the preceding word 
forming the negative. 'J'hc passage in lliranyakcshl stands thus : — 

im irrsTT sTfWTf 'rf: Ttf JT^r^rsTjr'TrJTS^^rJT- 

a\ vj 

'JrrjT^^fr (xxvi. l). All that was 

necessary for the fraud was to commence the quotation without j)iclving 
up the neptive a from slimjana preceding shidrandni. The Shudra 
initiations, etc. effected by the fraud, notwithstanding, were not to he 
made by the Vedio mantras (still confined to the higher Varnas) but by 
what arc called the Niima-mantras — mantras framed on the principle 
of the mere recognition of the names of the later gods. 

* Hir. Sd. xxvii. 10. 

f Fo^ the copy of these Siitras which we have used, we are indebted 
to Bliattambhatta Phadakd of Wui. 

X Hist, of A. 8. Lit. pp, 380-6. 
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ill connexion with the still existing divisions in the Indian 
Brahmanhood. 

The Grihjia Siiira, — or Sutra of Domestic Kites, — of 
A'shvaldyana, also furnishes us with little material con- 
nected with caste. Tlic lowly Chandala is thus associated 
witli other beings, in the distribution of rice at the Paka- 
y a jna (the sacrifice of cooked incats'^X resorted to on several 
domestic occasions: — “ Let a turn be thrown on the ground 
to dogs, CliancUilas, demons, the fallen, and crows."’']' 
Of sacramental ceremonies to be used by the three Varnas, 
up to the time of initiation, the following are mentioned 
on the authority of “ Upanishads” not otherwise speci- 
fied : — Garhh(d(mhhana,imns(ivan<iy anaralohhana, which 
are to be performed in the third month of conception ; 
s'nnantomnjcma, to be performed in the fourth month of 
conception ; jdtdkarniay to be jicrformed at birth ; anna- 
yrashana, to be performed in the sixth month after birth ; 
chania, which ought to bo performed in the third year 
after birth ; and the vpanaijana;^^ to be performed in 
the eighth year after birth in the case of Brahmans, 
in the eleventh in the case of Kshatriyas, and the 
twelfth in the case of Vaishyas, though they may 
be delayed for double these periods in the respective 
cases mentioned, at the expiry of which if they be not 
performed the parties will be reckoned apostates — jyatita 
savitrika (fallen from the savitri or sacred gayatri), and 
incapacitated for initiation, study, and social intercourse 

* Dr. Mliller (p. 203) takes pdka in this word to signify sraall or 
(jood, as it sometimes does. 

t ^ 'im Gril)ya Su.'i. 

J For the moaning of these words, see before, pp. 00-1. 
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( vijavahareifah).*' In connexion with tlie return of a 
youth to his fauiily after the exj)iry of liis pupilage, and 
the burnt-oflering which is then to be made, Agni is to be 
addressed as having the Brahman for Iiis mouth, the 
Raj any a for his arm, the Vaiahya for his belly, and 
women for his .”t 

Allied in origin to the Sutra now referred to is the 
Mdnavn Kalpa (Ceremonial) Siitra, connected with the 
Black Yajur Veda, the first four books of which have been 
lately litliographcd under the auspices of Dr. Goldstiickcr. 
fn this curious and rare fragment we have found hut 
little w hich hears on caste, while this little has^ on otlier 
authorities, been mostly antieijmtedin the preceding pages. 
The leavings at the Honia, however, it tells us are to he 
ate and drunk by the Brahman, and not by the Rajanya 
or Vaishya. J The second hu*th {dvija(va) is not to he reck- 
oned as etfccted in the case of Shudras, even when the 
Sanskdras of the Dvijas (the Brahman, Ksh.atriya, and 
Vaishya) are practised by them.§ Pious Rajanyas are 
recommended to have a continuous Agniliotra under the 
care of a Ritvija, for it is the Bj’dhman who has the (spe- 
cial) privilege of saciitice. In connexion with this, tlie 
commentator (Kuniarila) holds that no Brahman engaged 
ill the occupation of other castes should he employed in 
the Agniliotra (or other sacrificial rites), and quotes in 
support of tliis view' a dictum (w hich also occurs in the 

* Ash. Gr. Sii. i. 12-10. t hi. 8. 

t Mfinava Kalpa Sutra, fol. 55 (b). The transcript (nearly amount- 
ing to^ a fac-siiuile) was made by a Sanskrit student, Miss Amelia 
Kattenbury. 

§ Manava Kal])a Suti’as, fol. 7G (G). 
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Maiui Smriti) to the cflecttlmt Brahmans who take cave 
of cattle, wlio trade, who practise meclianical and sportive 
arts, who are body-attendants^ who arc usurers, are to be 
treated as Shiulras.’'''' 

Idle Sutras very unequivocally bring ns to the Law 
Books. The time of their respective authors, or ratlier 
collectors, we may afterwards notice. 

Witliout (^larging at present on what lias so evidently 
conducted us to what are, undoubtedly, the positivi^ insti- 
tutions of Caste, we would now make a brief recapitulation 
of this long section of our work, with a view to concen- 
trating on the precise subject of our inquiries the scattered 
rays which it furnishes. 

The ruling tribe of India for many ages past has been 
that of the A ryas, whose language (the oldest specimens 
of which we have in the VTklas, and which was ultimately 
called the Sanskrit), is admitted by all philologists to he 
cognate with the Greek, Latin, Gothic, Celtic, Armenian, 
Persian, and other European and Asiatic languages, com- 
prehended in the Iiido-Teutonic family. It bears the 
closest analogy to the Zend, in which exist the ancient liter- 
ary works of the followers of Zoroaster, or the Iranians, 
or Parsis. The Iranians derived their name from their 
supposed primitive seat as an organized community, 
Airyana Vaejo (the Aryan Vaejo), on the slopes of the 
mountainous country between the Oxus and Jaxartes, 
the general name of the land over which they afterwards 
spread on their way to the south being Airya, the 

* Mdnava Kalpa Siitras, fol. 98 (b). 'I’Jic dictum quoted occurs in 
the Manu Smriti, viii. 102, where it is applied to the treatment of 
witnesses. 

2G 
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noun of tlie adjective Alnjana now mentioned. Tlie 
word Ar\ja in Sanskrit designates the people who liad 
come from Alnja, in the iirst instance, to tlui banks of 
tlie Indus, where, in conseipience of social and religions 
changes, they became to a great extent sejiarated from 
their congeners, who had failed to follow them to the 
limits of their wanderings. On the afHiients and banks ol‘ 
the Indus, the A ryas composed the hymue now found 
in the \ cdic collections, which are the only sonr(‘es of 
onr kno\vl(‘dg(^ of th(‘ir fancient stale. Hie religions 
diUcrences which occurred between them and the 
[raiiians were of considerable magnitude ; Init never- 
theless they left many traces, as we have seen, of a 
common faith and practice in the ages of antiijuity. 
The A'ryas were in many respects an interesting pco- 
])le, and considcraldy advanced in civilization ; but as 
they extemded themselves in the land of the Indus 
and adjoining territories, and came in contact with 
other trilies who had preceded them in tlieir immi- 
grations into these regions of the earth, they manifested 
to them great pride of race and violence of religions 
antipathy and opposition, as is a])nndantly evident from 
numerous passages which we have produced from 
their ancient literary remains. This jiride of race and 
violence of religions antipathy W'ere the origin of the 
caste feeding cverafterwards displayed by the A'ryas to the 
tribes whom they supposed to be inferior to themselves, 
and more especially to those who Iiave not been able in 
whole or in jiart to resist theiT religions and civil domi- 
nion. So powerful were the effects of these evils that the 
A'ryas viewed the strange people, whose inheritances 
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l.licy souglit 4;o possess, as scare(;ly human ))ciiig's. Thf'ir 
very names they made the synonyms of fiends and devils. 

But ill eonnexioii with Caste the community of the 
A ryas tliemselves has to be looked at as vvcill as their 
bearing to the tribes and races exterior to that comniu- 
nity. Though religious and social distinctions were 
Ivuowu among tliem from their entrance into India, Caste 
in th(^ tecdiiii^al sense of thc^ term did certainly not then 
('xist among them. The llralund or Brdlmuui was at. 
first nu'rely the utten'r or conductor of hrnJnnd or jiroyer ; 
iluj RnjiDijfd^ tlie [irince, and the Kslidh'd, or Kslnilrii/d, 
wcri' the possessors and dispemsers ol‘ tin' raj or govern- 
ment, and I'shafra^ power or authority ; and the I /.s/u^ 
C/’/u, or ru/.s/zyn, was an ordinary honscliolder. Hank 
<md profession were seen in these distinctions ; ))ut they 
U('r(; founded on fit ness, conventional understanding, and 
arrangenu'iit ; and not on an allegi'd diverse generation 
from tlk'body or subslaneeof deity. As far as any rc'ligious 
j)rc-eminence might be associated witli them, tliey were 
not ev(‘n Iiereditary. The Brahmans asked no privih'gi's 
on account of original status or dignity. As distinguished 
from other jiriests associated with themselves and lie- 
longing to tlie same class, they were only, on first obtain- 
ing* distinction, conductors of the greater cereg:nonials, 
and the appointed Pnroltitas, or family-priests of kings 
and princes. The highest parties in a religious point ol* 
view in the ATyan community were the Bishis, the 
political autliors of their hymns ; and these might belong 
either to kingly, priestly, common, or even Dasyu, fami- 
lies. Instaiici's of tlieir intermarriage in both kingly and 
jiriostly families are brought to notice, lidjad/jas and 
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Ka/.s//?ya.s* had the privilege of conducting samfice as well 
as Brcilunans ; and no peculiar appropriation of duty to 
A^aishyas was for long made by religions legislation. The 
name Sliudra docs not even occur in the early parts of 
the collection of the Vedas. It belonged to a people 
first found (and enslaved) by the AVyas^ on the banks of 
the Indus; and it was afterwards given to other bodies 
of men placed in a similar position with rjegard to the 
dominant tribe. The doctiine of Caste impurity and 
defilement is not found in the ancient Vedie collections, 
though the Brahmanas make allusions to sacramental 
defilement. The peculiar conception of the god*Brahma, 
in connexion with which the theory of Caste is assoeiated, 
had been formed in tlie first of the Vedic ages. The Hymn 
of the Primeval Male in which it is first found in an 
incipient form does not belong to the earlier portions of 
tlie V edas. 

It is in the derivative Vedas that the predominance of 
the Brahman in sacrifice first begins authoritatively to 
ap])car. 1 n these derivative Vedas, too, various social 
distinctions and professional functions are first mentioned, 
though without any reference to an established religious 
foundation. Custom, it may be admitted, however, was 
at the time ot the arrangement of these Vedas preparing 
the way for the development of inter-A ryan Caste. In 
one of the Khillas, or supplementary chapters, of the White 
Yajur Veda, that denominated the Purnshamedha,— cer- 
tainly not older than the period of the Brahmanas, — numer- 
ous distinctiveand curious classes in the Indian community 
arc brought to notice. Many of these classes were after- 
wards recognized as forming discriminated castes ; but a 
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j’oferciico to their specified associations^ and connexions 
shows tliat tlie (Jaste-system was not matured when the 
chapter of the Piirushamedha was composed* 

A o rcat deterioration of the Indian mind, bearins: on 
the develoj)ment of Caste, appears in connexion with 
(he Atharva, the latest of the Yedic collections. The 
Indian peoj)l(* are obviously brought to notice in it as 
bound in tlie fetters of an establislied hierarchy and ram- 
pant superstition. The priest, particularly the priest of 
the Atharva class, is dominant in that work. In it, too, 
the JJralnnan, or the PuroMla.is not the minister, or sub- 
stitute, l)utthe lord of the prince; and peculiar privileges 
are consequently to be enjoyed by him. 

In the Brahinanas^ or earliest Liturgical and liuhrical 
Directories and Compilations of the Legtnidry and Specula- 
tion of the Brahmans, — the supposed age of which has just 
been mentioned, — the ])rogress of the Brahmans to power, 
and the gradual develojnnent of Caste in general, receives 
some valuable incidental illustrations. These compositions 
always treat of the Brahmans as a pre-eminent class, ascrib- 
ing their “ beauty and wisdom’’ to the (iayatrl verse ; while 
they speak of the Kshatriya as obtaining ‘"splendour and 
bravery” from the T rishtub, and of the Vaishya, as getting 
cattle, from the Jagati. A certain Rishi of the Yedas, a 
Ddsyapnira they tell us, enjoyed his status only by the spe- 
cial favour of the gods. The Brahman, they say, stands in 
the relationship to others of Brihaspati, the Piiroliitaof the 
gods. They encourage the maintenance of aliereditary priest- 
liood, even by force. 'J’hey relate long legends to enhance 
the virtue of the royal Vishvumitra, who had been raised 
to tlie Bralimanhood l)y his adoption of a Brahman who 
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bad narrowly esctiped been sacrilicod to tlie <>()ds ; and 
they degrade the iiiciiiorv of Ibis Visliicimitra by making 
bill! tlie parent of certain aboriginal tribes, d’liey throw 
distinctive light on the manner in which tlic J3rahmans 
practically oblaiiied a inonopoly in sacrifice. The Brah- 
mans, they tell ns, acted in ibcir own peculiar character 
and functions when they conducted sacrifices, while the 
Ksbalriyas laid aside tlicir peculiar character and functions 
when they sacrificed and performed a work beyond their 
general ability. Hiey invent stories of excessive (almost 
incalculable) rewards having been given by princes to 
oilicialing priests. 'J'bey put lha®r4hman in the (*lass of 
the gods, and the 8bu(lra in the class of the de\ils. Nay, 
they declare that the Biahman is every divinity. In the 
lack of a goat for a sacrifice, the Uoma, they declare, may 
he made at the right band of a Brahman. He is the Vaisb- 
\anara fire; if the Uoma he made on the Brcihannishixml, 
it is as if made hy Agni himself. The Bnthman is of the 
form of the day ; the Kshalriya^ of the form of the night. 
The Shad r a is only the watchman at the great horse- 
sacrifice. Jt is perliaps in connexion with his watching 
at sacrifice, or in his participation in the edibles or potables 
of Sacrifice (ulso referred to in the Brabinanas) that the 
Sluulra in a particular instance is invited to sacrifice.'^ 
d'he Brahman they recommend to seek to be the personal 
representative at sacrifice of every Kshatriya. Defilement 
and impurity they first bring to notice ; hut this not in 
connexion A>ith the persons of men in ordinary circum- 
stances, as in the matured system of caste, but in con- 
nexion with sacramental services. 


See above, p. 1G3. 
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One of the legends of tlio Brahmanas, agreeing in some 
respects Avitli tlie Mosaic history of tlie Dehige, seems to 
indicate that tlic A'ryas Jiad some tradition of tlieir liaviiig 
passed some great monntainons range to the north on their 
coming to India. This agrees witli tlie inferences noticed in 
the commencement of tliis section of our work. A party 
connected with Gandliarais represented in the Sliatapatlia 
Brabniana as speaking in his proper character, and tins as 
an ATyan. Pentads and Heptads are mentioned in tlie 
same work, hut these perhaps only in connexion with the 
peoples of the Paiijah mid the contiguous country. 

The old Anc7i?/rd‘(i^wd ll'pcuihluah, which arc found- 
ed on Pantheism, or on Dualism, are jihilosophically speak- 
ing unfavourahlc to caste, inasmuch as they treat of all 
the varieties of men and animals as merely developments 
of Brahma^ which they use in the new sense of the 
universal Self, Soul, or Spirit. They even ascribe the 
origin of the knowledge of Brahma (in a passage which 
we shall afterwards (juote) to the Kshatriyas as distin- 
guished from the Brahmans.* Yet incidental references 
and legends in these works are sometimes not inconsistent 
with the claims of the Brahmans for pre-eminence. 
Brahma, they say, is the birth-place of the Kshatra. Cod 
in the Brahman is in his highest form. The doctrine 
of Jhahma (or Soul) may he learned from a Kshatrya; hut 
it goes against the grain for a Brahman to approach a 
Kshatriya to learn this doctrine. Looking to the non-ini- 
tiated world, these philosophical works recognize the Brah- 
nianical A'shrams, or Orders, as in the later Law Books, 
The founders of the Indian Schools, in general, accommo- 
* Chliandogya Up. v. 3. 7. 
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doled themselves to tlie prevailing customs and supersti- 
tions of the country. 

The Vcdic Saf/ras, tlie period of which prol)ab]y ranges 
from 000 to 200 before Christ, and which arc intermediate 
between the Braliiuanas and tlie Law Books, sliow a 
marked growth in tlie development of caste. This I’cmark is 
more applicalile, however, to the S/traufa Sulrasiind Sdrnn- 
yachdriha or Dhavma Siitras, than to tluj Grihya Siilras 
or Sutras of Domestic Services ; but our references to tliem 
liave been so recent that they need not be here recapitu- 
lated. 

From what we have collected^^l^^translated, anej said in 
this long section, it must be apparent that Caste, which 
was not an original institution of the A'ryas, arose from 
small and almost imperceptible beginnings, though in a 
way which at the same time is not unintelligible in the view 
of the admitted pravities of human nature. Our conclu- 
sions respecting it though founded on a personal and special 
examination of the Vedic works to which we have; refer- 
red (with the helps with which they are now associated), 
are wonderfully in accordance with those of the learned 
orientalists who have of late years given their attention 
to it in Europe, such as Lassen, Roth, Weber, Muir, 
and Max Muller. All these learned gentlemen have, at 
greater or less length, noticed the rise and advancement 
of the Brahmanical power much in the way we have 
done in the preceding pages. Dr. Muller, for example, 
thus writes in his usual animated style, but with an acute 
recognition of facts and principles : — The three occu- 
pations of the A'ryas in India were fighting, cultivating 
the soil, and worshipping the gods. Those who fought 
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the battles of the people would naturally acquire influ- 
ence and rank, and their leaders appear in the Veda as 
Rajas or Kings. Those who did not share in the lighting 
would occupy a more humble position ; they were called 
Vish, Vaishyae, or householders, and would no doubt 
have to contribute towards the maintenance of the armies.’' 
“ But a third occupation, that of worshipping the gods, 
was evidently considered by the whole nation to be as 
important and as truly essential to the well-being of the 
country as fighting against enemies or cultivating the 
soil. However imperfect and absurd their notions of the 
Deity may seem to us, we must admit that no nation was 
ever so anxious to perform the service of their gods as the 
early Hindus. It is the gods who conquer tlie enemy, it is 
the gods who vouchsafe a rich harvest. Health and wealth, 
children, friends, flocks, and gold, all are the gifts 
of the gods. And these are not unmeaning phrases with 
those early poets.” “ Among a nation of this peculiar 
stamp the priests woi’e certain to acquire great influence 
at a very early period, and, like all priests, they were as 
certain to use it for their own advantage, and to the ruin 
of all true religious feeling. It is the lifespring of all 
religion that man feels the immediate presence of God, 

and draws as near to God as a child to his father. But 

% 

the priests maintained that no one should approach the 
gods without their intercession, and that no sacrifices 
should be« offered without their advice. Most of the 
Indo-European nations have resisted these claims, but in 
India the priests were successful, and in the Veda, 
already, though only in some of the latest hymns, the 
position of the priest or the Purohita, is firmly esta- 
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blished.” These very hymns were the chief strengtli 
on which the priests relied, and they were handed down 
from father to son as the most valuable heirloom. A 
hymn by which the gods had been invoked at the 
beginning of a battle, and which had secured to the king 
a victory over his enemies^ was considered an unfailing 
spell, and it became the sacred war-song of a whole tribe. 
But the priests only were allowed to chant these songs, 
they only were able to teach them, and they impressed 
the people with a belief that the slightest mistake in the 
words, or the pronunciation of the words, would rouse 
the anger of the gods. Thus they became the masters 
of all religious ceremonies, the teachers of the people, the 
ministers of kings. Their favour was courted, their 
anger dreaded, by a pious but credulous race. The 
priests never aspired [nominally] to Royal power. They 
left the insignia of royalty to the military caste. But 
woe to the warrior who would not submit to their spiri- 
tual guidance, or who would dare to perform his sacrifice 
without waiting for his Samuel ! There were fierce and 
sanguinary struggles between the priests and the nobility 
before the King consented to bow before the Brahman. 
In the Vtnla we still find Kings composing their own 
hymns tp the gods, royal bards, Rajju*.?his, who united in 
their person the powers both of king and priest. The 
family of Vishvamitra has contributed its own collection 
of hymns to the Rig-Veda, but Vishvamitra himself was 
of royal descent, and if in later times he is represented 
as admitted to the Brahmanic family of the Bhrigus — 
a family famous for its sanctity as well as its valour — this 
is but an excuse invented by the Brahmans, in order to 
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explain what would otherwise have upset their old system. 
King Janaka of Videha is represented in some of the 
‘Brahmanas as more learned than any of the Brahmans 
at his Court. Yet, when instructed by Yajnavalkaya as 
to the real nature of the soul and its identity with 
Brahma, or the divine spirit, he exclaims, ‘ I will give 
thee, 0 Venerable, the kingdom of the Videhas, and my 
own self, to become thy slave.’ As the influence of the 
Brahmans extended they became more and more jealous 
of their privileges, and, while fixing their own privileges, 
they endeavoured at the same time to circumscribe the 
duties of the warriors and the householders. Those of the 
ATyas who would not submit to the laws of the three 
estates were treated as outcasts, and they are chiefly 
known by the name of Vratyas or tribes. They spoke 
tlie same language as the three Aryan castes, but they 
did not submit to Brahmanic discipline, and they "had to 
perform certain penances if they wished to be readmitted 
into the Aryan society. The aboriginal inhabitants again, 
who conformed to the Brahmanic law, received certain 
privileges, and were constituted as a fourth caste, under 
the name of Shiidras, whereas all the rest who kept aloof 
were called Dasyus, whatever their language might be.”* 
We clearly see the path over which the Brdhman^moved, 
though we cannot sympathize with either their aspirations 
or their success. Caste was a growth, pride being its 
seminal principle — the pride of race, and the pride of 
religious presumption and pre-eminence, issuing in 
arrogant monopoly. 


^ T'imeSf lOtb April, 1858. 
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. VI. — Caste in the Indian Epics. 

In looking for information as to th^ origin and early 
development of Caste, we have hitherto confined our 
attention to the Vedic works, of different characters and 
ages, which, as far as that institution is concerned, have 
passed in review before us in the preceding section of our 
volume. We have next to seek for illustrations of its 
action in Indian society in the literature which may be 
considered, at least, in its original form, intermediate 
between these Vedic works and the Hindu Law-Books, 
in which Caste is essentially bound up with Hinduism, 
and decreed, as far as priestly legislation can accomplish 
the matter, to last till the world, by its impairment and 
neglect, is ripe for destruction.* We now turn our 
attention to the Epics, which, when critically viewed, 
are really the best sources of information respecting the 
working of Caste influences and their extension and 
maintenance throughout India. 

By the Indian Epics, we mean the liarndpana and the 
Mahdhharata, They are both designated Kavya^ jwetry 
properly so-called, and ilihasa or dkhydna, narrative or 
tale. They were first denominated Epics by Sir William 
Jones, whose conjectures, even respecting what was but 
imperfectly known in his day, were often of a happy 
character. “ The appropriateness of the epithet,” says 
Professor IL H. Wilson, ‘‘ has been denied by some of those 
ultra-admirers of Virgil and Homer, who will allow the 
dignity of the Epos to be claimed by none but the objects 
of their idolatry : and, in the restricted sense in which a 
poem is entitled Epic, agreeable to the definition of 
^ Seo before, note, p. 72. 
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Aristotle, it may indeed be matter of question, if the 
term be strietly applicable to the Hindu Poems. Al- 
though, however, it might not be impossible to vindicate 
their pretensions to such a title, yet it is not worth while 
to defend them. It matters little what they are called ; 
and they will not lose their value^ as interesting narra- 
tives of important events, as storehouses of historical 
traditions and mythological legends, as records of the 
ancient social and political condition of India, and as 
pictures of natural manners, if, instead of epic, they be 
denominated heroic poems.”* As they are now found, 
they are both, especially theMahabharata, deficient in unity, 
and have an immense number of anachronisms, episodes, 
digressions, discussions, interpolations, many of which are 
posterior to their original composition. We notice them 
in what we conceive to be the order of that composition. 

1 . T\iq Ramdiinna, or Progress-of-Rama, derives its 
name from Rama, King of Ayodhya, Oude”), the thirty- 
fourth in descent according to one of its recensions from 
the mythical personage Vaivasvata, or'Manu, the son of 
the sun. Its great object is to celebrate, after a mythical 
or allegorical form, the advancement of the A'ryan power 
and rites among the uncivilized tribes of the south of 
India, the opposition to wJiich is typified by a Rahshasa 
or giant named Ravana,f who is said to have carried off 
Sita, the wife of Rdma, the daughter of Swadhaya, the 
representative of the line of Janaka of Videha, or Maithila. 

* Introduction to Johnson’s Selections from the Mahabhdrata. 

f What this is to India,” says Dr. Max Muller, the war of 
Persia was to Greece ; the victory of patriotic valour over brute force. 
The muses of Herodotus are the Rdmayana of Hellas.” Hist. A. S. 
Lit. p. 17. Yet, how vastly different their character ! 
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This occurred when Rama, banished by his father 
Dasharatha, was living’ as an ascetic in the forests, along* 
with one of his brothers Lakshinaua, The action of tlie 
poem is primarily directed to the recovery and reinstate- 
ment of Sita ; and on the whole it is of a uniform casting.' 
Rdma, with the assistance of Sugriva, Hanuman, and 
other monkey chiefs, (representatives of forest tribes,) in- 
vaded Lanka, the coiintry of the ravisher, took his capital, 
killed Ravana in fight, established the brother of the 
offender (Vibhishana, the formidable) on the throne, and 
returned to Ayodhy^, where he reigned in succession to 
his father. The sphere of the poem, viewed in its* essen- 
tial range, as observed by Professor Lassen, is geogra- 
phically limited to the country north of the Vindhya 
[mountains] ; in the south there is nothing but a wilder- 
ness of forests, with monkeys for inhabitants/’ Little 
notice is taken in it of any southern peoples, though 
there are allusions to them in Sugrivu’s charge to the mon- 
keys requiring them to search various localities for Sita, as 
will afterwards appear ; and the extension of its story to 
Lanid, or Ceylon, as thought by Lassen, is probably poste- 
rior to its original composition. It is attributed to VAlmiki, 
a Brahman, represented as the contemporary of Rama ; but 
certainlyiit was not composed in the days of that king, 
while large portions of it so speak of Valmiki as to show 
that he was not their author. The portions of it which 
allude to Rdraa as an incarnation of a portion, or a portion- 
of-a-portion {ansh&nsha) of the god Vishnu do not seem 
to belong to its original plan.* It was originally handed 

♦ In the Epic poems,” says Lassen, « Rama and Krishna certainly 
appear aa incarnations of Vi«hnu, but at the same time as human 
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down orally ; and is said to have been sung at a great 
Ashvamedha, or royal horse-sacrifice by Kusha and Lava, 
the reputed [but disowned] sons of its hero, their joint 
name {Kushilava''), as remarked by Lassen, “ signify ing a 
bard and at a later time an actor, as though the hero had 
through his seed given birth to a race of bards/' A good 
portion of it, distinguished for the ease and naturalness of 
its language, may have been composed when the Sanskrit 
was a spoken language, which it ceased to be soon after 

heroes ; and these two representations are so little commingled that 
both of the two ordinarily display themselves only like other more 
highly-gifted men, act according to human motives, and do not by any 
means turn their divine superiority to account. It is only in single 
sections especially added to inculcate their divinity that they come 
forward as Vishnu. No one can read the two poems with attention 
without being reminded of the later addition of these deifying sections, 
of the awkward manner in which they arc often introduced, of the 
looseness of their connexion, and of their superfiuousness with refer- 
ence to the progress of the narrative. Even as the Mahdbhdrata now 
stands Krishna is not the principal hero of the poem ; this part is ap- 
propriated to the Piindavas. He certainly belonged to the original 
Pandava legend, but only as the hero of his tribe, and not as occupying 
a higher ix)sition than the Pundavas. hlis elevation above his fellow- 
heroes is due to later endeavours, but does not pervade the whole work, 
and it is only in a very few places that the later editors have ventured 
to call the Bhdrata the holy book of Krishna.” For Lassen on the 
Indian Epics, see his Indische Altherthumskunde, i. 479-499. Gorresio, 
in his preface to the fifth volume of his text of the Rdmdyana, after 
quoting the passages in which Rtima is spoken of in that work as an 
Avatdra of Vishnu, hesitates to pronounce on the question of their 
original connection, or not, with the poem. At p. xlviii, he says, 

“ Resti dunque sospesa la sentenza : suh judice lis^ The passages 
quoted are but few in number, and the idea which they express is 
certainly not wrought into the body of the poem. 
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the time of Buddha. Its legends (as well as those of the 
MahAbharata which is posterior to it) Professor Lassen 
justly holds, “ were remolded in a way which tended to 
generalize them and obliterate the features of the more 
ancient times, and while the whole material was subjected 
to a priestly, religious influence.” “ The views of a later 
period,” the same distinguished author adds, “ pene- 
trated the ancient legend ; the doctrines of the three great 
gods [Brahma, Vi§hnu, and Shiva] of the four castes and 
their position, and whatever other ideas were not a part of 
the Indian system, took possession also of the traditions of 
the earliest era. The priestly element of the history of 
the gods restricted the martial character of the heroic 
legend, and confined it to narrower limits. The battles in 
the Raraayana seek rather to excite our astonishment by 
supernatural personages and weapons, than to awaken our 
wonder by gi'eat natural human prowess.” Pahlavas (the 
Pactyes of the Greeks), Shakas, Yavanas, (lones, or 
Greeks) are mentioned in it* ; and in all probability, the 
Yavanas here referred to became known to the Indians pos- 
terior to the days of Alexander the Great. It is dilficult, 
almost impossible in many instances, to distinguish between 
the more ancient and moie modern portions of the work, 
betweeiUhose which are prior and those which are posterior 
to the triumph of Buddhism. It exists, it may be proper here 
to add, in at least two recensions, the Northern recension and 
Gaud, or Bengal, recension, which, in some places, differ 
considerably in their wording, though little in their meaning. 
Sometimes we have had the one, and sometimes the other, 
in om- hands, when making our exti-acts. In the portions 
* Rto. i. 55. 
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of the Rdmayana meritoriously published and tmiislated by 
Drs. Marshman and Carey, there is a combination, or 
mixture, of the recensions. Schlegel attempted, in tlic 
portions which lie edited and translated, to give the 
nortliem text in its purity. It is the Gaud recension 
which of late years has been very neatly and accurately 
edited, with an excellent Italian translation, by the Cavc- 
liere Gaspare Gorresio. In the Sanskrit text of the work, 
it is said to consist of 24,000 verses/ One of my friends 
(the Rev. J. W. Gardner), who has kindly counted tliem 
for me, finds them to amount to 20,213. 

It has evidently been an object with the authors of the 
Ramayana, to represent the Caste system, — especially as 
connected with the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, A^aishyas, and 
Shiulras, — as essentially formed in the days of Rama the 
King of Ayodhya, whose doings tliey celebrate in a myth- 
ical fonn. These castes are often mentioned together, 
throughout tliat poem, as forming the recognized divisions 
of Hindu society. In its introduction it is prophesied of 
Rama, as the descendant of Raghii, one of his predecessors 
on the throne, that he should establish the four Farms in 
the world according to their respective duties-f Among 
tlie inhabitants of his capital were the excellent twice-born 
men maintaining the sacrificial fire, deeply read in ^he Veda 
and its six Angas,J distributors of thousands (of gifts), full 


* Ram. i. at the end. f Ramayana i. 199. 

:j: The six Vedangas, or members-of-thc-Veda.” “ This name,” 
Dr. Muller (Hist. A. S. Lit. p. 109) correctly says, “ does not imply the 
existence of six distinct books or treatises intimately connected with 
their [the Brahmans’] sacred writings, but merely the admission of six 

28 
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of truth, discipline, ' and mercy, like the ancient j^reat 
Risliis, controllers of tliemselvcs/ Of its people in general 
it is said that no one of tliem was any/tyavrittimdn, addicted 
to a calling not his own.f The Kshatra, Brahma, and 
Vita were loyal to their sovereign ; while there were no 
Sankaras (mixed classcvs) either by birth or by conduct.”;]: 
‘‘ All the Vanias kept by their proper work.”§ To the 
horse-sacrifice of Dasharatha, the father of Rama, per- 
formed for the sake of offspring, Icanied and devout 
Brdhmans were ordered to be summoned by Sumantra, his 
minister, who is said to have introduced Suyajna^ Vama- 
deva, Javali, Kashyapa, the Purohita Vasishtha, anS others, 
the poet by a gi’oss anachronism going back to the times of 
the Vedas || These Brahmans began to conduct the sacri- 
fice. Multitudes of their caste were present, who were 
fuiiiished with abandance of food and drink. Pious persons 
of the four castes were ordered by Vasishtha to be invited, 
andako Janaka,king of Mithila,the KingofKaslii, the king 

subjects, the study of wliich w«as necessary either for the reading, the 
understanding, or the proper sacrificial employment of the V6da.” 
Dr. M. thinks they were originally integral portions of the Brdhrnanas, 
in the same manner as the [primitive] Piininas and Itihdsasj’’ and not 
the “ small and barren tracts now known by this name.” (p. 110.). 
'Jfhey are mentioned in the little Charanavydha to which we must after- 
wards refer, as sJiiksM ^pronunciation), kalpa (ceremonial), vyahdrana 
(grammar), (explanation, of words), chanda (metre), andjyotisha 

(astronomy and astrology). All the Brahmans consider them to have 
still these divisions. 

Rtini. i. 5. 20. ■(• Ram. i. 6. G. 

gsf tiTWRT : Klim. i. 16. (N. H.) 

II Rdm. i. 11. 6-^). See also ii. 8. 


I Ram i. 6. 21. 
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of Kekayi, Loniapada the king of Anga, the kings to the 
east of Sindhusauvira and Siirashtra^ and the kings of tli<' 
south, who must consequently he supposed to have been 
followers of the A'ryan faith.*' Thousands of Brahmans 
were feasted separately. The king, bent on increasing his 
family, presented on that occasion the east country to the 
Hotri, the west to the Adhvaryu, the south to the Brah- 
man, and the north to the Udgatri; but these classes of 
priests devoted to the study of the Veda, refused this 
offering, accepting, however, a million of cows, a hundred 
niillions of (pieces of) gold, and four times as many pieces 
of silver.” In addition to this he gave ten millions (of the 
gold) of Jambunada to tlie Brahmans in general. f A 
somewhat similar liberality was shown by him on the 
occasion of the marriage of his four sons, when he gave 
the Brahmans four hundred thousand cows. J Of even this 
liberality, the rich Brahmans are represented as scarcely 
standing in need. Vasishtha is made to decline for his 
cow Shabala (which yielded according to desire) an offer 
from Vishvamitra of fourteen thousand elejdiants, witli 

Some Iiave supposed that the Suraslitra and Sauvira here men- 
tioned were contiguous countries ; but this was not the case. Si'td in 
resisting the addresses of Ravana (Rdm. iii. 58. 5C) alludes to their 
distance from one another as an illustration of the distance between him 
and Raaja, her husband, in her estimation. Suriishtra was in the pcniii- 
sula of Kitthidwiid, and Sauvira (or Sindhu-Sauvira) a district on the 
Indus, far to the east. The Brahmans of Sehwan (the Sindomana of 
Alexander’s historians) identify tlieir town with Sindhii-Sauvira, but 
erroneously, as it is comparatively ne^ Surushtra. 

f Ram. i. 12. 12, et. seq. Compare both recensions. 

t Ram. i. 74. 28-9. 
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golden appurtenances ; eight hundred golden chariots, with 
four white hoivses for each ; one thousand and ten liorses 
of good birth by country and family, and ten millions of 
cows of various colours and hues.* This cow, Shabala, the 
creation of the ingenuity of the Brahmans, seems to have 
had gi’eat fcgard for the glory of Brahmans, for she says to 
her owner: Kshatriya's power, it is said, is not so 

powerful as that of a Brahman, which being the powei* 
of tlie Brahma is divine and greater than that of the 
Kshatra.”! An extraordinary conflict is represented as hav- 
ing been maintained between Vishvdmitra and Vasbishtha, 
which ended in the former performing most extraordinary 
austerities to obtain the Brahmanhood wdiich the earlier 
traditions of the Hindus represent him as having acquired. J 
Bhagiratha, the son of Dilipa, is exhibited as j)erforniing 
austerities for the descent of the Ganges, for a thousand 
years, surrounded in the hot season with five fires and in 
the cold lying in water, according to the ordinances (found 
in Manu).^ Allusions are made in it to the destruction in 
a fonner age of the Kshatriyas by Parashurama, the son of 
Jamadagni, because of their opposition to the Brahmans. || 
Dasharatha, on his sending his son Bharata to his grand- 
father, thus counsels him : — Be thou modest and pious 
and humble, O my son ; by every endeavour seek to please 
the Brahmans devoted to the work of the Shruti and exert- 
ing themselves in service. Ask thou counsel of them ; let 

* R4m. i. 54. 19-22. f Ib. i. 55. 14. 

J Rtoayana i. 54-67. See on this Muir’s Texts, i. 98-110. 

§ Ram. i. 44. 9-12. See before, p. 84. 

II Rdm. i. 76. 21 et seq. 
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tlieir counsel be received by tbee as the elixir of immortal- 
ity. They are the root of prosperity and glory. The 
Mralimaiis, the utterers of the brahma, are necessary in 
every ceremonial institute. The gods, O^on, O niostwise, 
have, for maintaining the existence of men, assumed the 
abode of humanity becoming gods on earth, the twice- 
born. To them belong the Vedas, the Dharmashdstra, 
the disciplinary Institutes, the Niti-shastra, and the 
science of Archery.”* The Brahmans are set forth as 
deq)ly lamenting for Rama when ordered by his father to 
take up his abode in tlie wilderness ; and when they fol- 
lowed him on foot, it is said, he would not ride/| Dasha- 
rntha, his fatlicr, wlio also accompanied liim to Chitrakuta, 
is made to express to one of his wives his deep penitence for 
liaving killed a boy who appeared to be of the Brah- 
niaiiical race, and he was comforted by the youth saying, 

I am not of the twice-born ; throw aside the fear of 
(having committed) Brahmacide. I was produced by a 
Brahman on a female Shudra living in the wildeniess.”J 
The property, as well as the life of a Brahman is repre- 
sented as sacred, by Bharata, when he complains of Rdma 
having been sent by his father into the wilderness. <§ 
Rdma’s success in war is attributed more to the bows, 
arrows, scimitars, and other weapons which he* received 
from the Rishis and other Brahmans than to any portion 
of the divinity which he is represented as possessing. || 

^ Ekm, i. 79, 16-20. t ^am. ii. 43. 

I Kam. ii. 6G. 43. § Rfim. ii. 74. 53. 

I RAm. i. 30, et in al. loc. 
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The honour of tlie Brdlimans is set forth as one of the 
grand duties of morality, which are thus spoken of: — 

firq-^rferit 1 

rs:5fRT^rr^f^^^ ^ 

“ The sages say that truth, and religion, and valor, 
and tenderness for living beings, and affectionate speech, 
and the service or worship of the twice-born, the gods, 
and guests, form the path which leads to heaven.*'' Here 
the Brahmans take precedence of the gods. 

Little is found in the Ramayana about the distinctive 
position of the Kshatriyas, It must be remembered, 
however, that the grand object of the poem is the lauda- 
tion of the princes of Ayodhya in the use of their 
kshatra, or power. The Kshatriyas, it shows us, formed 
the leaders of armies. Bali, or Valia monkey prince, when 
expostulating with Rdma for wounding him with an arrow 
not in fair fight, says to him, Composedness, liberality, 
self-confidence, forgiveness, truthfulness, boldness, steadi- 
ness, and the disposition to punish transgressors are 
the qualities of the Kshatra." The same quadrumanous 

Kam.*ii. 118, 32. Tlie moral teachings of this chapter are much 
superior to those of the professed law-books. The following linos 
(verses 13-14:) are excellent: — 

^rif: jufjrqfr \\ 

Hrww 5^$- m rwrr t 

ttfiTirRierST ii 

Truth is the fouiKlaUon of piety in the world; the root of religion is truth, 

Truth is the supreme principle in tho world; on truth prosperity rests. 

Trutli is the most excellent of all things; wherefore lot truth he glorious. 
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teaclier gives him tlie following instruction agreeable 
to the Law Books: — "‘The(lestroyerofkings,of Brahmaiib, 
and of cows, the thief, the life-taker, the atheist, and tlie 
younger brother who marries before the elder, go to hell. 
My skin is not fit to be worn by saints. What will you do 
with my bones ! My flesh is not to be ate by a Brahmfi- 
chari like thyself. 0 descendant of Raghii, there are five 
classes (of animals) with five nails which are not to be 
ate by Brdhmans and Kshatriyas. The hare, porcupine, 
guana, crocodile, and tortoise are these five. These other 
five have been mentioned (by law) to me as inedible — the 
jackal, crocodile, monkey, kinnara, and man.* Munis 
do not touch either my skin or bones. My flesh is not 
to be ate by saints ; I am of the five-nailed/' j' Lakshmana, 
the brother of Rama, when instructing Sugriva, the 
brother and successor of Bali, seems to have made a return' 
for this information ; for he repeats this Shloka on the 
authority of Brahma : — “ For the slayer of a Brfihman, 
for the drinker of intoxicants, for the- thief, and for the 
breaker of vows an atonement fms/dritifj is prescribed; 
but for ingratitude there is no atonement.”^ 

Though the authors of the Ramayana speak of the 
Valshyas and Shudras as having their respective functions 

* The word for man here is naraj coupled with vdnara (monkey), 
— the man-of-the woods, — according to the native etymologists, 
t Ram. iv. IG. 22, 30-34. 

J Literally a-doing-away.” The word is used in Marathi as well as 
in Sanskrit, and is often nearer the idea of“ atonement” than prdyas- 
cliittay the meaning of which frequently is “ penance,” or “ penitence.” 

§ w# ^ ^ fr«jT rr5r5t f Jrrrfer Pr- 

Ram. iv. 34. 18. 
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(svakanm), they did not, it,, appears to me, seek to 
recognize any sucli subordination of castes and ranks 
founded on diversities of occupation as has been exhibited 
in later times. In tlie ninetieth chapter of the Ayodhya- 
Kanda, the inhabitants of the city of Ayodhya. are 
represented as going out with Bharata in the following- 
order, — to seek Rama that he might occupy the throne 
after hi.s father Dasharatha’s death. I give their desig- 
nations in the singular, for the sake of convenience, 
though the plural is used by the poet. 


1 Manikdra, 

Jeweller. 

25 Bandiy^ 

Panegyrist 

2 Kiimbhakdra^ ... 

Potter. 

20 Varatfiy 

Varata ( 

3 Yantrakarmakritf Mechanician. 

27 Vailtrakdrn. ... 

Woiker-in-withes 

4 Astropajiid^ 

Man-of-arms. 

28 Odndhikay 

Uompounder-of- 

5 Mayurika, 

Peacock-kceper. 


pci fumes. 

6 Taitt^rika, 

Partridge-keeper. 

29 rdniha, 

Dealer-in- drinks. 

7 Chhddakay 

Borer (as of pcails, 

30 Pt'dvdrika, 

Garment-maker, 


wood, etc.') 

31 Sitlrakdra, 

, Carpentcr.^i 

8 Bhedaka. 

Splitter. • 

32 Shilpopajhi 

Artisan. 

9 Dantakdra, 

Ivory-worker.^ 

33 lliranyahiray ... 

Worker-in-gold. 

10 Sudhakdra, 

Dcaler-in-ncctar. 

34 Vriddhyupajtvt, 

Usuicr. 

U Gandhopajicij ... 

, Perfumer. 

36 Prdbdlika, 

. Worker-in-coral. 

12 Svarnakdra, ... 

. Goldsmith. 

36 Bhaukarika, 

Pork-dcalei. 

13 Kanakadhdrakdy 

Metallic-burnisher. 

37 Mafsyopajtvty ... 

. Fishmongei . 

14 Sndpnka, 

. Bather. 

38 Mulavdpa, 

Planter. 

16 Chhndaka, 

. Grosser. 

39 Kd7isyakdra, . . . 

. Brazier. 

16 Vaidya, 

. Physician. 

40 Chitrakdra, 

. Painter. 

17 S?mu7idika. 

, Distiller. 

41 Dhdnynvikrdyaka Gram-dealer. 

18 Dhupika, 

Incense-dcalcr. 

42 Panyavikrayi .. 

, Huckster. 

19 Rajaka, 

> Washerman. 

43 Phaloptajim, v. 

Fruit-seller. 

20 Tantravdydy ... 

, Weaver. 

44 PmhpopoQixiiy .. 

Flower-seller, 

21 Rangop(\)iviy ... 

Actor. 

45 Lepakdra, 

Plasterer. 

22 Abhish{avakdy ... 

, Encomiast. 

46 Sthapataya, 

Architect. 

23 Sutdy ... 

, Suta. 

47 TakshanUy 

Carpentei. 

21 Maghada, 

. Mtighada. 

48 Kdrayantrika, .. 

Instrument-niakci . 


* Literally, tooth worker. t Probably the equivalent of Bandljan, 

X The occupation of the Varatu (man of a particular race) is unknown. 

^ Binding by cords, iiiatoad of nails, seems, judging from the etymology of ins uainc, to have 
been originally his wont. 
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49 ]\'iv(lpaJca, ... Seedsman. 

50 Tshfahihiral'a,... Brickmaker. 

51 Dadhimodakura^ '^heesemaker. 

52 Mdhikdra^ ... Gardener. 

53 Chnnfjdrika-vih- Soller-of-wood-sor- 

rayi, rel * 

51 Mtliisopaj/vl, ... Floshcr. 

55 J*a((ikdvii'j)nkaf Plaiiter-of-tlie 
Lodli-trcc.f 

5G Churnopajivi, ... Sellei -of-powder.s. 

57 Kdrpdsikn^ ... Cotton-dealer (or- 

teuijer). 

58 Dhami^hldya, ... Makcr-of-bows. 

59 Siitravfkrayiy ... Thread-seller. 

GO Shastrakarmn- Armourer. 

kut, 

G1 Kdijdakdra, ... Bctelnut-scllcr. 

62 Tdmhultka. .. Leaf-seller. 

G3 Chtlramhhajanti^ Diaftsman. 

04 Ckar/nakdra, ... Uuiiier. 

0.5 Lnhokdia, ... Blacksmith. 

GO Shahikd^shalaya- Maker-of-daits and 
Ifirtd, javelins. 

07 Vishayhdta, ... Bestroyei-of-poi- 
sons. 

05 Bhulayrahavi- Exoicist. 

dhijna, 

09 lidlandmchikit- Physician-for-ehil- 
sah, dren. 


70 ArakUiakniay ... 

7 1 Tamrikuta [A , 

72 Svastikdra, 

73 Keshakdrn, 

74 Bhaktopnsddha- 

ka, 

75 Brishtakdray 
70 Bhaktiikdra, 

77 Shddvikn, 

73 Khandakdmy ... 

79 Vdnijakfi^ 

80 Kdc/takdra, 

81 Chafrdkdra, 

82 V edhakashodna- 

ka, 

85 Khandasansthd- 
pnka, 

84 Tdnir02)fij(Vi, ... 
8.3 S/i retj imahattara, 
8G G rdm aylunh a ma - 
hattura, 

87 Bhailudia, 


Brass-founder. 
Coppei-foiinder. 
Makei-of-figures 
(on floors, etc). 
Hairdresser. 

Boiler (Cook). 

Frier (Cook). 
Baker. 

Confectioner. 

Pealer-in-candicd- 

sugar. 

Merchant. 
Cutter-of-ciystul, or 
glassmaker. 
Umbrella-maker. 
Refiner. 


Maker-of-inlaid- 
work. 

Coppersmith. 
Cliief-of-a-guild. 
Chief-of-the-town- 
herds. 

Player (or Tum- 
bler). 

Dyntavaiiansika, Dicc-playcr. 


Followers of each occupation,” it is added, “ and all 
other dealers, in the city crowded together, except those 
who were sick, old, and young. Brahmans, who were 
pure, versed in the Vedas, and distinguished, thousands in 
number, came along behind Bharata, who proceeded with 
his luggage loaded on bullocks.”f To these Brdhmans he 
had given abundant largesses on the occasion of his having 
performed the first funeral obsequies (shraddha) of his 


* rrobubly for rinsing the teeth. t For what use ? 

Kam. ii. 90. Li the northern recension (Bombay edition, ii. 83, 
fol. 161), the classes enumerated are much fewer than those in this list. 

29 
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father. Vasishtha advised him to occupy the throne, 
promising that tlic people of the north, west, and south, 
the Keralas (the people of the Konkan and Malabar), the 
Dandadharas, and the dwellers on the coast of the ocean, 
would bring him gems (in token of subjection.)* 

In the list above-quoted there can be nothing more than 
an attempt to represent the occupations of the times of 
Rama, to which the poem is posterior. Whether or not it 
belonged to tlie poem in its original form, it is impossible 
to say. It shows an advanced state of society, as far as 
diversities of occupation are concerned. What is most 
worthy of notice in it is, that the professiunists*whicli it 
enumerates are mentioned seemingly without any refer- 
ence to the rank usually recognized in caste arrangements. 
Many of them, it is obvious, must have belonged to tlui 
Ahyan race. 

The Ramayana mentions some of the aboriginal tribes 
of India with greater respect than that accorded to them 
in Manu. Rama in an early stage of bis wanderings near 
the Ganges met “ the virtuous Gulia, tlie beloved chief of 
the Ni.shadas.''t The occurrence of the Nishadas at this 
place seems to indicate that the progress of the ATyan race 
in the eastern country was still but limited.'j: The forest 
tribes represented by Hanuman, .Sugriva, etc. were his 
great auxiliaries in his alleged Journey to Lanka. The 
Palhovas, Shakas (Sacoe, Scythians), Vavanas (lones or 
Greeks) Kambojas^ Varvaras (Barbaroi), Haritas, Kird- 

^ RAn?. ii. 88. 7. 

t wwr Kam. i. l. 29. Bombay ccl. et 

ia al. loc. 

\ For Kama’s intercourse with Gulia, turn Kdm. ii. 52. Gor. 
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tus^ and MIcchchas are spoken of as most valiant, tliongli 
most impure, peoples^ in tlic narrative of the contests 
between Vasliislitha and Vishvamitra in the first book. 
The Clfdtuhilas (the Goiidaloi of Ptolemy*) are more than 
once mentioned as conveying defilement to those coming 
in contact witli them. The sons, or disciples of Vasishtha, 
are represented as asking, in opposition to Vishvamitra, 
originally a Kshatriya, how the gods can cat the sacri- 
fice when it is oficred by a Kshatriya officiating as a 
priest for a Chandala, and how Brahmans after 

(‘ating tlie food of a Chandala can go to heaven purified 
by Ah’shvamitra.f Yet Rama is said to have called the 
cln'ef of the twice-born (the Bridimans) to kindle the fii‘(' 
of the Iloma, to repeat mantras, to scatter the Knsha 
grass, and to offer clarified liutter to the fire, on the 
occasion of the instalment on the throne of the monkey 
Bah, who did not recover from the wound of his arrow.;}; 

'ihc most extensive allusions to the provinces, tribes, and 
nations of India which the Riiniayana contains are made in 
the orders issued hy Sugriva to his monkey-hosts to search 
for Sita after her abstraction by Havana. Connected with 
the East, mention is made (in addition to that of mythical 
beings) of the Shakas, Pulindas, and Kalingas ; of the 
Sumhhas, Videlias, Kashikoshalas, Magadhas, Danda- 
knlas, Vangas, and Angas; and of the Kintlas, the hlack- 
niouthed Parakas and Karbukas. Connected with the South, 
arci noticed the Mekalas, Utkalas, Cliedas, Dasharnas, 

* Ptol. Geo. vii. 

t Ram. 59. 11-15. See on this Muir’s Texts, i, p. 102» 

t Ram. iv. 25. 27-28. 
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Kukuras, Antarvedas ; the Bliojas, Pdndyas^ the Vidar- 
hhas, Risliikas, Aslimakas, Puliiulas, and Kaliiigas ; the 
Auiidras (Aiidhras ?), tlio Dra^idas, Puiidras, Cholas, and 
Keralas. Connected with the We»t reference is made to the 
Sura§htras, Vidliikas, Bliadras, and Abhiras; the Suviras, 
Anhas, and Kolnkas ; the Kaikeyas,- Sindhusauvfras ; 
Anarttas ; the iuliabitauts of Maru* and Anumaru, the 
Shurdbhiras ; tlie Palilavas, and the inhabitants of the 
Panchanada, Kashmir, the city of Takshashila, Shalaka, 
and tlie Shalvas. Connected with the Nortli, are mentioned 
the Maisyas, Puliiidas, Shuraseiias, the Pracharas, tlie 
Bhadrakas, the Kurus and Madrakas, the Gandhik*as, the 
Yavanas, Sliakas, Odras, Paradas, Viilhikas, Pauravas, 
Kinkaras, Chinas, and Aparchlnas, the Tukharas, Varvaras 
(or Barbaras), Kambojas, and Daradas, the Kiratas, Tan- 
kanas, Bhadras, and Pashupalas, and the Uttara Kurus.t 
The portion of the poem in which these names occur is 
probably one of its later sections. 

Rama on recovering his wife, and abandoning her 
from suspicion after she had passed through the ordeal 
of fire, and being inaugurated, is made to give to the 
Brahmans "^thousands of thousands of cows, hundreds 
of hundreds of bulls, 30,000,000 goldings, conveyances, 
food, clothes, beds and couches, and very many vil- 
lages.'J 

The Ramayana, so interesting in a literary point of view, 
ends w'itb the glorification of the Brahmans, whose exal- 
tation was ever in the view of its authors. 

* Also given as Marabhumi. f Rdm. iv. 40. 41. 48. 44. 

\ Ram, vi, 112. 84-6. 
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2. The Mahdbhdrata^ to which we now proceed, is a 
work of great size. It is generally spoken of as contain- 
ing 100,000 stanzas ; hut this was certainly not its original 
bulk. Thefirst printed, edition [published at Calcutta], writes 
Professor H. H. Wilson, “contains 107,389 shlokas; but 
this comprizes the supplement called Harivansha, the 
stanzas of which are 16,374, and which is certainly not 
a part of the original Mahabharata.”* In its first chapter 
it is represented as repeated by the Sauti (or 8uta) Ugra- 
shava, the son of Lomaharshana, to the Ei)?liis of the 
Naimi.^ha forest. It is attributed to Krishna Dvaipdyana, 
or Vyasa (“ the 'extender”), wim is said to have compre- 
hended it, in its first edition, in 24,000, stanzas, but without 
the Upakhyaiuis (“ inferior narratives”) devoted to the gods, 
pitris (ancestorial manes), Gandharvas, and men, which 
when a(tcled raised it to 1 00,000.]' It is said to have been 
communicated by Narada to the Gods ; by Devala to 
the Pitris ; by Shuka, to the Gandharvas, and by Vai- 
shanipayana, (who heard it from his master at a sacrifice of 
king Janamejaya, the disciple of Vyasa,) to Men. It is said 
of it that some Brahmans commence it with the word 
Manu ; some, with cistila; and some with 
Ill all probability the editions of it have been numerous, 
episodes and interpolations having been added to it at 
various times, by Brahmanical agreement. Its name, 
according to some, means, “of-great- weight” ; and accord- 
ing to others, avIio are probably right in their opinion, 
“ what-pertains-to-tbe-great'(Idng)-Bharata. ” Vyasa, to 


* Introduction to Johnson’s Selections from the MaliabhArata. 
t Mahabh. i. 1. 101 (p. 4). t Mah.lbh. i. 1, 52 (p. 3). 
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>vliom its original autliovship is assigned, is said to liavo 
l)een tlie lialf-brothcr of VicliitraM'rya (of tlio Lunar Race 
of kings) 1)}’ whose widowed wives (Amba and Ainbalika) 
he had as sons Panda and Dhritaraslitra.* Pandu luid 
five sons, called the Paiidavas — Yiuldhishthira, BFiiina, 
and Arjuna by Ids wife Pritha; and Nakida and Sahadeva 
by his wife Madi i. Dluitarashtra had the parentage of a 
Inindred sons ascribed to him, collectively called the Kan- 
l avas as descended from king Knru, of whom Dnryodliana 
tlie oldest was the most distinguished. Tlie subject of tlie 
poem of tlie Maliabharata is a war for sovereignty, — tlie 
possession of the throne of I lastinapura,— between the 
Pandavas and Kauravas, now mentioned. 

The story of tlie ‘‘ Maliabharata is divided into eigh- 
teen Parvas, or Segments,” — the A'di, Sablia, Vana, 
Virata, Udyoga, Bliishma, Drona, Karna, Shalya, Saup- 
tika, Stri, Shmiti, Anushaslmna, Ashvaniedha, A shrain- 
vasika, Mausala, Malmprasthana, and Svargarohana, — 
to the general contents of which it is proper for us to 
allude, for the sake of marking the position of the inform- 
ation which they aflbrd on the subject of caste. 

(1.) The A di Parva (or Parvva), the Introductory 
Section, notices the general circumstances of the parties 
with whom the Great War originated. Pandu, ‘‘ the 
Pale,’’ was, on account of his pallor (perhaps intimating 
as supposed by Professor H. H. Wilson a leprous taint) 

^ Krislina Dvaipayana is fiaicl to have been the son of the Sa^e 
Parusharaby Satyavati before her nuiniagc to Shantanu, the king of 
Ilaslindpura. Vichitravirya, the successor of Shantanu, dying without, 
<»tfspriTig, Vyiisa, according to the custom of the times, raised up by 
lii.s Avidows heirs to the throne. 
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held incapable of succession to the tlirone. He conse- 
quently retire(l to the Himalaya mountains, 'where his 
sons were born to him or (according to the legends) 
}>rofluced through his wives by various of the gods. 
On his death they were introduced, at Hastindpura, to 
their uncle Dhritarashtra, who, on being ultimately satis- 
fied about their origin, took them under his care, and 
educated them with his own sons, who treated them witli 
jealousy and dislike, setting fire on one occasion to the 
house in which they resided with their mother Prithd. 
The l^diidavas, warned by this opposition, secreted 
themselves in the forests, and disguised themselves as 
Brdhinans. Jt was only when they lieard of the svayam- 
vara, (or the choice of a husband after public trial of 
capacity and ]>rowess) of DraupadI, the daughter of 
Drupada, king of Pdnchala, in which they were success- 
ful, that they were again revealed in their own eharacter."^ 
It is curious to observe the alleged polyandrism of their 
conimon wife, which is in accordance, with customs still 
existing in Malabar and Travankur, the South-west 
of India. 

(2.) In the Sahhd, or Court, Parva, various movements 
at H istindpura are recorded. Dhritarashtra, hearing of 
the success of the Pandavas sent for then), and divided 
the sovereignty between them and his sons, Yudhishthira 
and his brethren reigning at Indraprastha, and Dur- 

♦ For a spirited poetical translation of the Passage of Arms, hy 
Prof. H. II. Wilson, see Quait. Or. Mag. March 1825. The passage 
of Arms was at Panchdla, and not at Hastinapm* as mentioned in tlie 
title of this translation. 
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yodhana and bis brethren reigning at Hastiiiapura, at no 
great distance from one another. Jealousies and strifes 
were tlie consequence of this arrangement. Yudhish- 
thira, aided by his brothers, brought many of the inferior 
princes of India under his sway. He then engaged in 
celebrating the ceremonial of the Rajasuya, — in esta- 
blishment of his pre-eminence, — at which these princes 
did him obeisance. The sons of Dhritardshtra, dislikirm* 
his honours, but feigning a wish to promote the amuse- 
ment going on, challenged him to a game, resembling 
backgammon, at which he lost to Duryodhana his all — 
including his kingdom, wife, brothers, and djirnself. 
These were again restored to him on the intercession of 
Dhritanlshtra; but, on a second adventure, he incurred 
the penalty of passing, with his brothers and their com- 
mon wife Draupadi, twelve years in the forests and an 
additional year in absolute obscurity, with liability to 
renewal of the whole period in case of their discovery 
in this interval. 

(3.) In the Vana, or Forest, Parva, we have an 
account of tlie incidents which befell the Pandavas in 
their banishment. 

(4.) The Virlila Parva brings to notice the intercom- 
munion of the P^iiidavas with Virata, king of Matsya- 
desha, to whom they revealed themselves after the 
completion of the period of their exile^ and whose assist- 
ance they secured to avenge their wrongs. 

(5.) The Udijoga Parva, or Chapter of Endeavour, re- 
lates the preparations made by both sides for the terrible 
war which was to follow. The assistance of king Krij^hna, 
said to be an Avatara or Incarnation of Vishnu, was soli- 
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cited by botli parties, to whom he was related in blood- 
Ho gave Uuryodhana the choice either ofliis own personal 
assistance, or of that of his army. His military force was 
preferred. In consequence of this he was left free to give 
himself to the Pandavas, to whose cause, as the story 
goes, and as the charioteer of Arjuna, he gave invaluable 
assistance, although he afterwards had his own difficul- 
ties in battle with Jarasandha and other foes. 

(().) The Bhislima Parva derives its name from Bliish- 
ma, the son of Shantanu by Ganga, or the Ganges- He 
was the paternal uncle of Dhritarasht^^’^^ owing to whose 
blindness he acted as regent while his grand-nephews 
were under age* Though he did not approve of the con- 
duct of Duryodhana to his cousins, he espoused the cause 
of the Kauravas- In the first series of battles, to which the 
sixth parva is mainly devoted, he commanded the forces 
of Duryodhana. He was wounded in fight. Of the battles 
which took place under him and the generals by whom 
he was succeeded, it is correctly said, “ Some of these 
are very Homeric ; but, in general, the interest of the 
narrative is injured by repetition, and the battles are 
spoiled by the introduction of supernatural weapons, 
which leaves little credit to the hero who vanquishes by 
their employment.”* 

7. TheDi 'oiior Parva is named from Drona, the mili- 
tary preceptor of both the Kauravas and Pandavas, who 
succeeded Blu.shma as commander of the forces of the 
Kauravas, and proved a most competent warrior. 

* Prof. IT. II. Wilson’s Preface to Johnson’s Selections fiom the 
Mahabharata. 


?>i) 
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8. The Karna Parva makes us acquainted with the 
generalship, on the same side, of Karna, said to be the 
son of A'ditya, the Sun, and of Pritha, before her marriage 
to Pandu. It was the jealousy of his brethren, who 
viewed liim as a bastard, which is assigned as the reason 
of his espousing the cause of their adversaries. He is 
represented as the king of Anga. 

9. The Shalya Parva gets its name from Shalya, 
king of Madra, the successor of Karna. It was when 
he was leader that Duryodhana was killed by Bhima in 
a duel fought with Gadds, or maces of a formidable 
character. 

10. The Sauptika Parva^ or Section-of-Sleep, is named 
from a nocturnal attack made on the Pdndavas, in the 
repulsion of whicli they owed much to Krishna, their ally. 

11. The or Female, Parva is named from the 
lamentation of the females over the slain on both sides. 
It also represents the leaders of the war as nearly over- 
whelmed with grief. It contains some passages char- 
acterized by affection and tenderness. 

12. The Shdnti Parva is the section of Consolation, 
following this grief. A great deal of the Hindu teach- 
ing respecting the duties of kings and the means of 
liberation from future births, put .into the mouth of 
Blil.^hma, lias found in it a place. It .has] evidently re- 
ceived many interpolations. 

(13.) The AnushAshana Parva, or Section of Law, 
treats of general duties, the speaker also being Bhi^hma, 
about to die, and the principal listener being Yudhi^hthira, 
Its didactic portions are enlivened by tales and fables, 
according to Indian custom. 
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(14.) The AshvamHhay or Horse-sacrifice, Parva, 
gives us an account of the great ceremonial of Yudhish- 
thira, on his attaining to acknowledged sovereignty. 

(15.) The A shraynavdsika Parva, or Section-of-the- 
Refuge, shows us Dhritara.shtra, his wife Gandharl (the 
daughter of the king of Gandhto), and their companions 
retiring to a hermitage and there dying. 

16. The Mausala Parva, or Section-of-the-Club, 
narrates the destruction of the race of Yadu of the Lunar 
line, including that of Krishna, one of its members, which 
was followed by the submergence of Dvarika, his ulti- 
mafe capital. 

The denomination and contents of the two remaining 
books, we mention in the words of Professor H. H. 
Wilson : — 

17. I'he seventeenth Book called the Mahaprasthdmka 
or Great- Journey, witnesses the abdication of his hardly won 
throne, by Yudhishthira, and the depai'ture of himself, 
his brothers, and Draupadi to the Himalaya, on their way 
to the holy mount Meru. As they proceed, the influence of 
former evil deeds proves fatal, and each in succession drops 
dead by the way side, until Yudhis^hthira, and a dog that 
followed them from Hastinapura, are the only survivors. 
Indra comes to convey the prince to Svarga, or Tndra’s 
heaven ; but Yudhishthira refuses to go tliither, unless 

Admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company, 

and Indra is obliged to comply. 

18. The eighteenth Book, the Svargarohana [the De- 
parture- to-Heaven] introduces Yudhishthira in his bodily 
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form to heaven. To liis great dismay he finds there Diir- 
yodhaiia and the other sons of Dhritarashtra ; hut sees none 
of his own friends, his brothers, or Draupadi. He demaiuLs 
to know where they are, and refuses to stay in Svarga 
without tlieiii. A messenger of the gods is sent to sliow 
him wliere Ins friends are, and leads liim to the ‘ fauces 
graveolentis Avenii,’ where he encounters all sorts of dis- 
gusting and terrific objects. His first impression is to turn 
back ; but he is arrested by the wailings of well-remem- 
bered voices, imploring him to remain, as his presence has 
already alleviated their tortures. He overcomes his repug- 
nance, and resolves to share the fate of his friends in health, 
rather than abide with their enemy in heaven. This is his 
crowning trial. The gods come, and applaud his disinter- 
ested virtue. All the hon'oys that had formerly beset his 
path, vanish ; and his friends and kindred are raised along 
with him to Svarga ; where they become again the celestial 
personages that they originally were, and which they had 
ceased to be for a season, in order to descend along with 
Krishna in human forms amongst mankind and co-operate 
with him in ivdieving the world from the tyranny of those 
evil beings, who were oppressing the virtuous and propa- 
gating impiety, in the characters of Duryodhana, his 
brothers, and their allies.”"^ 

On the Harivansha, which is a supplement to the Malia- 
bhdrata, we do not at present say anything. 

In examining the Mahabharata in connexion with the 
subject of our inquiry, we find a very decided social and 
poetical exaltation of caste ; some historical traces of the 
manner in which it acquired its ultimate establishment ; 

Preface to Johnson’s Selections from the MahdbhArata. 
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and some carious theoretical speculations as to its origin. 
It is convenient to refer to it in tlie order of its hooks now 
mentioned. 

(1.) In the first section wje have an account of a striig- 
j^le pf the J^rahmans with the Ksliatriyas which, though of a 
wild character, may he noticed as illustrative of the enmity 
which tlieir mutual contests for supremacy during the rise 
of the caste system must often have generated. I insert 
the accurate abstract of it given hy Mr. Muir : — “ There was 
a king named Kritavirya, hy whose liberality tlie Bhrigus, 
learned in the Vedas, who officiated as his priests, had 
been greatly enriched with corn and money. After lu‘ 
had gone to heaven, his descendants were in want of 
money, and came to beg for a supply from the Blirigus, of 
whose wealth they were aware. Some of the latter hid 
their money under ground, others bestowed it on Brah- 
mans, being afraid of the Kshatriyas, while others again 
gave these last what they wanted. It happened, however, 
that a Kshatriya, while digging the ground, discovered the 
money concealed in the house of a Bhrigu. The Ksha- 
triyas then assembled and saw this treasure, and slew, in 
consequence, all the Bhrigus, down to the cliildrcn in the 
womb. The widows, however, fled to the Himalaya 
mountains. One of them concealed her unborn child in 
her thigh. The Kshatriyas, hearing of its existence, 
sought to kill it ; but it issued foilh with a lustre wliicli 
blinded the persecutors. They, now humbled, supplicated 
the mother of the child for the restoration of their sight ; 
but she referred tliem to her wonderful infant Aurva (into 
whom the whole Veda, with its six Vedangas,’^ had entered), 

* See, above, p. 216. 
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as the person who had robbed tliem of their sight, (in re- 
taliation of the slaughter of his relatives), and who alone 
could restore it. They accordingly had recourse to him, and 
their eyesight was restored. . Aurva, however, meditated 
the destruction of all living creatures, in revenge foiv the 
slaugliter of the Bhrigus ; but his progenitors (pitris) them- 
selves appeared, and sought to turn him from his puri)Ose 
by saying that they had no desire to he revenged on the 
Ksliatriyas ; ‘ whose violence the devout Bhrigus had not 
overlooked from weakness, but had rather sought to pro- 
voke, by concealing their money, (for which, in view of 
heaven, they cared nothing,) in order, when weary of life, 
to bring about their own destruction by the hands of those 
irritated warriors, that so they might be exalted the sooner 
to paradise.’ ‘ Destroy not the Kshatriyas, O son,’ they 
concluded, " nor the seven worlds ; abandon your kindled 
wrath, which nullifies the power of austerity... Aurva, 
however, argued against this clemency on grounds of jus- 
tice and policy ; and urged that his wrath, if it found no 
other vent, would consume himself. He was, however, at 
length persuaded by the pitris to throw it into the sea, 
where it found exercise in assailing the watery elernent ; — 
Having become the great Hayashiras, known to those 
who are acquainted with the Veda, which vomits forth that 
fii’e, atid drinks up the waters.”"* This legendry, the ob- 
ject of which is apparent, appears in various other forms in 
the Mahabhdrata and other works. The phosphorescence 
of the sea, seen when ships move along, is pointed to, 
even in the present day, as the flashings of the Aurvagni^ 
or submarine fire of Aurva. 

* Mah-ibh^rata, i. v, 6802, et seq. Muir’s Texts, i. pp. 152. 
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The celebration of the glory (mahatmya) of Brah- 
mans is said to be one of the objects of the Mahabharata 
itself* Desiring the favour of Brahma and the Brah- 
mans, it is said Vyasa formed the divisions of the Vedas, 
Avherefore he is called A'yasa, the Divider.f 

Without reference to the alleged origin of the castes 
from the bodily members of the divinity, it is said, that 
"" the known mental sons of Brahma are the six Mahar- 
§his, Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, and 
Kratu ’’J From these Maharshis, according to the con- 
text, all created beings have sprung. 

Concerning the eight kinds of marriage prescribed in 
the Smriti — the Brahma, Daiva, A'rsha, Pr&japatya, 
Asura, Gandharva, Rakshasa, and Paisacha, it is said 
that the first four of them become the Brahman ; the first 
six, the Kshatriya ; the Rakshasa, a king ; and the Pai- 
sacha, the Vitas and Shudras.§ 

The ‘^Brahman,” it is said, ^4s the chief of bipeds, the 
cow is the highest of quadrupeds ; the guru is the chief 
of those that are venerable ; and a son is the chief of 
those that are delectable.'^H Yet, in the context, it is 
s^id that The Kshatra was created by the Brahma, 
and the Brahma was formed by the Kshatra/’^[ Perhaps, 
in the latter clause, the reference is to an allegation such 
as we find in the Chhandogya Upani^had, that Brahma, 
viewed in the Vedantic sense of the “ science-of-souf 

* M. Bh. i. V. 2316. t Ib. V. 2417. 

t Ib. V. 2518. § Ib. 2962-3. 

II M. Bh. i. 3044, 

ib. v. 3377. 
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particularly as connected with a future state, originated 
witli the Kshatriyas/ Such an origination of this s[)ecies 
of learning is hy no means iniprobahle, the Kshatriyas 
ultimately Ix'ing IVcer for speculation than the Ilraliiuans 
enoTemcl in tlie cnnibersome and minute rites and cere- 
monies wliieh ihey succeeded in monopolizing. T]h^ 
en'dit given to tlui Kshatriyas in this matter was (‘ounter« 
))alanced !)y the subse({ucnt progress of the Brahmans in 
ibis kind of learning. He who is chief among tlxi 
knowers-of-Bvahma, is he who excels in the use of tlie 
w('apons~of-Brahma. For Drona, a Brahman, superiority 
even ill valour was claimed. f 

fn a passage, ([uoted by Mr. Muir, The Yavanas ar(‘ 
said to be descended from TurvavSii, tlie Vaibhojas from 
Druhyu, and tlie Mleclicha tribi^s from Anu.”| Bemarks 

The* [)iv-('niinnic(* oftlui Ksluitriya in tlio cuse ol’ rcscarcli Jis to 
soul is S(iveiHl timers brouglit to notice in llio CMuindogyu llpanisliud 
Ml. llajcndniliil Mitra, in tlie introduction to Ids ('ditioii and tiaiisla- 
tion ot this ancient piece, says (pp. 25-iiO), ‘Mn ox[)lainin,i; tlit>se 
.vtti i])iites of Oin several anecdotes are related, in one of Avlnch (v. 8.) 
a Kshati iy.i takes [uecedcnco of tAVO Builiinaus in ovplaininn the 
siibjecf of their discouise. Similar precedence is given to the Ksha- 
tiiyas in seel ions drd and 11th of the fifth chapter, and in the Kathaainl 
Vi ihad Aranyaka LIpanisliads. Nor does this precedence np[)ear to 
he aecidiMital. Praviihaiia, King of Pancli.ila (ch. v. sect. 8) goes the 
lengih of asserting that the knowledge of man’s lot horeaftor Avas iiist 
attained hy his oavu caste.” In rej^iy to a (juestion from a Ihiihman lu' 
s.iys, “ Since y(ju have thus impiired, and inasmuch as no Pnihuiaii 
knew it heliire, hence of all people in the Avoild, the Kshatiijas alone 
have the right of imparting instruction on this subiect.” 

•j* M. Ph. i. V. (i87t,h 

:j: Muii, i. p, 178. M. Bh. i. v. 8533 
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of this kind;, however, are probably speculative for the 
nonce, and not historical. 

The Rishi Vasishtha is (probably fictionally) associ- 
ated with the Bharatas as their family-priest. He is 
represented as installing Samvarana as monarch of the 
Kshatriya race, to be a horn (of power) over the whole 
earth, by the simpfe repetition of the syllable Om.* 

The co-operative subordination of the four Castes is 
said to have been observed in the reign of Shantanu.'l' 
The Nish5,das found by the Paiidavas and Kauravas, on 
their going out to hunt, are said to have been so black in 
their skin and hair that the dogs began to bark at them, 
and to have been particularly keen in hearing. J This 
is an indication of their long residence in India, and 
of their comparatively uncivilized state. 

Suicide is declared to be less heinous than Brahmacidc, 
for which there is no atonement {nishkriliy^ 

A curious legend is related at length to enhance the 
worth and might of the Brahman Vasishtha and to depre- 
ciate his rival Vish vamitra, of whom we have already given 
various notices. We take the following extracts of it from 
Mr. Muir’s Texts, adopting his excellent translation. 

Having gained this great and self-restraining personage” 
(Vasishtha), it is said, the Kings of Ikshvaku’s race 
acquired tl^e dominion of the earth. Possessing this 
excellent Rishi, Vasijjhtha, for their priest, they offered 
sacrifice. This Brahman-rishi performed sacrificial rites 
for all those monarchs,as Vrihaspati does for the immortals. 
Wherefore let some desirable Brahman, endowed with 
* M. Bh. i. 3731, sq. See on this, Muir, i. p. 135. 
t M. Bh, i. v.3077-8. J Ib. v. 4249. § M. Bh. i. v. 6227. 

31 
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good qualities, whose chief characteristic is religion, arid 
who is skilled in Vedic observances, be selected as a family 
priest. Ijct a well-born Xshatriya, who wishes to subdue 
the earth, first appoint a priest, in order to acquire domi- 
nion/’ The story goes on to speak of the cow of Va- 
si^htha, Vishvdmitra offered ‘‘a hundred millions of cows, 
or his kingdom, as her price. His offer was rejected. * He 
then said, ‘ He was a Kshatriya, and Vasii?htha a Brah- 
man, whose function was devotion and study ; one of a 
class who were gentle and destitute of power; — and that 
his offer was refused, he would act agreeably fo tlte 
dnaracterof his caste, and take the cow by force.’ Vasishtha 
told him to do as he proposed without loss of time. Vish- 
vdmitra seized the cow, but she would not move from the 
hermitage, though violently beaten with whip and stick ; 
and demanded of Vasishtha why he did not help her.”* 
In the same parva there occurs another legend 
connected with the parties now mentioned, in which some 
curious illustrations are given of Brahmaiiical demands 
and exactions. Vasi$htha was the priest of king Kal- 
mashapada, son of yudasa of the race of Ikslivaku, an 
office desired also by Vishvamitra. The king, when 
out hunting, desired Shaktri, the eldest of Vasishtha’s 
hundred sons to get out of the road. “ The king must 
according to all the principles of law cede the path to thfe 
Brahman,” was the rejdy. The king did not yield, but 
struck the Brahman with his whip. The Brahman, in 
return, laid a curse upon the king, that he should be- 
come a man-eater. The king was ultimately, however, 
about to give way, when Vishvamitra, who was passing 
* M. Bh. i. V. 6638, et, seq. Muir’s Tests, i. pp. 06-7. 
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by, put a Rakshasa into him, who urged him to mischief. 
The king sent some human flesh to a poor Brahman, 
wlio also laid his curse upon him, to the intent that he 
should become a man-eater. He consequently began 
his work by devouring all the children of Vasishtha, 
beginning with the oldest. Vasi.ditha attempted to 
destroy himself, instead of destroying his rival Vishva- 
mitra. ‘This divine sage hurled himself from the sum- 
mit of Meru ; but fell upon the rocks as if on a heap of 
cotton. Escaping alive fiom his fall, he entered a glow- 
ing fire in the forest ; but the fire, though fiercely blazing, 
not only failed to burn him, but seemed perfectly cook 
He next threw himself into the sea with a heavy stone 
attached to his neck; l)ut was cast up by the waves on 
the dry land. He tlien went home to Iiis hermitage; 
but seeing it empty and desolate, he was again overcome 
by grief, and binding himself with bonds he threw 
himself into the river Vi{)a.sha, which was swollen by the 
rains, and was sweeping along^rany trees torn from its 
banks ; but the river severing his bonds, deposited him 
unbound (Vipasba) ; whence the name of the stream, as 
imposed by the sage.,., He afterwards threw himself into 
the Shafadru (Sutlej), which derived its name from 
rushing away in a hundred directions on seeing the 
Brahman brilliant as fire.’ In consequence of this he 
was once more stranded. After roaming about over 
many countries and forests, he again returned to his 
hermitage ; and finding that his daughter-in-law Adrf- 
shyauti (Saktri’s widow) was pregnant (with a child, who, 
when born, received the name of Parashara), and that 
there was thus a hope of his lineage being continued, he 
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abstained from further attempts on liis own life. King 
Kalmashapada, whom they beheld in the forest, was about 
to devour them both, when Vasi^htha stopped him by a 
blast from his mouth, and sprinkling him with water, 
consecrated by a holy text, he delivered him from the 
curse by which he had been affected for twelve years. 
The king then addressed Vasij?htha thus: ‘ Most excel- 
lent sage, I am Saudas, whose priest thou art : What 
can I do that would be pleasing to thee? Vasi.'^htha 
answered : ‘ This wliich has happened has been owing to 

the force of destiny : go, and rule thy kingdom ; but O 
monarch never contemn the Brahmans? The king re- 
plied : ‘ never shall I despise the most excellent Brahmans, 
but submitting to thy commands, I sliall pay them all 
honor.’ In the Hindu literature there are other 
legends of a similar character about these personages, 
which it would contribute but little to our purpose here 
to notice in detail. The whole have originated in allu- 
sions in the Rig-Veda to both VasishtJia and Vislivamitra 
having been family priests of king Sudasa,and at the same 
time having been very jealous of one another’s influence, 
and disposed to use their own power, and that of the gods 
whom they invoked, to do one another mischief. They 
testify merely to a struggle of t)'e Brahmans with the 
Kshatriyas in the establishment of their priestly mono* 
poly,1' — a struggle, the grounds of which are obvious. 

(2.) In the Sahha Parva we find a chapterj which 

♦ Muir’s Texts, i. 113-117. M. Bh. i. v. 6699, et seq. 

f See Texts of Mr. Muir, i. 95 et. seq., where the legends are pati- 
ently collected and compared and accurately translated. 

X M. Bh. ii. 5. V. 983, et seq. 
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throws much light on the geography of ancient India, 
and of the spread of the Aryas and tkeir institutions in 
this great country. It is entitled Diffvijaya, and treats 
of the conquest of the four quarters of the world by the 
brothers of Yudhishthira, and of the gifts brought to him 
by the nations at the time of Jiis Rajasuya, or coronation 
sacrifice. It has attracted much attention from European 
orientalists, though, from the state in which the text is 
found, it appears to have been much neglected by native 
Sanskrit scholars. It has been copiously illustrated both 
by Professor Lassen and the late Professor H. H. Wilson,* 
as well as compared with other portions of the Mah4bha- 
rata and of other literary works of the Hindus. The 
following findings are principally the results of the re- 
searclies of Lassen, Two routes in advance offered them- 
selves to the Aryans after their settlement in the Pancha- 
nada, or Panjab, — one leading eastward in the direction of 
the Yamuna and Ganges, and the other along the Sindhu 
to the ocean. The valleys of the rivers rising in the 
Hinif^laya also invited visitors ; and Kashmira became 
an ancient seat of the Brahmanic faith. The Daradas, 
contiguous to this region, however, followed not this law, 
being denominated Lasyus in Manu, as well as in the 
Mahabharata. When the A ryas reached the course of 
the Yamuna, they found the Vindhya range with its 

* See Lassen’s commentaries upon it in the first and second volumes 
of his Zeitschrifl fUr die Kunde des Morgenlandcs, and in his Indische 
Altherthumskunde, vol. i. p. 531 et. seq. A translation of this portion 
of his invaluable work is given in the Oriental Christian Spectator, for 
May and June 1857, and March and April 1862. For Professor 
Wilson’s illustrations, see his Vishnu Purina, pp. 179-197. 
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many offsets and forests. Following the principal streams 
they reached the Sarayu and the JKaiishikh where tlieir 
earlier capitals Ayodhya and Mithild were founded. 
From Madhyad&ba where they now were, the roads, in 
progress, went eitljer across the Vindhya, or round it on 
both sides. Advances may also have been made by them to 
the west of the Aravali range, where, near the range itself, 
the country is not altogether barren. Surashtra, mainly 
the peninsula of Gujarat, appears as early as the Ratndyana 
as an A ryan country. From Indraprastha on the Yamuna, 
a road ran to the Narmada river by way of Uj jay ini ; 
and another ran from the province of Magadha* to the- 
upper portions of the Narmada, but as it passes through 
the wild country of the Gondas it would not be of much 
use to the A'ryas. 

The Kuliridas of the western river-valleys of the Hima- 
laya and the higher contiguous regions were, probably, at 
the time of the Mahabharata, an ATyan nation, never being 
spoken of as Dasyus, though they must have had but little 
contact with the A ryan civilization. The regions conti- 
guous to the western rivers may also be supposed to have 
been A ryan, as they were easily accessible to a spreading 
people. Eastward from the Upper Ganges the population 
was non-A ryan, as were the Tanganas and Kirdtas of the 
Sarayu valley. Videlia and Mithila,. under the Hima- 
laya, appear, in the pilgrimages, as A'ryan land. On the 
vvliole, in the time of the Mahabharata, the A ryan pro- 
gress had not advanced farther to the east than we find it 
in the Ramayana. In other directions, however, that 
progress was verj’^ considerable. While in the Rdniayana, 
Anga was the most south-eastern A'ryan land, we find in 
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theMahabharata, powerful kings of the Pundras, the king 
of Madagiri, of Banga, and of 'PamraliptU/ and even the 
Suhmas on the sea-shore, mentioned ; while it tells us 
that the mouths of the Ganges were frequented by pil- 
grims. The Brahmatiic law, propagated by the Gautamas, 
had by this time reached the five principal nations of 
eastern India, — the Angas, Pundras, Bangas, Suhmas, 
and Kalingas. The river Vaitarani, in Kalinga, is even 
spoken of as a holy river. The worship of Shiva is said 
to have prevailed in its neighbourhood. This region was 
not all subjected to Brahmanism. The Odras, Dravidas, 
and A'ndhras appear as non-A'ryan. In the Ram/iyana 
the hermitage of Agastya is placed in the north of the 
Upper Godavari ; in the Mahubharata it is said to have 
been found by the Panda vas at the mouth of that river. 
Jn the MaliAblnirata, the tirthas of the Kumaris, or 
Virgins, is found at the southernmost promontory of 
India, still named from them Cape Comorin. The 
hermitages of the teachers of the Dakhan moved south 
with the A'ryan settlements. A hermitage is spoken of 
as being at Gokarna on the western coast. Prabhdsa 
was also there the locality of a Bralirnanical institution, 
but further to the north, possibly in the British Konkan.*^ 
Shfarparaka was a tirtha both on the western and eastern 
sea, in the latter case near the mouths of the Krishna. 

No tirthas being mentioned as in the interior of the 
Dakhan, we may conclude that at the time of the 
Mahabharata it was but little affected by Brahmanism. 
Mahishmatl, in tlieMaisur, furnishes auxiliaries, however, 

* So, Lassen. The Brahmans of Surilshtra place it at the S. W. 
corner of the Gujardt Peninsula. 
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K’tfi'tra through its king Nila. In cotmexion with 
represented as granting unlimited liberty to 
Me women of that land in the choice of a plurality of 
"hosbands, as among the well-known Nairs of Malabar to 
the present time. The more southern part of the Dakhan is 
Iteated as a country but little known | and there the Dig- 
Vijaya places the fabulous nations — the oiie-footed, the 
black-faced, etc. The known nations of 'the south are 
principally situated on the coasts, as the Keralas, Pandyas, 
Dravidas, Odras, and Kalingas. Vibhishana, the brother 
of Rkvana, is spoken of as in Lankd. 

The Payo?hni, the river of-hot- water, of 'which a 
synonym of corresponding meaning was' the Tapti, was 
at the period to which these notices refer rich in its Brah- 
manical tlrthas.* Vidarbha, hodie Berar, and Khdndesh, 
were to a certain extent A'ryan, though many wild tribes 
must then, as well as at present, have been residing 
within their borders. The Goddvari and Bhimarathi were 
praised as holy rivers. Of the affluents of the Goddvari, 
however, only the Vdnva is mentioned. The Pravdni is 
the frontier of the holy land in the direction of the Dak- 
shinapatha, now corresponding with the Dakhan. “If 
we sum up these inquiries,” says Professor Lassen, “ we 
perceive a considerable progress in the propagation 
of the A'ryan religion and dominion towards the south 
when compared with the state of things pourtrayed in 
the Ramayana. The Brahmanic cultus had spread from 
Surdshto to Gokarna, on the eastern coast not only as 
far as the mouths of the Ganges, but as far as those of 

* It was perhaps ftom these settlements, sacred to Agni the god 
of fire, that it received its name. 
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the ({oduvari; and even beyond tli(‘in, tlie l\in<>s oT lv:din- 
i>a and Manipnra obeyed the laws of tlie A'ryan wnr- 
liors. Jn tin* interior, in the bonlli el India, v/e (iiid no 
niorci the solilary bc'rinitay;c‘S oi* tliO’ luimriyana ; !)i!t tin* 
))anks ()1‘ the Pay(isbni, ol‘ the Traveni, and of the (Uh\/i- 
vari arci studded with nninerons seats ot‘ pi'inleiits, A\bll(i 
the AVyen kiinj;s reign already in tbeeountiies to tiie 
sonlli of the great mountains of sej)aration, wbicb are even 
traversed by caravans. Deeper in tlie sonlb, lio\\(‘V('r, 
till' country is yet non-A'ryan, witli the exception of one 
singli; region, that of tlie Maliisliikas; and tliis, altliongli 
acc.(’[)ting Drabinans and tlieir enltus, still jireserves its 
pi'cnliar Dakban customs. The jieople of the Mjutliern- 
most Dakbnn and Ci^ylon Ijavi? entoed into intercourse 
Avitli the inbabitants of the Nortli, and have liecome known 
to (liem by the products of tlieir countries. Altliongli 
the conjecTiu’e that this ('onnexion took ])laco by sea is 
not confirnuMl by the E])os, we posses^ for it the winglitier 
ti'stimony of the Vedas, tliat flic A'ryan Indians prose- 
cuted navigation and niidiu’took voyages : because tlui 
Asbvins ai’e jiraised for exbiliiting tlieir power by protect- 
ing till' bundred-oared ship of Bliu j}ni on the innneasurable 
bottonilc'ss sea, and bringing it fortunately to the shore. 

“'Idle Malidbliarata affords also instructive bints on tlu' 
manner ofibe AVvan propagation. No A r> an empire is 
mentioned on the west c^tast to the south of Suvashtru. The 
hermitages, however, of tlic Bniliinaiis, and the seats of 
the (jods, extend as far as Cokarna ; and thus i’av 
pilgrimages were imdcrtaken. But no Aryan nation is 
meiitioiied. riokiirua is now the soutlieni limit of the 
domain of the Sanskrit tongue. At the time of Ptolemy, 
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this coast, and the interior country above it, was called 
Aryaka ; and hence it must have been occupied by ATyaiis, 
Consequently the iinrnigration of the A ryans into this part 
took place later than '^the time of the Pandavas, and the 
Brahmans appear here only as the precursors of A ryan 
possession. The same holds good also of the valley of the 
Payoslmi, in which, also, only seats of the Brahmans are 
mentioned; and the King of Vidarbha is not represented to 
us as a conqueror, but as a founder of a Brahmanical state. 
Consequently the Mai*uthas also immigrated after the 
heroic time. Baglana and the country near the sources of 
the Godavari, i. e. the first seats of the Maruthas upon the 
high land, were not yet visited by tlie Pandavas. It is still 
plainer handed down by the mythiis, that in Mahishmati, 
the Brahmans introduced their cultus themselves without 
the assistance of warriors ; and by this also the conjecture 
is confirmed, that the south of India was gained over to 
A'ryaii civilization, not by forced conversions, but by means 
of peaceable missions of Brahmans. For this we have also 
the confirmation of Ptolemy, who mentions a race of Brah- 
mans in southernmost India on the Argalic gulf.”* 

On the names of peoples and countries occurring in the 
Dig-Vijaya much light has been cast not only by Professor 
Lassen but by Protessor H. II. Wilson ; but it is not 
necessary for us to extend our notices of this and similar 
portions of the Mahabharata. 

The carrying on of war, at all hazards of life, is declared 
to be the duty of the Kshatriya.t 
(3.) In the Vana Parva, aftci' it is again stated that 

* Lassen’s Indische Altlierthumskunde, i. pp, 576-78, 

*1* M. Bli. ii. V. 1951. 
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ilie Brahma was formed by the Kshatra and the Kshatra 
by tlie Bralima, the necesvsity of a Ksliatra having a Brah- 
man for instruction and advice is very emplialically set 
forth. Without an arrangement of this kind any nation 
or people, it is said, will go to destruction. The power of 
tlie Braliman and Ksliatriya united togetlier arc as lire 
and wind in the consumplioii of the forest — iiTcsistiblc.* 

With reference doubtless to the early settlement of the 
A'ryans near the Sarasvati, it is said, 'riicy who dwell to 
the south of the Sarasvati and to the north of the Drishad- 
vati dwell in heaven,’' adding tliat tlie district is known by 
the name of the very holy Brahmaksholra. Oinvards it is 
said that the disappearance (in the sands) of the Sarasvati 
takes ])lace from its reaching the holders of the Nishadas 
(view^nl as impure). Here is tliis deliglitful, divine, and 
fluent river the Sarasvati. O King of men, (here is) what 
is called the Vinashana (the disappearance) of the Sarasvati ; 
on account of the fault {dosha) of the commencement of the 
region of the Nishadas, the Sarasvati, entered the earth. ”f 

The story of Parshurama and the Kshatriyas is related 
in this parva with great particularity. Tlie following ac- 
curate notice of the legend is by Mr. Muir : — 

“ Arjun, son of Kritavirya and King of tlie Haihayas, had, wc are told, 
twenty-one hundred arms. lie rode in a chariot of gold, the inarch 
of which was irresistible. He thus trod down gods, yakshas, and 
rishis, and oppressed all creatures. The gods and rishis applied to 
Vishnu, and he along with Indra, who had been insulted by Arjuna, 
devised the means of destroying the latter. About this time, the story 
goes on, there lived a king of Kdnyakubja called Gtidhi, who had a 
daughter named Satyavati. The marriage of this princess to the rishi 
Richika, and the birth of Jamadagni, are then told in the same^way as 

*^M. Bh. iii. v. 975-983. f M. Bh. iii. v. 5074. Ib. v. 10538. 
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abovo narrated in p. 85."*' Jamadagni and Satyavati had five sons, tlic 
yoiuigesL of vvlioiii was the redoubtable l\'irshur:inia. J3y his iatlior’s 
cuniiiKiud he hills hismodier (ui whom her husband had deieeted some 
inward delilerfu'ril ), ahei the four elder sons had refused tins iiiatrreidu! 
nllicc, and had in oon.secjucnco been deprived of reason by their lalher’s 
enise. At Parshuraiua’s desire, however, hi.s mother is restored by liis 
father to life, and Ins brothers to reason, and he himself is absolved 
from all the guilt of murder. His history now begiu^i to be coimeeted 
with th it of King Arjuna (or KiirtaviryaV The latter had come to 
tfamad.'igni’s hermitage, and had been respectfully received ; Imthi’lnul 
re<(Uited this liononr by carrying away by force the call* of Ihc sage’s 
sacrificial cow, and breaking down his lofty trees. On being informed 
of lliis violence, Paishuraina was filled with indignation, attacked and 
slew Aijuna, and cut off his arms (which according to this version 
■wore a thousand in number). Arjnna’s sons in rc'tmn slew the sage 
flaniadagui, in the absence of Parsluiruma. Tlie latter vowed to des- 
troy tlio whole Kshatiiya lace, and execulsMl his thnait by killing fiist 
Aijiiiia’s sons, and their followcis. “ Twenty-one tinu's,” it is said, he 
swejit away all Kshatriyas from the earth, and formed five lakes of blood 
in Saiuanfapuuehaka ; in which he satiated the manes of the Bhvigus.... 
lie then peifoi-med a grand sacrilice to Indra, and gave the earfli to the 
oflieialmg piicsts. Tie bestowed also a golden altar on the sage' 

Kashynpa I'his, by his jiei mission, tlie Bnihinans divided among 

themselves, deriving tJieiice the name of Klnin aviiyauas. Having 
given away the eartli to Iva.shjnijia, Parshmama himself dwells on the 
nuamtaiii i\laheiulia. Tluis did enmity arise between him and tlie 
Ivsliatriyas, and thus Avas the earth conipiered by Kama of boundless 
might.”f 

Thin Icgeiul, ^vllicll occtirs in other forms elsewhere, 
may have arisen from a very small beginning, to which 
we have already referred. J The only historical fact on 
which it can be founded, is that there were olden quarrels 

* See p. 237-8 of this work. 

t Muii’s Texts, i. pp. 150-7 M. Bh. iii. v. 11070, ct seij. 

I See before, p. 118. 
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about prerogative between Brahmans and Ksliatriyas. 
Ils intended Ijsson is the danger of Ksliatriyas trifling 
with Brahmans. 

In connexion with a description of the first age, ])nt 
into the inoutli of Ilnnnunin, it is mentioned that Brah- 
mans, Ksliatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shudras strictly observed 
tlie institutes of their own castes.* This representation was 
intemh'd as a hint for the present. In the context, sacri- 
ficing (for one’s self), giving of gifts, learning the Vedas, 
are said to he common to the three twice-born castes; 
while sacrificing for others and teaching, and taking alms 
belong to the Jirithmans, — protection fpainna) being the 
duty of the Ksliatriyas, supporting (posJunid) that of the 
Vaishyas, and service (^shnshrushdj that of the Shhdras.f 

The King Kahusba, the son of A'yns, and grandson 
of Puniravas mentioned in the Vedas, (who is represent- 
ed, in the first parvaj; as forcing even the Rishis to jiay 
him tribute, and to carry him upon their shoulders, in a 
palanquin,) is represented as found by Yudhishthira as a 
serpent, into which state he had been brought by the curse 
of one of them, Agastya Muni, whom he had touched 
with his foot. He is made to be bewail his pride and to 
ask deliverance from Yudhishthira, whose name had been 
given as his saviour by the Muni, on his begging his 
jiardon. It is added that Yudhishthira gave him a celestial 
form in which he ascended to heaven. The curse and 
its limitation were of course both from the Brahman, § 

M. Bh. iii. V. 11241. t iii- v. 11298 otseq. 

J Ib. i. V. 3151, ct seq. 

§ M. Bb. iii. v. 12108, et seq. Muir’s Texts, i, G8-0. 
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In the course of the alleged conversation between 
Yudhi.dithira and the Serpent now referred to, some of 
the principles of caste as affected by the progress of Indian 
society, arc curiously brought forward. 

The Serpent says : Who, 0 king Yudhi.dithira, is 
the Brahman, and what is Knowledge'? Declare your 
high judgment (in the case), I make inquiry of thee. 
Yudhishthira says : He in whom are seen truth, libem- 
lity, forgiveness, virtue, innocence, austere-devotion, and 
compassion, he, 0 king of Nagas, is according to the 
Smriti a Brahman. Knowledge, O Serpent, is Parabrah- 
ma, withoutpain, without pleasure, whither, upon having 
gone, they have no grief ; what more do you wish to be 
known ? The Serpent replies : The establishment of 
the four castes is with proof (authorized), and Brahma is 
also true. But even in Shudras, O Yudhi-flithira, are 
truth, liberality, wrathlessiiess, innocence, abstinence from 
killing, compassion. (The) knowledge (of Brahma?) 
is also without pain or pleasure, O Lord of men ; and 
without these (sensations), there is no other thing but 
Knowledge. Yudhi.dithira says : When in a Shudra 
there is a mark of virtue, and it is not in a Dvija, the 
Shudra is not a Shudra and the Brahman is not a Brah- 
man. The person in whom that mark of virtue is seen, 
O Serpent, is a Brahman; and the person in wliom it is 
not seen is a Shudra.”* The conversation is continued (I 
liere avail myself of Mr. Muir’s translation of it) : “ The 

Serpent said : If you regard him only as a Brahman 
whom his conduct makes such, then caste is of no avail 
until deeds are superadded to it. Yudhishthira replies: 

* M, Bh. iii. vv. 124G9, et seq. 
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O most sapient Serpent, the caste of mankind is difficult 
to determine, owing to the general confusion of classes. 
Men of all castes are continually begetting children on 
women of all castes : the speech, the mode of propaga- 
tion, the birth, the death, of all men are alike. This also 
is established by the word of rishis, and is authoritative, — 
‘ We who sacrifice,’ etc. Hence those who have insight 
into reality consider virtuous character to be the thing 
mainly to be desired. The natal rites of a male are 
enjoined to be performed before the section of the umbil- 
ical cord. [Sec Mann ii. 29]. Then Savitri (the Gayatri, 
Manu, ii. 77), becomes his mother, and the religious 
teacher his father. [Manu, ii. 170, 225.] He is on a 
level with a Shudra till lie is born in the Veda. [Manu, 
ii. 172.] In this division of opinions Manu Swayam- 
bhuva hath so declared. Again, though the prescribed 
ceremonies have been fulfilled? Yet, if good conduct is 
not superadded, there is considered to be, in that case, 
a great confusion of castes. I have before declared him 
to be a Brahman who aims at purity of conduct.”* There 
is something here like a statement of certain Buddhist 
objections to Caste, though with but a feeble reply to them. 

An account of the Deluge, much extended, and diflerent 
from that of the Shatapatha Brahmana which we have in- 
troduced into a former part of this work,t is given in the 
parva under notice. It differs from that which we have 
quoted, in this among other respects, that it does not men- 
tion the original residence of Manu.:j: 

* Muir’s Texts, i. 197. f See, before, p. 167 et seq. 

J M. Bh. iii. 12751, et seq. ’ The passage has been extracted and 
translated by Mr. Muir in his Texts, ii. 331-2. 
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Tlic S’U)ry of llie Brahman is enipliatically set fortli in 
the following' instructions given to yiulhishthira by the 
Ui.slii Markandeya, particularly in their conclusion : — “ The 
person possessed of these throe puiities — purity of speech^ 
purity of conduct, and purity by water (ablution) — is ^vorthy 
of heaven ; of this there is no doiiht. The Brahman Avho 
performs Saudhjfd morning and evening, repeating the 
holy, divine ijdyairi^ the mother of the Vedas, that Brah- 
man becomes by this divine (object) free from sin (nnshta- 
kUvishah). He is not to grieve for being a receiver of 
gifts, oven though of the earth and ocean (that is of the 
whole world). Whatever planets, as the sui> in the 
heavens, etc., may be fearful to him, they become to him 
prosperous, and more and more prosperous (or aye. Pursu- 
ing evil devils (pishitdshindhj* of horrible form and greal 
bulk, do not ill-treat the Brahman. From teaching, sacri- 
ficing, and taking gifts from others (whatever errors may 
occur?), there is no fault, as Brahmans are like the blazing 
lire (which consumes everything). Whether ill-instructed 
or well-instructed, wheth(;r vulgar or refined, Brahmans 
are not 1o be disregarded, being as (ire concealed in fishes. 
As kindled fire in tlie burning-ground (for the dead) is 
witliout fault, so the Brahman leanied or unlearned is a 
great deity.”f 

Even the Uakshasa Vibhishana, is made to utter respect 
for the Brahmans, by declining to use their instrument 

* Literally, flesh-eaters. 

f M. Bh. iii. vv. 13431-134:38. The following is the Sanskrit of 
the two last Shlokas of this passage : — 

f r^frsrr: rfg:r^r>s:r^ II 
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(that of prayer), while liis brother Ravaiia was beseeching 
Brahma to make liiiti invisible toliis foes.* 

(4.) Ill tlie Vinda Parva,-we have the distribution of 
works for the four castes respectively mentioned, as by 
Svayainbhuva' (Manu), a pmof that this portion of the 
work at least is posterior to that Code.f 

(5.) In the Udijoga Parva there is a repetition, with 
variations, of the story of the haughty king Nahiisha, 
evidently again brought foi*ward to show the danger of 
ill-treating the Brahmans.;}: 

(0.) In the BhUhma Parva occurs the well-known 
Bhagawad-Gita, or Soiig-of-God, containing the discourse 
between Krishna and Arjuna, in which the latter, party 
relates his liumane scruples about going into battle when 
•he crisis of the great war occurred, and the former gives 
a reply, which, to use the words of Mr. Milman, breathes 
the terrible sublime of pantheistic fatalism. The 
system of philosophy on which this remarkable episode 
is, in the main, founded, is that of the Yoija of Panlaiijali, 
in which liberation from further births, and absorption 
into the divine Spirit, (the great objects of desire accord- 
ing to Hindu speculation), are made dependent on the 
knowledge of Spirit and the practice of contemplative and 
ascetic devotion, so far as indiflerence to pleasure and 
pain and the suppression of emotional action are concern- 
ed. It is not altogether consistent or homogeneous 

* M. Bh. iii. 15913. Muir, ii. 433. 

t M. Bh. iv. 1457. So also in vv. 830-35 ; 1550-61 ; v. 3454 et 
seq., etc. See Muir i. pp. 69-73. 

J M. Bh. V. V. 345, et seq. § Quarterly Keview, vol. xiv. 
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throughout, and as pointed out by William de Humlxoldt, 
who viewed it as an important contribution to philosophy, 
has itself been })robabIy the subject of additions and 
interpolations, from various hands.* Notwithstanding 
its speculative character, it professes to show respect to 
what may be called the Hindu institutes. Its notices of 
Caste are very scanty. The existence of the mixed 
classes (Vama-sankara) it traces to vicious women.f 
It is probable that at the time it was composed, all il- 
legitimate children were reckoned to belong to the mixed 
castes, which, in the first instance, had originated from 
the division of labour. Fighting it represents as the 
supreme duty of the Kshatriya.:}; Probably with seces- 
sions to Buddhism, more tlian secessions from Caste, in 
view, but applicable to both, it sets forth the general apho^ 
rism : — ‘‘ One’s own religion, though worthless, is better 
than the religion of another, however well instituted (or 
followed) one’s own religion is profitable at death, while 
that of another beareth fear.”^ It represents Kri'^lina 
(as the Supreme) saying: “ They who are of the womb- 
of-sin, women, Vaisliyas, and Shudras shall go the 
supreme journey, if they take refuge with me; how much 
more my lioly worshippers, the Brahmans, and the 
Bajavshis.”|| In connexion with its notices of the three 
qualities of truth (saifua), passion (raja),zxiA darkness 

* For a translation of Humboldt’s Essay, by the late Rev. G. H. 
Weigle, see a valuable edition of the Bhagawad-Gitji in Sanskrit, Cana- 
rese,and English, published by the Rev. J. Garrett, at Bangalur, 1849. 

t jsrg uriw m'qro m. Bh. vi. v. 872. 

I M. Bh. vi. V. 909. § M. Bh. vi. v. 958. 

II M. B. vi. 1203-4. 
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(tama)^ it says, that, The sacrifice which is performed 
without the ordained rites, without the distribution of 
food, without the mantras, without dakshina, and without 
faitli is of the quality of darkness/’* The respective 
duties and qualities of the Brahman, Kshatriya, and 
y aishya, it declares in the usual form, as already given 
by us on its authority.f 

(7.) In the Drojia Parva, the Shddras, along with other 
peoples near the Indus, are mentioned as a people, J as in 
the Dig-vijaya, — ^a position consistent with that whicli we 
have supposed to have originally belonged to them.§ 

(8.) Ill the Karna Parva, it is mentioned that in tlic 
appointment of Karna to succeed Drona as general. Brah- 
mans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Sluiclras were unanimous 
(santmitdh),\\ 

In the same section the following passage occurs ; — ^‘The 
Bi'dliinans, according to the Sliruti, were created by Brahma 
from his mouth ; the Kshatra from his arms ; the Vaishyas 
from his thighs ; and the Shddras from his feet. Other 
distinctions of caste called Pratiloma and Avinloma were 
produced from them.^ This, 0 king, was from intercourse 
with strange females (those not belonging to one’s own caste). 
The Kshatriyas^ according to the Smriti, are protectors, 
collector (of tribute), and givers-of-largesses. Sacrificing 
for others, teaching, and taking pure alms, belong to the 
Brdhmans, Brahmans are established on the earth for the 
advantage of the people. The Vaishyas are in duty 


* M. Bh. vi. V. 1439. 
X M. Bh. vji. 183-4. 

II M. Bh. viii. 390. 


f See before, pp. 20, 38, 45. 
§ See before, p. 111. 

If See before, p. 63. 
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obligated to agriculture, keeping of cattle, and liberality. 
The Shudras arc appointed servants to the Brahma, Ksha- 
tra, and Visha. Tlie Sutas are appointed servants of tlio 
Brahma and Kshntra. It is not lieard (never enjoined) that 
a Ksliatriya should bo a servant to a Shta. I, a Mtod- 
dlidhhishi/tia, (Slialya is addressing Duryodhana) who am 
born of a Rajarshi family, O king, and who am addressed 
as a Mahavatha, am to be served and praised by Bandis, 

I wlio am, as above signified, O king, do not wish to be the 
charioteer of a Siitaputra.” Having got so dislionoured, 
I will certainly not fight Having asked (leave) of you, 
O son of Gandhart, I take my departure to my owyhome.”^ 
Duryodhana afterwards reminds Slialya, that a chariedeer 
may bo superior to the person driven (as was exemplified 
in the case of Krishna and Aijuna).! All tliis is in 
consistency with the orthodox view of Caste, as found in 
Manu and elsewhere.J 

In the context of the passages noAv referred to, much is 
said of the impurity of the Madrakas, and Gandharas, 
whose king was Shalya.§ Of the adjoining territories of 
the Bdhikas, the neighbours of the Madras, a most curious 
account is given, in a passage thus summarily translated by 
Professor H. H. Wilson ; — 

An old and excellent BrAhman xeviling the countries BAldka and 
Madra in the dwelling of Dhjritarashtra, related facts long known, and 
thus described those nations. External to the Himavan, and beyond the 
Ganges, beyond the Sarasvati and yamiina riveis and Kurukshetra, 
between five rivers, and the Sindhu as the sixth, are situated the 
B^hikas, devoid of ritual or observance, and tlicrefore to be shunned. 

* M. Bh. viii. V. 1367 et seq. f M. Bh. viii. v. 1621. 

+ See before, p. 53, et seq. § M. Bh. viii. 1837, et seq. 
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Their fig-tree is named Govardhana (i. e. the place of cow-killing); 
tlieir market place is Subhadram, (the place of vending liquor : at least 
so say the commentators), and these give titles to the doorway of the 
royal palace. A business of great importance compelled me to dwell 
amongst the Bahikas,and their customs are therefore well known tome. 
The chief city is called Sluikala, and the river Apagd. The people are 
also named Jarttikas ; and their customs are shameful. They drink 
spirits made from sugar and grain, and cat meat seasoned with garlic ; 
and live on flesh and wine : their women intoxicated appear in public 
places, with no other garb than garlands and perfumes, dancing and 
singing, and vociferating indecencies in tones more harsh than those of 
the camel or the ass ; they indulge in promiscuous intercourse, and are 
under no restraint. They clothe themselves in skins and blankets, and 
sound the cymbal and drum and conch, and cry aloud with hoarse 
voices. “ We will hasten to delight, in thick forests and in pheasant 
places ; we will feast and sport ; and gathering on the high ways spring 
upon the travellers and spoil, and scourge them.” In Shdkdla, a female 
demon (a Rakshasi) on the fourteenth day of the dark fortnight sings 
aloud, 1 will feast on the flesh of kinc, and quaff the inebriating 
spirit attended by fair and graceful females.” The Shiidra-like Bdliikas 
have no institutes nor saci'ifices ; and neither deities, manes, nor Brah- 
mans accept their offerings. They eat out of wooden or earthen plates, 
nor heed their being smeared with wine or viands, or licked by dogs, 
and they use equally in its various preparations the milk of ewes, of 
camels, and of asses. Who that has drank milk in the city Yugandhara 
can hope to enter Svarga ? Bahi and Hika were the names of two fiends 
in the Vipashd river; the Bdhikas arc their descendants and not of the 
creation ofBrahmd. Some say the are the name of the people, 

andBahikaof the waters. The Vedas are not known there, nor oblation, 
nor sacrifice, and the gods will not partake their food. The Prastlialas 
(perhaps borderers), Madras^ Gandhdms, A'rattas, Khashas, Vasas^ 
Atisindhts^ (or those beyond the Indus), Sanviras, are all equally in- 
famous. There one who is by birth a Brahman^ becomes a Kshatriyaj or 
a Vaishya^ or a Shfidra, or a Barber, and having been a barber becomes 
a Brahman again. A virtuous woman was once violated by A'ratta 
ruffians, and she cursed the race, and their women have ever since been 
unchaste. On this account their heirs arc their sister’s children, not 
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their own. All countries have their laws and gods : the Yavanas are 
wise, and pre-eminently brave; the Ml^chchas observe tlieir own ritual, 
but the Madrakas are worthless. Madra is the ordure of the earth ; it 
is the region of ebriety, unchastity, robbery, and murder : fie on the 
Panchanada people ! fie on the Aratta race 

From this it is evident tliat if ever the Madras and 
Bahlkas (or Vahikas) were under Aryan influence, tliey 
had contrived to make their escape from it at the period 
here represented. Some of the Caste customs of tlie 
A'ryas are here revealed by onr turning the vices cliargcd 
by the narrator into virtues. 

(9.) In the Shalya Parva, there are several stories 
setting forth the struggles of Vishvamitra to attain Brali- 
manhood.f Their intended lesson is like that pertaining 
to this matter found elsewhere : — The Brdhmanhood, 
after the formation of tlie first of the race of the head- 
born, was held was to be a privilege of birth, except when 
superhuman efforts were made by the favour of the gods 
to obtain its advantages. 

(10.) In the Sanptika Parva, Ashvatliamfi, tlie son 
of Drona, a Brahman, apologizes for his knowledge of war 
and the affairs of the Kshatriyas by pleading his own 
poverty, the sole cause of his abandonment of Brahma- 
nical works..]: Poverty is a great plea for remissness in 
caste observances even at the present day. 

(11.) In the Stn Parva, we find nothing bearing on 
Caste. The writers and framers of the Mahabhdrata have 

* M. Bh, viii. 2026, et seq. Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. pp. 108-9. 

•f M. Bh. ix. V. 2265, et seq. ; v. 2857, et seq. These passages are 
translated in Muir’s Texts, i- pp. 200-1 ; 202-204. 

X M. Bh. ix. V. 122-5. 
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refrained from discussing any of the questions raised 
respecting it \vith mourning women, 

(12.) In the S/umti Parva, Arjuna teaches that deatli 
in battle is better than all sacrifices for a Kshatriya. 

In the R^jadharmdnushdsana section of this division of 
the Bharata, therKB iamuch said on the religion and duty of 
kings, corresponding with what we find in the Law-books/ 
The Ifegendry respecting Parashurama and the alleged 
destruction of the Kshatriyas here appears in a very 
advanced and extended form. Tlie following is an 
abridgement of what is found respecting it in Mr. 
Muir’s Texts : — 

Jamadagni was father of Parashurdma, “ who became perfect in 
all science, thoroughly versed in archery, and the slayer of the Kshatri- 
yas, himself violent as flaming fire. By projntiating Malnideva he 
obtained among other things the irresistible axe, (parashu)^ Jrom which 
his name is derived. Arjuna, son of Kritavlrya, kingof the Haihayas, 
is here represented as a dutiful and religious monarch who, at an 
AshvamtMha (horse-sacrifice) bestowed on the Brdhmaiis the earth with 
its seven continents and mountains, which he had conquered with his 
thousand arms.” He had, however, been cursed by the sage A'pava 
(Vasishtha) to have those arms cut off by Parashurama. Being of a 
meek, pious, kind, and charitable turn of mind, the valiant Arjuna 
thought nothing of the curse ; but his sons, who were of a barbarous 
disposition, became the cause of his death. Unknown to their father, 
they took away Jainadagni’s calf, and, in consequence Parashurama 
attacked Arjuna, and cut oft’ his arms. Ilis sons relatiated by killing 
Jamadagni. Parashurama having vowed in consequence to sweep 
away all Kshatriyas from the earth, seized his weapons, and slaughter- 
ing the sons and grandsons of Arjuna, with thousands of the Haihayas, 
he cleared the earth of Kshatriyas, and converted it into a mass 
of ensanguined mud. Then, being penetrated by deep compassion, he 
went to the forest. After thousands of years had elapsed he was 

* See before, pp. 37-44. 
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taunted by Pardvasu, tlie grandson of Vishvdmitra, with having failed 
to fulfil his threat, and vainly boasted in public of having killed all the 
Kshatriyas, (as many of that tribe were there present), and with having 
withdrawn from fear; while the earth had again become overrun by 

them the Kshatriyas who had before been spared had now grown 

powerful kings. These however, being stung by Paravasu’s taunt, 
Parashurama now slew, with their children, and all the yet unborn 
infants as they came into the world. SomC) however, v-’ere preserved 
by their mothers. Having twenty-one times cleared the earth of 
Ksliatriyas, he gave her as a sacrificial fee to Kashliyapa at tlie con- 
clusion of the Ashvamedlia. Kashyapa, making a signal Avith hii liand, 
in Avhich he held the sacrificial ladle, that the remaining Kshatriyas 
should be spared, sent aAvay Parashurama to the shore of the southern 

ocean Having received dominion over the earth, Ka^hyapa made 

it an abode of J3rabmans, and himself Avithdrew to the forests. Shudras 
and Vaishyas then began to act lawlessly towards tlie avIa^cs of the 
Brahmans, and, in consequence of there being no government, the 
weak were oppressed by the strong, and no one Avas master of his 
property The earth being distressed by the Avicked, in conse- 

quence of that disorder, descended to the lower regions, etc. This 
goddess earth then supplicated Kashyapa for protection, and for a king. 
She had, slie said, preserved among the females many Kshatriyas who 
had been born in the race of the Haihayas, and Avhom she desir-ed for 
her protectors.” Among these are mentioned Sarvakarinu, tire son 
of Saudiisa, ** whom the tender-hearted priest Pariishara hud saved, 
performing, though a Brahman, all irreirial offices, ( Sarvakarmam) 

for him like a Sliiidra, — whence the prince’s name ‘All these 

Kshatriyas’ descendants have been preserved in different places If 

they protect inc I shall continue unshakeii. Their fathers and grand- 
fathers were slain on my account >>y lidrrra, energetic in action. It is 
incumbent on me to avenge their cause. For I do not desire to be 
always protected by au extraordinary person [ ? such as Kashyapa ?J ; 
but I Avill be content with an ordinary ruler (?). Let this be speedily 
fulfilled.’ KAshyapa then sent for those Kshatriyas who had been 
pointed out by the earth, and installed tliem in the kingly office.”* 


Muir’s Texts, i. pp. 157-159. M. Bh. xii. v. 1745, ct seq^. 
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This legendry, as we have already hinted,* may have 
had but a very slender beginning. For its extension 
there may have been a strong motive at the time it 
assumed the form now given. This motive, I venture to 
think, was the disparagement of the Kshatriyas at the 
time when the Buddhist faith, patronized by the Ksha- 
triyas, began to prevail. But this matter we may after- 
wards notice. 

Prithu, (the son of Vena, mentioned as a refractory 
king by Manuf), is represented in the Parva before us 
as very respectful to the chief of the twice-born. In 
thought, deed, and word,’’ it was enjoined upon him, 
‘‘ take on thyself, and constantly renew the engagement 
(pratijnd) to uphold the earthly Brahma (Vedic ser- 
vices)... And promise that thou will exempt the Brah- 
mans from punishment, and preserve society from the 
confusion of castes. The son of Vena then addressed the 
gods headed' by the Risliis: ‘ The illustrious Brahmans, 
the chief of men, shall be venerated by me.’J In this 
veneration much moral excellence was concentrated, ac- 
cording to Brahmanical notions. In the context, a fanci- 
ful derivation of the name Kshatriya is thus given ; — 
“The Kshatriya is so called from saving the Brahmans 
from Kshata (hurt).”<§ 

Long discussions are carried on between Bhishma and 

before, p. 148. f Manu, vii. 41. 

$ M. Bh. xii. V. 2221, et seq. 

§ mmRt Wa-arroTTW: WrWT M. Bh, xii. v. 2247 . Kskatra 

really means “power”; and Kshatriya, “ a possessor of power.” Sec 
before p. 108. 
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Yudliishtliira oii the subject of Caste, in which the 
exaltation of the Brahman, his four ashramas, and Ijis 
six works, are specified in tlie usual form^ while it is said 
that the Kshutriyas are to exercise their power in subor- 
dination to and with the advice of the Brahmans. 

In connexion with the matters now referred to, some 
light is cast by the following passage (translated by Mr. 
Muir) on the accommodations made by the A ryas with 
the Dastjus^ when they were able to proselytize them. 
Bhiirhma repeats in it in a conversation alleged to have 
taken place between king Mandhata and Indra: — 

The Yavana«, KirdtnSf GandbnraSf Chinas, Shavaras,* Varvaras, 
bhakas, Tushdras, Kankas, Pahlavaa, Andliras, Madras, Paiindras, 
PuUiidas, Kaiuathas, Ivambojas, men sprunp; from P>rdbmanB and 
from Ksliatriyas, persons of the Vaishya and Shudra castes— ‘how shall 
these people of difForent countries practise duty, and what rules shall 
kings like me prescribe for those who are living as Dasyus ? Instruct 
me on these points, for thou [Indra] art the fiiend of our ICshatriya 
race.^ Indra answers : All the Dasyus should obey their parents, their 
spiritual directors, and anchorites, and hings. It is also their duty 
to perform the ceremonies ordained in the Vedas. They should sacri- 
fice to the Pitris, construct wells, buildings for the distribution of 
water, and resting places for travellers, and should on proper occasions 
bestow gifts on the Brahmans. They should practise innocence, 
veracity, meekness, purity, and iiioffcnsiveness ; should maintain their 
wives and families ; and make a just division of property. Gifts 
should be distributed at all sacrifices by those wlio desire to prosper. 
All the Das7/us should offer costly j)dka oblations. Such duties as 
those, which have been ordained of old, ought to be observed by all 
people. Mdndliatri observes : In tliis world of men, Dasyus are to 
be seen in all castes, living, under another garb, even among men 
of the four orders (rts/irain«s). Indra replies : ‘ When criminal justice 
lias perished, and the duties of Government are disregarded, mankind 
become bewildered through the wickedness of their kings. When 
this Krita age has come to a close, innumerable mendicants and 
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hypocrites shall arise, and the four orders become disorganized. Dis- 
regarding the excellent paths of ancient duty, and impelled by passion 
and by anger, men shall fall into wickedness.”* 

Though this is certainly not one of the earlier portions 
of the Maliahliarata, it is possessed of importance, as 
illustrating the method of bringing foreign tribes within 
the i^ale of Brahmanism. The jB'ophecy with which it 
concludes shows that it was written when the glory of that 
system of social life and religion was, in the Indian point of 
view, beginning to pass away. Curious matter is added to 
it respecting the c^ils which occur when Kshatriyas fail to 
dischai’go their duty of protection. f In the context, Ihe 
orthodox vie^y of the origin of the four primitive castes is put 
into \\ie moutli of tlic god V ayu, who concludes hy saying to 
Bhishma, ‘‘ The Brahman was born immediately after the 
earth, the T^ord of all creatures, to jn'otect the treasury of re- 
ligion. Therefore [the creator] constituted the Kshatriya 
the controller of the earth, a second Yama to l)ear the rod, 
for the satisfaction of the people. And it was BrahmiVs ordi- 
nance that the Vaishya should sustain these three castes with 
money and corn ; and that the Shiidra slionld serve them. 
The son of Ila [Pururavas] then enquires: tell me, Vayu, 
whose should the earth, with its wealth, rightfully be, the 
Brahman’s or the Kshatriya s ? Vayu replies, Whatever 
exists in the world belongs to the Brahmans in right of pri- 
mogcnitui’e and headship.” j; Exhortations exliorting Brah- 
mans and Kshatriyas to agree (with this recognition) follow.§ 

• Muir’s Texts, i. p. 180. M, Bh, xii. v. 2420. 

M. Bli. xii. V. 2540, et seq. 

:j: M. Bh. xii. V. 2749, et seq. Muir’s Texts, pp. 33-4. 

§ M. Bh. xii. V. 2803, 2936, etc. 
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A detailed account is given of an alleged conversation 
between Vishvainitra and a Chandala about a proposal made 
by the sage to eat a dog’s thigh in a season of famine. It 
was when this savoury dish was cooked and ready, that 
Vishvamitra by a lieavy fall of rain was prevented from 
carrying his fully formed purpose into effect. The Chan- 
dala is represented as standing out against the use of the 
extraordinary meal.* Maim alludes to the Icgendf as an 
illustration of what may be lawfully done for the sustenation 
of life in times of difficulty. J A Brahman (Gautama) is 
represented as having assimilated himself to the Mlechchas 
(alias Dasyus, according to the notice), while ^dwelling 
among them on a begging excursion. He was recalled to 
duty, however, by another Brahman visitor.^ 

The following passage, which I give as translated b> 
Mr. Muir, contains a statement of the origin of Caste 
different from all which we have yet noticed; while at 
the same time, it is more moderate than many of the Brali- 
mannical teachings which have passed before our view. 

“ Brigu speaks : Braliina thus formerly created the Praj}lpatiH(Brah~ 
nianas) distinguished by I)is own energy, and in splendour equalling 
the sun and fire. The loj'd then formed truth, righteousness, devo- 
tion, eternal Vedas, virtuous practice, and purity for [the attainment 
of] heaven. lie also formed the Devas, Danavas, Gandharvas, Daityas, 
Asuras, Mahoragas, Yakshas, Kakshasas, Nfigas, Pishfichas, and men. 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisliyas, and Shudras, and other tribes [or 
castes] of living creatures. The colour \yarnay meaning primarily 
colour and afterwards caste] of the Brahmans was white ; that of the 
Kshatriyas red ; that of the V^aishyas yellow ; and that of the Shudras 
black. 

* M. Bh. xii. V. 5830-5420. f Manu x. 108. 

^ Manu X. 108. § M. Bh. xii. v. 6295, et seq. 
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“ Bharaclwrij a hero rejoins : if the cast {varnh) of the four castes 
is distinguished by their colour [vama], then we perceive in all the 
castes a confusion of caste [or colour]. Desire, anger, fear, cupidity, 
grief, anxiety, hunger, fatigue, prevail over all ; [‘ sarvcsham nn 
prabhavati the reading of the Calcutta edition can scarcely be correct ;] 
by what, then, is caste distinguished ? [They have in common all] 
the bodily secretions, with phlegm, bile, and blood ; and the bodies 
of them all decay : by what then is caste distinguished ? There are 
innumerable kinds of things moving and stationary : how is the class 
[or caste] of all these different classes of creatures determined ? 

“ Bhrigu replies : there is no distinction of castes ; this whole world 
is from [or is formed of] Brahma ; for having been formerly created 
by him, it became separated into castes in consequence of works. 
Those red-limbed Br/thmans [twice born] who were fond of sensual 
pleasure, fiery, irascible, prone to daring, and who had forsaken their 
duties, fell into the condition of Kshatriyas. The yellow Brdhmans 
who derived their livelihood from cows, and agriculture, and did not 
practise their duties, fell into the state of Vaishyas. The Brdhmans 
who were black, and had lost their purity, who were addicted to 
violence and lying, who were covetous and subsisted by all kinds of 
work, fell into the position of Shudras. Being thus separated by these 
their works, the Brdhmans became of other castes. Keligious cere- 
monies and sacrifice have not been ahvays forbidden to [all] these. 
Thus these four castes, whose speech [Saraswati] is from Brahma [or 
Brahmanical ?]*, were formerly instituted by Brahma ; but by their 
cupidity fell into ignorance. Brahmans are dependent on the Vddas 
[brahma] ; their devotion does not perish, while they constantly main- 
tain the Veda, its observances and rules. The Veda [brahmajwas 
created the chief of all things : they who do not know it are not Brdh- 
mans. Of these [of those who are not Brdhmans ?] there are many 
other classes of different sorts in different places, Pishdehas, Rdkshasas, 
Pidtas, various classes of Miechhas, who have lost all knowledge, 
sacred and profane, and follow whatever observances they please. 
Other creatures with the initiation of Bra,hnian8, who have ascertained 

* See Inclische Stiulien, vol. ii. 194 note, where Dr. Weber regards this passage 
as intimating that at an early period of Indian history the Shddras spoke the 
‘.amo language as the other caste-s. 
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their proper duties, are created by other Rishis throupjh their own 
devotion. Tliis creation, proceeding from the primeval god, having 
its root in Brahma, and unperishable, is called the mental creation, 
devoted to duty. 

“ Bharadwiija now enquires : Avhat constitutes a Brahman, a 
Kshatriya, a Vaishya, or a Shudra ? tell me, O most eloquent of 
Brahmanical sages. 

Bi’igu replies : he who is pmre, consecrated by the natal and other 
initiatory ceremonies, who duly studies the Veda, practises the six 
kinds of works, and the rites of purification, who eats of oflerings, is 
attached to his religious teacher, is constant in austerities, and 
devoted to truth, is called a Brahman, lie in whom are seen truth, 
liberality, inofFensiveness, innocence, modesty, compassion, and devo- 
tion — is declared to be a Brahman. lie who pursues the diUies derived 
from the function of protection ( Ksliatlm)^ who studies the Veda, and 
is addicted to giving and receiving, — is called a Kshatriya. He wlio 
quickly enters among (?) cattle, (this seems to be a jday upon words, 
to connect tlie word Vaisluja with the root vish^ to enter,) is addicted to 
agriculture, and acquisition, wlio is pure, and studies the Vedas, — is 
called a Vaishya. He who is unclean is addicted constantly to all 
kinds of food, performs all kinds of works, has abandoned tbe Veda, 
and is destitute of pure observances, — is called a Sliiidra. And this 
is the mark of a Sbiidra, and it is not found in a twice-boin man : tlio 
Shudra will be a Shiidra, but the Biahmun not a Brahman.”* 

The three Vainas, according to Parasliara, arc required 
to observe tlieir respective works, as often enjoined. A 
Shudra, however, may practise merchandise, tbe keeping of 
cattle, masonry, playing, acting, the selling of spirits and 
flesh, tbe selling of iron and leather. What is not agreeable 
to usage is not to be done.j' It is evident from this that 
the Shudras by this time were not all in a state of slavery. 

( 1 3.) In the Anushasana Parva, there are many notices 
of Caste as well as in the Shanti Parva, now refciTed to. 

* Muir’s Texts i. 38-40. M. Bh. xii. v. 6930, et se(i 

I M. Bh. xii. V. 10794, et seq. 
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The Brahman (theoretically viewed) is said to be free 
of anger.* * * § 

Tlie question, How did Vishvamitra become a Brahman 
(witlioiit transmigrating into another body) is again put 
and answered. References are made to his reported auster- 
ities and exploits, and it is said that Richlka, the father of 
Shimahsheplia, '' infused into him the Brahmanhood.”t 

A Brahman tliough only ten years of age is fitted, it is 
said, to be a guru of a Ksliatriya a hundred years old. 
Tlie Braliman is the father ; the Ksliatriya the son. It is 
in lack of a Brahman tliat a KshaHiya has sovereignty in 
the earth. J 

The Clianddla, according to the fictional system, is said 
to derive liis birtli from a Brahman motlicr and a barber 
father.^ 

The entertainers of Cows and Bnihmans and tlie follow- 
ers of truth need fear no evil.H The females of the bovine 
race and the chief of the twice^born are often mentioned 
together throughout the Mahdbhdrata as objects of religi- 
ous veneration and attention. 

The law of inheritance as 'affecting the offspring of 
Brahmans by wives of different classes is thus in substance 
stated: The property of a Brahman being divided into 
ten parts, four of these fall to the offspring by a female 

* M. Bli. xiii. 2G. 

f M. Bh. xiii. v. 2G0. See on the legends here recited, Muirs 
Texts, i. 111-112. 

I M. Bh. xiii. v. 394-5. More occurs in the context about the 
pre-eminence of the Bnihman. 

§ M. Bh. xiii. V. 1882. H M. Bh. xiii. 2035. 
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Brahman ; three, to that by a female Kshatriya ; two, to 
that by a female Vaisbya; and one to that by a Shudra.* 

The origin of the Parasbava, Ugra, Sdta, Vaideliaka, 
Maudgalya, Bandi, Magadlia, Ni?hada, Ayogava, Taksha, 
Sairandhra, M^idhiika, Madgura, Shvapaka, Sangandha, 
Madranabha, Pukkasa, Kshiidra, Andhra, Kdravara, Paii- 
dusanpaka, Aliindaka, and of some other Castes is given 
in the fictional form found in Mann and in the table which 
we have already inserted, f 

The story of Parashurama and Vislivamitra is again 
repeated with variations. Mr. Muir, who gives it at 
length, asks, Is the legend intended to accoitnt for a 
real fact? Was Parashurama of a sacerdotal tribe, and 
yet by profession a warrior, just as Vislivamitra was con- 
versely of royal extmction, and yet a priest by profession.” 

The rules to be observed in the giving of gifts and 
practising liberality {ddndharma) are laid down with par- 
ticularity. The fruit of the gift of a cow by a Brahman 
distinguished for truth and duty is equal to that of a 
thousand (in ordinary circumstances). I'hc fruit of a simi- 
lar gift by a Kshatriya of •this character is equal to that 
enjoyed by a Brahman. That ofa Vaishya is that of five 
hundi’ed ; and of a Shfidra, of the fourth (of the Brahman’s 
merit, or two hundred and fifty).^ A long conversation on 
the merit of the gift of cows conducted between Saud4sa 

* M. Bh. xiii. v. 2ol0, et seq. 

t M. Bh. xiii. 2565, et. seq. See before, pp. 55-59 ; 65-70. 

X Muir’s Texts i. 169-171. M. Bh. xiii. 2718, et. seq. 

§ M. Bh. xiii. v. 3575-79. See the context for the institutes 
about Ddnadharma. 
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and Vasislitlia, follows.* The teachings of Vasishtha are 
in reply to the question, “ What, O sinless Lord, is declared 
to he the purest thing in the three worlds, hy constantly 
observing which a man may acquire the highest merit 
(puni/aniutfaniamy'? They specify, amongst other things, 
the heavens {loJcas) into which the givers of cows, of parti- 
cular colours and trappings and conditions as to calves 
and milk, enter after death. They called forth, according 
to the legend, great lil)erality from Saiidiisa, who in conse- 
quence attained to the heavens,” — a plurality of these 

heavens” being intimated without that individual speci/i- 
cation which, with reference to his personal identity, it 
might have been didicult to indicate. 1 once ventured to 
propose this question to a Brahman casuist : Into what 

heaven or heavens does the giver of cows of different 
characters, eacli meriting a particular heaven, actually 
enter”? lie seemed unwilling to give any answer. I 
expected him to have said, lie will get a choice.” 

Another story about Parashurama apjiears in this neigh - 
hourhood. It is thus given by Mr. Muir: — 

“ It begins as follows : ^ K/una, son of Jamadagni, having thrice 

seven times cleaved the world of Kshatriyas, and conquered the whole 
earth, performed the horse-sacrifice, venerated by Briihmans and 
Kshatriyas, which confers all objects of desire, which cleanses all crea- 
tures, augments power and lustre; and became thereby sinless and 
glorious. He did not, however, feel relieved in his mind, but enquired 
of the Rishis skilled in the scriptures, and the gods, wdiat was that 
which most perfectly cleansed a man Avho hatl committed deeds of 
violence; for he felt compunction for what he had done. The Rishis 
skilled in the Vedas and Shastras replied, let the Bruliriians be the 
objects of your liberality, as the authority of the Vedas requires ; 
and let the Brahman Rishis be further consulted in regard to the 

M. Bh. xiii. V. 3735—3801. 

35 
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means of lustration.’ Parasluinima accordingly consulted Va.sisLtlia, 
Agastya, and Kasbya[)a. They replied that he should bestow cows, 
land, and other property, and especially gold, the purifying power of 
which was very great : ‘as those who bestow it, bestow the gods;’ — a 
proposition which is thus compendiously proved : ^ for Agni compre- 
hends all the gods; and gold is of the essence of Agni.’ In regard to 
the origin of this precious metal, Vasishtha tells a very long story, 
how it was born by the goddess Gangi to Agni, by whom she had been 
impregnated, and was the son of that god. ‘ Thus was gold born the 

offspring of Jatavedas (Agni), the chief of gems and of oina- 

inents, the most pure of all pure things, the most auspicious of all 
aus])icious objects ; and one with the divino Agni, the lord Prajii})ati. 
it must be highly consolatory for those wlio are disposed to be liberal 
to the Brahmans, to be assured that the gift of gold has synch a high 
mystical, as well as (iurnnit excliange.able, value. ‘ Jhirashuraina,’ 
the stoi’y concludes, * after being thus addressed by Yasislitlui, gave 
gold to the Bj'iihmaus, and was freed from sin.’ 

A dirty story is told about tlie birth of the groat Brtili- 
nian Bhrigii, of wliose origin various accounts are given in 
tlie Hindu writings. f 

Arjuna is represented as disputing the power and an- 
tliority of tlie Brahmans, and as boasting of his own 
})i*0Avess as a Ksliatriya. The god Vayu is tlien bronglit 
in repeating various stories, to rebuke his presumption, 
and establish the priestly pre-eminence. When the earth, 
offended by king Anga who wished to present it to tlie 
Brahmans as a sacrificial fee, was about to depart in a 
pet to the world of Brahma, the sage Ka.shyapa (a Brali- 
myii) entered into her, and she became rcplenislicd will) 
grass and idants, and then did obeisance to Ka.sliyapa, and 
became liis daughter. Aiigiras made a potation of the 
waters, and then tilled the whole earth with a great Hood. 

* Muir’s Texts, i. pp. 1G2-63. M. Bh. xiii. v. 3960, ot seq. 

I See Muir’s Texts, i. pp. 152-53. 
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Gautama cursed Purandara (the god Tndra) for an evil- 
affection for his wife Ahalya, and yet esca})ed injury by 
his daring. The Brahmans made the ocean salt by 
their curse. Aurva alone destroyed the great Kshatriya 
family of the T^dajanglias. Agni himself is a Brahman, 
receiving the offerings of the whole world. Utathya 
called the god Varuna a “robber/’ for carrying off his 
wife; and in his rage compelled restitution by drinking 
up all the sea, of which Varuna (in his modern aspects) 
is su])po3ed to be the guardian. Agastya protected the 
gods from the enraged Asuras and Danavas, when they 
aj)pealed to him for protection ; and expelling the Dana- 
yas from heaven made them fly to the south. Vasislitha, 
on another occasion, also protected the gods^, including 
Indra, from the Daiiavas, all of whom he burnt up. 
Atri, too, prob'cted the gods from their enemies. Cha- 
yavana, the powerful, forced r?idra to drink the Soma wdth 
the Ashviiis, frightening him by a fearful monsbT, named 
Mada, which he created for the occasion. When 
Jndra and the gods had fallen into the mouth of this 
Mada, and thus lost heaven ; and when the demon Kapas 
had deprived them of the earth, they betook themselves, 
on the advice of Brahmd, to the Brahmans, who hurled 
forth their fires and destroyed Kapas. Given the truth 
of all these stories, we need not wonder at Arjuna saying, 
“ I live altogether and always for the Brahmans: I am 
devoted to the Brahmans, and do obeisance to them conti- 
nually.”* How suitable to the omnipotent sons of Brah- 

* M. Bh. xiii. 7187-7853. See Muir’s Texts, i. pp. 103-169. 
Tlie.se stories of tlie Malidbhdrata are similar to those to which wo 
have referred at pp. 23-25 of this woik. 
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ma would have been the counsel of tlie poet Cowper : — 

Beware of too a .sense 

Of your own wortli and consequence. 

The man wlio dreams himself so great, 

And lus importance of such weight, 
d'liat all around in all that’s done 
Must move and act for Him alone, 

Will learn in school of tribulation 
The folly of his expectation. 

(14.) In the Ashvamedha, or Horse-Sacrifice Parva, 
we have some valuable geographical information given in 
connexion with the wandering* of tlie horse previous to its 
being presented to the god Indra; but its indicatioiif^we liave 
already noticed on the authority of Professor J.(assen/ 

In the latter Parvas we have not found any informa- 
tion respecting Caste worthy of abstracting, though their 
tone is altogether consistent with its spiritf 

Having given, as we have passed along, most of the 
legends respecting Parashurama and the destruction of 
the Kshatriyas, we may turn back to a notice of a renewed 
race of Kshatriyas, said to have been produced by the 
intercourse of Brahmans with Kshatriya women. At 
this time, it is added, the Brahmanical Jaith was well 
observed, the Brahmans being well instructed in the 
Vedas, their Angas, and the Upani.fhads ; the Kshatriyas 
being liberal in their Dakshina to Brahmans ; the Vaishyas 
cultivating their fields without cows (i. c., only by bul- 
locks ;) the Shiidras not presuming to pronounce the 
Vedas; and all the Castes (Vanias) following their dis- 

* Sec before, pp. 245, et seq. 

*(■ For a reference to Gokarna, Prabbasa, and Dvdravati, etc., see M. 
Bb. xiv. V. 2477, et seq. 
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tinctive works.* The general doetriiie of orthodox 
Hindus is tliat the Kshatriyas as a body luive disappear- 
ed. The probable reason of this allegation, as we have 
already hinted, was tlie countenance given by the Ivsha- 
triyas to tlie Buddhist heresy. The spread of this heresy 
gave an importance and expansion among the Brahmans 
to the legends about Parashurarna which they did not 
originally possess ; and that very mucli to the annoyance 
of the professing Kshatriyas of tlie present day, who are 
very unwilling to have their desired position in the 
Indian community in any way (|uestioned. 

In no work of the classical literature of the Hindus 
has so much been done, by interpolations and apocryjihal 
additaments, to upliold Caste as in tlie Mahabharata. 
That large work, with its numerous didactic episodes 
and interludes, is as great a strong-liold of Caste as any 
of the Indian law-books, to whicli, from its references to 
them, it is obvious tliat large portions of it are posterior. 
It rna}^ be characterized as the great fountain of Indian 
popular instruction. Its influence exceeds that of all tlie 
Puranas put together, though they themselves to a con- 
siderable extent harmonize with it. The provincial 
poetry, — as that of the Maratlias, — continually draws 
from its almost inexhaustible stores. Most injurious is the 
common idea formed of it by the Hindus, that the bulk of 
it is veritable history as well as exciting and amusing 
poetry. A translation of the whole of it into English is 
certainly a desideratum. Notwithstanding* the care 
bestowed on the edition of the text printed at Calcutta, a 
collation of the older manuscripts is also a desideratum.'!' 

M. Bh. i. V. 2458, et seq. 

t A lithographed edition of the work is in the press in Bombay. 
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VII. — The Buddhist View of Caste. 

On onicriiig on this snl)ject it is nccossavy for ns to 
mark the jnesciil stage of onr chronological cadvancemcnt. 
We view Dr. Max Miiller’s date of the Sutra period, 
— from 000-200 ])efore Christ, — as correct enough for 
general j)ractical purposes. It is ahundantly evident from 
the notices wliicli we have given, from even the earliest of 
this series of works, that the Caste system had reached its 
maturity when they were prepared. Jt is also manifest 
from the Aranyakas and (Jpanisliads, that even h^ore this 
time, Indian speculation, in whicli it is admitted on all 
hands Buddhism originated, had made considcrahlc pro- 
gress. With Caste, then, Buddhism had to deal. Its 
peculiar treatment of this institution, as we shall immediate- 
ly see, was one of the principal causes of its rapid establisli- 
ment in India. Buddhism in its most important social 
aspect was a reaction against Caste, the tyranny of which 
multitudes had heguii to feel to he imhearahle, though 
previous to its origin tliey had considered themseh es unahle 
to assail the religions foundations on which it was supposed 
to rest. The Brahmans, the inventors and guardians of 
Caste, had up to the time of Buddha been nearly omnipotent 
in Indian society. 

The word Buddha is not a name, hut an appellative. 
It means the ‘‘ intelligent-one,” or the party possessed of 
intelligence (in the sense of omniscience). The proper 
name of the individual on whom it is conferred is unknown, 
as is the case with those of not a few of the most celebrated 
of the Hindu religionists. Other common denominations 
of Buddha were Shdkya Muniy the Sage of the Shakya 
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tribe; Shakya Pmhhu, the Sliakya Lord ; ShdkyaSmhay 
the 8h aky a L* oil (or majestic one); Prabhu Gautama^ 
the distiiignished one of the Gautama family ; Bhagaraf, 
tlie worshipful one, emphatically so called ; Siddhdria, 
the one who has obtained perfection ; and Tatlidyata, the 
one who has passed (into total liberation or extinction^.* 
Buddlia (who is represented by his followers as having 
a pre-existent heavenly state obtained by his merits in 
former births) belonged originally to the Kshatriya Caste, of 
the early intluence of which in Indian speculation we have 
already seen some notices.f His father was Shuddhodana, 
the king of Kapilavastu or Kapilapura,;]: the estate of 

Kapila” or ‘‘ city of Kapila/' probably so named from its 
proximity to what may have been the hermitago of tlieRishi 
Kapila, the reputed founder of the Sankliya or Numeral 
System of the Indian Schoolmen, to certain of whose doc- 
trines some of those of Buddha bear a considerable resem- 
blance. His mother, Maya or Mayadevi, daughter of 
king Suprabuddha,§ is said to have died seven days after 
Lalitii Vistara, in in\ilt toe. 

f See before, pp. 289-240, ‘‘ Kumdrilii [ilie commentafor on the 
IVHiniinsa] always speaks of Buddlia as a Kshatriya who tried to become 
a Brahman.” Muller’s Hist, of Sans. Lit, j). 79. 

J Lalita Vistara, adh. xii. xv. xvi. Life of Shi'ikya by A. Csoma 
Korosi, in As. Res. vol. xx. pp. 28G, et seq. 

§ ‘‘ There was a consultation again among the gods in what form 
Boilh'mtia should enter into the womb or body of the woman whom 
he had chosen to become his mother. A young elephant with six 
adorned trunks, such as has been judged proper in Brahmanical works, 
was preferred. lie therefore leaving Tushita [said to be a heavenj de- 
scends, and in the form of an elephant, enters by the right side or cavity 
of the body of Mayddevi, the wife of Shuddhodana.” The child 
came out by her right side.” See A. Csoma Kdrdsi, ut sup. 
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his birth. He was reared under the care of her sister, 
Gautami. His early days gave indications of future promise ; 
and many extravagant and incongruous legends connected 
witli them are related by his followers. In his youth, it is 
said, he was put to school (shdldlipi, hall -of- writing), where 
he greatly astonished his master, who was named Vishvami- 
tra,by his knowledge of sixty kinds of writing, terrene and 
celestial.* The party chosen for him as a wife was ttopa, 
the daughter of Dandapani, like himself of the Shakya 
race, for she is often spoken of as the Shakya Kanya 
(daughter, or lady).f Two other spouses were given to him 
according to the Tibetan accounts. By one of his w^ves, the 
name of whom is variedly given in the Buddhist wri tings, J 
he had a son named Rahula. Marriage did not in his case 
interfere with the meditation and rellection to which he was 
early addicted. At the age of twenty-nine he renounced 
the world; deeply affected by its prevailing miseries. He 

* At the time of liudclha’s birth, literal \Yi’iting was probably not 
practised by the Indians, thongh it was in use somewhat before the 
third century before Christ. See Autlft;r’s India Tliree Thousand 
Years Ago, pp. 31-30; and, more particularly. Max Mailer’s Hist, 
of Anc. S. Lit. pp. 407-324. Among the kinds of writing said to be 
known to Buddha, were those of Ajiga (the BhagaliDur territories), 
Bttnga (Bengal), Magadha, Dravida^ and hludn (or Kanadi, the Canarese 
country ?), the Dahdiim, the Ugm, the Darda, the Kashga, the Chinay 
the JIun a, the U tiara ■ Knnij the Apara-Gauda, the Eastern-Videha. 
Lalita-Vistara, adh, x. (Cal. ed. pp. 143-144). Csoma Koiosi (As. 
Kes. XX. p. 200) mentions the lipi ol the Yavanas, (or Greeks) as one of 
those known to Buddha; but that is not specified in the Calcutta 
edition of the Lalita-Vistara. 

I Lai. Vist. adh. xii. 

\ Burnouf, Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 164. Mahavanso, p. 9. As. 
Kes. XX, p. 200. 
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became the pupil of a Brabmaii. at Vaisbali, and aftenvards 
of another faidons Brahman at Rajagriha, the capital of 
Magadha. Simple austerities, however, were not to his 
taste. With five of his fellow-disciples he retired into soli- 
tude near the village of Uravelaya (afterwards Buddhagaya), 
where for six years he resided, maturing his own peculiar 
system of faith. Varanasi, or Benares, was the next 
place which enjoyed the liglit of his presence. He was 
afterwards invited by king Biinhisara to Rajagrilia, at 
which place and in its neighbourhood lie is said to have 
discoursed to his disciples, teaching them the misery of 
birth and the desirableness of its terininalion. It was per- 
haj)s the favour extended to him by Bimbisara which led to 
the mui*der of that king, by his sou Ajatasbatru. From Ra- 
jagrihahe \\cnt to Shiavasti,the capitalof Kosbala,wdiere he 
lived and lectured in a distinctive building erected for him 
and his disciples by an opulent merchant named Anatha- 
pinrldda, and where he succeeded in the conversion to his 
faith of Praseiiajita, the king of that ]ocalij >. After twelve 
years’ absence be visited bis native jdace, on which occasion 
hir own tribe professed tlieir adherence to Ins doctrines. 
His own wife and aunt (his foster-motlier) are said to 
have been the fir^ of his female disciples and devotees. 
He afterwards revisited Rajagriha, where ho could ulti- 
mately claim Ajatasbatru as a disciple. He also revisited 
VaisbaH ; and at about the age of seventy- five he died 
in> forest near Kushinagara, to which city he J^ad been 
bending his footsteps. His death occurred according to 
Professor Lassen in the year 543, and according to Dr. 
Max Muller, in the year 477, before Christ.** 

** For a review of the question of the date of Buddha’s death, see 
Muller’s Histr of S. Lit. pp. 260, et seq. (which contains the references 

36 
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The doctrines of Buddha, metapli3"sically viewed, were of 
an atheistic character, as, like Kapila, his predecessor, he 
denied that there is any proof of the existence of a creative 
and superintenditig providence, and resolved all the 
objects, combinations, organizations, and phenomena, 
which indicate divine volition, design, creation, adapta- 
tion, and guidance, info mere nature, proximity, deve- 
lopment, and growth.* lie was an indevout specu- 
latist; but as an instructor he was aided by concurrent 
circumstances, and produced a greater effect on the 
mind and practice of India, and through his discijdes 
on the adjoining countries, than any other oT India's 
sons. This eflbct was not so much the result of his 
negative spiritual and metaphysical teaching, — denying 
the existence of Deity, and holding out as thesuuiinuin 
bonurn after death, nirrdiia . — the extinction of being, or 
as some writers arc inclined to i)elieve, the extinction of 
conscious being, at death, f — but of liis moral and 

to L.'isson) ati'l r4(>l(1slnclvcr’s Mnn ,iva Kalpa Si'ili-a, Intrcdiiction, p, 
230-2.3i. I\[i. d\)nin()ur (Maliavanso, Inriodiict ion, p xlvili.), was 

awar(3 of tlio diiriculty offixiiin^ the date of Buddha’s death, tliough ho 
decides, as Lasscui afterwards did, in favour of the Cej'lou niithoritios. 
[As this sheet is passing tliiongh the press, I observe that a paper on 
the date of the deatli ol Buddha (Uehei Beddlia’s Todesjahr und tinege 
andere Zeitpunkte in der iilteren Gescliishte Indiens) has just been pub- 
lished by my learned fiiend. Professor Westm guard, K. D. of Copen- 
hagen. He makes that event to have occurred between 3G8-370, B. C.] 

♦ For tl«^ principles of the School of Kajiila, see the Siinkhya 
Aphorisms of Kci[>ihi (text, translation and paraphrase) by Dr. Ballau- 
tyne ; and the Sankhya Piavachana Bhas'iya hy Vijndna Bhikshu 
(text), with a valuable intioduction by Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall. 

f Nirvana is a participial noun formed from vd, t to blow, as the 
wind) with the negative affix nir. It may mean non- agitation^ as well 
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social teachings, which were superior, in some respects, to 
those of his p*'edecessors and contemporaries. What wac 
his treatment of Caste ? is the question with which at 
present we have to do. 

For an answer to this question we must refer to the 
traditional records of his own teachings and those of his 
early disci])les, which, tliougli full of exaggerations and in- 
ventions, yet afford a small residuum of historical matter to 
the critical and philosophical reader ; and to the wondrous 
monuments of the faith which he established which are 
to be found throughout India, especially in the Western 
parts of the Dakhan. Copies of thes(‘ Buddhist records, 
in the Sanskrit language and Tihel an translations, were 
discovered and collected by one of India’s most aecom- 
phshed scholars (both as a linguist and a naturalist) and 
nostable and public-spirib'd administrators, B. II. Hodg- 

fis extinction in which sonso (willi a ^^ood airay of aiitliority) it is inter- 
preted Hiirnouf, Lasson. etc. d'Jie word in its teclinical iiK'aninpr is 
used l)y tlie Jalna disputants of tlie Noith-Westof India pi incipally 
for absolute and niidisturhable non-conscious r|niesoence. Tin* differ- 
ence between this idea and tliat of extinction is hut very sliglit. One 
of tl’C most interesting groups of hewii-figures at tlu* Caves of Ajantil, 
of gigantic dimensi«)ns, lepiesonts tlie death of Bnddlia. “ The sage in 
tlie sci'iie is lying in a liorizontal position. J[is eaitlily servants, 
standing round his couch, are overcome with sorrow and grief, while 
a band of heavenly cboristeis above is frantic with joy at the supposed 
liberation or extinction of bis spirit.” Author’s Kemarks on the Bud- 
clh'st Excavations of Western India prefixed to Johnson’s Photographs 
of the Caves of Karld, p. 5. No symix)! of the departed spii it is seen 
in this group. Dr. Judson (see liis Memoir by Dr. Wayland, ii. 
pp. 340*1) found nothing in the Buddhism of Barmah “ to redeem the 
system from the charge of absolute atheism.” Dr. Judson also 
regarded the state of nigban {iiirvdfia) as nothing less than a total 
extinction of soul and body.” 
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son, Esq., long Resident at tlie Court of Nepal, who also 
directed attention to their interesting contents in a series 
of valuable papers given by him to the Asiatic Societies 
of India and Europe.* Copies of them, too, were, with 
princely liberality, presented by Mr. Hodgsoji to the 
Asiatic Societies of Bengal, Great Britain, and France. 
They bore their first fruits in Paris, through the zeal and 
f)(‘rsevorance of the late ingenious and learned Professor 
E. Biirnouf, who made them the foundation of liis “in- 
troduction a rHistoire du Buddhisine Indien,” which was 
published in 1844, and who also translated into French, 
one of the most important of them, the Sifddhanna 
Paud/irika, or liOtus de la Bonne Loi,” which left the 
press a short time aft(‘r his lamenled death. With the 
discovery of the Hodgson manuscripts, the researches in 
Tii)('t of Mr. Alexander Csoma Kbrdsi, — whose Analysis 
of the Dulva (a portion of the great Kah-Oj/ur') and 
Notices of the Life of Shakya, appeared in the Bengal 
A«iiatic Society’s Transactions in 1835 ; Schmidt's trans- 
lation of ])ortions of the Buddhist canon of Mongolia; 
and the translation and publication of the Mahavanso 
ofCVylon, by the lion. George Ihirnour, which ap])eared 
in 18d7, were nearly concurrent. These interesting works 
have been followed by the translation from the Chinese 
of the Trave ls of the Buddhist Pilgrims Fahiaii and 
Hiuen-Tlisang in the end of the fourth and beginning of 
the fifth, and in the seventh, centuries of the (diristian era, 
by Remiisat, Klaproth, Landress, and Julien ; by a trans- 
lation from the Tibetan of a History of Buddha, by Foucaux ; 

* Tiiose papers, fifteen in number, were collected by Mr. Hodgson, 
and re])ubliHbed by liim at tlic Seranipore press in 1841. 
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by tlio publication, in the Bibliotheca Indica, of a portion of 
the Sanskrit Vita VistarUj the Legendary Life of Buddha, 
edited by Babu liajendralal Mitra; by the important works 
of tlie Rev. Spence Hardy on Eastern Monachism, and his 
Manual of Ihiddliisin ; by tlie a])le papers of the Rev. 
I). J.Gogerly of Ceylon ; by the publication of the Pali 
text of the Dluimmapadain^ by Dr. Kauslx)!! of Copen- 
hagen; by various pa])ers on tlie Buddhist antiquities of 
Western India, in Journal of tlie lioinbay Branch 
of tli{‘ Royal Asiatic Society and by tlie learned treatises 

“ Tlio following is a list of tlie [Kipers tionting of them (the Bud- 
dhist reimnii'^) which np[)(‘ar in our lat(‘ proceeding’s, aceoiding to the 
dales which they lienr. On the A.sluika insen ipl ions at Girniir by 
Captain G. LeG. Jacob and N. L. AVestergaai d, Ksip Biief account 
of the i\rinor Buddha Caves of I>edsa and Bhiija near Kiirla, by JV. L. 
Westcngaaid. Mr. Prinsi*j)’s Con c'spondonce with I)i. Jbnn on Indian 
Anti([ni( les. Historical Ib'si'ai cIk"^ on tin* Oiigin and Principles of 
the Buddha and flunia Itebgions, by James Bird, Esq. Coirection of 
Eirois in the Lilhogiaph of tlu' (liinai Jnscnipt ions by Capl. Letirand 
J<ieob. Meiuoir on tlie Cave Temples iiiid jMonasteriewS and other 
Ancient Ibiddhist, Bi abmanical, and Jama lemains of Western India, 
by John Wilson, D D. Memoiandnm on some Buddhist Excavations 
rc,ir Karhiid by If. Jb E. Frere, Esrp Note on tliePoek Inscrijitions in 
the Island of S.dsettc by J. Stevenson, D. I). Second Meiiioir on the 
Ca\ e-'rem])les and iMonasterics, and other Aneient Pemains of Western 
Jndia,by John Wilson, I), D. Ilistoi ie,al Names and Facts contained 
in the Kanheri Insci iptions, by J. Stiwenson, D. 1). On the Nasik 
Cave Inscriptions, by J. Stevenson, D. D. Buddhist Cave Temples iu 
the Siikars of Baital-Wadi and Daulatubad, by W. H. BraiJley, Esq. 
Sidiyadri Inscriptions, by J. Stevenson, 1). D. Description the Caves of 
Kalvi in M<dwa, by E. Impey, Esq. Descriptive Notices of Antiquities 
in Sindh by H. B. E. Frere, Esip All these papeis are iu addition to 
the w'ell-known papers of Mr. Erskine, Colonel Sykes, and Captain 
Dangerfield, and contain important information with statements of 
ojiinion and speculation worthy of respectful attention. Other valuable 
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of Koppon and St. Hilaire. Ample material has thus 
been provided for a correct estiinate of Buddhism in its 
general character and relationships, though other con- 
tributions to its elucidation will still be welcomed by the 
public.* There can now he but little doubt of the view 
Avhicli Buddha took of Indian Caste. 

pnpors on the ninttorii to whicli I now rofer, especially by Dr. Stevenson 
nrid rlie Messrs. West, liave been laid before the Society.” — Author’s 
lieview of the Present State of Oiiental, Anticjnarian, and Geographical 
lieseareh connected vvirli tlie West of Iiuba in Joiirn. B. B. R. A. S. 
1850. Since tins article ap])oared, tlie transcript of the Kanh6n' In- 
scriptions by tbo Messis. West has been published in 4hc Bombay 
Join nal for 1802. Dr. Bluiu Daji is reviewing tlieiu and otliers in a 
seiies of ingenious and learned pajiers. It is hoped that by degrees 
tlieir contents will be fully aseei tamed. 

'*■ Of tlie Buddhist writings the following is a correct summary view 
by Pioli’ssor II. II. Wilson. 

‘‘ Accoi ding to the Buddhists tbemselvos, tbo doctrines of Shfibya 
!Muni weie not committed to writing by hi u, but weie orally cominii- 
nicjited to Ins disci[)les, and tiansmilted in like manner by tliem to suc- 
ceeding gencuatioiis. Wln*n they wei e ^lr^t wiirten is not cleai ly made 
out fiom tlie tiaditioiis of the Noith ; but they agiee with those of the 
Soutli in desci ihing file (x'em lenee of (liiTeient jiublic c(>uncils or con- 
voeations at wliicdi the senior lUiddhisl. priest conected tlie eirors that 
had crept into tlie ti'aelnng of heterodox disci})!es and agreed ujwni tlie 
child’ points of discipline and doetiine that weio to be i/romnigated. 
The first of these councils was held, it is said, immediately after Sbak a 
^Muni’s death ; tlie .scctuid 110, and the third 21H yeais afterwards, or 
about 2-16 B. C. The Northein Bnddliists confound apparently the 
Becondrnd third coiineils, or take no notice of the latter in the time of 
Ashoka, blit placed the tlnid in Ka.shuiir under the pationage of 
Kanislika or Kanerka, one of the Ilmdu-Sy line Kings, 400 years 
after Bndha’s Mirvana or B. C. 153. Both accoimts agree that the pro- 
pagation of Buddhism, by Mbsioas dispatched for that purpose, took 
place after the third council. 
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Biuldlia found the system of Indian caste in existence 
and vigorous, operation, when he commenced his studied) 
and teachiiigs. In the oldest Avork.-? of liis disciples Avliich 
treat ol his life and doctrines, the first ca.stes, — of Jlralimans, 
Ksliati iyas, \^aisl]yas, and Sliudras, — are frequently men- 
tioned, and often in opposition to the Chandalas, Avho are 
introduced as reprcsentati\cs of the non- Brahinariical 
classes. The Brahmans arc generally alluded to as dc 
facto superior to the other classes in status, learning, 
religious practice, and austerities. They are recogniz(Hl 
as nc(piainted Avith the four Vedas ; as in possession of the 
mantras, or holy Avords ; as the dispensers and conductors 
of sacred rites to princes and people's; as Bnihinaiis hy 
birth {JdlUBrdhniandh) and Bialinians by learning 
(Vcda-lh'dhmaaiili^ ; x\s resorliiig to agriculti're only in 
times or circumstances of distress ; as practi.sing astrology 
and soothsauiig ; and as receiving gifts of goods, treasure, 

“ Accoidiiii; to the tradition.s wlilcli /ire cnm'iit in tlie Soiitli as AV(dl 
aa the Noi th. the classification of the Buddhist authorities as th(‘Tii- 
pitliaka (tlio tliree collections) took place at tlie fust council, tlie por- 
tion termed Sutra tliG docti inal j)ie';;(‘pts, lu’ing compiled hy A nanda ; 
the Vinaya, or discipline of the priesthood^ hy Upfili ; and the Ahhi~ 
dliarmnov nliilosophical portions hy Ka^hy.ipa, all thri'c Buddha’s disci- 
ples. Tlndr compilations weie revised at ilie second council, and were 
finally established as canonical at last. Their being compiled, howi'ver, 
does not necessarily imply their being written, and according to the 
Northern Buddhists, they were not committed to writing until after the 
convocation in Kashmir, or 1.33 B. C. ; while the Soiitheiii aurhorilies 
state, that they were preserved hy niemoiy for 450 j’car.'?, and were 
then first reduced to writing in Ceylon.” — Journ. of R. A. S. vol. xvi. 
p. 239. In tire paj er from which this extract is made, Professor Wil- 
son expresses lus doubt of the system oi the Buddhists having had any 
specific founder. 8h^kya Muni, lie is inclined to consider only a 
mythical personage. 
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and land for their services. The Kshatriyas, with whom, 
as we have already seen, Riiddlia himself w^s connected, 
are noticed as a governing class ; and most of the more 
important of them embraced the system of faith and prac- 
tiie of which he was the parent^ and used their influence 
in behalf of that system, even to tlie humiliation of the 
Brahmans. Other Castes, such as those of tlie V enukaras, 
Rathakaras, Pukkasas, Barbaras, Ahirs, or Herdsmen, are 
viewed in the writings, to whicli we refer, as inferior hotli 
in station and privilege to the Brahmans and Kshatriyas. 
The Buddhist Sutras, too, recognize the duty, or custom, 
of eacli person to marry in his own caste, and •to follow 
the profession of Ids ancestors, ddicy ascribe baseness 
and elevation of birtli to sin practised or to merit accumu- 
lated in former bii’ths, according to the prevailing doctrine 
of the metempsychosis. Yet, the Lalita Vistara, in giving 
an account of tlie clioicc of a wife for Buddha by his 
fatlier Sluiddhodaua, represents the father, as giving in- 
structions that the wife should be chosen, according lo her 
qualities, from either a Brahman, a Kshatriya, a Vaisljya, 
ora Slnidra family.* This work, liowever, was probaldy 
composed, only little more than a century before the Chris- 
tian era. 

While society was in this state,” — to quote from M. 
E. Burnouf, — “ tliere was horn in one of the families of 
the Kshatriyas, that of the Shakyas of Kapilavastu, which 
professed to be descended from the Solar race of Kings, 
a young prince who at tlie age of twenty -nine renounced 
the world, and became a devotee under the name of 
SlUikya Muni^ or Shraman Gautama. His doctrine 

^ Lalita Vistara, adh. xii, (p. 159, Calc, ed.) 
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which according to the [Buddhist] Sdtras was more moral 
than metaphysical, at least in its principle, rested on an 
opinion admitted as a fact, and upon a hope presented as 
a certainty. The opinion was that the visible world is in 
a state of perpetual change ; that death succeeds life, and 
life death ; that man, as well as all that surrounds him, 
revolves in an eternal circle of transmigration ; that he 
passes in succession through all tlie varieties of life from 
the most elementary to the most perfect ; tliat the place 
which he occupies in the vast scale of living beings depends 
on the merit of tlie actions he performs iii the world, and 
that tlius the virtuous man is to be reborn after death 
with a divine body and the wicked with a degraded body ; 
that the rewards of heaven and the punisli men ts of licit 
arc only for a limited period, like the things of this world ; 
that time exhausts the merit of virtuous actions as it 
effaces the faults of the wicked ; and thot the fated law of 
change extends over the world, over the gods, and over the 
damned (in hell). The hope which Shakya Muni gave 
to men was the possibility of escaping this law of change, 
by entering into what is (allied nirvana^ that is to say, 
annihilation. The positive sign of this annihilation was 
death; but a prevenient sign announced in this life the 
man predestined to this supreme deliverance ; it was Die 
possession of unlimited knowledge, which enabled him to 
see the world with all its moral and physical laws ; and 
to sum up all in a single word, it was the practice of 
the six transcendental perfections — alipsgiving, inoiality, 
knowledge, energy, patience, and charity. I’hc authority 
on which the devotee of the race of Shakya rested his 
teaching was entirely personal, and was formed of two 

37 
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elements, the one real, and the other ideal. The first was 
the regularity and sanctity of his conduct, of which cliastily, 
patience, and cliarity formed the principal features. The 
second was the claim he liad to he a Buddha, that is Enlight- 
ened [rather The-cndowed-with-intelligence], and conse- 
quently possessed of superhuman knowledge and power. By 
his power he wrought miracles ; hy his knowledge he called 
up hefore himself the past and the future in a clear and com- 
plete form. By it he could tell what any man Iiad done in 
a previous slate of existence; and he affirmed tliat an infinite 
number of heings had like himself already attained hy the 
practice of the same virtues to the dignity of a Buddha hefore 
entering into a state of comjdete annihilation. In fine, he 
presented himself to men as their Saviour, and promised that 
his deatli should not he the annihilation of his doctrine, hut 
that tliat doctrine should continue for a great number of ag(is 
after him, and that when its salutary influence should cease, 
a new Buddha, whom he announced by name, should (;omo 
into the world, who hefore having to descend to the earth 
had, according to the legends, consecrated himself in 
heaven to he a future Buddha.”* 

'Jdic same distiiiguislied orientalist from whom we have 
now quoted thus more jiarticularly notices the view taken 
by Buddha of Indian society, and the modifications which 
he introduced into it in connexion with Caste. “ His 
avowed aim was to save men from the miserable condi- 
tions of existence which they found in this world, and to 
free them from the fated law of transmigration. He ad- 

* Burnouf, Iiitroduct. a I’llistoire du Buddhisme Indien, i. pp. 
152-53. His references in proof are to the Liilita Vistara, fol. 25 (d’ 
l\ivS MS. and to the Life of ShAkhyain As. Res. vol. xx. p. 287 . 
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mitted that the practice of virtue ensure<l to a good man 
a future sojou.m in heaven, and the enjoyment of a better 
existence. But no one viewed this as a definitive state of 
well-being: to become a god was to be bom again in order 
one day to die ; and the object was to escape for ever tlie 
necessity of being born again and dying. The distinction 
of Castes was in the view of Shakya an accident in the ex- 
istence of men here below — an accident which he recoo - 

c? 

nized, but could not prevent. This is why the Castes appear 
in all the Sutras and legends which I have read as an esta- 
blished fact, against which Shakya does not make a single 
political objection. This was so much the case, that when 
a party attached to the serviceof a prince wished to embrace 
the life of a devotee, Shakya did not receive him till the 
j>rinco had given his consent.’’ [This is illustrated by a 
higend from the Avadana Shataka]. I'his respect of 
Shakya for the royal authority has left its traces even on 
modern Buddhism ; and it is one of the fundamental rules 
for the ordination of a Devotee or Mendicant that 

he should reply in the negative to the (piestion, Art thou 
in the service of the king?* Shakya admitted^ then, the 

* [One of the questions asked (in P/ili) at the candidate for admis^ 
sion into the order of Devotee (Bliikshu) is — Thou art 

not a soldier-of-.the king ? The reply is, — I am not, O 

vcnerable-ones. See Kammavakhya, edited by Dr. Spiegel, p. 5. 
The novice is exhorted, according to this formula of initiation, to eat 
the food left by others except on particular occasions ; to wear chiefly 
garments dyed with clay ; to dwell usually at the roots of trees ; to 
use cow’s urine as a medicament, and only occasionally ghi, butter, 
oil, honey, and sugar ; to abstain altogether from intcrco^urse with 
women ; to abstain from stealing, even that of a leaf ; to abstain from 
killing animals, etc.] 
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liierarchy of Castes ; lie even explained it, as did the 
Brahmans, by the theory of punishments and rewards ; 
and as often as he instructed a man of low condition, he 
did not fail to attribute the baseness of his birth to the 
sins he had committed in a former life. To convert a 
man of whatever condition, then, was in the view of 
Shakya to give him tlie means of escaping from trans- 
migration.” Slnikya opened, tlien, to all castes with- 
out distinction the way of salvation, from which their 
birth had before excluded the greater number ; and he 
made tliem equal among themselves, and in his own 
(‘Stimatioii, by copferring upon them investifure with 
the rank of Devotees. In this last respect he went much 
further than the philoso])hers Kapila and Patanjali, who 
had begun a work somewhat resembling that which the 
Buddhists afterwards accomplished. By attacking as 
useless the works prescribed by the Veda, and by sub- 
stituting for them tlie practice of personal asceticism, 
Ivapila had placed within the reach of all, in princijile 
at least if not in reality, the title of Ascetic, which pre- 
vious to that time had been the distinction and almost 
exclusive^ jirivilege of the life of a Bndiman. Shakya 
did more tlian this : he gave to isolated philosophers the 
organization of a religious body. We thus find the ex- 
planation of two facts, the facility with which Buddhism 
must have been originally propagated, and the opposition 
whicJi Brahmanism naturally made to its progress. Tlie 
Brahmans had no objections to make to Shdkya so long 
as he restricted himself to work out as a philosopher the 
future deliverance of man, and to assure him of the 
liberation which I have already characterized as absolute. 
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But they could uot admit the possibility of that actual 
deliverance, that relative liberation which tended to 
nothing short of the destruction in a given time, of 
the subordination of Castes as regarded religion. This 
is how Shakya attacked the foundation of the Indian 
system, and it indicates that a time could not fail to 
come, when the Brahmans placed at the head of that 
system, would feel the necessity of proscribing a 
doctrine of which the consequences could not escape 
them.”* 

It is evident from ail this, — which is perfectly con- 
sistent with what is found in the oldest Buddhist Sutras 
an'd legends, — that Shakya Muni did not directly oppose 
the state of* matters religious and social which he found 
to exist in Indian society. He thought that he had 
found out a better and shorter way to get rid of the 
evils of life; and he brought his own plan to notice in 
llie most eflectivc manner. He became himself, as W(i 
liave seen, an ascetic ; and he strove by strictness and 
purity of life, more than by harshness of discipline, to 
become the best of ascetics, and to elevate himself to a 
moral position, superior even to that of the Tirthyas 
or dwellers at holy places, and the most ascetic of the 
Brahmans. His tenets and practices he brought con- 
spicuously to notice by the public preaching of himself 
and his disciples, avoiding that monopoly of know- 
ledge and instruction to which the Brahmans had laid 
claim. All classes of society, without any peculiar 
privilege from Caste, were invited to join the orders 
which he established, with the full expectation of receiv- 

* Buniouf, ut sup. i. pp. 210-212, 
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irig their highest advantages. He disparaged and 
eschewed, though he did not directly condemn, a here- 
ditary priesthood. He pretended, if we may believe 
his followers, to work miracles, and to be himself a 
miracle of knowledge. He carried his sympathies, too, 
much farther beyond the human family than had been 
done before liis day. He interdicted all animal sacrifice, 
and all slaying of animals even for the purpose of food, 
ordering the rules of eating and drinking so as to 
make them accord witli this object. Aided ))y numer- 
ous associates and by some of the most powerful of 
tlie Indian princes, he effected a revolution fn Indian 
society. Multitudes made him their leader; his system 
gained a political importance, particularly througli 
Ashoka tlie gi'andsoii of Chandragupta (the Sandra- 
cottiis of tlie Greeks); and his faith, through the zeal 
of his adherents, and the notice which its wondrous 
structural buildings and excavations (then novelties in 
India) attracted, liecamc predominant in India for ages, 
and wuis carried to other lauds, where it still exisls 
though not with its pristine vigour. Even the forest 
tribes of India, as may be seen from the ornamental 
figures of the cave-temples and monasteries of Westeim 
India, ai’e represented as joyfully doing him homage. 
Denying the existence of the Divinity, he made him- 
self, or suffered himself to be made, a god. His images, 
through the efforts ol his followers, soon filled the 
temples, the gods of the Hindu pantheon being thence 
banished, or there appearing as subordinate to him- 
self. His way became more glorious than that of the 
Brahmans in the eyes of the multitude, the Shramana 
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taking the precedence of the Brahnana^ Though some 
Hrahrnans became his willing pupils, the Brdhinanieal 
body soon appeared in opposition to him. His followers 
in their turn began to oppose the Brahmans, and ulti- 
mately placed themselves to them in an attitude of 
unmitigated hostility. The strife continued, even during 
the ages of Buddhist ascendancy. The Brahman power, 
as will be onwards noticed, ultimately proved victorious 
within the bounds of India proper. 

The final attitude of Buddhism to Caste cannot he 
better illustrated than by the Buddhist tract attribut'd 
to Ashva Ghoslia. This Avitty production was discovered 
by Air. Hodgson in Nepal in 1821 ), ‘‘ A few days since/’ 

(he writes in July 1 1th, 1821 )), “ my learned old Bauddha 
friend brought me a little tract in Sanskrit, Avith such an 
evident air of pride and pleasure, that I immediately 
asked him what it contained. ‘ Oh, my friend,’ Avas his 
reply, ‘ I have been long trying to procure for you this 
Avork, in the assurance that you must highly approve 
the wit and wisdom contained in it ; and after many 
applications to the OAvner, 1 have at length obtained the 
loan of it for three or four days. But 1 cannot hit you 
have it or even a copy of it, sueli being the conditions on 
Avhich I procured you a sight of it.’ These words of my 
old friend stimulated my curiosity, and Avith a few fair 
Avords J engaged the old gentleman to lend me and 
my pandit his aid in making a translation of it.” This 

* The designation of Sliramana (a praotiser of shrama, toil or 
austerity) does not necessarily mean a Buddhist devotee ; but as 
opposed to Brdlimana, it has this meaning, in which it always occurs iii 
the Buddhist writings. 
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translation appeared in the third volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Asiatic Society, and was afterwards 
reprinted in Mr. Hodpfsoii’s Illustrations of the Litera- 
ture and Religion of the Buddhists.’' I have compared 
it throughout with a manuscript of the original, present- 
ed to me by the late L. Wilkinson, Esq., a most able and 
zealous member of the Bombay Civil Service; and 
found it to be both sufficiently accurate, and spirited.* * * § I 
liere give it a place, interpolating a few explanations and 
adding a few notes. The Buddhist author, it must be 
borne in mind, reasons ex concessu throughout, from what 
he supposes to he the Briihinanical writings. 

V(fjra ISJnichL 

“I, Awliva Glioslui li 1 st' invoking Manju Ghoslia,f the Guru of tin* 
world, with all my soul and all my strength, proceed to compose the 
book called Vajra Sluiclii [the Adaineritine Needle] in according with 
the ShastniH [or rather, established opinion, 3/a/a].” 

Allow then that your Vedas and Snnntis, and works involving both 
Dhdrma and ArthaX are good and valid, and that discourses at variance 
with them arc invalid, still what you say that the liiahmari is the 
liighcst of tlie four Castes, cannot be proved from these hooks. 

Tell me first of all what is Brahmanhood ? Is it life, or parentage, § 
or body, or wisdom, or the way [rather jiractice, achdraj or acts i. o. 
that is morality (/an»a), or the Vedas (learning in the Vedas). 

If you say that it is life (j(va)^ such an assertion cannot be recon- 
ciled with the Vedas ; for it is written in the Vedas that the sun and 

* The Vajra Shucln was printed by Mr. Wilkinson in 1839, witli 
an acute but sopliistical comment on it by Subaji B4pu. 

f [Probably a Buddhist sage »Sce Buriiouf, Lotus do la Bonne Loi, p. .509.] 

X \^Dharma (duty), arlha (aim), kdma (desiie), and mokslui (liberation), ta’o the 
tour objects ot human existence, according to Hinduism.] 

§ [In the MS. sent to me by I\Ir. AVilkinsou the word for this (givey onwaid^' 
a< or biitli, ratlier than parentage) is omitted.] 
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tlie moon, and oilier deities, were at first quadrupeds ; and some oH'cr 
deities Avere lirst animals and afterAvards became gods ; even tlio 
vilest of tlie vile (^shvapffJcd) have become gods.* From these Avords 
it is clear that Bnihmanhood is not life (.y/m), a position Avhieli is 
dirllier jirovcd from these AVords of the (Maha) Bliarata ; seven hniiters 
and fen deer of the hill Kalinjala, a goose of the lake Miinasa-sara, 
a (diakiavaka of the Sliaradvipa, all these Averc born as Bj alimans 
in the hlirnt^hffra (near Delhi), and became veiy learned in the 
VYdas. It is also said by Manii in his Dharmashastra, “ Whatever 
Bialimau h^arned in the four Vedas Avith their Angas and Up/mgas, 
shall take charity [fees or gifts] from a Sliiidia, shall for tAvelvc^ 
births be an ass, and for sixty births a liog, and sevenfy births a 
dog. I From these AA’ords it is clear that Biahmaniiood is not life ; for 
it it were, how could such things be ? 

If, again, you sa}^ that BiahmaiihoQd depends on parentage or birth 
(jiiti), that is, that to be a Biahmaii one mu'^t be bom of Bnihinan 
parents, — this noti(m is atAniiiance Avith the known jiassagi* of the 
Smi'iti, that Aeliahi IMuni Avas bom of an elephant, and lU'slia Fingala 
of an owl, and Aga.stya Muni from the Agasti ilowei-, and Kausika 
Muni from the Ku'^lni giass, and K.ipila from a monkey, and (hiutama 
lUshi fiom a creepcu’ that entwine<l a >S:ila tro'*, and I )iona A’eliaiya. fiom 
an oai’dieu pot, and 'faittiri Ki&hi fiom a parti i(lg<‘, and Para, sIm) U.ima 
from dust, and Shi iiiga. Kishi from a deer, and Vya.s.i IMnni bom a 
fisherwoman, and Kaushika Mum from a female Sluldia, and Vishvamitra 
fiom a Clniiidalu), and Vasishtjni IMuni from a strumpet. Not one of 
th('m liad a Biahman mother, and yet all Avere iiotoiiously called Br/ih- 

[The text of ties pa<^sago is the foll(n\m<r . — 

I T^T'TKTr : I 

sTr?fT JTr: tsjt: | | 

— literally, The Sim Avas an animatod being [or the (great) Soul, according to 
the Vediintlsts] ; the INfoon was an animated being ; India was an animated 
being ; animated beings (were) the gods ; moreover, the god,s were animated 
beings ; the dog-eaters Avero at first gods.] 

f [The taking of gifts by Brahmans from Shdihas is forbidden in Manu, 
but not in the terms here alleged.] 
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innns; whence I infer, that the title is a distinction of popular origin, 
and cannot be traced to parentage fi’om written authorities.* 

Should you again say, that whoever is born of a Ib-ahman father or 
mother is a BrahninTi, then the child of a slave [Dasa] even may 
become a IbVdimau ; a consequence to which T have no objection, but 
which will not consort with your notions, 1 fancy. 

Do 3^011 say that he who is sprung of Brahman parents is a 
Bnihinan ? Still I object that, since you must mean pure and true 
Bia’nniaM-^, in such case the breed of Biahniaiis must lie at an end ; 
since Ihc fathers of tiie parent race of Bnihniaiis aie not, any ol them, 
fi('e from the suspicion of having wives, who iiotorioLisly commit 
adiilfeiy v/ith Sluidras. Nowq if the real lather be a Sluidra, tlu' son 
cannot be a Biahman, notwithstanding the Brahmanhood of his 
inotlier. Prom all which I infer that Ib-alimanhood not liaily 
derivable from bii’th ; and 1 draw fresh jiroofs of this from the 
IMtinava Dhavina, 'which alliims that the Biuhinan wdio eats ilesh 
h)S(ss instantly his rank ; and also, that by selling wax, oi' salt, or 
mill* , ln‘ becomes a Sluidra ia tbn'c days; and further, tliat even 
‘^uch a Brahman as can fly like a bird directly ceases to be a Bniliman 
by meddling wdlli the ileshjiots. From all this is it not clear that 
Bi-ahmanhood is not the same with birth '* since, if that were the case, 
it could not he lost by any acts liowcvcr degrading. Knew you ever ot 
a ll3’ing liorse that liy alighting on earth was turned into a pig — ’d'ls 
inqiossible. 

Say yon that body (slmr/ra) is the Brahman ? this too is false ; for, if 
hodj" 1 ki the Bjahman, then liic, 'when the Brahman’s coipso iz consnined 
by it, 'will lie tlu' miiidcrer of a Brahman; and such also will be every 

* [\V1 u'H siicli lO's :is tlioso montiouod in this ]inr:igiaj)h found cntrancG 

into tin' inuin modem Indian legnmli^ (in wliioli they occupy a place), it 
ilinicull tu>.av. .Some tilings inscmbUng tlmm occur in the Digvaiga of tho Amara- 
kovhii, piohalily of the first ccntiny of the ( diristian era. Agaslya, for example, is 
tlieio riiWvd A/n>i(/hami>ihfi<(r(f, jiioduced fiom a jar; A'ngira‘< to he Chitt'anhi- 
('handija^ hoxw oi a jicacock , aud Aiuna to bo Garudagraja^ bom of tho beak of 
OaruJa or tho eagle 'J'lie ivhoJe is equivalent to what 'ivoulcl ho suoh conceits 
as that T>oid Bacon was born of (he loin of a pig ; that Mr. Partridge, tho able 
scii'iitific visitoi of Garibaldi, was born of the game biid of tho same name ; and 
that tho Iciuned Mr. Sheepshanks was born of the trotter of a ram.] 
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one of the Brahman’s relatives who consigned liis body to tho tlaiiK^s. 
Nor less -will th‘s other absurdity follow, that every one bo) ii oi n 
Briiliinan, thongl) his mother were a Kshatiiya or a Vaisliya, [ora 
ShudraJ would be a Brahman — being bone of tho bone, and ilesh of iht* 
flesh of his falher, a monstrosity, you Avdl allow, that was never heaid 
of. Again, aie not performing sacrifice, and causing others to peilonn 
it, reading and causing to read, receiving and giving chaiity, and 
other lioly acts, spiung from the body of the Bialiman ? Is tlien tlie 
viitue of all these destroyed by the destruction of the body ol* a 
]-ir;ilinian ? Surely not, according toj’oiir own punci[)les ; and, if luit, 
then Brahinanhood cannot consist in body. 

Say you that wisdunU con.stitutes l.lie Brahman? This too is in- 
coriect. Why ? Because, if it were true, many Shudras must have be- 
come Biahmans from the great wisdom they acipiired. I m yself know 
many Shudias Avho are inasti'rs of tlie four Veilas, and of ])hIlology, 
and of the IMimaiisa, and Sankhya, and Ahiisheshika. and J^’otlshlka 
pliilc'sophics ; yet not one of’ them is or ever was called a Bnihman. 
It is clearly proved, then, that Bralmiaiiliood consists not in wisdom or 
learning. 

Then do you allirm that the vX'chuia is Brahmnniiood ? This too is 
false ; for if it ivere true, many Shudras would Ix'come Ihiihmans ; 
since many Natas and Bhatas,and Kaivaitas, and Bhandas, and othei,, 
are everywhere to he seen per/omiing the severest and most l.ibouous 
acts of piety Yet not one ofthese, who are all so jne-emment in Iheir 
A'chara, is ever called a IBalmian, fiuni Avliich it is clear that A'chaia, 
does not constitute the Bnilimaii. 

Say you that AArz/iu makes the Brahman ''' J answer, no ; for the 
argument used above applies here Avith even greater force, altogether 
annihilating the notion that acts constilute the Biahman, 

Do you declare that by reading the Vc(his a man become.s a Biah- 
man V This is palpably false ; for it is notorious that l\\{i Jldlshasa 
iuivaiia Avas deeply versed in all the four Vedas [tlie lyig-Veda, 
Ya]urvf‘da, Saiiia Veda, and Atharva AYda] ; and that, indeed, all the 
Rdhhasas studied the Vedas in Kavana’s tunc : yet you do not say 

** reihnps It should rather be traiiblatcil learning. Tliis word in tlio oiiginal 
IS Jidiria 
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that one of them thereby became a Brahman. It is therefore proveil 
that no one becomes a Brjiliman by reading the Vedas. 

What then is tliis cieatnre called a Brilhman ? If neither reading 
the Vedas, nor sanskdras, | sacraments, J nor parentage, nor race (kuJa), 
nor acts ( lea niia ), coniers Brahmanliood, Avliat does or can? To my 
mind Bnilimardiood is merely an immaculate quality, like the snowy 
whiteness of the Kimdha flower. That which removes sin is Bialnnan- 
hooJ. It consists of Vrata and Tapa, and Niifaina, and TTjmrisa, 
and Dthia, nml Da/iia, and Shanut, and Sanpama. It is wiitten in 
the jVd(fs that the gods hold that man to be a Brahman wIjo is free 
iVom infemperance and ('gotism ; and tioin San<ja, and Pavupydm, 
and Jld[ja, and fJveshu j\Ioreover, it is written in all the Slnistras 
that the signs of a Brahman are these, truth, penance, the command 
of the oigans of sense, and mercy; as those of a (hiindala are the 
vices op[)Osed to tliose virtues. Another mark of the Bifihman is a 
V Cl upulous abstinence fioin sexual commerce, whether h(’ be born a 
god, or a man, or a beast. Yet furtber, Sbukra (A'charya) lais said, 
that the gods take no lieed of Caste, but deem liim to be the Bi ahinau 
who is a good man although he belong to the vilest. From all wlfnd) 
I infer, that birth, and lifa and body, and wisdom, and observance of 
religious rites ( iVchara), and acts (Aar//nt), are all of no avail towaids 
becoming a l>r.ihmiin. 

T'lieii again, that opinion of your sect, that Piavrajjid is jiro- 
hibited to tlie Shiidra ; and tliat for liini service and obedience paid 
to Braliiiians aie instead of Praii ajipt, — brraitse, forsootlq in 
s])caking of the lour castes, the Shiidra is mentioned last, and is 
theiefoi e tlie vdest, — is absurd; for, if it were correct, Indra would 
be made out to be the lowest and meenest of beings, Indra being 
iiicntioned in the (/koa//) Sutra after the dog, tlius — “ Shva, Para, 
M(t[fhiiranS'\ In truth, the order in which they are mentioned or 
written, cannot affect the relative rank and dignity of the beidgs spoken 
of. What ! IS IMrvati greater than Malidsha? or are the teeth superior 
in dignity to tlio lips, because wo find the latter postponed to tlic 

* ['i'liiH is according to Iho Buddhist view. Thu Indian Brahmans have prac- 
tised inaniago from die eailiest ages.] 

t [A name at Indra in the V6da3.] 
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former, for the mere sake of euphony in some grammar sentence ? ^Vre 
the teeth older tlr n the lips ; or does your creed teach you to postpon( 
Shiva to his spouse / No ; nor any more is it true that the Shudia Is 
vile, and the Brfihman high and mighty, because we are used to lepcal 
the Clinhir [four castes] in a particular order. And if thi^ 

prt'posilion he untenable, your deduction from it, viz. that the vUe 
Sliudra must be content to regard his service and obedience to Biah- 
mans as his only PravraJ/jdy^ falls likewise to the ground. 

Know fui ther, that it is wrilten in the Dhanna Sluistra of IN fan n, 
that the Jhahinan who has drank the milk of a Shiidiani, or has been 
even bri'athed upon by a ShiidiMui, or has been hiuri of such a female, 
is not restored to his rank by Prdijduchitta.^ In the same work it is 
furtlier asseited, that it any Brahman eat and drink fium the hands of 
a Shu(lr((Ni, ho hccoines in life a Sliudin, and afliu' death a dog. 
Mann further says, that a Brahman who associates with feinalij 
Slnichas or keeps a Shndra concubine, shall he rejected by gods and 
ancestors, and after death sli.ill go to hell. From all tlu'so assmtions 
of the Manava Jlharma, it is clear that Brahmanhood is nothing m- 
defeasihly att;i(!hed to any race or breed, but is merely a quality ui 
good men. Further, it is written in the Shi'istia of xM.auu, that many 
tShiidras became Brahmans by force of their piety ; for example, 
Kathina IVIuni, ^vho Avas born of the sacnticial flame prodiie,edhv the 
friction of wood, became a Brahman by dint of Tapa; aiul Vasjshtha 
Muni horn of the courtezan Urvaslh, and Vyasa iMiiul, hoin of 
a fmiale of the fisherman's caste ; and liishiyashrmga Muni, lioun 
of a doe ; and Yishvanatra, bom of n CJianddlui ^ and Niirada Muni, 
born of a female spiritseller ; all these became Biahrnaiis by vu-tne 
of their Tapas. Is it not clear then Brahmanhood depends not on 
biith ? It is also notorious that he who has conquered liini.self is a 
Tat I ; that lie Avho pet forms penance is a Tapas f/a; and that he who 
observes the Bmhmachar/ja is a Brahman. It is clear then that 
he whose life is pure, and his temper cheerful, is the true Bnihman ; 
and that lineage (Kala) has nothing to do with the matter. There 
arc these Shlokas in the Manava Dharma, “ Goodness of disposition 
and purity are the best of all things ; lineage is not alone deserving 


\^Shmhru)hci^ service, in MS.] 


t atonement, in MS.] 
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of respect. If the race be roj^al and virtue be wanting to il, it is 
contemptible and useless. ’ Jvathiiia Muni and Vjnsa Muni, and 
other snge.s, tlioiigli born of Sliiidra.s, are famous among men a.-: 
Brahmans, and man;^ ])erson.s born in the lowest ranks have attained to 
heaven by tlm practice of uniform good conduct (.s7u7u). To say there- 
fore that tlie Ib.ahman is of one pai ticnlar race is idle and false. 

Your docti iiie, tliat the Bnihman was produced from the moutli, 
tlie Ksliatriya from the arms, the Vaisliya from tlie thlglis, and tlie 
Shiidras from tlie feet, cannot be supported. Brahmans are not of one 
particular race. Many persons have lived who bclongcal to the 
Kaivdiia [lislierman] lula, and the Bajaka [washerman] lula^ and 
the ChanBdhi kiila, and yet, rdiilc they existed in this wairld, per- 
lornied tlie Chudd Karma [head-shaving] and ^^ullJ■haM^llana [tying- 
the-.sacred-string], and [applying the] Darfa-KdsJtthd [todth-rinsing- 
wood] and olher acts ajipiopnated to Bi ahmans, and after theii deaths 
became, and still are, fimons under the Biahman. 

All that I have .said about Brahmans you must know is ecpially appli- 
cable to Kshatiiyas ; and that thedoctrine of the four castes isaltogether 
false. All men are of one caste. 

Wondeiful ! you aflirm that all men ])rocecded from one, i. e. Brahma; 
liow then can there lie a fourfold insuperable diversity among them? 
If I have four sons by one Avif(‘, the four .sous having one father and 
mother must be all essentially alike. Know too that distinctions of race 
among beings are bioadly maiked by diifeiencts of contoi matioiis and 
organization ; thus, the foot of the elephant i.s very ditlerent from that of 
tlie horse ; that of the tiger unlike that of tlie deer; and so of the rest, and 
by that single diagnosis we leai ii that those animals belong to voiy dilTer- 
ent races. But I never heard that the foo*- of a Kshati iya was ditTerent 
from that of a fb’fihinan, or that of a Shudra. All men aic f()rmed alilce, 
and arc deal ly of oiw lace. Further, the generative oigans, the colour, 
the figure, the ordure, the urine, the odour, and utteiance of the ox, the 
bufUilo, the horse, the elephant, the ass, the monkey, the goat, the sheep, 
etc. furnish clear dlagiio.stics whereby to separate these various races of 
animals : but in all tliose respecl.s tlie Brahman resembles the Ksliatriya, 
and is ilieiefcu'c of the same race or specie.s with him. I liave instanced 
among quadrupeds the diversities which separate diverse gcneia. 
I noAv proceed to give some more instances from among birds. Thus, 
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tJie goose, the dove, the parrot, tlio peacock, etc. arc known to ])»• 
diiroicnt by llnjir diversities of figure, and colour, niid plumage, and 
beak ; but the Brahman, Tvshatriya, Vaishya, and Shiidraare alike Avith- 
oiit and witliin. ITow then can we say they are essentially distinct? 
Again, among trees, tin* Vata and Bakula, and Pahisha and A.slioka, 
and Tamala, and Nagakeshaia, and vShirisha and Chanipaka, and others, 
are clearly contradistinguished by their stems, and leaves, and flowers, 
and finits, and baiks, and timber, and seeds, and Juices and odoms , 
but Bnihinans, and Kshatiiyas, and the rest, are alike in flesh, and 
skins, and blood, and bones, and fieuie, and e\(noinents, and mode of 
birtli. It is surely llien clear that tiny are of om; species or race. 
Again, tell me, is a, Ijiabmau’s sense ot pleasure and ])ain diifercnt fiom 
that of tlie lvshalri3'a ? Does not the (me sust.iin lile in the same ANay, 
and find death from the same causes as tlio ulher ? Do they differ in 
intellectmd faculties, in their actions, or the objects of those actions ; in 
llic manner of their birth, or in their snbjoc.tion to fear and hope ? not 
a whit."*^ It is tliercfore clear that tht^y are essentially the same. Jn the 
Uduiubaia and Panasa tK'cs the fiuit is ]n'oduced from tin' branches, 
file stem, th(' joints, and the loots ■f Is one fi nit thei efoie diffu'cnt from 
another, so that we maj'' call that pioduced lioiii the top of the stem the 
Brahman fruit, and lliat fiom the K'ots the Shudia liuit ? Sinely not. 
Nor can men be of four distinct races, because they sprang fiom four 
ditlerent parls of one body. Ton say that the ibahman was produced 
fiom tlie mouth ; Avhcncc was the Brahmani pioduced? Fiom the 
mouth likewise ? Grant it, and then you must marry the brothei to 
the sistei ! a pretty business iinh'cd ! if such incest is to have place in 
this woild ol'onrs, all distinctions of right and wrong must be obliterated. 

This conse<iuence, flowing inevitably from your doctrine that the 
Brahman proceeded from the mouth, proves the falsity of that doctrine. 
The distinctions between Briilnnaiis, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shudras, 
are founded merely on the observance of divers rites, and the practice 

* [Mr ]Io(^^^son justly says, Tho mannor in wliirh our author treats this 
part of his subject, is, in my judgment admnahlo, ami alLogetliei vvoithy ot a 
European nnnJ Indeed it bcmis the closest leserablance to the style of argument 
used ])y Sliakcspoaro. . . .in the Merchtiiit of Vcnico : Hath not a Jew eyes, etc.”] 

+ [The Udiunhaia is tho Ficus glomerata; and tho Panasa, the Artocarpua 
integiifolia ] 
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of different professions ; as is clearly proved by the conversation of 
Vaishampdyana Rishi with Yudhiahthira Rajd, which was as follows j 
One day the son of Pandii, named Yiidhishthira, who was the wise man 
of his age, joining his hands reverentially, asked Vaishain pay ana, whom 
do you cull a Br4hman; and what are the signs of Brahmaiihood ? 
Vaisliani answered, the first sign of a Brdhmaii is, that he possesses long 
suffering and the rest of tlie virtues, and never is guilty of violence and 
wrong-doing ; that he never eats flesh ; and never hurts a sentient thing. 
The second sign is, that he never takes that which belongs to another 
without the owner’s consent, even though he find it in the road. The 
tljird sign is, that he masters all worldly affections and desires, and is 
absolutely indifferent of earthly considerations. The fourth, whether 
he is born a man, or a god, or a beast, he never yields to sexual desires. 
The fifth that he possesses the following five pure qualities, truth, mercy, 
eoimnand of the senses, universal benevolence, and penance. * Whoever 
posse, sses these five signs of Brahmanhood I acknowledge to be a Brfih- 
man ; and, if he possess them not, he is a Shudra. Brahmanhood de- 
pends not on race {Kula)Qv birth, [Jdti) nor on the performance of cer- 
tain ceremonies. If a Clumdala is virtuous, and possesses the signs above 
noted, he is a Brahman. Oh ! Yudhislithira, formerly in this world of 
ours there Avas but one caste. The division into four castes originated 
Avith diversity of rites and avocations. All men were born of Avoman 
in lij;e manner. All are sulqect to the same physical necessities, and 
have the same organs and senses. But he Avhose conduct is uniformly 
good is a Bi'uhinan ; and if it be otherwise he is a Shudra ; .aye, loAver 
than a Shudra, The Shudra av ho, on the other hand, possesses these 
virtues is a Bnihrnan. 

Oh, Yudhishthira ! If a Shudra be superior to the allurements of 
the five senses, to give him charity is a virtue that will be rewarded in 
heaven. Heed not his caste, but only mark his qualities. Whoever 
in this' life overdoes well, .and is ever ready to benefit others, spending 
his days and nights in good acts, such an one is a Brahman ; and who- 
ever, relinquishing worldly ways, employs himself solely in the 

♦ The word in the original is Tapas^ whioh WG are accustomed to translate 

penance,’' a)id I have followed the usage, though ascetism” would be a better 
word. The proud Tapas, whom the very gods regard with dread, never dreams of 
contrition and repentance. 
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acquisition of Moksha, such an one also is a Brdhman ; and whoever 
refrains from destruc'ion of life, and from worldly affections, and evil 
acts, and is free from passion and backbiting, such an one also is a 
Brahman ; and whoso possesses ksharnd [forgiveness], dayn [mercy], 
t/ama [subjecjtion of the passions], [liberality], satya [truthful- 

ness]^ shauchana [purity], S7nriti [knowledge of law], ghrind [ten- 
derness], vidyd [learning], and vijndna [discernment], etc., is a 
Biahman. Oh, Yudhishthira, if a person perform the Brahmachdrya 
for one night, the merit of it is greater than that of a thousand 
sacrifices (Yajna). And whoso has read all the Vedas, and performed 
all the Tirthas, and observed all the commands and prohibitions of the 
Sh/.stra, such an one is a Brdhman! and whoso has never injured a 
sentient thing by act, word, or thought, such a person shall instantly 
be absorbed (at his death) in Brahma. Sucli were the words of 
Vaisharnpdyana. Oh, my friend, my design in the above discourse is, 
that all ignorant Brahmans and others should acquire wisdom by 
studying it, and take to the right way. Let them, if they approve it, 
heed it; and if tliey approve it not, let them neglect its admonitions.'’ 

Of the time of the production of this curious and pun- 
gent tract, it is difficult to form an opinion, Mr. Hodgson 
says, Who Ashva Gho§ha, theautljor, was, v?hen he 
flourished and where, 1 cannot ascertain. All that is 
known of him at Nepal is, that he was a Maha-Pandit, or 
great sage, and wrote, besides the little treatise now 
translated, two larger Bauddha works of higli repute, the 
names of which are mentioned in a note.”* Burnouf asks 
whether Ashva Gho.?ha was the celebrated devotee, whose 
name is rendered in Chinese by Ma rning (the voice of a 
horse), and who according to the Japanese Encyclojwdia, 
was the twelfth Buddhist patriarcli after the death of 
Shakya Muni ; or some more modern devotee of the same 

^ Buddha Charitra Kavya, and the Nandi Mukhasughosha Avaddna, 
and other works. Hodgson’s 111. of Lit. and Bel. of the Buddhists, 
pp. 193- i. 
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name.* I am inclined to believe that the work has been 
long known, to a greater or less extent, even on the con- 
tinent of India. Mr. Wilkinson obtained his copy of it 
from a Brahman of the town of Nasik, at Bhopdl in Central 
India. The Rev. Dr. Glasgow lately sent me a cata- 
logue of a deceased Brahman’s library offered for private 
sale. I observed in it an entrance — The Vaji'a ShuchV' ; 
and liaving asked this tract, and obtained it, through 
llie kindness of my learned friend, I find that it professes 
to be tlie composition of the celebrated Shankara A'charya 
(of the eighth century of the Christian era), the copy having 
been made in Sanivat 1845 — A. D. 1730. The first part 
of tills Brahmanic treatise is a brief memoriter summary 
of the argument of the Buddhist tract, as will ajijiear 
from the following literal translation which I make of it. 

Here tlie Vajra Slinchi [the Adamantine Needle] is written. 
Ilari I Om 1 I begin to publiah the Adamantine Needle, the piercer 
of the ignorance of the Shastra, the stigma of the destitute of know- 
ledge, the ornament of the intelligent. That the Brahman is the 
chief of the four castes (Ffinm), the Br/diman, Kshatriya, Vaishja, 
and Shddra, is declared in the V(5das, and is set forth by the Smritis. 
And this is the beginning. What is that which is called a Brdhman ? 
Is it life {jiva) ? Is it body {deha) ? Is it birth (jdti) ? Is it colour 
{oarm) 1 Is it learning {^duditya) ? Is it religion {dharma) ? 
Is it liberality (dhdrmikf/a) ? Is it works {karma) ? These are the 
eight objections (brought forward). 

First, suppose that Life is the thing. Then, it being so, the form 
of life being the same in all men, life cannot be the Brdhman. 

And, again, suppose the Brdhman to be Body. Then, from the 
disease and mortality apparent in the body of all men down to the 
Oh4^ddla, it is evident that body cannot be the Brdhman. Again, 
if body be the Brdhman, then from the concremation of the bodies 

♦ Introduct. a I’Hiatoire dti Baddhisme Indien, i.'pp. 215-16. 
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of fathers and mothers, by sons, the sin of BVahmacide would attach 
itself to them. Wherefore body cannot be the Brdhman. 

And suppose Colour to be the Brdhman, (and that it is the case that) the 
Brdhmaii is of white colour, the Kshatriya is of red colour, the Vaishya 
is of yellow colour, the Shddra is of black colour then from the 
appearance of the mixture of colour among all the classes, including 
that of the' Brahmans, it is evident that colour is not the Brahman. 

Again suppose Works to be the Brdhman. According to this, the 
Brdhman of white colour lives (or would live) a hundred years ; the 
Kshatriya, the half (of this number, fifty years) ; the Vaishya, the 
half (of this number, twenty-five years) ; and the Shiidra, the half 
(of this number, twelve and a half years). From there being no 
such rule, it is evident that work constitutes not the Brdhman. 

Again, suppose Birth to be the Brdhman. Then, there arc many 
great Rishis who have been of strange birth.: Rishyashrlnga was born 
of a deer ; Kaushika was from a stalk of the Kusha-grass (Poa 
Cynosuroides) ; Gautama was (born) from the back of a liair ; 
Vdimika (was born) from an anthill; Vydsa (was born from) the 
daughter of a fisheiman (Kaivartaha) ; Vasishtha (was born) of a 
Vaishya woman ; Vishvamltra (was born) of a Kshatriya female ; 
Agasti Avas born from a water jar ; Mdndikya was born from the 
flower of the Manduka (Bignonia Indica) ; Mdtanga was the son 
of a Matanga (a low tribe) ; Pardshara [the father of Vydsa] was 
born from a female Chdndala ; Ndrada was the son of a Ddsa so 
it is set forth- in the Purdnas. These parties on account of their distiiv- 
giiished knowledge obtained Brdhmanhood and pre-eminence, though 
without birth, as certainly reported. 

Again, if Learning be supposed to constitute Brdhmanhood, it is found 
that there are many Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shudras, etc., who have 
great knowledge of categories (paddrtha) and logu»l processes (vdkya-pra.- 
mdna); and that consequently learning does not constitute the Brdhman. 

Again, if Religion be supposed to constitute the Brdhman, there are 
many Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shudras, etc,, who have in religious 
observance performed meritorious works ( i3htapurta)\ and consequently 
Religion does not constitute the BrdhmaOi 

* This alleged diversity of colour in (he primitive Castes is noticed in the Maba^ 
bhirata, xiii. v, 6934. See also Muir’s Texts, i. pp. 40-V. 
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Again if Liberality be supposed to constitute the Bruhmaii, there 
are many Kahatriyas, Vaiahyas, and Shddraa, who have given gifts of 
daughters, gifts of cows, gifts of gold, gifts of she-bufFaloes ; and there- 
fore liberality does not constitute the Brdlirnan. 

What then [constitutes the Brdhman] ? He who sees the import of 
Brahma as clearly us one who holds [the fruit of the] A^malaka in his 
hand and who is without lust, anger, hatred, etc., [and has] quiet and 
self-restraint, and from whom pleasure, pride, envy, desire, folly, and 
other evil affections are removed, is declared to be a Brahman. A 
Shiidra by birth becoming a Brahmacharya is declared to be a dvija 
(one-twice-born) ; by practice in tho Vedas, he becomes a Vipni (unin- 
telligent one); and by the knowledge of Brahma, he becomes siBrahman.’^ 

This reasoniiip^ is in substance that of the Buddhist 
Wajra Sliuclu. Tlic tract proceeds to dispose of tfie repro- 
sciitations now quoted on the usual principles of the Ve- 
dantists, — not disparaging the caste of the Brahmans, but 
holding llie knowledge of Brahma to he essential to its 
perfection. It appears to me that its author thus ingeni- 
ously seeks to weaken the Buddhist argument, whicli must 
have been current in the country before he considered it 
expedient to interfere with it. 

And hero it is proper to observe that though tlie 
Vaishnava Bralnnans, — the modern sectarial followers 
of Vishnu, — liave most absurdly alleged that Buddha 
was a descent (avatdraj, said the Shaiva Brdhraans, — 
the sectarial followers of Shiva, — that he was a personal 
manifestation (rupadhdrdna) of Vii?hnu,t effected for the 

• Shankara Ach/irya viricbatayjl^ upaniRhat subodhinylln Vajra Shdchf, pp. 1-4. 

I “ Then in the course of the Kali (Yuga), for distressing the 
enemies of the Suras (gods), he will bo born among the Kikatas, as 
Buddha, the son of Anjana.” BhAgavata Purana, i. 8. 24. See 
passages of a similar kind referred to in Kennedy on Ancient and 
Hindu Mythology, p. 250. 
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purpose of destroying the merit of a righteous king, 
wljose worth they allege came into depressing competition 
with that of the gods themselves, they have all along rightly 
interpreted the principles of Buddhism while strenuously 
opposing them. 

In tlie interesting Nataka, or Play, entitled the 
Mrichchhalcatikd, or Toy Cart, attributed to king Siidraka, 
and supposed by Professor H. II. Wilson to have been 
composed about a century before the Christian era, a 
Shramanaka, or Biiddhist mendicant, is represented as 
thus singing: — 

‘‘ Be virtue, friend.s, your only store, 

And restless cappetite restrain, 

Beat meditation’s drum and sore 
Vour watch against eacli sense maintain ; 

Tlic thief that still, in ambush lies, 

To make devotion’s wealth his prize. 

Cast the five senses all away, 

That trample o’er the virtuous will, 

The pride of self importance slay, 

And ignorance remorseless kill j 
So shall you safe the body guard, 

And Heaven shall be your last reward. 

Why shave the head and mow the chin 
While bristling follies choke the breast ? 

Apply the knife to parts within 
And heed not how deformed the rest : 

The heart of pride and passion weed, 

And then the man is pure indeed.”* 

♦ Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, vol. i. p. 122. The spirit of the original passage 
(sec Stenzler’s text, p. 112) is here preserved, though considerable freedom has 
been used in the translation. 
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The party thus chauiiting with Budclliistical propriety, 
who is represented 4as originally a Samvdhaka, — a body- 
servant, or gamblei-, is also set forth as saying when 
about to leave his original work, Lady, on account of 
the disgrace of this gambling profession I will become a 
Shakya Shmnamka/'* thus intimating the motive, by 
which, according to the Buddhist social* reform, parties 
of the lower castes of the Hindus were often influenced 
in their assumption of Buddhist mendicancy. A similar 
motive is that by which many parties of the lower castes 
of the Hindus are influenced when they join the religious 
orders of the present day. 

In the Kashi Khanda of the Skanda Purana, devoted 
to the Shaiva form of Hinduism, the following are said 
to be the Buddhist teachings of Vishnu, — ^I’csponding to the 
call of Shiva, to adopt measures for effecting the injury 
of the righteous reign of king Divodasa, whose merit 
prevented the return of Shiva to his own city Kashi ; — 

“ TKis order of things [sansdm) is eternally manifest (that is has 
no beginning) ; (to it) there is neither creator nor creation. It is 
self-existent, and self-extinguished. From Bralima to a (vegetable) 
spike everything is confined in a bodily form. The soul {A'tmd) and 
God (Ishvara) are identical ; they are not two : for Brahm^, Vishnu, 
and Indra, etc. are merely nominal distinctions, as we are denomh 
nated Punyakirti,f etc. As at our natural time our bodies perish, 
so (other) bodies, from Bralim^ to a fly, perish at their natural 

* In the Prakrita of the play, the original is 

being in Sanskrita,si5^t 
See the carefully edited text of Stenzler, 

pp. 89-40; 195. 

\ TUe name said to \)o assumed by Vishnu, when he set to the ^topagaiidn of 
heresy. 
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time. On a proper view (of matters) there is no superiority of 
bodies* Eating, copulating, sleeping, and fear are common to all. 
Salisftiction in eating is common to all, without any superiority 
or inferiority. Thirst is the consequence to all of refraining from 
drinking. ...Suppose there are hundreds of horses: their use to 
sit on is the same to all (that is only one at a time is available for 
sitting on). The pleasure experienced by sleeping on couches is the 
same as if we were sleeping on the floor. As we ourselves possessed 
of bodies fear death, so all from Brahma to an insect fear death 
alike. If we consider aright, we shall see that all wearing bodies 
are alike. And having so inquired, it is established, that there 
should be no slaughter of any one (living being) (at any time) or at any 
place. There is no religion in the world like tenderness to life 
(jivadai/d) ; wherefore men ought by all means to practise tender- 
ness to life. He who preserves a single life, is as if he had preserved 
the three worlds, and lie who kills one (life) is as if he had destroyed the 
three worlds ; wherefore let there be preserving and not killing. That 
refraining from killing is the supreme duty (pararnodharma)^ is said 
by the learned (sums) of old. Wherefore, whoever has the fear of hell 
should avoid killing. There is no sin in the three worlds like 
slaughter. The killer goes to hell ; tlie non-hiller goes to heaven 
(svarga). There are other offerings, but their fruits are very small. 
The offering ( ddna ) freeing from fear is manifestly the greatest in 
the three worlds. There are four gifts enjoined by the great Kishis, 
on the inspection of the Shastras ; they are seen to be productive of ad- 
vantage in the present life and that which is to come : — giving confi- 
dence to the terrified, giving medicine to the suffering, giving learning 
to the ignorant, and giving food to the hungry. (Moreover), the power 
in gems, mantras, medicines, is to bo reckoned extremely great. Where- 
fore men traffic among them by various expedients, and acquire wealth. 
Having acquired wealth, continue to worship aU the twelve shrines, 
for without wealth there is no other way of worsliip. The twelve 
good (shrines) are the five organs of sensation, the five faculties of sen- 
sation, the intellectual faculty (wiana), and intelligence (huddhi). 
Heaven and hell are in these twelve and nowhere else. Pleasure is 
said to be heaven, and pain to be hell. If the body die while enjoying 
pleasure, this Is deViverauce (mofcsha), 'Ibis la tbe excellent deliver- 
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auoe ; there is no other deliverance whatsoever. The total destruction 
of desire and pain is in the highest sense the excellent deliverance 
{mjndno^paramomoksha) this is to be understood by the perceivers of 
distinctions. This is the Shruti spoken by the learned in the Vddas : — 
There is to be no killing of any living beings ; (the sacrificial Eich 
beginning with) Agrnshoma begets bewilderment to pure persons, for 
to intelligent ones there is no authority to its making the destruction of 
animals. That the cutting of trees, the slaughtering of animals, the 
making the ground red with the burning of oil-giving plants and 
clarified butter, lead to the attainment of heaven is surprising.* 

The doctrines propagated by tbe Buddhists, — those of 
the eternal existence of the universe, of the negation of a 
Creator and a creation, of the identity of souF in all 
existing forms, of the natural course of growth and decay 
and pleasure and pain, of tlie universality of the fear of 
birth and death among sentient beings, of the great virtue 
of the preservation of life even in its lowest forms, of the 
evil of animal sacrifice and the destruction of vegetable 
gTOwlh, — are all here plainly set forth. It is only the 
doctrine of spirit involved in the passage quoted, how- 
ever, which can be applied to the mitigation of the 
pride of caste. Very precise on this subject are the teach- 
ings in the context put into the mouth of Lakshmi, the 
spouse of Yi.^lmu, who under the name of Vijndna Kau- 
mudi^ is thus made to hold forth, after alluding to the 
propriety of enjoying bodily pleasures, which is no peculiar 
tenet of the Buddhists: — The thirteen beautiful daughters 
of Daksha were married to Kasliyapa, the son of Marichi 
(the brother of Daksha), People of small understanding 
of the present time consider that such a kind of marriage 


* K&aM Kbandft, of the Skanda Pur&^a ii. 68. 80-108 (fol, 34-87 of MS. of Dr. 
BWu Ddjf.) 
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is fit, and yet not fit. . The four castes are produced from 
the mouth, arm, thigh, and foot; this was the false 
imagination of olden times. How can four sons produced 
1‘rom the same body be of separate castes ? (High) caste 
and low caste (varna avania) are not to be thought of. 
Distinctions among men are not to be taken cognizance of 
by any one at any time or at any place.”* 

Only one explanation regarding the Buddhist view of 
Caste remains to be made. Though it is evident, both 
from the testimony of the Buddhists themselves and of 
their enemies tlie Brahman.s, that they opposed Caste as 
liir as tliey were able according to the exigencies of the 
times in which tliey lived, they actually, as a matter of 
j)olicy, often winked at its existence in Indian society. 
While it was not earned by them into foreign countries, it 
was tolerated, tliough disparaged, by them wherever they 
found they had been preceded by Aryan rule. They 
invented, too, in connexion with it their own leorcndrv. 
All this is abundantly evident from what we find to be the 
state of matters in regard to the island of Ceylon. Mr. 
Tolfre}", in the Appendix to Lord Valentia’s Travels, says, 
‘^Tlie epoch in which we now are is called (by the 
Buildhists) the Mahabhadra Kaljia,” previous to which a 
thousand millions of millions of worlds (sakavah) have 
been destroyed. Living creatures were regenerated, how- 
ever, in the higher regions, and became Brahmas, withnut 

* Kdshi Khanda, ii. 58, 109-123 (MS. fol. 36). The legend of 
Divadsisa and Buddha, as found in this work, is, in substance, given 
by Vans Kennedy in his Researches in Ancient and Hindu My thology, 
pp. 423-431. See also Author’s First Exposure of Hinduism, pp. 
137-140. 
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any distinction of caste. Some of these Brahmas returned 
to the world, which they formerly inhabited, on their 
being reproduced, but from avarice degenerated to such a 
degree that they began to steah Upon this, quarrels 
arose among them, and there being no chief to decide 
these disputes, their wise men reflected that the world 
would not be in a proper state without some kind of go- 
vernment. Upon this they selected from among them 
a person renowned for wisdom, whom they appointed to be 
their king, saying to him, ‘ Thou art our king ; we will 
give to thee one-tenth part of the substance we may acquire ; 
be thou a judge, and a ruler over us/ This king was 
called Maha Sammata, a compound word, which signifies 
a great assembly [rather one elected by many], to indicate 
that he had been chosen by the consent of many people.”^ 
The statements made by Mr. Spence Hardy agree with this 
condensed view of the Buddhist theory of the origin of 
the principal Castes. The king, he tells us, was called 
a Khatiyo or Kshatriya ; the Brahmas, who concuiTed in 
the suppression of impious proceedings, were called Brah- 
manas; those who acquired wealth, Vessd, or Vaishyas; 
and those who were addicted to hunting, Sudda,or Shudi’as.f 
Several lists of Castes or professions are given by Mr. 
Tolfrey. Their denominations aiC principally derived 
from the Sanskrit, and are similar to those contained in the 
Indian lists which we have already inserted. They are 
said to have been constituted in order to serve the four 
superior Castes. 

♦ Lord Valeutia’s Travels, iii. p. 488-9. 

I Manual of Buddhism, p. 66. 
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The destruction of Buddhism by Br&.limanism under 
caste influence I shall afterwards have occasion to notice 
I conclude this chapter by remarking that the Jainas, who 
me only Buddhist Seceders, take exactly the same view of 
Caste as their speculative progenitors. Their Yatis or 
Jatis, and other religionists in the West of India, continu- 
ally assail Caste by such arguments as we find in the 
Yajra Shuchi of Ashva Gho.dia. 

VIIL — A Peep AT Indian Society by the Greeks. 

India is emphatically the land of mystery. It has been 
a land of mystery from* the earliest ages to the present 
hour.. It lias been a land of mystery to distant strangers, 
to friendly and hostile visitors, and even to its own 
inhabitants. Scarcely any other country of the world 
is to be compared to it in this respect. Egypt, with its 
hieroglyphic and hieratic characters and its esoteric 
doctrines, had its records and gigantic works palpable to 
all, which declared the grand outlines of its history, even 
back to the remotest ages. Assyria, Babylon, and 
Persia, though long obscure to their neigli hours, did not 
conceal their history from their own people, but even 
stamped much of it on bricks^ and* cylinders, and graved 
much of it on permanent tablets and on rocks, to be 
read by all men. The closed land^ of China, though 
jealous of foreign intrusion, has always patronised an 
open literature for the benefit of its own sons, as well as 
preserved ^nd published the results of the thought and 
research of its numerous moralists, economists, and re- 
corders. India alone has striven to keep itself in obscurity 
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and darkness. It had its poets in the early ages of tlie 
world; but they composed, and sang, and recited, princi- 
pally for themselves and the gods of their invention and 
recognition. It had its priests, more numerous perhaps 
than those of any other country, but they kept their 
knowledge witliiii their own circle, making of U an entire 
monopoly. It had its thinkers and wise men; but their 
lips did not “ disperse knowledge,” but enjoined the 
preservation of it as a body of secrets to ])e communicated 
only to particular classes of men, and amongst these only 
to the disciplined and initiated. It had its princes who 
patronized its bards and eulogists ; but these* princes 
encouraged these bards and eulogists to deal with flat- 
teries and fables and not with facts and principles. It 
had its peculiar itihdsa, but this, speaking generally, was 
simply a licensed fiction, a dogmatic assertion that mat- 
ters (in their incongruities and puerilities beyond the 
sphere of rational belief) were said to be so and so, without 
reference to their real origin and circumstantials. It con- 
tented itself with bare genealogical tables, which make no 
distinction between the divine, the heroic, and the human, 
and into which were thrust apocryphal additions whenever 
a new power or dynasty, however obscure, was anxious to 
invent and claim the prestige of antiquity. When these 
tables necessarily referred to later times, they were actu- 
ally set forth, as in the Bhagavata, Vishnu, and other 
Puranas, not as chronicles of the past, but as prophecies of 
the future. Its own progress and development, it neither, 
as a consequence, observed nor recorded. The only 
glimpses into its past which itself furnished were obtained 
by occasional rents in the veil of its mystery , by the 
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violent hand of sectarianism, as in the case of Buddhism 
and other attempts to modify or change its general creed. 
It even kept aloof, after its early ages, from commerce 
and communion with neighbouring nations, which its 
own sons were forbidden to visit on pain of religious 
deprivation. 

It is the fact that India lias thus not spoken for herself 
that gives such a great interest to the notices taken of it 
in connexion with the nations and tribes which by 
visiting its shores sought to carry its productions to 
distant lands; and to the observations made on the 
borders of its territories or within its own boundaries by 
those who have sought to acquire its sovereignty, or to 
maintain with it a good understanding in connexion with 
their neighbouring colonies. This interest is now en- 
hanced tenfold, when the vast and non-reviewed literature 
of India is in all its departments, in this critical age, 
passing into the hands of those who are competent to 
observe its indications, to interpret its spirit, and to cast 
the light which it yields on the path of its past advance- 
ment, and on the present state of its society, and its 
physical condition. 

From all the people of antiquity brought into* contact 
with India, we should expect the most from the Greeks. 
They had a cultivated intelligence, ardent curiosity, and, 
except as modified by an inordinate tribual pride, feelings 
of catholicity connected with all that could be character- 
ized aa an approximation to civilization. It was among 
them that the historical faculty properly so-called was 
first developed in extended comprehensiveness and 
laborious research. History (iVropfa), — learning or 
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knowing by inquiry, and the knowledge or information 
so obtained, — was their own word; and the improvement 
of the historical faculty was their own glory. They 
belonged to the same great race from which the dominant 
Indians, the A'ryans, had sprung. Their forefathers, 
with those of these Aryas> had long been members of 
the same family and community, and had had the same 
social connexions, the same speech, the same gods, and 
the same religion. The questions at once occur, when 
we realize their intercommunion in subsequent times, — 
Did tlie Greeks recognize their remote but close rela- 
tionship with the A'ryas ? did they perceive in* India 
the many elements of their common speech ? did they 
discover the identity or analogous position of the Grecian 
and Indian gods ? did they see how the tribes migrating 
to the west and those moving to the south or south-east 
had, with marked peculiar diversities of occupation and 
development, certain things in common ? did they note 
the peculiarities of India, and contrast them with those 
of their own country 1 These and other similar ques- 
tions can be answered only by a careful collation of, and 
attention to, the fragments of their accounts of India 
which remain, and the comparison of them with what we 
know of India itself and find in its literary remains. By 
a similar process we answer the inquiries, Do the Greek 
accounts illustrate the Indian literature, and Does the 
Indian literature illustrate the Greek accounts ? Both 
series of questions will be answered, in part at least, as 
wp proceed with this section of our volume. 

^he first Greek author who mentions India by name, 

I need scarcely mention, is Herodotus, the father of 
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profane history * He was born at Halicarnassus in 
Caria about the year B. C. 484 ; and he probably lived 
to an advanced age. He had intimate connexions at 
various times with Greece and the Greek colonies, and 
he was a great traveller in Europe, the North of Africa, 
and the West of Asia. He had, for his day, a compre- 
hensive view of the objects of history* “ Herodotus of 
Halicarnassus,’' he says, publishes his researches in order 
to prevent the achievements of men from fading in the 
oblivion of time, and lest the great and admirable exploits 
both of Greeks and Barbarians should fail of their due 
renown. He also proposes to explain the occasions of 
the wars which have been carried on between them.”f 
The wars before him were specially those of the Greeks 
and Persians. It is in connexion with these wars that 
he notices the circumstances of the various peoples which 
were affected by them. The course of his history, which 
he dedicates to the Muses, properly commences with the 
time (B. C. 546) when Cyrus, the founder of the Persian 
empire, conquered the Lydian kingdom of Croesus, and 
extends to the capture of Sestos (B. C. 478), when the 
Greeks triumphed over the Persians. It is in connexion 
with his enumeration and description of the satrapies of 
Darius that he notices India, both as included in these 
satrapies and exterior to them. He had not pemonally 
visited India, his travels to the East having terminated 
in Mesopotamia or the Persian provinces contiguous to 
that country. There can be but little doubt that he had 

♦ Perhaps India was included in the Ethiopia of Homer (pd, 
i. 23-24). 

■f Herodotus, Olio., 1. 
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intercourse with parties who had seen India or made it 
the subject of inquiry with those who had visited its border 
provinces. The information which he gives respecting 
it, though brief, and not to be received without criticism, 
is nevertheless of a valuable character. 

Of geographical discoveries and acquisition of terri- 
tory in India by Darius, Herodotus thus writes : — “ The 
greater part of [the unknown] Asia was explored under 
the direction of Darius. This king wisliing to know on 
what part of the coast the Indus meets tlie sea — a river 
which after the Nile is the only one [then known] that 
produces crocodiles, ^ent ships with j)crsons on whose 
fidelity and truth he could rely, and among these was 
Heylax of Caryandca. These setting out from Caspa- 
tyrus, a city of Pactyica, descended the river in its course 
towards the East (?) till they reached the sea.*' ‘‘After 
this voyage had been accomplished, Darius subdued tlie 
Indians, and frequented that sea,” (the Indian Ocean 
The origin of this voyage must have been on the Kabul 
affluent of the Indus — tlie Kopben or Kubha. Pactyica, 
(the country in wliicli it commenced) is recognizal)le in 
the name of a people, with whom we are all familiar, 
found in that locality to the present day, I mean the 
PCilchtiis or Pathans. Speaking of the twentieth satrapy 
of Darius established through this conquest, Herodotus 
further says: — “The Indians a people much more 
numerous than any that is known contributed a sum 
proportionately larger than that of any other division, 
for they paid three hundred and sixty talents of gold 


Herot], iv. 41. Taylor, p. 285. 
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dust/’* We have not to suppose, from this notice, that the 
empire of Darius extended over all the country now coin- 
prelieuded under the name of India. It embraced, there 
is reason to believe, only the country contiguous to the 
banks of the Indus and the territory lying on the Persian 
.side of the Hindu Caucasus. This is evident from what is 
filterwurds added by Herodotus : — ‘‘ The eastern part of 
India is a desert of sand, and of all the nations known to 
us, or of which we possess any certain information, the 
Indians are the fartliost toward the East, l)eing on that 
.side the first people of Asia: for the sands render the 
country beyond them towards the east uninhabitable/’f 
The great desert here referred to is supposed by Sir 
Gardiner Wilkinson to be that lying to the north of the 
Himalaya between that range and the Tchien Chau 
Itange/j: Major Rcnnell supposes that it may apply to 
the country between the lower part of the Indus and 
Raj pu tana. § It is evident that Herodotus liad not been 
exactly informed of the peninsula of India, stretching into 
the Indian ocean, though he speaks in the progress of his 
narrative of a people resembling Ethiopians ju the tint 
of their skin, whose country was a long way from Persia 
(that is the Persian dominions) towards the south. 

India is the only satrapy which Herodotus represents 
as paying its tribute in gold. The sum which he speci- 
fies as yielded by it is very large, being four and a half 
times as much in value as that yielded by the opulent 
satrapy of Babylonia and Assyria. TJie region from 
which the ^old was procured is indicated by him, it is 

* Herocl. iii. 94. *(• lb. iii. 08. 

J Sec Rawlinson’s Herocl. § RenneU’s Geo. of Herod, p. 309. 
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believed, with accuracy. “ There are other Indians not 
far distant from the city Caspatyrus, and the region 
Pactyica.” “The mode of life followed by’ these is 
similar to that of the Bactrians. They are the most 
warlike of all the Indians ; and it is these who furnish 
the gold/** The northern portions of this district em- 
bracing the lofty ranges of the Hindu Kush, the Belur- 
Tagli and Mus-Tagh, Altai, and other places near the 
sources of the Oxus and Kabul Indus, are said to , 
“ abound with the precious metal/* This portion of 
country is, I think, referred to in the book of Genesis, — iii 
connexion with the seat of the garden of Eden* and the 
rivers of paradise. “ A river (or watershed, panalo^, or 
water-roll in the Indian languages, as I venture to 
inti^pret it) went out of Eden, to water the g^den 
(probably an extended district) ; and from thence it was 
parted, and became into four heads (for actual drainage). 
The name of the first is Pishon (or the Short or Indus in 
this quarter, Pi, the first syllable of the word, as I have 
elsewhere conjectured,'!' being the Egyptian definite article, 
and Short being the Egyptian name of the Sindhti, 
Indus) : that is it which compasseth the whole land of 
Havilal]^(thc Campilla of the Indians, as thought by Pro- 
fessor Lassen), where there is gold ; and the gold of that 
land is good : there is bdolach and the onyx stone. And 
the name of the second^river is Gihon (admitted by all 
geographers to be the Oxus) : the same is it that com- 
passed the whole of Cush (translated Ethiopia). This 
regien, I believe with others, furnished the gold of the 

* Herod, iii. 98. t India Three Thousand Years Ago. 

X Gen. ii. 10-12. 
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Solomonic commerce, referred to in the books of Kings 
and Chronicle?, which was exported from ports on the 
Iiidus^ in the province denominated by Ptolemy Abiria^ 
and by the Periplus, Sabiria mdlberia ^ — the land of the 
A 'hhiras, the Indian Ophir.* 

The account given by Herodotus of the method of the 
^^c(juisition of the gold referred to has afforded much 
i^musement since his day, though it has been substantially 
repeated by some of his successors. 

Here in thia desert (that is the sandy desert already mentioned) 
there live amid the sand great ants, in siae somewhat less than dogs, 
but bigger than foxes. The Persian king htis a number of them which 
have been caught by the hunters in the land whereof we are speaking. 
These ants make their dwellings under ground, and like the Greek 
ants which they very much resemble in shape, throw up sand heaps 
as they burrow. Now the sand which they throw up is full of gold. 
The Indians, when they go into the desert to collect this sand, take 
tliree camels and harness them together, a female in tlie middle and a 
male on either side in a leading rein. The rider sits on the female ; 
and they are particular to choose for the purpose one that lias but just 
dropped her young ; for the female camels can run as fast as horses, 
while they bear burdens very much better. When the Indians there- 
fore have thus equipped themselves they set oft' in quest of the gold, 
calculating the time so that they may be engaged in seizing it during 
the most sultry p^rt of the day, when the ants hide themselves to 

escape the heat When the Indians reach the plac^'^lwhere the 

gold is, they fill their bags with the sand, and ride away at their best 
speed ; the ants, however, scenting them, as the Persians isay, rush 
for^ in.pursuit. Now these animals are so swift, they declare, that 
there is nothing in the world like them ; if it were not therefore, that 
the Indiums, get a start while the ants are mustering, not a single gold- 

* See Lasseh’s Indische Alterlhumskunde, ii. p. 639. Josephus 
(Antiq, ,1. 3. 3,>attd many of the Chi-istian Fathers miide the Piahoa 
the Ganges. 
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gatlieror could escape. During the flight the male camels, which arc 
not so fleet as tlio females, grow tired, and begin to drag, first one 
and then the other ; but the females recollect the young which they 
have left behind, and never give way or flag. Such, according to the 
Persians, is the manner in which the Indians get the greater part of 
their gold ; some is dug out of the earth, but of this the supply is 
scanty.”* 

In this narrative tliere are doubtless proofs both of 
im])osition practised upon Herodotus by his informers* 
and of the siinplicity and credulity of tlie historian. 
Even ill its absurdities, however, heightened tliough 
they have been by the fears of the gold-finders lest their 
occupation should he interfered with by interlopers, there 
is a substratum of truth. The late Professor Horace 
Hay man Wilson is of opinion that the story may have 
arisen from the fiict that the gold ibund in the plains ol‘ 
little Thibet is eommonly called Pippilika or ^^ant'’ gold, 
Iroin the belief that tlio (‘oloiiies of ants, by their 
wonted operations, are instrumental in bringing the gold 
to view. A l>ettor conjecture, in my opinion, has been 
made than this. It is tliat the animal which is said to bur- 
row in the sands is tlie Pengolin, or ant-eater (the Mifnis 
crassicaudata), called by tlie natives of the Marathi. Coun- 
try the Kauvali manjar (or tiled cat). The habits of this 
animal in burrowing in the sands ate well known ; and 
it is abundant in many places of India. It is one of the 
most remarkable of the Edentata mammals ; and as its 
familiars are not recognized by the natives of India, they 
give very fabulous accounts of its powers and capacities, 
especially of its alleged ability to kill a man by the 
sweep of its tail, which bears a greater proportion to the 


* Taylor’s Herodotus, p. 494. 
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size of its trunk than is found in any other quadruped 
16 certain of its aspects, as looked at by the rude children 
of nature, it has some resemblance to an ant. It is so 
curious altogether that it is not unlikely that specimens 
of it may have been sent to the king of Persia. It is a 
mistake of our countrymen in India, to say that food cannot 
be provided for it in a state of captivity. I nourished 
a s])ccirnen of it for a couple of months, by giving it 
milk and eggs ; and it died only in consequence of a fall 
which it had of al)Out twenty feet. 

Of the tribes of India, Herodotus remarks that they 
are ‘‘ numerous,” and that “ they do not all sj)eak tlie 
same language.” The AVyan conquerors of India, who 
spoke the Vedic language (calk'd Sanskrita when after- 
words it had the benefit of grammaticial culture), were 
not, as we have seen in former parts of this work, the 
first immigrants iiito India. They found tliat tlu'y had 
been preceded not only by tribes n'lnotely cognate witli 
themselves, but by many Scythian, Turanian, and Hamitic 
tribes, whose languages they but little understood. About 
tlie time of Herodotus, the Sanskrit was about to ceas(i 
to be a spoken language. Such of the tribes of India as 
laid aside their own Turanian dialects, had then formed 
a great many provincial dialects, in their attempts to make 
themselves intelligible to the dominant people. This 
diversity of language was not unknown even in what 
must have been the Persian India. There are several 
Indus dialects (as there are great diversities of tribes) on 
the banks of that river even in the present day. it is 
ail extremely curious Aict that the language of the 
Braliuis, a people there to be found, is cognate not so 
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much with the languages of Northern as with those of 
Southern India. 

Of a certain tribe or class on the banks of the Indus, 
Herodotus says : — “ They who dwell in the marshes along 
the river, live on raw fish, which they take in boats made 
of reeds, each formed out of a single joint. These 
Indians wear a dress of sedge, which they cut in the 
river and bruise ; afterwards they weave it into mats, and 
wear it as we wear a breast-plate.” Rude Ichthyophagi 
of tin’s character have been associated with many countries, 
but partially known. Some have supposed that the reed 
out of which their boats were constructed were hambus ; 
but the fabrication of boats from a single joint of a bambti 
was impossible. 

Eastward of these Indians,” our author goes on to 
say, “are another tribe called Padoeans, who are wander- 
ers, and live on raw flesh. This tribe is said to have 
the following customs : — If one of their number be ill, 
man or woman, they take the sick person, and if he be a 
man, the men of his acquaintance proceed to pul him 
to death, because they say his ficsli would be spoilt lor 
them if he pined and wasted away with sickness. The 
man protests he is not ill in the least, but his friends will 
not accept his denial — in spite of all he can say they kill 
him, and feast themselves on his body. So also if a 
woman be sick, the women who are her friends take her 
and do with her exactly the same as the men. If one of 
them reaches to old age, about which there is seldom 
any question, ay commonly before that time they have 
had some disesfee or other, and so have been put to death — 
but if a man notwithstanding comes to be old, then they 
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offer himiti sacrifice to their gods and afterwards eat his 
flesh.’^ 

On tlie cannibalism here referred to, the following note 
is given in Rawlinson’s lately published translation of 
Herodotus — a work of great merit, and generally edited 
with critical carefulness and accuracy. The same 
Custom (of cannibalism) is said to have prevailed among 
Massageta? and the Issidoiiians ; and a similar one 
is mentioned by Strabo as existing among the Caspians 
and the Derbices. Marco Polo found the practice in 
Sumatra in his own day. “ The people of Dragoian,” 
he says, '‘observe this horrible custom in cases where any 
member of their family is aillicted with a disease. The 
relations of the sick person send for the magicians, w hom 
they require, on examination of the symptoms, to declare 
wlicther he will recover Or not. If the decision be that 
he cannot, the relations (lien call in certain men whose 
peculiar duty it is, and who perform their business with 
dexterity, to close the moutli until he is sufibcated. This 
being done they cut the body in pieces in order to prepare 
it as victuals, and when it has been so dressed the relations 
assemble, and in a convivial manner eat the whole of it, 
not leaving so much as the marrow in the bones.’ Accord- 
ing to some modern writers (Elphiustone’s Cabul, vol. i. 
p. 45, 2nd ed.) cannibalism continues in the countries 
bordering on the Indus to the present day.”* 

To this I would add, that the w ord Padocan may perhaps 
liave been derived from the Indian Pahddi, or “ moun- 
taineers,” against whom the charge of cannibalism is not 
yet extinct, even in paits more to the east and south than 


* Rawlinson’a Herodotus. 
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tbe Indus. In an account of the Bandarwars 1)y Lieut. 
Jh'endergast, we find the following statement : — 

May, 1820, I visited the hills of Amarkantak, and the source 
of the Narbada river, accompanied by Capt. W. Low of the Madras 
Army, and having Jicard that a particular tribe of Gonds who lived 
in the hills were Cannibals, I was anxious to ascertain the truth of the 
assertion, and made the most particular enquiries (assisted by my 
mnnshi, Mohan Sinha, an intelligent and well informed Kdyath) as to 
their general habits and mode of living. We learned, after much 
trouble, that tliere was a tribe of Gonds who resided in the liills ol 
Amarkantak, and to the S. K. in the Gondwada country, who held 
very little intercourse with the villagers, and never went among them, 
oveept to barter or purchase provisions. This race live iy detached 
parties, and have} seldom more than ciglit or ten huts in one place. 
^I'hey are Cannibals in the real sense of tlie word, but never eat the flesh 
of any person not belonging to their own family or tribe J nor do they 
do this except on particular occasions. It is the custom of this singular 
people to cut the throat of any person of tlicir family who is attacked 
by severe illness, and who they think has no chance of recovering, 
when tliey colh'ct the whole of their relations and particular friends, 
and feast \ipon the body. In like manner, when a person arrives at a 
great age, and bec('mes feeble and weak, the llalal-klior operates upon 
liim, when the dillerent members of the family assemble for the same 
purpose as above stated. In other resp(*cts, this is a simple race of 
people, nor do they consider cutting the throats of theii sick relations 
or aged parents any sin ; but on the contrary an act acceptable to 
Kdlj, a mercy to their relations, and a blessing to their whole race,*’* 

This matter deserves to he inquired into. It* was the 
charge of infanticide against the Indians brought by 
Colonel Wilford on the alleged authority of the Greeks 
and Romans, wliicli led Jonathan Duncan to discover the 
aAvfnl custom of infanticide among the Rajputs. Our actual 
acquaintance with the inhabitants of the forests of India is 
a great deal more limited than it ought to be at the present 

* Alexandei’s E. 1. Magaiiue, 1831, p. 140 
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time. Let India look to itself, as well as devote its enter'* 
prizing officers to the work of African discovery. 

The antipodes of the cannibals with Herodotus were the 
parties who entirely abstained from animal food. Tliere 
is another set of Indians,’’ he says, whose customs are 
very different. They refuse to put any live animal to 
death, they sow no corn, and liave no dwelling houses. 
Vegetables are their only food. There is a plant which 
grows wild in their country, bearing seed about the size of 
a millet-seed in a calyx ; their wont is to gather this seed, 
and having boiled it, calyx and all, to use it for food. If 
one of them is attacked with sickness, he goes forth into 
the wilderness, and lies down to die ; no one has the least 
conceni either for the sick or for the dead.” Herodotus 
wrote about the times of the Buddliists ; but even before 
their day great tenderness to animal life had been deve- 
loped in India, as a consequence of the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis, which however is not to be found in the 
Vedas, which in many places exemplify the use of animal 
food, even of that of the cow afterwards so sacred throughout 
the country. The first limitation as to animal food with 
which 1 am acquainted is in by far the most modern of the 
Vedas, the Atharvana. It occurs in a command (already 
referred to) not to kill the ^‘inedible cows of the Br^i- 
mans,” and vseems to have in view only the preservation of 
their pets.^ The avoidance of the use of the cereals by the 
vegetarians hinted at by Herodotus is explained partly by 
the injunctions in Maim against the destruction of seeds, the 
germs of life, as exemplified in the complaints made against 
an oil press. f Why any seed should have been used by the 

* JSee before, p. 111. f Mann, iv. 85. 
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vegetarians, scrupulouslj avoiding corn, does not appear. 
The dying in the wilderness Avithout the care of friends 
may have a reference to the case of the Vdnaprasthas^ 
Avhom we have already noticed in this work. 

The informers of Herodotus respecting India were 
certainly not friendly to its diversified tribes and tongues, 
if they had opportunities of actually observing their social 
state. All the tribes I have mentioned,’’ he says, live 
togetlier like tlie brute beasts.” They were mistaken, too, 
Avhen they said that all tlie tribes of India had the same 
tint of skin, wliich approaches that of the Etliiopians.” 
Tliis language requires to be very considerably qualified, 
even when it is ap])lied to tlie more southern tribes, which 
Herodotus must have heard of in the general, for he adds. 

Their country is a long way from Persia towards the 
soiitli, nor had king Darius ever any authority over them.” 

We have thus exhausted the general, and somewhat 
meagre, notices of India found in Herodotus. Nothing 
more of this country worthy of attention was learned by 
the Greeks till about one hundred and fifty years after 
Herodotus, when Alexander the Great, in his attempt to 
subdue the Persian empire to the dominion of Macedori, 
reached its northern borders. A great flood of light 
w^as doubtless then thrown on India, revealing its pecu- 
liarities to intelligent inquirers ; but it has been only 
dimly reflected to us in the present day. The body of 
information obtained respecting it was soon lost for Iiis- 
toi‘ical purposes. TJie letters of Alexander himself, sent 
from its borders, which are sometimes referred to by 
Pliny and Plutarch, have long ago disappeared, . while 
those bearing his name, addressed to his tutor Aristotle, 
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bear evident marks of forgery. The writings of Callis- 
thenes, wlio was taken to the East by Alexander to write 
his history, have also perished. We know of Clitarchiis, 
another of Alexander’s followers, only from a few refer- 
ences made to him by Plutarch and others. Orthagoras, 
who is said to have written nine books about Indian affairs, 
is not even quoted by Alexander’s historians- Nearchus, 
the admiral of Alexander’s fleet, wrote a history of his own 
movements ; but we have not his w^ork to compare it wu’tli 
the charges made against it by Strabo in his Geography, 
and by Arrian in his Expedition of Alexander. Arrian 
himself, — who was a disciple of Epictetus and flourished in 
the reign of the Emperor Adrian, — is our chief authority 
respecting the observations and deeds of Alexander and 
his army in India, though interesting gleanings are to be 
got from Strabo, Pliny, Diodorus Siculus, and others. 

Alexander’s march from Bactria to ^!»c Indus, as 
described by Arrian,"' is interesting principally in a 
geographical point ofvie\v. Attempts liave been made, 
with considerable success, to reduce the names of places 
and persons found in it from their Greek to their Indian 
forms. The result warrants tlic application to the Greek 
visitors of India of the remark made by professor H. H. 
Wilsoff on our first English surveyors and geographers 
in [ndia : — It may be doubted if any of them have been 
conversant with the spoken language of the country : 
they have consequently put down names at random, 
according to their own inaccurate appreciation of sounds, 
carelessly, vulgarly, and corruptly uttered.”|' For 

* Arriani Expeditionis libro quarto, et seq. 

t VisKnu Purdiia, pp. 178-9. 
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example, l\i&Gre(k KOphhi (a river) is the Kuhhd ; the 
C/toe is the A'Aenar ; and the Goraia or Goroeas is the 
Gduii. The Aspadi are probably connected wiili 
Ashvdka ; Massifja is Mashakd ; and Fmcolaitis is 
FushkalavatV' It is interesting to notice that Alex- 
ander’s experience of the courage of the mountaineers must 
have been somewhat similar to our own. “ Tlie Indians 
of that province,” it is said, “ far excelled all the other 
Indians in military exploits and, after a trial of their 
mettle, he was glad to engage them as mercenaries, 
though he soon found, “that they would not fight against 
other Indians.” The cattle of the district attracted his 
particular attention. “ Alexander chose the best and 
largest (of them), that hemightsend them into Macedonia 
for a breed, for they far excelled the Grecian cattle both in 
bulk and beauty.”t “The existence of the vine and ivy in 
the country and probably the worship of Shiva, the God 
“of increase,” were viewed by the hero and his companions 
as an indication that it had been visited by Dionysus (or 
Bacchus). The Greeks were perhaps confirmed in their 
conjectures about this matter by the Indians, in whose 
genealogical tables a Devanahvsha, a divine personage 
of the Lunar race, makes an early appearance. The 
Indians begged for the saving of their city Nysa, alleging 

♦ To no person aie we more indebted for a scientific identification 
of many of the geographical names connected with the Indian move- 
ments of, Alexander than to Professor Lassen. See Indische Alter- 
thumskunde, ii. p- tlC, et seq. 

f Perhaps the bulk and beauty of some of the breeds of Indian cattle 
(with their prominently developed dewlaps and humps, which appear 
represented on the oldest coins,) as well as their utility, may have con- 
tributed to their deification by the Brahmans. 
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that it had been built by Dyonysm ; and tliey got off 
from a demand for one hundred of their magistrates 
(their principal Shots) for three hundred horses, and Alex- 
ander’s deference to Bacchus, whom it was his desire to 
excel in the extent of his conquests. Arrian well under- 
stood the pretences which were made on both sides in 
this case, for he says, that “ The things which the ancients 
have published in their fables concerning the Gods, ought 
not to be too narrowly searched into ; for whenever the 
truth of any story seemed to be liable to be called in ques- 
tion, some God was immediately summoned to their aid, 
and then all was plain and immediately swallowed.’’ Mount 
MerUj^even, was summoned to give testimony for Bacchus, 
its name soundingTike that of tlie Greek word M//()oc (the 
upper part of the thigh), which fitted in with the western 
legend that Bacchus had been shut up in the thigh of 
Jupiter. Connected with the remarkable rock Aornos^ 
Alexander began to hear of the alleged exploits of a God 
(Krishna, as we shall afterwards see), whom they identified 
with their own Hercules. He enjoyed in the contiguous 
mpuntains and forests an elephant hunt, a fact which 
shows the wide dispersion of that gigantic pachyderm 
in his day. 

On aiTiving at the Indus, probably at A'tak, Alexan- 
der received presents of submission from Taxiles, an 
Indian prince, so called from an Indian town, Taksha- 
shilAy to which he belonged. This prince he did not 
deprive of his territories when lie reached his capital. 
On the contrary, he enlarged them, though he made 
Philip, the son of Machetas, governor of the province in 
his own name. Alexander’s passage of the Hytlaspesy 
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tlie Vitastd of the Indians, was opposed by the patriotic 
and valiant Porus, (or Paras,) who probably derived his 
name from Para a city in general, but given to a 
capital and its lord in this district by way of distinction, 
according to a usage prevailing to the present day. This 
was at the s»ammer solstice, when the river was at its height, 
and its passage was effected with great difficulty. Much 
fio'htirjo' followed, which issued in the defeat of Porus, 
the death of his two sons and of the governor of the pro- 
vince, and the infliction of wounds on hi .5 own person. 
When Porus came to Alexander, to express his submis- 
sion, both his bearing and appearance made a dSep im- 
pression on the Macedonian conqueror. He was doubt- 
less an excellent representative of the ancient Indian 
Kshatriy as, or Rulers. 

I’he next river passed by Alexander was that of the 
Acesincs, the Asikn'i of the Hindus. In advance he came 
to the Hydruotes, or Rcirt Here lie heard of a confe- 
deration formed against him by certain free Indians and 
Calhaei, perhaps a Scythian tribe, the progenitors of the 
KMhis o\ Kill hunodr ; by the 0.vtjdrac(e and Malli, the 
inhabitants of Muldsthana, oy Multan of later timec; San- 
(jala, or Shdhala, near Amritasar, lay 011 his way to the 
south-east. He was fired with anxbition to extend his 
conquests beyond the Hyphasis or Vipdsha of the In- 
dians ; but tlie spirits of his men, with the monsoon 
storms raging around them and powerful enemies before 
them, failing them, he was obliged to terminate his on- 
ward march and to return to the Hydaspes. By land, 
and by the river, his forces were conveyed to the . junc- 
tion of the Hydaspes and Acesines, and afterwards to 
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that of the Acesines and Indus. An encounter witli the 
Malli and the taking of Multan, ’which nearly cost Alex- 
ander his life, were the incidents of this part of his journey. 
The identification of various places and persons visited, 
or iiegociated with, by his army on the Indus is not a 
matter of difficulty. The Oxydracce were the people of 
Udi, to be distinguished from the HydraoB^ the originals 
of the Shudras, in the neighbouring district; and the 
probably Ambdshthas, whose name appears in 
various parts of India. The Xatlui^ said to be a free people 
of India, were doubtless a tribe under the government of 
the Kshatriyas, Tlie Assadii were the Vasdti. Theland of 
Musicanus was near the present Ladakhcind. Sindornana, 
fheSinhavan of the Brahmans, was the present Schwan, 
between Upper and Lower Sindh. Faltala at tlie head 
of the Delta of the Indus, was the Pdtalipuri of the Brah- 
mans, and must have boon near Ilauiarabad, and not at 
Thatha as supposed by Principal Robertson.* It is not an 
object with us at \ resent to notice tlie perilous journey of 
Alexander's army through the country of the Gadrosi and 
other tribes, and through Persia to the banks of the Eu- 
phrates. As connected with India, however, we may notice 
the fact that some of its sages adhered to him during this 
-journey, even eating at his table as Calanus, — doubtless an 
Indian Kalya , — who committed voluntary suicide (or 

Kamyamarana, forbidden to Brahmans by Manu) (' on the 

^ See Author’s Journal of a Missionary Tour in Sindh, in the 0. C.S. 
1850, p. 397. 

f See before, p. 25. Calanus was probably a Bhdtta or Chdrana, 
a eulogist attendant upon kings, like individuals of these classes. 
Mandanis (S. Mandanaj as in the name of the author of the Araara 
Kosha) was his companion. 
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funeral pile, with the ultimate assent and co-operation of 
Alexander himself, who reckoned his death the crowning 
act of his strange philosophy. 

The information respecting India acquired by the Alex- 
andrine invasion, now briefly referred to, was doubtless very 
considerable in amount, and interesting in character. Jt 
was surpassed, however, in precision and importance by 
that acquired by Magastlienes, to the fragments of whose 
writings, as quoted by Strabo, Arrian, and otliers, we now 
turn our attention.'^' 

The original position of Megasthenes with regard to 
India lias often of late been overlooked. According to his 
own statement, found in Arrian, f he was an attach^ to 
Syburtius, governor of tlie Arachosii, who inhabited the 
Haraqaiii, of tlie Parsis (the equivalent of the Sanslcrit 
Sarasvati) in eastern While associated with Sy- 

burtius he frequently visited Sandracottu8 (or Samlrn’- 
n/p/w.sj king of India. Sandracyptiis, as conjectured by 
Sir William Jones, was tlie Chmidragupta of the Hindus, 
the grandfather of the Emperor Aslioka, tlie great patron 
of the Buddhists. It was under Selcueus, the successor of 
Alexander, who had made a treaty with him about portions 
of tenitory west of the Indus, that Megasthenes visited 
his court at his ca]>ital Palihoihra, or Pdiaiiputray at the 
confluence of the Eranohoas (or Shorn) and Ganges, near 
the modern Patna ^ and which he assures us was eighty 
furlongs in length and fifteen in breadth, with a itch 
thirty cubits deep, and a wall with five huiKh*ed and seventy 

* These have been collected (but not translated) by Dr. Schwanbeck, 
in his Megasthenis Indica, Bonna;, 1840. 

t Arrlani lib. v. cai>.G. ' X See before, p. 81. 
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towers and sixty-four gates.* The discovery of a real Indian 
daUim, well caiied by Dr. Max Muller ‘Mhe sheet anchor 
of Indian chronology/’ (the only date which promises in any 
good degree an adjustment of any portion of oui- Indian 
genealogies), is the consequenceof this recognition. J iistinf 
tells us that Sandracottus had seized the throne of India 
(from tlie last of the Nandas^ it appears from the Indian 
account) after the prefects of Ale:s aiider had been miirdur- 
ed (317 B. C.) Seleucus found him sovereign of India 
wlien, after the taking of Babylon and the conquest of 
Baclria, he passed on to India, to make secure arrangements 
witli its emperor. It was tlieu he concluded the treaty 
with him, which must have been before tlie year 312, for 
after his return to Babylon, he founded tlie era which bears 
his own name, the Seleucidan era. It is concluded from 
this that Chandragupta became king about B. C. 315. It 
must have been about the year 312 that -Alegastlumes first 
visited his court.'}: It is on the peo])le of [iitlia that the 
information which he communicates to us principally turns. 

Megasthenes, as is well known, divides the ])opulation 
of India into seven principal divisions or classes (/uep?;, 
a word which does not necessarily mean Castes). These 
arc those of the Philosophers, the Agricaillurists, the 
Shepherds and Hunters, the Artizans, Hucksters and 
Botlily Labourers, the Warriors, the Inspectors, and the 
Counsellors and Assessors of the king. TJiose who have 

* For the identification of Palibothra and Pdtaliputra, we are indebted 
to Major Rennell. Robertson’s dissent from lieunell (Note xiv. to Dis- 
quisition) is groundless. 

f Justiu XV. 4. 

J See Max Muller’s Hist, of Sans. Lit. 
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viewed these divisions as indicating Castes, looked to cither 
from a Brahmanical or a JBuddliist point of view, have been 
much puzzled with tliis classification, for it is really not 
reconcilable with any specific classification of Castes noticed 
anywhere in the Indian literature. The classification, it 
appears to me, is eitlier that of Megastlienes lumself, or of 
the political authorities of Palihothra with whom he came 
in contact. After referring to tlie Philosophers, as in a 
position entirely peculiar, it rises from tlie Hushandnian, — 
whom he views witli much regard, — to the Royal Counsel- 
h)rs, next in authority to the king himself. Notwithstand- 
ing this peculiarity of tlie classification of Megastlienes, th© 
intorrnatiou wliicli liis notices of tlie classes embraced by 
him atford is of great value, and throws considerable 
light even on the Caste system pre\alent in his day. It is 
deserving of attention in all its details. 

1. Of the Philosophers, Megaslh ones thus writes (I 
(piote from him as cited hy Slraho,’^ who is more copious 
in his (juotalioiis than Arrian): — 

Among the classes, tlie first in honour, though in num- 
her tlie smallest, are the philosophers. People who offer 
sacrifice or perlonn any sacred rite have the services of 
those persons on tlieir private account ; hut the kings 
employ them in a jnihlic capacity at tlic time of what is 
Called the Creat Synod, where at the time of the new year 
all the philosophers rejiair to the king at the gate, and 
any useful thing which they have committed to writing, or 
observed, tending to improve tlie production of fruits or of 
animals, or of advantage to the order of the state, is then 


Stiul), (iooff, lili. XV. 1. et seq. 
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publicly set forth. And whoever has been delected in thrice 
giving false information is enjoined silence by law for the 
rest of his life ; but he who has made correct observations 
is for the rest of his life exempted from cess and tribute.'’* 
The employment of the philosophers for sacrifice and 
domestic religious rites has a plain reference to the Brah- 
mans and the rites which they wore accustomed to celebrate : 
while the congregating of wise men in annual assemblies 
seems to point to arrangements of a Buddhist character. 
The observational powers of the Buddliist mendicants, 
accustomed to visit towns and villages and to travel through 
the country, would doubtless be greatly dc\ el()])ed and 
improved by the enlargement of their experience, while the 
state w'ould profit by their annual reports of discovery. The 
arrangements thus acted on, however liumhle iii character, 
wore somewhat similar in princijdt' to iliose of tlie ]3rilish 
Association in our own day, when thcie aic exclianges of 
coiigratulatioii iti the hrotlieiliood of science, and nheu 
the public tenders its apjnohaUoii to those who in science 
and practical art have successfully laboured for the public 
good. It is curious to ol)serve the discipline of the Indian 
assemblies, embracing both puiiisliments and rewards. 
Silence for life for false reporters and incorrect observers 
three times erring (thougii it may have been limited to a 
deprivation merely of lire right of public speech) was a 
heavy punishment, while exemption from tax and trihiile 
was a great boon bestowed on the lovers of tfutli and 
accuracy. This exemption was a great improvement of 
the laws, afterwards embodied in llie code of Manu, ex- 
empting Brahmans from all taxation. f 
* Strab. Geo. lib. xv. 1. f See before, p. 39. 
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Megastlienes, I may here mention, in connexion witli 
the Pliilosophers, refers to those of the mountains (probably 
worshippers of the mountain-god Shiva,) as in favour of the 
alleged visit of Bacchus to India.* He recognizes the in- 
habitants of the plains, however, as addicted to the w6i*ship 
of Hercules. This so-called Hercules” was undoubtedly 
the Indian Krishna, whose fabulous achievements, so much 
resembling those of Hercules, were about this time brought 
to notice, while his worship was only locally prevalent 
‘'Hercules,” writes Arrian on the authority of Megasthenes^ 
“the Indians tell ns was a native of their country. He is 
particularly worshipped by the Suraseni [the Shurashias of 
the Hindu literature] who have two great cities belonging 
to theii'i, Methoras [wliicli we cannot fail to identify as 
Mai/iurd, a favourile residence of Kri.?hna] and Kliso- 
boras,'' [probably a corruption of the name Krishna[jura\ 
'Fhe district referred to is evidently that of the legends of the 
Hindus at the time of Megasthenes respecting Krishna, a 
modern god, whose name is not once mentioned in the 
ancient Vedas. Megasthenes adds respecting Hercules, 
evidently having Krishna in liis eye, that he took many 
wives, and begot a great iiuraher of sons, though but one 
daughter whom he named Pamlcm,"]' a name in which we 
liud an indistinct trace of the Pandava dynasty of the 
Mahabharata. Krishna was only a deifiedking, whose name 
appears at tlie close of the Yadu branch of the Lunar race. 

In treating of the Philosophers, Megasthenes recognizes 
both the Brahmans and the Buddhist Shramanas^X Me- 
gasthenes,” says Strabo, divides the philosophers into two 

^ Strab. Geo., »v. 1. 58. f Arr. TIist. Tn. cap. viii. 

J See before, p. 295. 
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kinds, the Brdchmanes and the Garmanes* The Brack - 
manes are Iteld in greater repute, for they agree more 
exactly in their opinions. Even from the time of their 
conception in the womb they are under the care and guar- 
dianship of learned men, who go to the mother, and seem 
to perform some incantation for the liappiness and welfare 
of the mother and the unborn child, but in reality they 
suggest prudent advice, and the mothers who listen to 
them most willingly are thought to be the most fortunate 
in their offspring. After the birth of the children, there is 
a succession of persons wlio have the care of tliem, and as 
they advance in years, masters more able and accomplished 
succeed.’ The Brahmans ho here sets forth as of greater 
repute than the Shramanakas. He represents them as 
objects of care from tbeir very conception, liaving probably 
received some indistinct account of the autewatal Sausftdras, 
or sacraments of the Hindus. He seems to have been 
aware of the formalities of their tutelage under a su(;c.ession 
of teachers, according to the Hindu iiisiilutCvS. The self- 
denial of tliese philosophers he distinctly notices. ‘‘ The 
philosophers,” he says, pass their time in a grove of moder- 
ate area, living upon straw pallets and on skins, abstain- 
ing from animal food, and from sexual intercourse with 
women, engaging themselves in grave discourses, and 
communicating with those inclined to listen to them. But 
the hearer is not permitted to speak or to cough, or even 
to spit on the ground ; otherwise he is expelled that very 
day from their society, as having no control over liimself. 
After living thirty-seven years in this manner, each retires 
SarmanaSj Oiem; Alex. Strom, i. 305, 
t Strab. Geog. lib. xv. 1. 59. Falconer’s Translation, iii. p. 109. 
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to his own property, and lives with less restraint, wearing 
robes of fine linen, and rings of gold, but without pro- 
fusion on the hands and ears. They eat the flesh of 
animals, but not that of those which assist man in his labour, 
and abstain from pungent and seasoned food. They pi actise 
polygamy for the sake of abundant offspring. If they Iiave.^ 
no servants, they supply their place by their own children, 
for the more nearly any person is related to aiiotlier, the 
more is he bound to attend to his wants.” Megastlienes 
seems to have had in view in this section principally the third 
and fourth aslnainas of the Brahmans, (of which the fourth 
is the milder,) though lie concludes it by a reference to 
the second, that of tlie Householder.* l^he Bralimans, he 
goes on to say, (in conformity with what wo find in the 
Hindu literature) do not suller their wives to attend their 
philosophical discourses. The reasons alleged by him for 
this reserve arc the danger of the divulgence of secrets, 
the assertion of inde])endeiice by instructed females^,, and 
their desertion of their husbands — reasonswhich, witJi some, 
are alleged to the present day against female instruction. 

Of tlie docli’ine of a future slate as taught by tlm 
Brahmans, Megastlieiu*s had but partial notions. They 
discourse,” he says, ‘^jnuclj on death, for it is their opinion 
tliat the present life is the slate of one conceived in the 
worn!), and that deatli to philosophers is hirtli to a real and 
happy life.” He was better informed about the non-rec(^- 
nition by tliem, under certain courses of teaching, of the 
absence of good and evil in the accidents of life. He 
rightly speaks of many of their notions of natural pheno- 
mena being founded merely on fables. He notices the 

* See before, pp. 28-35. 
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opinion of llie Brahmans that the earth is splierical, from 
which it would appear that something had been said to liim 
of the Brahmanda^ or egg of Brahma, and that there is a 
lifth element, doubtless the akdsha of the Indian sages. 
The most hoiionrable” of the Garmanes, — whom in the 
grovss we recognize as principally the Buddhist Shra- 
vuinas, — he declares to he the Ifjlohii- Tlie word Vdna- 
prasthdh (“ dwellers in the forest”) is the literal rendering 
of Hylobii, and the technical designation of tlie parties in 
the fourth AVlirama of the Bralnnans ; and these he may 
have erroneously classed with tlie Buddliist S/iramanas^ 
more p.articiihirly as they had not a monopoly of this name, 
though it Avas applied to them by way of distinction. 

Of the Physicians Megasthenes thus writes : — “ Second 
in honour to the H) lobii are the Physicians ; for they apply 
philosophy to (he study of the nature of man. Idiey are 
of frugal habits, but do not live in the fields, and subsist 
upon rice and meal, which every one gives when asked, 
and receives them hospitably. 'Idiey are able to cause 
persons to have a numerous oilspring and to have either 
male or female chikh'en, by means of charms. I'hey cure 
diseases by diet rather than by medicinal remedies. 
Among the latter the most in ri^pute are unguents and 
cataplasms. All others they suppose partake greatly of 
a noxious nature. Both this and the other class of 
persons [the Brahmanical devotees ?] practise fortitude as 
well in supporting active toil as in enduring suflering, so 
that they will continue a wliole day in the same posture, 
Avithout motion. They are enchanters and diviners, A^ersed 
ill the rites and customs relative to the dead, Avho go about 
villages and toAvns begging. There are others who aixj 
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more civilized and better informed than these, who incul- 
cate the vulgar opinions concerning Hades, which according 
to their idea tend to piety and sanctity. Women study 
philosophy with some of them, abstaining at the same 
time from sensual connexions/’ This, certainly, mainly 
applies to the Buddhist devotees among whom were females 
as well as males * 

Megasthenes further correctly mentions that self-des- 
truction is not a dogma of the philosophers (applicable 
to themselves), and that those who committed the act 
were reckoned fool-hardy. 

2. Respecting the Husbandmen, Megasthenes says, 
“ The second class is that of the Husbandmen, who are 
the most numerous and mildest, as they are exempted 
from military service and cultivate their land free from 
alarm. They do not resort to cities, either to transact 
public business, or take part in public tumults. It there- 
fore frequently happens that at the same time, and in 
the same j)art of the country, one body of men are in 
battle array, and engaged in contests with the enemy, 
while others are ploughing or digging in security, leav- 
ing the soldiers to protect them. The whole of the ter- 
ritory belongs to the king. They cultivate it on the 
terms of I’eceiving as wages, the fourtli part of the pro- 
duce.” This deference to agricultural pursuits by 
the Indians in times of war has more or less continued 
to the present time. As the cultivation of the land is 
here mentioned as a distinct employment and separated 

* Clitarchus had probably Buddhists in view when he represents 
them under the name of Pramnos as opposed to the Brachmanes. 
Btrab. Geo. xv, 1. 70. 
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from the rearing of cattle, and the practice of merchan- 
dise associated in the law-books with the caste privileges 
>of the Vaishi/a, it is perhaps not erroneous to infer that 

e term Vaishya was applied to parties separately fol- 
lowing either of these occui)ations. 

3. Respecting thePa^/ors and Hunters, our informant 
writes: — “ The third class is that of the Pastors and 
Hunters, who alone are permitted to hunt, to breed 
cattle, to sell and to let out for hire beasts of burden. 
In return from freeing the country from wild beasts and 
birds, wliich infest sown fields, they receive an allow- 
ance of corn from the king. They lead a wandering 
life, and dwell in tents. No private person is allowed 
to keep a horse or an elephant. The possession of eitlier 
one or the other is a royal privilege, and persons are 
ai)p()inted to take care of them.”'' d he distinction of 
cowherds, shepherds, and hunters, from other portions 
of the Indian population, continues to the present day. 

4. Of the Artlzans, tl nchsicrs, and .Labourers, Megas- 
thenes thus writes : — “After the Hunters and tlie Shep- 
herds, follows the fourth class, wliich consists of the 
Artizans, Hucksters, and Labourers. S’oine of these 
pay taxes and peribrrn certain stated services. But the 
Armour-makers and Ship-builders receive wages from 
the king, for whom only they work. The general-in- 
chief furnishes the soldiers with arms, and the admiral 
lets out ships for hire to those who undertake Yoyages 
and traffic as merchants.” 

* This is followed by an account of the taking the elephant, partly 
correct and partly inaccurate. Our author also repeats the story of 
the ants and the gold-finding, much in the form of Herodotus. 

44 
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6. Of the Military, he says: — The fifth class consists 
of fighting men who pass the time not employed in the 
field in idleness and drinking, and are maintained at the 
charge of the king. They are ready whenever they are 
wanted to march on an expedition, for they bring nothing 
of their own with them except their bodies.’* These 
troops, it is interesting to notice, were embodied as a 
standing army. It is not apparent that in caste they were 
necessarily Kshatriyas. They seem not to have been 
much troubled with what the Romans reckoned impedi- 
menta viae.** 

* 

6. Oftlie Inspectors, he — “The sixth class is 

that of the Ephorior Inspectors. They are intrusted with 
the superintendence of all that is going on; and it is 
their duty to report privately to the king. The city 
inspectors employ as their coadjutors the city courtezans; 
and the inspectors of the camp, the women who follow it. 
The best and the most faithful persons are appointed to 
the office of inspector.” All this may be correct. It is 
part of the duty of a king, as laid down in the Law-books, 
to deal with spies and emissaries after sunset.'"' Glimpses 
of Inspectors may be got even in the older literature of 
the Indians. t 

7. Of the Counscllcrs and Assessors of the king, ho 
says: — “ To these persons belong the offices of state, the 
tribunals of justice, and the wholeadministration of affairs/* 
This is pretty much in accordance with what Manu tells us 
ot the royal counsellors. In connexion with this part of 

* See before, p. 41. 

See some corresponding designations in the Purusha MMba, ut 
supra, pp. 127-132. 
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his subject, Megasthenes brings to notice two of the 
actual principles of caste : — “ It is not permitted to con- 
tract marriage with a person of another caste, nor to 
change from one profession or trade to another, nor for the 
same person to undertake more than one, except he is of 
the caste of pliilosophers, when permission is given on 
account of liis dignity.’^ 

Returning to the ruling class, Megasthcncssays : — ‘‘Of 
the Magistrates (Archons) some liave the charge of the 
market, others of the city, others of the soldiery. Some 
have the care of the rivers, measure the land as in Egypt, 
and inspect tlie closed reservoirs from which water is distri- 
buted by canals, so that all may have an equal use of it. 
These persons have the charge also of the liunters, and 
have the power of rewarding or punishing those who merit 
either. They collect the taxes, and superintend the occu- 
pations connected with laud, as woodcutters, carpenters, 
workers in brass, and miners. They su[)erintend the public 
roads and place a pillar at every ten stadia, to indicate the 
bye-ways and distances.” In all this there is pleasing 
testimony to advancement in economic civilization. 

The most curious arrangements noticed by Megas- 
thenes, in this connexion, respect the governors of cities. 
He tells us tliey are divided into six Pentads (panchakas), 
Cornmittees-of-five, with very special duties attached to 
each pentad. The first pentad superintended the fabri- 
cative operations, being a sort of Committee o( Public 
Works. The second had charge of the relief of strangers, 
the burial of the friendless dead, and the care of their 

* Pevop, the word which at p. 13 of this work is used ns the Greek 
equivalent oijdti. The word above translated class'’ is /upog. 
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property. ^ The third took cognizance of births and 
deaths, with a view to revenue purposes, which may 
e:tplarn the aversion of the natives of India to statistical 
inquiries. Tfie fourth discharged the duties of the Bazar- 
masters, attending to weights and measures, and doubling 
the tax when the shopkeeper dealt in a variety of articles. 
The fifth took cognizance of manufactured articles and 
their sale, distinguishing old articles from new ones. 
The sixth collected the tenth of the price of the articles 
sold, inflicting death on parties guilty of fraud in this 
matter. This division of labour did not supersede the 
common consultation and responsibility of the general 
body of the pentads. 

An equally minute division of labour was apparent in 
connexion with the management of military affairs, con- 
nected with wdiicli thm’e were also six Pentads. The 
first of these acted under the naval superintendent, and 
its members were consequently miniature Lords of the 
Admiralty. The second managed the Coinmissariare and 
Transit Department, under a president, liaving cliarge of 
the bullock-trains for the military engines, baggage, 
instruments of music, grooms, mechanists, and foragers, 
whom the*y I'ewarded or punished according to their 
deserts. The tliird had charge of the infantry; the fourth, 
of the horses ; the fifth, of the chariots ; the sixth, of the 
elephants. Jn connexion with the notice of these arrange- 
ments, Megasthenes makes the following ^ precise state- 
ments: — “There are ro)ml stables for 'the horses and 
elephants. There is also a royal magazine of arms ; for 
the soldier returns his arms to the armoury, ani the 
horse and elephant to the stables. They use the elephants 
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without bridles. The chariots are drawn on the inarch 
by oxen. The hurses are led by a halter, in order that 
their legs may not be chafed and inflamed, nor their spirit 
damped by drawing chariots. Besides the charioteer, 
there are two persons who fight by his side in the chariot. 
With the elephant are four persons, the driver and three 
bowmen, who discharge arrows from his back.’’ 

These details all bear witness to what we have often 
noticed, the division of labour among the ancient Indians, 
and show the existence in the time of Megasthenes of 
parties with desigria#ons similar to those contained in the 
lists already introduced into this work. 

Several miscellaneous notices of tlie Indian people, 
bearing on the social state of tlie Indians, are introduced 
by Strabo and Arrian on the authority of Megasthenes 
in a somewhat digressional form. The whole country 
of India was divided, it is said, into a liundred and 
twenty-two nations, an estimate probably not below the 
truth. The people were frugal in their mode of life, 
using no wine excc[)t in sacrifices (the reference is pro- 
bably to the Soma), and their food being principally of 
rice. They were fond of ablutions and unctions ,* of the 
frictional rubbing of the body ; and of ornaments of the 
precious stones and metals. They were remarkable for 
their regard for truth ; their polygamous alliances, 
effected through purchase and favour ; their tolerance of 
professional whoredom ; their early marriages in the case 
of girls, who might be espoused when seven years old; 
their sacrificing with their heads uncovered ; their killing 
animals by suffocation, in order to avoid bloodshed ; 
tbei^ punishing crimes by maiming (as enjoined in the 
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Law-books) ; their care of the persons of the kings by 
slave-girls ; their demands on kings for labour and 
recreation during the day ; and other customs known to 
be consistent with Indian history. They are spoken of as 
ignorant of letters, or writing ; and as conducting public 
business memoriter, without an accessible body of law, 
and without the use of seals. This may have been really 
the case with the body of the Indians in the time of 
Megasthenes, for the oldest known form of the Indian 
alpliabets bears evidence of a Grecian and Phenician origin, 
and was not unlikely devised after U|e invasion of Alex- 
ander the Great.^ 

Megasthenes is accused of deviating into fables when 
he speaks of Indian dwarfish races of five or three spans 
in heiglit, and witliout nostrils, but with breathing ori- 
fices about the mouth ; of Euocoitoe, wlio slept on their 
ears which hung down to their feet ; of tribes with heels 
in front, and instep and toes turned back ; of Ocypadoe, 
so swift of foot that they left horses behind tliem ; of 
Monomati, who had only one eye placed in tlie middle 
of the forehead, with hair erect and shaggy breasts ; of 
Amycteres, without nostrils, with the upper part of the 
lips projecting ; and of various otlicr curious and hideous, 
monsters. The absurdity of his narrative in regard 
to these matters needs no exposure ; but it is interesting 

* Clitarchus, as well as Megasthenes, testified to the Indian ignor- 
ance of writing. On the probable non-use of literal writing among 
the ancient Indians, see notice bj the author in “ India Three 
Thousand Years Ago,” pp 34-36 ; and more particularly Max Miiller’s 
Hist, of Sans. Lit. pp. 500-524, compared wdth Goldstiicker’s Intro- 
duction to the Manava Sfitras, pp. 15-67. 
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to know that the more uncivilized tribes of India are 
characterized in this strange manner even in the classical 
Hindu literature. Professor H. H. Wilson, when quoting 
from the Mahabharata the dig-vijaya of the Bhijahma 
Parva, inserts the following note, on the mention of the 
people called Naikaprishlhas (having-more~than-oiie- 
back) “ probably some nickname or term of derision’’ : — 
Thus we have in the Ramayana and other works, enu- 
merated amongst tribes, the Karnapravaranas, those who 
wrap themselves up in their ears ; Ashtha-karnakas^ the 
eight-eared ; or OsIlthaAcarnakas, having lips extending 
to their ears ; Kahtmukhas, crow-faced ; E' kapadukas, 
one-footed, or rather one-slippered : exaggerations of na- 
tional ugliness, or allusions to peculiar customs, which 
were not literally intended, although they may have 
furnished the Mandevilles of ancient ond modern times 
with some of their monsters.”'^ Even in the Vedas, 
human monsters are alleged to cxist.t 

An interesting portion of tlie fragments of Megasthenes 
is that which refers to the Indian genealogies. It is 
difficult to identify the few Indian names which he indi- 
cates. Yet, with Lassen and others, all Indian scholars 
must see Svayambhuva (the self-existent) in his Spar- 
tembas; Buddha^ in his Budyas; Pururavas, in his 
Prareuas, supposed to have been w ritten for Kradeuas — 
the present reading. His names, with the exception 
perhaps of the last, are those of divinities heading the 

* Wilson’s Vishnu Purina, p. 187. See, also, on the names of the 
Indian monstrous people Schwanbeck’s Megasthenis Indica, pp. 6 1, et seq. 

f See before, p. 06. 
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genealogies, partly of the Solar and partly of the Lunar 
Dynasties, confounded by him together. Megasthenes 
says that the Indians reckon from Bacchus (whom they 
made the contemporary of Spartembas) one hundred and 
fifty-three kings, reigning during the space of six 
thousand and forty-two years. The statement agrees 
with none of the genealogical lists possessed by the 
Hindus, even when they are viewed as including their 
fabulous personages. The only safe conclusion is, that 
genealogical lists were actually recited by the natives at 
the time of his visit to India. We get no chronological 
help from him, except in the mention of the name of 
Sandracottus (Chandragupta), which affords us the valu- 
able historical datum already alluded to. 

We have before noticed the fact that tlie Greeks con- 
founded Shiva and Krislma with Bacchus and Hercules, 
in the concept and legends of whom there is certainly 
some analogy. They were nearer the truth, when, as 
Strabo says, they related that the Indians worshipped 
Jupiter Ombrius, the river Ganges, and the indigenous 
deities of tiie country."' In Jupiter Ombrius we doubt- 
less find the Indian Indra, by whose influence it was sup- 
posed the clouds shed down their watery treasures. Indra 
was worshipped of old by all classes of the Indians, though 
he was reckoned the special deity of the Kshatriyas. 

It must be apparent from the notices now given, that 
though the Greek accounts of India are, from the form in 
which they have reached us, not all that could be desired, 

* Strab. Geog. xv. 1. 69. I have throughout this chapter referred 
to Megasthenes, as quoted in this chapter of Strabo, and in Arrian’s 
Indian History, chapters vi-xvi. 
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they are really of a valuable and interesting character, 
from the light which they cast on tlje social slate of the 
Indians at the times of which they treat. They afford 
no f)roof, however, tliat the Greeks recognized their rela- 
tionship to the riding tribes of India, or discovered the 
fact tliat the Greek and Sanskrit are cognate languages. 
They became known to the Indians, under the name of 
Yavcmas (hove^), by which the Ca’eco-Bactrians were 
afterwards distinguished. By the (Jreco-Bactrian, Greco- 
Indian, Indo-Scythian and Parthian Kings, whose 
coins have of late years been brought to light, and whose 
dominions extended to the northern provinces of India, 
important lo(;aI modifications were doubtless made in 
Indian caste and customs ; but of these no historical no- 
tices are to be found. India became greatly indcibted to 
Bactrian art, the indications of which are not wantingin 
the Buddhist remains of Western India ; :md this obliga- 
tion would not be unnoticed by the lien^ditary limners, 
painters, sculptors, and architeets of India, and by those, 
who, under the Buddhist relaxalion of Caste, felt at liberty 
to adopt occupations suited to their own genius and 
inclinations. 

It may be liere mentioned, though by anticipation, 
that our obligations to Claudius Ptolemy of Alexandria 
(of the second century after Christ) for the identification 
and localization of many of the peoples and tribes of India 
are great indeed. A few of these identifications and 
localizations have been already incidentally referred to in 
the preceding pages.* Others of them will be noticed 
when I review the Hindu Castes as they at present exist. 

See before, pp. 55, 57, lil, 155, 170, 227. 

# / 45 
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— Caste in the Law-Books and Later Indian 
Literature. 

Both the Smarlta Sutras (or Sutras founded on the 
Smriti or what is remembered’’) and tlie Smrltis 
themselves having the same origin, form what are called 
the Hindu Dhannas?idstras* or Law-Books. They do 
not claim an origin similar to that of the Vedas or even 
that of the Brahmanas, ATanyakas, Upanishads, and 
Shrauta Siilras, associated with the Vedas, to which we 
have already appealed. Yet their authority is scarcely 
of a secondary character. Tliey are practically all-pre- 
valent in the Indian community. The more ancient of 
them contain the record of the laws and customs held to 
have been long current in the Indian community, and 
learned either by simple tradilion, or from interpretations 
made of Vedic works, by supposed Rishis in whose 
behalf it is asserted that they were perfect from their 
birth, and possessed of divine vision. It is generally 
maintained by the Hindus that Vedic authority is wanting 
to them in any respect, only because portions of the 
VMic woihs, (Bn'ihmanas and Sutras) on which they were 
originally founded, have altogether perished. They are 
written in shlokas, a peculiar versification, or measured 
prose” as it is denominated by Sir William Jones, but 
are not poetical in the j)roper sense of the term. More 
comments have been written upon them, and digests 
made of them, than in the case of any other Indian 
writings. The personal, and social, and civil, and religious 

From Dhdrmaj law, and sMstra, institute. 
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affairs of the Hindus have been conducted according to 
tliein for many generations. They are held to be superior 
in authority both to the two works of Itihasa (the Ra- 
mayana and Mahabharata) and to the Eighteen Puranas. 

The Hindus of Western India speak of Eighteen Smritis 
and Eighteen Upasmrilis. The classifications of them 
under these heads, however, do not agree. The following 
is an alphabetical list of the lie.st-known Smritis without 
reference to this distinction : — 

1. Atri, of 115 Shlokas, treating of Dana (largesses 
to Brahmans) and Penances. 

2. Anijiras, of 165 8hlokas, treating of ceremonial 
Defilement and Penances. 

3. A'paalamha, of 200 Shlokas. This work is very 
similar to that of Angiras. 

4. A'sliralaycwa, of about 1000 Shlokas, treating of 
the Daily Ceremonies of the Brithinans, the Sixteen 
Sanskaras, the Shraddlias, the Daily Hoina, the general 
Duties of the Castes (treated of as in other parts of this 
work), and the Death Ceremonies. 

5. Baudhayana, of 1 100 KShlokas, treating of Purity 
and Impurity, and Atonements. 

6. BhdmJvaja. This work is now very rare. 

7. lirihaspaii, of 50 Shlokas, treating of Dana. 

8. Budha, of 22 Shlokas, treating of the Sanskaras, 
and the Duties of the four Principal Castes. 

9. Daksha, of 150 Slilokas, treating of the fourBrah- 
inanical A'shramas, and of Daily Ceremonies and Duties. 

10. DSvala, of 90 Shlokas, treating of the four Prin- 
cipal Castes, their Daily Duties, Defilement, Purification, 
and Penance. 
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11. Gautama, of about 150 Shlokas, treating of the 
Sanskarai^, the relative Position and Duties of the four 
Castes, Funeral Ceremonies, and Penance* 

12. of about 125 Shlokas, treating of Pe- 
nance and Juneral Ceremonies. 

13. JdbaJi 

14. Jaimini 

1 5. Jamadngni. 

16. Kashyapa, 

Kdlydyand, occupying twelve leaves in Calcutta 
edition in Bengali character.* 

18. Kamhald, of about 300 Shlokas, treating of 
Dosha (stains) and Penance. 

1,9. Kohila, of 306 Shlokas, treating of Shraddhas 

20. LauyeU'sht. 

21., LiM //a, of about 100 Shlokas, treating of Dana, 
Penance, and Funeral Ceremonies. 

22. Mana, of 2685 Shlokas, as counted by Sir William 
Jones. The following is its own summary of contents : — 

The Creation of tlie World, Lawsof tlie Saiiskaras, Observ- 
ances, Ablutions, Marriage, tlie great Sacrifices, Funeral 
Ceremonies, Oceupations, Family Kules, TliingvS to be Ate 
and not-Ate, Defilements, Purifications (of men) and Utensils, 
the Duty of Women, the Practice of the Yoga, Tapa, 
Moksha, and Sanyasa, the Duty of Kings, Decision of 
Cases, Taking of Evidence, and Examination, Law of 
Husband and Wife, Inheritance, Gambling, Punishment 
of Criminals, the Achara (or Dutiful Walk) of Vaishyas 
and Shbdras, Origin of the Mixed Castes, the Duties of all 
Classes in times of Distress, Rules of Penance, Escape 

* See Bibl. Sansk. of Gildemeister, p. 127. 
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from Worldly Connexion, Enjoyment of the tliroe kinds of 
Fruits of WorKs,, Liberation, tlie Knowledge of Good and 
Evil, the Duties owed to One’s Country, to One’s Caste, to 
One’s Family, Heretics, and Companies of Traders).* 

23. Ndraijaiuu 

24. Pardshara, of 3,300 Slilokas, treating (after the 
Upodghdfa, or Introduction) of Ihe Daily Ceremonies, 
the Four Ashramas, Sacrilice, Marriage, Funeral Cere- 
monies, Purity and Impurity, Penance, Touch, Eatables 
and Non- Eatables, Largesses, Rendering of the Planets, 
Houses, Temples, etc. Propitious, Duties of Kings. This 
Smriti also a])i)ears in an abridged form, of 541 Slilokas. 

25. The Prajdpafi or Jhahmd, of 200 Slilokas, 
treating of the ordinances 1‘or Sliniddhas. 

21). Sanvarltaka, of 210 Slilokas, treating of the 
Daily Ceremonies, Largesses, tlie Castes, the A'slmiiruis, 
and Penances. 

27. Shdidtapa, of 200 Slilokas, treating of Penance. 

2S. Shaunaha, of 204 Slilokas, treating of vSacrifice. 

29. Shankha, of 200 Slilokas, treating of Deeds that 
are Right or Wrong {Dharmddharma), Purity and Im- 
purity, Daily Ceremonies, and Funeral Ceremonies. 

* Manusmriti, i. 111-118. The contents of tlie twelve chapters are 
thus expressed by Sir William Joik's. t. On the Creation; with a 
Summary of the Contents. II. On Education; or on the First Order. 
III. On Marriage; or on the Second Order. IV. On Economicks, and 
Private Morals. V. On Diet, Purification, and Women. VI. On 
Devotion ; or on the Third and Fourth Orders. Vll. On Government ; 
or on the Military Class. VIII. On Judicature ; and on Law, Private 
and Criminal. IX. On the Commercial and Servile Classes. X. On 
the Mixfed Classes, and on Times of Distress. XI. On Penance and 
Expiation. XII. On Transmigration and final Beatitude. 
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30. Ushann^ of 350 Shlokas, treating of Purity and 
Impifrity, the Castes, Funeral Ceremonies, Buying *an(f 
Selling, and Penance. 

31. Vlimana- 

32. Vashishtha, a fiivourite of the Vaislinavas, whom 
it supports from a sectarial point of view. 

33. Vishnu. Of this I have seen only the Laghu, or 
abridged form, which consists only of 110 Shlokas, 
treating of the Sacraments, A'sliraYnas, and Castes. 

34. Vriddhaslidtdtapa. 

35. Vydsa^ of H4 Shlokas, treating of thg Castes, 
A'shramas, and Lai’gesscs. 

36. Ydjnavalkifa, of 1200 Shlokas. Tlie first Divi- 
sion of this work, entitled A'charadhyaya, (the A'chara 
chajder) contains thirteen sections, treating of Introduc- 
tory Matters, Pupilage, Marriage, the Castes, the Duties 
of a Householder, the Duties of the state intervening 
between Pupilage and Marriage, Food j)ermitted and for- 
bidden, Purification, Largesses, Funeral Ceremonies, the 
Worship of Ganaj)ati, Propitiating tlie Planets, etc., tlie 
Duty of Kings. The second, entitled the Vyavalnu’a- 
dhyaya, contains twenty-three sections, treating of Intro- 
ductory Matters, Payment of Debts, Oral Evidence, Written 
Evidence, Trial by Ordeal, J^artition of Heritage, Boun- 
dary Disputes between Master and Servant, Sale of what 
has no Owner, ileversal of Gifts, Repenting of Sale or 
Purchase, Service by Cgritract, Opposition to Customs or 
Bye-Laws, Non-payment of Wages, Gambling, Abuse by 
Speech, Assaults, Violence, Reversal of Sale, Partnership, 
Theft and Robbery, Fornication and Adultery, Miscel- 
lanies. The third, entitled the Prayashchitadliaya, treats of 
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the Atonements for Impurity, for Compromiscv^ in Times 
of Difficulty, for a Vanaprastha, for a Parivraja, for Com- 
promises incase of Disease, for killing Brahmans, for killing 
Cows, for various kinds of Slaughter, for Spirit-drinking, 
for Theft, for breaking Caste, for Debauchery of Women, 
foj* Eating at Funeral Ceremonies, for Inferior Sins, for 
Eating 'filings forbidden, for Wearing Bine Clothing, etc. 

It will lie observed, on looking to this list, that most of 
these Smritis are exceedingly brief. Sonic of them appear 
to me to he made up of the collected quotations ascribed to 
tlieir respective authors, and not to be distinctive works, 
forming either individual treatises, or a Code of Laws. 
As 10 an arrangement of them, fotiuded either upon their 
age or matter, the Hindus are not agreed. Yijnaneslivara, 
the author of the great commentary on Yajnavalkya, 
mentions twenty-four of them in tlie following order : — 
Mann, Atri, Vishnu, Harita, Yajnavalkya, Usimna, 
Angira, Yama, A'pastamba, Sauvartta, Katyayana^ 
Briliaspati, Parashara, Vyasa, Shaiiklia, Likliita, Daksha, 
Gautama, Sliatatapa, and Vasishtha.* He does not, 
however, consider this list exhaustive. 

* Mitaksbara, i. 1. (p. 2, Cal. Eu. of 1813). JS'ilaknntba Bbatta 
(in the Saiiskara !\l;iyukha 1. p. 1,) after ({noting tins list of 
twenty-one authors of Smritis gives the following other list on 
the authority of Faith I'na : — Mann, Angira, Vyasa, Gautama, Atri, 
Ushana, Yaina, Vaaishtha, Ilaksha, Sanvartta, Shatatapa, Para- 
shara, Vishnu, A'paetamba, Hurita, Shankha, Kutyjiyaiia, Gnru (alias 
Brihaspati), ^Prawlieta, ^Narada, ’^i'ogi, Bandhiiyana, Pitaraaha 
(alias Brahmfi or Prajapati),Subantu, Kashj^apa, ’^^Babhrii, "’•‘Paithina, 
*Vyaghra, ^Satyavrata, Bhdradvuja, ^'G^rgya, Katyfivana (name re- 
peated in the MS.), Jabuli, Jamadagni, Luugakshi, "^Brahmasanbliava. 
To the Smritis in tliis list not mentioned above, J have prefixed an 
asterisk. Nilakantha gives the preference to Manu of all the Smritis. 
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Copies of the minor Sini’iti.s are now rather rare, the 
Hindus being generally satisfied with the references made 
to them in their Digests of Law. The following is the 
substance of that of Angira. It treats of various Penances 
for Caste and other offences, and is intimately cor^ 
nected with the subject of Caste muter our notice. 

Ucp(‘at the Pcnancea (prescribed) in the case of the A'shramns, and 
all tlic Varrias. A Brahman drinking out of the vessel or well of a 
Clitindala is to perform the Santapana ;* the Kshatviya, tlie Prajiipatya ; 'j* 
the VhiLshya, half the atonement of the Kshatiiya ; and the Slnidra, tlie 
half of that ot the Vaishya. The water of a Cdianijula ought to he out- 
Tomitod by these classes as soon as swallowed, and the J?rajapatya 
Ponaijco perlbnned. If the water has remained for sonic time in the 
stomach, the Brahman has to perform the Krichcldita,} and Riintapana. 
If water from the vessel of a Chandala be drunk in consinpience of 
thirst, cow's urine must ])e diunk for three days. Tf any Dvija (twice- 
born) pcisou [a Ihahnian, Ksliatriya, or Vaisliya] do not wash bis 
hands after lelu'ving nature, alter eating, or after touching a dog, lie 
has to bathe and twice repeat the (luyatii. If a Brahman drink of a 
well polluted by ordure, lie has to pmlbrm (lie Krichchbra and San- 
tapana, for three days. A jH'rson who looks on or touches a crane, a 
Bhiisa,§ a vulture, a lal, an ass, ;i Baka,l| a jackal, a sow, has to per- 
form three A'chainanas [thrice to sip ivater and spurt it out.]. If a 
Brahman eat of these aiiimais he lias to perform the Xrichchlira, 
ASantapaua, and tke Vnijiiputyn. Kiting of the flesh of a dog or cock, 
he has to pciforiu the Cliandniyana.*5 If a Brahman spealt when 

* Fasting for a .'intl Jay, and taking the paitchngavya, the five products of the cow, 
milk, butter, curd, dung, and uinie. 

f Fasting for tlirce dny.s, eating onre for three days, abstaining fron asking anything 
for three days, and fasting lor three days. 

J’ Alistaining from 'water for twenty-one days. 

§ Supposed to be a kind of watei-biul. 

f| Ardea Garzetta. Sykes. 

f Eating the first day of the moon one mouthful ; the second day, two ; tho third day, 
three ; and so on till the full moon, when the supply is to begin to be lessoned by a mouth- 
ful daily till a new moon occurs. This is the Yavamadhya Ch^ndr^yana. lathe Pipi- 
1 ika, the reverse fonn of eatings practised. 
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ro1 loving nature or when eating, he shouW touch another Br4hman. 
[Such, it is here added, is also the dictum of Shankha and 
Likliita."] If on any cotton matrass, or ornamented or rod clothing, 
any defiling fluid fall, tlmn let the article ho purified by drying it and 
sprinkling it with pure wator.*'^' If a Dvija touch a Washerman, a 
Ohanna-kiira (shoemaker,) a Nata (player), a Dhivara (fisherman), or a 
Buruda (worker-in-bambus), lie has tO perform an A'chamana with 
water. JfaTiy of tliese castes touch a Dvija when he is ucJirh/iip/tfa^'f 
he has to remain for a night without eating, contenting himself with 
drinking, if aiiy Dvija eat of the leavings of the forementioned 
castes, he has to fast for three days; and, if he be a Braliman, he has 
to pcHbrin the Sun tapana, while the Kshatriyahas to perform three- 
fourths of it, the Vaisliya two-fourths of it, and the Slnidra one-fourth. 
Ifa Bndhman go to the wife of a Shvapaka,:f he lias to bathe with all 
Iiis clothes, and take a draft of clarified butter. If ho do tin’s without 
the desire of the woman, he has to bathe seven times ; and if lie does 
this with her desire, but without bis own, be has to bathe ten or 
eleven times. If any woman under a vow become impuio (through 
her courses) her vow is not destroved, but to 1)0 imphononfed after 
four days. If a Brahman touch the W'ater of a <"’’iandala, he has to 
perform the Prnjapatya and Krichchlira. [8o also says Ithimanta.] 
If a Brahman eat the food of a Chandala or oute.aslcd person, he has 
to perform the rar}ika§ penance ; and a Shudra, tlie Krichchlira. If 
any person go to the wife of an outcast or eat with her, or accept any- 
thing at her hands, he has to abstain for a nnuitli from grains, or 
perform the Chdndrdyana penance. If the flesh of a dog, an elephant, 
an ass, or a man fall into a well or tank, the whole water should be 
taken out, and the well or tank cleaned. If any Brahman partake ot 
water in which a corpse has fallen, he must remain awake for a day 
and night, and afterwards swallow the Panchagavya. Or he must 
perform the Chdndrdyana or Tapta-krichchhia.|| 

* This is to prevent injury uud inconvenience by a regular washing as in ordinaiy 
cloth, which is to be washed entire, 

f In the state of impurity, following eating without washing, 

J Literally a “ dog-eater,” a designation applied to several of the low castes. 

§ Fasting for twelve days. 

j| Drinking hot- water, milk, and ghf for three days each. 


•10 
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There is no fault incurred by wearing what is blue at the time of 
S])ortmg with women ; but there is at tli(‘ time of Sandhyii, (the 
morning and cTening ceremonies,) Smina (ablution), Japa (meditation), 
Homa (burnt aacrifi(;e), Svadhyaya (reading the Vedas), and 
Pitritarpana (pouring out water to Ancestors,) and Yajna (sacrifice), 
which would be roiidored useless by it. A Br/diman dealing in 
indigo becomes an apostate ; or he must perform three Krieiichluiras. 
If a Biahman wear a blue dress, be should remain awake for a night 
and a day, and swallow the Panchagavya. If a Briihman pass 
through a field of indigo, he has to do the same. If a Dvija eat of 
grain raised in a field in which indigo had betbro been sijwn, lie 
has to perform tlic Olrindrayana. Piclds in which indigo lias been 
sown are puiificd after being kejit fallow for twelve ye^irs. The 
husband of a widow remains 4ri hell while he wears cloth dyed with 
indigo.*^' 

A woman performing any fast or vow (in lier own behalf) while lier 
husband is alive siiortons his life, and goes fo hell after death. A 
wonian is impure to tlic fourth day after hei* illness ; and if slie die in the 
interval no Sanskfira is to bo perforinod for her till after this interval. 

If a pel sou be impure ill a crowd, his impurity does not attach to 
others. The metal mixture Kiisaf is purified liy ashes. It is cleansed 
from spirits by being washed and dried. The Kiisa vessels from which 
Bhiidras drink ai’e purified by touching with tliem a cow. A vessel 
touched by a dog, or a crow, is purified by an ajiplication of ten kimla 
ot salt. Cb)Iden and silver vessels are purified by the "wind and the 
rays of the sun and moon. Vessels of Kasa are pure tor the washing 
ot hands and feet, and not for eating or driiddng. Clolden and silver 
vessels wliich may have been six months in the ground are purified 
by water. Copper vessels are purified by acid substances. A woollen 
cloth touching a corpse is not defiled. 

If a man go between a husband and wife, or between fire and a 
Brahman, or between a cow and a Brahman, he must fast for a day 
and night. 

* It is (lilJicult to account for this hostility to indigo. Perhaps, the Brahmans, who 
had established white as their religious colour, were afraid of the introduction of new 
fashions when their progress to the south of India brought them in contact with the 
Aborigines using indigo. 

t Bell-metal, or an amalgam of zinc and copper. 
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No fruit occurs for ablution performed without the Darbha- 
gran.s ; or for lai^, esses given without water ;* or for Japa 
perfoj-nied without counting. The placing the half instead of the 
whole of the foot upon ati A'sana (sacred seat) and speaking while 
eating, are fault^ e(piivalent to tlie eating of beef. If any man driiik 
water or eat food that has fallen on the ground, he has to perfoim the 
Chandruyana. Dry vice is (fully) digested after seven nights ; and veget- 
al )Ies at,(i with idee after fifteen nights. Milk and curds are digested after 
a month ; elarified butter, after six months ; and oil, after a year. A 
person taking the food of a Shiidra for a month remains a Shudra, 
and after death liecomes a dog (sicl). A person who becomes fat by 
eating the food of a Sbudra has no future gOod issue. Issue begotten 
after eating Shiidra’s food is of tlie Slnidra caste. A person who dies 
witli Shudra food in his stomach becomes a village pig, or is reborn in a 
Shudra’s family. A person who sacrifices after eating with Shiidras 
is forsaken by Pitris and Devas, and goes to the Ldauiava (dvoadfnl) 
hell.f The wisdom of a Biahman looking to a Shiidra(witli expectation) 
becomes powerless. Food ought be given on the ground to suoli 
a Brahman, as to a dog. ]f a Shiidra make a NamaskaraJ to a 
Briihman, and a lirahmau accept it, the Shud‘*:i, tirst g')('S to hell, 
and then tlio Brahman, If an Aguiliotii Biahmau (a Biahman 
maintaining the sacred fire) continue to eat tlie ilxxl of a Slnidra 
Ills five ncipiisltions, — his soul, liis Brahma, and three files, — are 
destroyed. A Bnihman, according to A'])aslamba, is not to cat 
anything whicli may have been in his liand ivlieii he touched 
a Shudra. A Brahiuari ought to eat the food of a ]>r;ihman daily, 
that of a Ivsliatriya on the i’arvas,§ and on occasion that of a Vaisliya, 
but never that of a Shudra. The food of a Biahman is (to th^* 
Brahman) like ambrosia ; that of a Ksliatriya, like milk ; that of 
a Vaishya, like food (properly so-called) ; and that of a Slnidra, 

* The rcteraice here is to the necossity of dippiiiEj prosonts in water, or applying 
water to them, when giving them to BniJimans. 800 befoie, p, 27. 

f For an account of the Himla helh and tlip sins sa.d to load to them, see Wilson’s 
Vishnu Purana, pp. 207-8. 

X A form of salutation to be given only by the Dvijas and to one another. 

§ “ Parva is a term for pai-ticuhr periods of the year, (as the equinoxes, solstices, etc.) 
A name given to certain days in the lunar month, as the full and change of the moon, and 
the 6 th, 8 th, and 10th of each half month.” — MolcsworUi’s Marfithi Dictionary 
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like blood. Tho Brahmau’s food is holiness ; the Kshatriya^s, like an 
animal ; the Vaishya’s, like a Shddra; and a Sluidra’s, like hell. Idio 
sill of a man is acciuit ed by the eating of his lood ; he who eats his 
food eats his sin. If a Brahman or Bralunacharl eat or drink (without 
liathing) in ignorance of his impurity from a birth (sdtal^'a) which has 
ocimrre^, let liiin take the Panchagavya ; and fasting three days he 
will he clean. A Brahman becomes pure in ton days after a birth in 
his own class, a Kshatriya in six days, a Vaishya in three days, and 
a Sluidia in one day. The birth into Avliicli a Dvija will go aftoi 
eating of tho lood ofaShudra, while he (the Dvija) is in a state of im- 
purity Irom a death or liirtli is to me (Angiras) unknown. Mann ssys 
he will he a vulture for twelve hiitlis ; or a pig lor ten births ; 
ora dog for seven births. No delilement Irom birth or death 
occurs when the party concerned is practising the lloma, cele- 
brating a marriage, or erecting a tabernacle for sacrifice. If a 
fly ora hair bo found in food at the time of eating, water is to 
be ap[)liod to tla* eyes, and a little of (the sacred) ashes sprinkled on 
the food. If nature be lelieved in forest or place in wliich there is 
no water, or wliere there is tho fear of tigers or thieves, there is no 
delilement liom the disuse of water. It is suhicieiit ton times to touch 
tlie ground. If a j'arty Ixicome impuio while eating, he has to put 
out his moutblul, and peilbrm ablution. If be lias swallowed his 
moutlilul, ho will become pure by lasting a day or night ; but if ho 
lias completed bis meal be will tjecome pure by fasting thi'ee nights. 
If ho has ate iiiijiroper lood wiiile seated in his Jkuikti (line;, he should 
fist for a day and night, and allei wards swallow tlio Panchagavya. 
Divisious in Panktis are caused liy lire, ashes, pillars, doors, water, 
and roads. Alter sitting in one Pankti im one should touch that of 
others. The Sparsha (deiilemi'iit hy touch) is not coramunicatod to 
those ill one’s own Pankti, but it is communicated to those of others. 
A Biahman is not lieed Iroin sin and impurity by repeating the 
V’^edas, but from knowing the meaning of the Sinriti. If a man reiieut 
of his sill and resolve not to repeat it, he becomes pure by that repent- 
ance, and by readings the Vedringa.s. As fire consumes living trees, 
so one skilled in the Vedas consumes his oavu sins. Sin does not 
occur from confidence in God, but from ignorance and inadvertence, 
on which account only it is consumable.... 
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In tlie house of a king, in a cow’s fold, and in the presence of a God 
or Brahman, and at the time of worship and eating, shoes ought to he 
pulled olh A religious king ought to cut off both the feet of any 
jvirsoii who will sit with his Padukas (wooden-slippers) on his seat. 
An Agriiliotri, a dapasvi', and a person learned in the V(>das may 
alwaj's wear Pudukas; no other person ought so to do witlioiit punish- 
ment. Tlie Ohandiiiy ana penance ought to be performed by all who 
eat in tL(' house of a \voiiian promised in marriage to one person and 
joven to anolher ; in the house of a woman who has become pregnant 
before mariiage ; and in the house of a Avomau who has become preg- 
)iaut before she is ten years old ; and Jii th<i house of a Avoman who 
has forsaken her husljaud an J beoomt* an adiilteress. Hell is the cou- 
secpience of eating in the house of a woman Avithout ollspring. They 
who live on the pro[)erty of a Avoniaii idli(in(t) go to hell, fie avIio 
takes away the food of a King, llief)od of a Shudra, or the glory of a 
Brahman, or the food of a imu’Sou labouring under the Siitaka, eats the 
sill ol the world. lie Avho touches a female Chandahi at night, 
becomes pure by touching in the moi ning, ttie Avaier brouglit by day, 
by bathing in it, and by di inking it. A Dasa, Napita (barber), Gojuila 
(cowherd), Kulamitra (common cultiAator, htcoally a friend of the 
liunily), and an Ardhasiri (a cultivator giving up halt the pioduco), 
may t\at with a Shudra. If a Dvija eat with a Shilili.i ho has to per- 
form the Chiindrdyana, Thoic is no atoneiiumt J’or a man Avho lias 
intercourse Avith a Vrishali (a Avomaii who ha.s her courses before her 
marriage), lie who touches from iiiadviuteiicc an Ajapala, a Mahi- 
flfiya, a Vrishalipati, has to perform ablution of his jierson and dress 
(^sacheilasndna^ An Aj.apdla is tho husband of a barren Avoman. A 
Mahihya is a man avIio forgives the adulteiy of InsAvifc. A Vrishali- 
pati is the husband of a girl Avb«> had her courses before being married. 
The father, mother, and elder brother who tolerate a girl in her courses 
before marriage go to liell. A Bralmiari avIio will marry such a girl is 
not to be spoken to or admitted into society, d’lie ancesfors Avho look 
on a Mahishya in front ; on a Vrishalipati, in the middle; and on a 
usurer behind, go into despair. xVneestors, Gods, and Rishis go 
into despair on seeing a person with spots on his body, a leper, a per- 
son Avith injured nails, and a person Avith black teeth. The gods do 
not eat in the house of a backbiier, a liar, or a man in subjection to 
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his wife ; or in the house in which a paramour is found. The 
ancestors cat the clarified butter of the person whose nails and hair 
are good, who does not wear red-clothing, and whose ears are larger 
than two fingers. As long as the food is iiot, and no conversation 
takes place, the ancestors leed with tlie eaters. The qualities of the 
clarified butter arc not to be spoken of till the ancestors arc satisfied. 
Whatever mouthliils at a Ilavyiikavya (Shraddha)^' are ate by the 
Briihmans are ate by the ancestors. No Vrata (service in con- 
sequence of' a religious vow) avails till the Brahmans are satisfied 
with gifts of food and gold. Purification from any inqnirily 
thrown on the body liy a crow or a crano is obtained by washing 
the stain. By six nights’ drinking of tlie juice of the Lotus, 
Udinnbara, Bilva, Kusha, Ashvatha, and the Pala.s]ia,f the s^aiu incur- 
red by participating of articles forbiddi'ii to bo eaten, drunken, or 
tasted, and of blood, urine, and fmces, is removed. If this is not done, 
lot throe Krichchhras, or three Phan dray anas, or the repetition of the 
sacraments u[>wards from (he Jatakarma.J [Here follows a rejietition 
of a verso before occurring.] Jii doing penance let respect be liad to 
country, time, convemeniic, properly, fitness, and condition. There is 
no dofilemorit from Avator or grass ocmiriing on a road ; for they be- 
come pure by the rays of the sun and the wind. An infirm person is 
l)Hiified by the tvuich of a person making an ablution in liis bedialf. 
[Here follows a statonient of tlio metliods to be adopted to obtain cere- 
monial purification aftei touching a Avoman in la- • courses.] 
Purity is obtained by ablution aft(;r toucliing a corpse, or hearing 
of a birth or death. 'I'liis virtue is in Avaler, because the sun* 
sees it, because it is lieated by fire, and bec.inse the constellations 
observe it at niglit. Water is always lioiy, Avhether still or flowing, 
Avhether in a Avell or reserv(»ii', or river; so says Vakpati (Brihas- 
pati). Angiiii mnni lias said that Avater (if defiled) is purified by 
Avaving a stick over it, or by easting a clod of earth into it, or applying 
cow’s dung to it. Milk, dung, uriuc, curds, whey, and butter, 
and the tail of a coav ai-o always holy. Everything has noAV beem 

* Oblations to the M/ines of ancestors, performed bj- clarifiod butter and food. 

f I’he Udumbaru is the Ficus £;lomer.itii . the Kns/ia, the Po;i eynosuroides grass ,• the 
/tib’rt, the ^bgle maimclos ; suid the Pahisha^ IhcTiatcA troudoba,. 

X bee hetoi'C, p. 01. 
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communicated to you, O intelligent one- If a cow is made to fall, a Kricli- 
chara has to he perf( . med ; if \i fall on a stone, two Krichcharas ; il it fall 
into a large well, half a Kiichchara ; if into a ditch, a quarter of a 
Krlehcliara. If it be struck by an instrument, three Krichcharas have 
to bo performed by the killer ; if by a stick, two ; if by a clod of 
eaitli, one ; or the Trajapatya. One lias not to speak with a [strange] 
woman or sing with her. One must not go at night into a cowpeu or per- 
Jbrm any Vedic eertnnony. For cutting or twisting the tail (ofa cow), two- 
foiuths (of a Kri(ilichliaia) are prescribed ; for cutting oif afoot, a 
shaving with the exce})tiou of the Shikha (tuft) ; and for felling, the 
shaving of the Shikha, are ])reserihed. The .sdiaving of a woman, 
to the extent of two handbnxiths of her hair, is pnjscrihod for a similar 
offence. Let a man who is [)Uiifje(l and iiudelilod by touch walk (on 
liis way) without sp^'aking. lie avIio is touched hy a person not 
(ceremonially pure), becomes pure in tliree rights. If during the 
Sntakaof a person mourning a death, ho re(;eive tidings ofa liirth, his 
Sutaka closes after the tenth day ; hut if liis Hiitaka is in the first 
instance for a birth, and he afterwards heai's of a death, the da} s of 
each Siitaka must be fulfilled [i.e. it must he complelcd in twenty days]. 
Jf a Sutaka is commencod for one bnth and anoldnu’ be heard of, or if a 
Siitaka he commenced for a death, and another be hoard of, one Si’i- 
taka IS sullicient, and no sin oecuis fiom the airangement. If a Sii- 
taka occur during a Kru/u, let the VT at a lie eoiu|)lol(Ml. and a dinner 
given to the Brahmans. Wheev'U' repeats this Shustra dc'clared by 
Angiras becomes free from all sin."' 

On looking at the preceding list of tlie Smritis, it will 
be observed, that most of tlie works noticed are exceed- 
ingly brief. They appear to mo to be made up, in some 
instances, of the collected quotations ascribed to their 
reputed authors, — avIio w ere priiicijially Rishis of tlie Vedic 
times, who had nothing wdiatever to do with tlieir com- 
position, — and not to be distinctive works forming either 
individual treatises or a Code of Laws, properly so-called. 
The Smritis in most repute throughout India in general 


* Aiiglrasmnth 1-1G5. 
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are tlioso bearing the names of Mami, Yajnavallcya, 
and Pardsliara, The best coinmeiitaiy on Maim is that 
of the Karnataki Brahman KuUnka Jihatfa, nsiuilly 
printed witli tlio text ; and that on Yajnavalkya, tliat of 
the Sliaiva Dandi Vhjndncshrnn, called the Milakshard, 
The best digest of all the Sinritis and oftlio interpretations 
made of tlieni is that entitled Maynhlta, (the concen- 
trated Rays of Light) a work of twelve divisions and 
thirty-six thousand Shlokas, written by Nilkantha Bhcdta 
KdsMkari a Deshastha Brahman wlio lloiirished consi- 
derably upwards of three centuries ago. The best digest 
of the privileges and duties of the Shddras, forming the . 
great mass of the Indian community, as set forth in tho!^ 
Law-Books, is that entitled the Skiidra Kamaldkar by 
Kamaldkar BhaUa, also of Kashi, wlio was somewhat 
posterior to tlie aullior now mentioned. Numerous other 
digests of Hindu Law are in use in the diiferent provinces 
of India.* Of tliese ihe Nirnayd Sindha, treating more 
of religious than secular matters^ is ofUui referred to in the 
Maratha (k)mitrv. 

The work bearing the name of 3I(inH is sufficiently 
well-known by the translation of Sir William Jones. The 
original text of it lios biani repeatedly printed, and 
sometimes witli tlie eoinmentary of Kidluka Bhatta. It 
has the best claim of any Hindu Law-Book to the title of 
a Code, tliougli it is liy no means a liomogeneous or 
self-consistent work. it commences by a professed 
recital by Mann ( the primitive Mann, tlie all-knowing 
and all-powerful) to the assembled sages, of the doctriUe' 

* Of these the largest lint (founded liowever more on hearsay than 
precise research) is to be found iu Steele's Report above referred to. 
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of tlie ovoltUion or foi iiiaiioii of the imiverNe, and all it8 
inliabitanis, animate and inanimate, according to tlie 
spc(‘ulativ c systoni which it is intended to support. This Code 
of t^aws (Sliastra), it tells us, Mann learned from the Deity 
himself, and afterwards cominunicaled to Marl(‘hi and the 
otlier nine rrajapatis or Lords of (h*eation.* j\Tanu, it 
adds, recpiosted Bhri()u to recite the Code, which is conse- 
(piently announced in his name. The claims for its great 
antiquity, first proposed by Sir William flones, in his Iiitro- 
duclion to his translation of it, have of late years l)eeii 
abandoned by all orientalists ; aiid otliers of a more moder- 
ate character are now urged in its behalf 7'here are 
allusions in it not only to the three sacrificial V edas, but 
to the Athar\ a Veda. ; to the Brahmarias ; to the IJpani- 
sbads ; to the V(Hlangas ; and to the Sliriiti, etc.f Proiessor 
Ijasseii shows that at least portions of it are oldm' than tlie 
Buddhist Sutras, wliich contain the name of the god Shiva, not 
to be found in it. Parts of it, too, as the same autlior shows, 
mustha\ e been written wluui the AV>askuew but little of 
the nations of the South of India, of w liich only the Odras 
(of Orisa,) the Drandas (of the south-east of the penin- 
sula,) the Avanlijas (of (Jjjayani,) and the Sdlvatas (of the 
Satpuda range) an' mentioned by it.J The collecting, 
and probably the making, of some of tlie law s of the Code, 
however, must have been a Avork of later times. Heretics 
and their books are sometimes mentioned in it in such a 
keen way as to make us believe that they had an organiza- 

* Atri, Angiras, Puhislya, PiilaJia, Kratn, Praclietas, or Dakslia, 
Vashishtlia, Bhrigii, and Narada. These names are principally those 
of the Vedic poets, elevated to the rank of Prajapatis. 

I Manii xi. 33 ; iv. 100 ; etc. f Manu, Chap. x. 44, 21, 23, 

47 
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lion lioslile lo tliatoftlic Bniliinaii»s, such as first appear- 
ed among* tlie Biiddliists.* Female devotees, unknown to 
Bralimanisim and said ])y Kulluka, the commentator, to 
belong to the “ Buddhist sect,” are alluded to.j The 
reference lo tlie (Unnas would lead us to infer that portions 
of the work were made after the origination of tlio dynasty 
of Tsin 2()0), taking its name, however, per- 

ha])s from an older trilu^; and to the Yaranns^ that the 
sam(‘ portions were writHni sul>se(|nent to the advent of the 
Greeks to the nortli of India.:]: The distinctions between 
Mantras and Braliinanasand hehveeu S/intli and SmrUi are 
]'ecognized by it.^ The Smritis of Atri, ShauTiaka, and 
Vasisbtlui, etc. arc* cpioted by it.|| Uererence is made in it to 
Shudraldw^^ (probably late authorities among the AVyas) 
though only to condemn thein.^l It takes notice of the 
art of writing, and the recording of evidence on certain occa- 
sions.'*'* Dr. Ma\ Miiller thinks that it has received the 
name of the Mdntina-dlutrnKtshdslrn, from its Ix'ing tluj 
law-book ot tlie Mihuuuis, a subdivision of the sect of the 
Taittiriyas-I h Th(‘ date of tlie oldest Smriti collections is 
probably not to b(‘ i xtimded beyond tbe second century 
before Christ. It is ev ident, from many of their ])ortions, that 
th(‘y originated in a dark piTiod of Indian liistory, as far as 
Brahmanism is conceriH'd.']::]: 

Maiiu, ii. 10-11 ; xi (WI. I Manii, viii. 36.‘h 

f See p:iris;jg<' quoted ])et<)r«\ p. (10. 

§ Mann, jV. 10; li. 10-11 ; vi. 80. 

II Munii, iii. 10 ; viii. 110. ^1 JManu, iv. 61. 

Manu, viii. 261. ■ft Hist, of Sans. Lit. p. 61. 

tt For the opinion of Sir WilJiain Jones on the faults of Manu, see 
btdbrc pp. J2-3. 
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I liavo already drawn copiously on Mann for illnslrations 
of tlio Caste sysL'ni in the lirst sections oftliis Avork, wliicli 
treat of the sjdiere and authority of caste • of tlie orthodox 
Aiew oftliefour original castes ; and of the orthodox view 
of the mixed castes. The followini;' abstract of important 
matters not already noticed, however, may he here advau- 
ta;.>'eoa.sl\ made : — 

Mruiu, A\iK) sjx'nlvs o{ tlip fot ns has hofMi shown, of the 

Bi.hnuan, Ksliiitnvn, Vnisliya, and Sluhlin lioni llie lioad, arms, tJiighs, 
aiidiin't of llu! ^nidiioad, aocorhing to tho oi 1 IiodoK vic'w of raste,'*' docs 
nol, coiisistoiC. I y adhrio to this llicoiy. ih* ^|H‘nks of Ihalniui 
iialf ]nn]o <aiid half fojiialo, and as lor)))jn'.’ Vna) m that Itojialo ; of Vij.ij 
/oi liiing Atami ; (d' Atann foimni'i llio tan Ih'.o.i pati.s - of llio ton Prrijapaihs 
forming s(*von otlnn iMaiuisatnl I )«'‘vas, and JMaliaishis of h(nnidloss power, 
and vanaons otlicf oreatioes, im ludiniz ap(‘s, fishes, hii ds, hea>ts, deer, 
and il/.a.l Mr. Ariiii appi oj)i lattdy a^-ks, ‘‘ft tin* ('astes ])ad f>een 
pvoviou.'i’y eiO.ttoJ by I>rahm;'i, \\hal. n(s*A'ssily ovisled tor Ihi'ir being 
toniu'd an anotliei stag" of tli(‘ cn alion by t h< Maliai vliis, tin! tliird in 
-me cession lioin lb ahma And he appi o[)i lately -.dds, ll would seem as 
it l]i(‘ Ieg(Mid of lli(Mli‘4inet (‘nation o! <*a‘dea h^d b('('n pail ofas('parate 
and pel haps hit(n’ tiadition, migi atUal on flie olhei* jiecouut But 
this is not all. We hav" already sta-ii llie docLiiin* laid down in Maiiu, 
that the Kdiatiiva was fornu'd iioui parleeles ot eiyid gods speeifuid. § 
Afterwards lefening h) the line * or (pialitu's of I)t*ity, aecording 

to Hindu spficnlataon, Blirigu s[)eai;s oW'^hudrax ami M h'rJichJin,^ (like 
the ravenous animals) being of tlie middle ([iialily of Tnmn^ or darkness ; 
of Chdraiuis^ Suparnas, hypoentos, kaksliasas, and Ibsliaolias being of 
the highest conditions to which the damn quality can extend ; of JhaJIas^ 
MallaSj NaUii^, tliose who live by tin* use of wi'apons, and gainldeis, 
and drunkards, being of the lowest hums of tlie Td/nasi (pi.dity ; of 
Bi'ijdfi, KsJiatrn/as, and PiiroJn'ffts, and (d men skilled in controversy, 
heing of the middle state of the Tdtixt'-i quality ; of Gandharvas 
Gubyakas, A'aksbas, Vidy/idbaras, and Apsaras-ns being of the highest 

* Manu, i, See before, pp. t Manui. 32. 39, 

;J; Mnirb Sanskrit Texts, 1 IG. § See betoie, p. 37. 
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of the quality of llaj^ or pa^.'^ion , of the practisers of tapa, Yatis, V^ipraa. 
the hosts of the (lower) hca\ens, theNakahatraa, and tlio Daityas, being 
of the higliest of tlie forms oiThe quality of truth, Satca ; of sacrilicerH 
Rishia, Deities, the V'edas, the fixed stars, the years, the Pitris (Maues 
of ancestors), being of tile middle forms of the quality of goodness ; and 
of Brahma, the Cieator of the universe, virtue, the Great One, the Du- 
apparent flue, being the highest forms of the (luahty of goodness.’^ 
“ Here,” as remarked by Mr. Muir, we see Kshatriyas and king’s 
priests ipnrohUas) who of course are Bnilimans, in the same grade, whih* 
other Bnilimans of dilferoiit sorts rank in two of the higher classes. The 
highest class of Bnihinans rank with the Kishis and the Vedas, while tin* 
Vedas themselves are only in the second class of good (sdttvika) exist- 
ences, and lower than Biahnni, tlieir alh'ged autlior.”'}' 

Of the spread of tlie A ryan over India,, fiist alter their settlement on 
the banks of tlie Indus and its allliicnts, and socomlly, after their 
settlement. b(*tween tlui livers Sara.svati and Drishadvati, in what was 
called Brahma rarf fa, iMariii givps us «omo interesting information. 

A.s far as the eastern, and as far as the western ucoans, between the 
two mountains [llunaval and Vindhya just mentioned] lies the tract 
which the wise men have donoiniiiated A'rj/avartla [tiie abode of tin* 
A'lyas].'’ Includc'd iii this general region %vas tlio region of the JJralt- 
marfihi, comprehending KuriiLshetra, Matsya, Panchala, and Shura- 
sena; whih^ the countiy which lie.s between tlie Iliin.ivat and tlii^ 
Vindbya, to the east of Vinashana, and to the west of Pi ayaga [the 
jiineiion of (he (binges and tlie YamimaJ ivas distinguished as the 
Madhydderha oi' middle country. All these logions, it will be ob- 
served, were norfli of the Vindhya range. Tliey formed, at the time 
at which the portion of Mann in wliich they are mentioned was 
written, the land of Brahmanism. ‘'From a Brahman {ograjanma) 
born in that country [Argavartla), let all men on earth learn their 
seveial usages.” “ That land, on which the black antelope naturally 
grazes, is held fit for the poi foi in ances of sacrifices ; but the land of 
Mlechchhas difibrs widely from it.” “ Let the three first classes in- 
variably dwell in tlioso before mentioned countries; but a Shiidra 
distressed for suhsisbmoo may sojourn wherever he chooses.”^ 

n Manu xii. 4:i./)0. Muirs Texts, i, p. 18. 

J Manu il 17 24, 
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Tiiougli tlio Hind us are aware of the extension of tlie privileged 
eountiy to tiie whole of India they still act in the spiritof those last quota- 
tion.s, and generally oppo>e foreign travel. The river Atak (the name 
of which etymologically means '‘obstruction,” is the boundary of 
journeying allowed by caste. A passer over the sea (sainudrayaj) 
IS a.mong ihe parties “inadmissible into company at a repast,” and 
to be avoided at Shiaddbas.-^ 

The gieat sci upnlosity of Caste in regard to ccitain kinds of food is 
thus explained by IVfanu, on the prinei}de of the metempsychosis. 

'fhese (animals and vegetables before mentioned) enshrouded in 
multiform daikiiess, hy reason of (past) actions, have internal con- 
sciousness, and arc sensible of pleasure and pla(!e.”'|‘ 

Tin; teaebing of tbe code of Mann is confined by him to Brahmans 

( 1 . 1 0 . 1 ). 

In accordance witli statements already made, Mann di'elares that 
‘‘the Veda, Smriti, pine usage (exoinplifh'd), and self-satisfaction are 
the quadruple iiidicatiori.s of Duty” (ii. 12). AVith this dictum all 
the lawbooks agnuu 

T^he account of the or S.icramciits| given by Mann 

is brieJ'er than that found elsewhere. Bartu's m'glectiug llie Upanajjanay 
or iuvcstitm c, aie held to be r/oV/zifs (mend ers()rtlie ])iofinuiu vulgus) 
who ai’cdegtaded fi’oui tho GayatM',aud with whom no coimexiori what- 
ever is to be formed by any lhahman. Tln^ following caste dis- 
tinctions are recognized : — “ Tbe f/f/jnopactfd of the Brabman is to be 
of cotton, to be put over bis bead lii three .stiings; that of a Kshatiiya, 
of flax; and that of a Vaishya, of woollen thread.” (ii, 27-'M). The 
ceremony of ICeshdiitay or cutting off the hair, (in the sixteenth )u\ar 
of a Brahman, in the twenty-second of a Kshatriya, and the twenty- 
fourth of a Vaishya) prescribed by Manu(ii. 05), is not now attended to. 

In connexion with Bnihmanical dLscipleship, Mann u.ses very 
strong language about the benefit of pronouncing the (Jayatri and its 
prefixes^ (the triliteral syllable AUM or combinedly CM, and the 
vydhritisj.^ A thousand repetitions of the Gayatrf by a Dvijrf “re- 
leases him in a month bom a great offimcc, as a snake from Ids slough.” 
“ The Brahman, Kshatriya, or Vaishya, neglecting the Gayatrf meets 

* Manu iii, ir»7. t Mana, i. 49. 

I A list of tho Sanskaras is "iven above, pp. § See before, p, 140. 
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with contompt from tlio virtiions.” It is the “ moutli (or principal part) 
f)f llic Veda.” Wlioevcr piactises flic daily ropetitioii of it for thrc(' 
years “ approaches Ihahma, movies as freely as air, and assnmos an 
aerial form.” All i-ites pass awaj^ but it remains. Jly the sole repeti- 
tion of the Hayatii, ;i Ilrfiliman may indubitably obtain beatitude, let 
him p(?rforin, or not jicrlorm any otlier religions aet.” (li. Td-ST.) 

[Here is tie' wondoiful Mantra deiiving its nanu' from the measure 
(ill tliiec line.s) of the Siikta f»r the \b'‘da from uliich ii is talcen : — 

aff JTW : if: 

dr-FTfldTroTf '^jj7 

mr df -t: || 

Out ! hit III him rah ,<rali ! 

Ta! sariliir va/niijaid hhanjo ih'rasija (Ihimahi ; * 

illiiijxt ijo iKfh iinicliodaijat.''^ 

— Oin ! Earth ! Sky ^ Heaven ! — We c‘onternplatc that praisewiuthy 
Sun (San/^i), ofbhvuu; lii^l le ; may lie diiei i oui intellects !] 

This (iTnatii, it is altenvards enjoined, must lie repeated se\eral tlmi'S 
at dawn and dusk (wlncli loini with the noon the three daily tinies ol 
SandJbt/a with the Hindus), on the jn'nalty oftbe Dvijabeang excluded, 
like a Sliudia, fi om the saeieil obsm vanees ol tin' t wu e- boi n ui. 1 Ol-d). 

ddie Ibaliinaii diseipb' nmstaecpiiio Ins knowleilee of the V^’•da. horn 
Ills pieeeptor, lest he should j)ro\e a thud' and sink to the itgioii oi 
tcnaiu'iit ( 11 . 1 1 ()), \ ( t 111 times ol dillleully ho may flio \h'da fiom 

other sonices (ii. ‘Jll). Kecdt'ci of the p^(‘'^elllK■d loi m of retinning a 
salutation depiives him, like a Slu'elia, ol the i ighl of salutation (ii. IUG)« 
Wealth, hindied, ag(‘, cmidnel, ami learning entitle men to respect* 
‘‘ Tdio seniority of A'lpias,” howm m , “ is from knowledge ; of Kshatriyas^ 
iroin valour •, of Vai.di)as, bom wealtii and grain ; and of Sbudras 
from (the piioiity otj bulb” (ii. lob, 157). A Brahman neglecting 
the study of tiie VV-das becomes, with Ids descendants, like a Sluidra 
(ii. 1G8). He is not allowed lo pronounce sacred texts, till his new birth 
occurs, before wliicb he is on a level ivith a Shudra (175). A Ijrdhman 
student, but not a or a Enks/zyn, must be a mendicant (HJO). 

Kig-Vcd.i, 111. 40 , in wliich, however, the words tdm hitur b/iHVah svah do mt occur. 
The selection of the (hiyntn' for di.stinetion us u M.intm seems to huvo originated in 
th(‘ prevalence ot solar worship among the .um lent Indianu, 
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When treating of the married state iVtanu thus ordains : — “ Only a 
Shudra woman onglit to be llie wife of a Shddra ; she and a VaisJij/((, of 
a Vaidhija; they two and a Kshatrii/a, of a Kshatrhja ; those two and a 
BrdJiiiiam, of a Brnlonduy (iii. Id.) IVtarriages, ])owevt‘]‘, must now 
t)e eojilltied t) ])aities belonging to eacli caste respectively.'^ Manu 
mentions also the eight kinds of Indian marriages allowed in Ins dayj 
(ill. dU Ilk The minute and strange rules ior the intercourse of 
manu cl ] eisons (ui. -15, hO) I pass over. 

!u (loiiu'stie m.iii.igemeiit tlic-ie aie five pluees of extirigiiislimont ol 
life, — the heiiilli, tlie millstone, tlie broom, tlie pestle and mortal, and 
the WMtAir-jar ; hut penance for the stain thus occasioned is performed 
by tlie five great saci dices, — n-adiiig tiu* Veda ; otleriiig cakes and 
w<der t( the manes of ancestors : oileiing oblation to lire in lioliali of i]j (3 
deities , giving food to .mimals ; sacrilieing lor depai fed spirits {bhu(as)^ 
and piactising hosph.iiity for men. (iii t)8-d0.) A Ih’.ihman may 
In' a guest in tlio house of a Ihaluiuin, hnt not a K^lialaiya, un- 
less he eat alh'r the Hrahmaiis ( lOl), IK', 111). 

ddie following parties, among otliers, aie to ho avoided hy Hiiihinan 
hons< 3 holJers in conncMon with then daily liles : — Ih.ihmans guilty 
of tlud'l, atheists, gambleis, those; vdu^ perfuim maiiy saciifin’S for the 
viiigai, pliysiei.ins, ! hrnfo/.o (dic'^seus ol images), and flesh-, sellei's. 
'ft.': following parties mnsi, udl lie shunned . — a nu'-^siaigei, a [leisou witli 
bad nails or hlaelvisli teelli, an opposei of fiis pnaigdoi, a jihtliisical 
man, a feedei of cattle, a younger biolher iiiarnod beloio tlie elder, 
an elder brother not married hefore the younger, a depi'iidant on the 
wealtii of relatives, a daiicei,an Atud/nj/, (apei.son of the first or fourtli 
A'shiama Avho has violated cliastity,) a the son of a 

twice-mariied woman, a man blind of an eye, one in whose liouso an 
adulterer dwells, a, teacher of the \eda;s foi hiie, one win.) lias given 
hire to snob a teaclior, tin; pupil of a Slnidra and a Shudra ])receptor, 
a rude speakei, and a /w/adn-yo/u/a (tlie son of an adulteress eitJier 
hotbre or afh'i' tlie deatli of tlie adulteress), one who eats witli a 
Kunda, a seller of the Soma-platt, a tiaveller by the ocean, a Baudl, 

* See Hitakbliaiu, i. .‘t (p. 7 of (fal. nd ) Sec before, p 2.)9. 

+ See before, p, But Kulluka lllutf.i in.tl.es the VnshalipaU .m indoidual (of 
the D\ija) who iiibteud of manuinj; 111 his omi uiste uuiriies a Shudiu, 
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an oilman, a drinker of spirits, a seller of liquid, a maker of bows and 
arrows, a father insti acted in the V/‘da by his son, a leper, etc Tlie 
following [iarties must be shunned with greatcaie — tamers and keepers 
ol’ animals, a Brahman living as a Shiidra, a sacnliccr to the (hxnas, 
one who does not practise dchdritj the husband of a twice-married 
woman, and the remover of dead bodies, (iii. 150-100.) The alleged 
penalties ior m'glccting these injunctions are, in soimi Instances, of an 
alanning character. “ Eood given to tho seller of the moon-plant 
becomes ordure in another world; to a physician, pus ; to a Jk'uahda 
(clroHser of images), olfal ; to a usurer, iidamuus” (181). 

IMiniite information and directions about the Shriuldlias to the 
manes of ancestors and to deities follow. The most favourable place 
for a Shraddha is some unfrequented place. If there lie no consociated 
fire into wliicb some of the oblations may be diopped, they may be. 
diojqied into the bands of a Brahman, who is the eipiivalent of liic* 
(212). The Brahman must be very careful about Ida maimer ot 
eating. IVliat he eals with Ids head euvelopinl, with his face to th(» 
south (the luibitat. of the Ihikshasas), with Ids sandals on Ids feet, the 
demons assui'edly devour. He shouhl not be seen eating by a 
(diandala, a pig, a eock, a dog, a worn, in in her eounses, or a omiuch. 
The fool who gives the lesiduum of tho Shiaddha to a Sbudrii falls 
into the hell /\f/7a^u7m. I'he supei fluous or lumps,* may be 
given to a cow, to a Brahman, to a kid, or to fire. Not only are tlie niinis- 
trant Bi’iihnians satisfied, but the manes themselves, d'hey aie .satis- 
fied, according to fluM'ode, for a month by tho coinmen grains and pot- 
vcgefables ; for two months, with fish ; lor tliree months, with the 
ofthe antelope; fi)r four, wifli mutton ; fir five, with eatable birds ; for 
si.\, with the flesh of the kid ; for seven, with that of the spotted deer ; 
for eight, with that of thu bla(;k-antelope ; for nine, with that of tho 
ruru (nilg.ii 1 ) ; for ten, with that of the boar and buffalo ; for eleven, 
with that of hares and turtles ; for a year, with cow’s milk and the food 
cooked of it ; for twelve years, with that of the long-earod white goat; 
for ever with the htlashdLa (tlie ensuring vegetable), with the flesh 
of a rhinoceios, and of tlie iron-coloured kid, with honey, and with 
foreign grains eaten by bermits. (iii. 2d8, 2dy, 249, 200, 267, 271). 


* Often lendered funeral cakes. 
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Animal food, however, is now generally abstained from at Slirilddhas, 
according to the following smriti : — 

I 

H?r?Tr^: li 

The Agniliotra, the slaughter of cows, Saniiy/isa, (the use of) flesh [it 
tlio feast for tlie Pitfls, the raising of odspring by the ])iother of (ji 
deceased) liitshaiid, are five things forbidden in tin' Kali ("^iiga)”. Of 
tla'se tlic Agniliotra and Sanyasa, however, are still in jiractice, having 
been siiid to liave been restoied l)y Sliankara A'ebarya. 

When treating of (ho means of subsisteneo for the liialinian house- 
liolder, l\Iahu, as wc have seen, [dlows him to live by triitli or talsehood, 
but not by hired service.f A Bniliman, wlien linngry, m:iy l)eg tioin 
a king, the institutor of [i saeritice, or Ids own jinpil, hut iioni no 
peison olse. lie has over to pay respect to ohjeels esteemed sacu'd. 
lie must not stop over a stung to which a calf is tu'd, nor run A\lien 
rain [tlie gift of ludi'a] falls, nor look on liis own iimige in ’watei. lie 
must piiss a '/?tredu (a kind of dinm,)Jan obj('ct of worsldp, ii 
Ib'iiliman, clarified butter, honey, a plae(‘ ^sliei e fair patlis imet, or 
large trees, with liis liglit hand towaids tliem. railieiihir rules, slated 
with disgusting particularity (and much dwelt on in tlie principal 
Jaw-))()oks) he has to obsi'rve wlnui lelieving nature. He must not 
dwell in a city governed by a Sbfulra king, nor in one abounding Avitli 
persons of low-caste. He must not stand witli (diiiielitlas, Ihikkii- 
sas, or Antyavasayins, or give S[)inliia] adviee or ie[id the Vedas 
to Sliudras. He is never to despise a Kslnilriyii, a serpimt, or a 
Biahnuin. He lias to wear no marks wliicli do not lieloiig to 1dm. 
He is forbidden to eat polluted hiod, and tliat oifered to Idni by 
persons of other castes, the legislation of J\Ianu on tliese matters 
lieing similar to that of Angiras already noticed. A cultivator, a 
herdsman, a Dasa, a barber, etc. may, however, eat tlie fucd of tlieir 
su])eriors. (iv. 33, 3f), 79, 99, 130, 135, 210, 253.) 

It is not necessary to repeat Avliat is said by j\Liou on tlie diet of 
Brdhmans§. In addition to former notices, this may bo given: — The 

If Laagsfkshi, quoted in the Nirnaya Sindliu, iii. 1, f See before, p. 21. 

% Sir William Jones translates this, a mound of earth. § Sec before, pp. .S2--,S. 

48 
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man who performs annuiilly, for a Inindred years, an ashvam4dha, (or 
horse-sacrifice,) and the man who abstains from liesh-meat have equal 
merit (v. 53). 

The institutes of Maim on the subject of purification are similar to 
those of Angiras, tliough somewhat more extended. Those referring 
to purification for the dead occupy a chief place in the code. When 
a child is boin, or when he dies in maturity, all liis kindred are 
impuie. By a dead body the Sapindas (the seven orders of descent in 
the kin, entitl(‘d to eat the jnnda or lump together) aro impure tor ten 
days, or for three days, wlien tlie bones have been gathered up (before 
the knowledge of the death has been acquired), or for one day only 
in tlie case of distinguished Br/dimans. Samd)wdaka.% those entitled to 
make tlie oblation of water together, and embracing all known relatives 
not included in tlie Sap/ndas^ become pure by simple ablution. 
Matters are the same in the case ofbiiths, tor those who seek absolute 
purity. In practice, liowevcr, a mother is unclean for ten days after 
a birth, wliile a father becomes pure by bathing ; Sapindm become pure 
in tim days after touching a corpse Santa itoddkaSy in tlu’ee. The 
pupil of a Bnihman preceptor becomes pure in ten nights, after 
attending the preceptor’s funeral. For the doutli of a vender of the 
whole V^ecla, a man dwelling in the same house witli him is impure 
for tliree nights. A subj(‘ct is impure for a day ox* night on the death 
of a king, in the cases in which a Bnihman becomes pure in ten 
days, a Kslialviya is purified in twelve, a Vaisliya, in fifteen, and a 
Slnidni, in a month. He who touches a Dlrdlirti (one likea Ghandala), a 
fallen one, a woman in her courses, a new-boui child, a corpse, or 
one who has touclied a coipse, is jmrified by bathing. A Bidhmaii 
touching a human bone moist with oil is purified by batliing ; touch- 
ing a bone not oily, by touching a cow, or looking at the sun, after 
performing an dchamana. d'liere is to be no giving of funeral water 
for Vriityas ami those who belong to the mixed castes, for female 
devotees, etc. A king on the throne is always pure. So is a Kshatriya 
dying in battle, (v. 58, 59, fil, 65, 81, 83, 85, 87, 89, 94, 98.) 

As to the purification of inanimate objects, Manu agrees with An- 
giras, enumerating, liowever, more instances of defilement. He gives 
the following mitigations, however, of the bondage in which the doc- 
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trine of Shaucha and Ashancha places the Indian community. To Brah- 
mans, are pure what has been defiled without fheir knowledge, what in 
cases of doubt they .sprinkle with water, and what they commend 
with their speech. Waters are not defiled by cows quenching their 
thii'st in them. The hand of an artist, the food got in begging by a 
Biahmachari, the mouth of a woman, fruit pecked by a bird, an 
animal sucking, a dog in catching deer, animals killed by bunters, all the 
cavities above the navel, flies, the drops from the mouth of a speaker, 
the shadow of an object, a cow, a horse, the sun-beam, dust, earth, air, 
and fire, arc all pare even when touching and touched, (v. 127-l.‘b‘].) 

To remove natural impurities vaiioiis ceremonies are resorted to. 
(v. 134-189.) • 

Shiidras regardful of religion have to shave once a month, to observe 
the laws ofpmity like \aishyas, and to eat the orts of the Dvijas. (TIO.) 

The laws respecting women found in Maim, 1 heie pass over, withtlie 
intention of onwards refeiring to them. 

The Vanaprastha and the Samuphi are to be ns observant of purity 
as the liouseliolder. To the latter the following injunction is address- 
ed. — “ Let him advance his foot purilied by looking (at what is before 
him) ; let him drink water purified by cloth ; let him utter pure truth ; 
let him keep his heart pure.” (vi. 10.) Ib^re Die ceremonial and 
moral are combined, llis dishes must Iiave no fraeluu', nor bo made 
of bright metal. Their purification must he only wiih water, as in the 
case of sacrificial vessels. A- gourd, a wooden boAvl, an (^artlien dish, 
and a basket made of bambu, are the vessels pioj)er for the reception 
of his food. As a penance for his unknowingly killing animals, he lias 
to make six prdndi/dmas (siqipressions of breath) daily. (53, 54, 39.) 
Notwithstanding the commendation given to ascetic's, the ashrama of 
the householder, who observes the Vikla and the Smiiti, and supports 
the other orders, is the chief. (89.) 

Much of the legislation recorded in Manu regarding the Ksliatriya, 
or ruler, is more of a civil than a religions character, though this 
distinction, properly speaking, is not admitted in the Hindu writers. 
Caste partialities are not wanting in the prescription of the duties 
of a king, as has been already sliown in a former part of this Avork.* 
In his administration of Jaw, he has to regard not only what is 

4 See before, pp. 37-14. 
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man who performs animally, for a hundred years, an ashvam^dha, (or 
horse-sacrifice,) and the man who abstains from llesh-meat have equal 
merit (v. 5.S). 

The institutes of Manu on the subject of purification are similar to 
those of Angiras, though somewliat more extended. Tliose refeniiig 
to purification for the dead occupy a chief place in the code. When 
a cliild is boin, or when he dies in maturity, all his kindred are 
impure. By a dead body the Sapindas (the seven orders of descent in 
the kill, entitled to eat the pinda or lump together) aro impure for ten 
days, or for three days, when tlie bones have been gathered up (heloie 
the knowledge of the death has been acquired), or for one day only 
in the case of distinguished Brahmans. Sanidnodalas, those entitled to 
make the oblation of water together, and embracing all known relatives 
not included in the SapdidaSy become jaire by simple ablution. 
TMatters aie the same in the case ofbirtlis, for those wlio seek absolute 
])urity. Jri practice, however, a mother is unclean for ten days after 
a birtli, while a flitlier becomes pure by bathing ; Saphidas become jiure 
in ten days after touching a corpse ; SanuhiodakaSy in three. The 
piqiil of a Brahman preceptor becomes pure in ten nights, after 
attending the preceptor’s funeral. For the deatli of a vender of the 
whole Veda, a man dwelling in the same liouse with liirn is impure 
for three nights. A subject is impuie for a day or night on the death 
of a king. In the oases in which a Brahman lieoomes pure in ten 
days, a Kshatiiya is purified in twelve, a Vaishya, in fifteen, and a 
Shiidia, in a month. He who touelu's a l/lrdlcirii (one likea Chandiila), a 
fallen one, a woman in her course.s, a new-born cliild, a corpse, or 
one who lias touclied a coipse, is purified by bathing. A Bi4hmau 
touching a human bone moist with oil .S purified by bathing ; touch- 
ing a bone not oily, by touching a cow, or looking at the sun, alter 
performing an o'c/miaona. Tliere is to bo no giving of funeral water 
i'or Vratyas and those who belong to the mixed castes, for female 
devotees, etc. A king on the throne is always pure. So is a Kshatriya 
dying in battle, (v. 58, 59, GI, G5, 81, 83, 85, 87, 89, 94, 98.) 

As to the purification of inanimate objects, Manu agrees with An- 
giras, enumerating, however, more instances of defilement. He gives 
the following mitigations, however, of the bondage in which the doc- 
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trine of Shaucha and Ashavcha places the Indian community. To Iholj- 
mans, are pure what has been defiled without their knowledge, what in 
cases of doubt they sprinhie with water, and what they commend 
with their speech. Waters are not defiled by cows quenching llieir 
thii'st in them. The liand of an artist, the food got in begging by a 
Brahmachari, the mouth of a woman, fruit pecked by a bird, an 
animal sucking, a dog in catching deer, animals killed by hunters, all tlie 
cavities above the navel, flies, the drops from the mouth of a speaker, 
the shadow of an object, a cow, a horse, the sun-beam, dust, earth, air, 
and fire, are all pure even when touching and touched, (v. 127-1)13.) 

To remove natural impurities vaiious ceremonies are resorted to. 
(v. 134-189.) • 

Shiidras regardful of religion have to shave once a mouth, to observe 
the laws ofpurity like Vaishyas, and to eat the orts of the Dvijas. (140.) 

The laws respectingwoinen found in Maim, T lieie pass over, withtlie 
intention of onwards referring to tliem. 

The Vdnaprastha and the are to be as observant of purity 

as the liouseliolder. To the latter the following injunction is address- 
ed. — “ Let him advance his foot luirified by looking (ai what is before 
him) ; let him drink water purified by cloth ; h't him utti i ]mre truth ; 
let him keep his heart pure.” (vi. IG.) Here lh(‘ ceiemonial and 
moral are combined. His dishes must have no Iractuic, nor be made 
of bright metal. Their I'urification must be only with water, as in the 
case of sacrificial vessels. A. gourd, a wooden bowl, an earthen dish, 
and a basket made of bambu, are the vessels projier for the reception 
of Ills food. As a penance for his unknowingly killing animals, he has 
to make six prmyhjdmas (suppressions of breath) daily. (.13. 54, 09.) 
Notwithstanding the commendation given to a.sceties, the a^lirama of 
the householder, who observes tlie Vc^da and the Smriti, and supports 
the other order.s, is the chief. (H9.) 

Much of the legislation recorded in Mann regarding the Kshatriya, 
or ruler, is more of a civil than a religious character, though this 
distinction, properly speaking, is not admitted m tlie Hindu writers. 
Caste partialities are not wanting in the prescription of the duties 
of a king, as has been already shown in a former part of this work.'*^ 
In his administration of law, he has to legard not only what is 
* vSee befoK*, pp. 37-44. 
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alleged to have been revealed, bnt the peculiar customs of countries, 
tribes, castes, etc. (viii. 46.) Eegard is to be had by him to tho 
dignity of the several castes in the administration of oaths. He has to 
examine Brahmans, liowever, who act as herdsmen, traders, artizans, 
dancers, singers, and hired servants, as if they were Shiidras (viii. 102). 
A Briilmian, lic has to swear by his veracity ; a Kshatriya, by his 
conveyance and weapons; a Vaishya by his cows, grain, and gold; and 
a Shudra by tlie imj)iecation of all kinds of sins. (113.) The three 
lower classes he may fine, as well as banish for falsehood, but 
Bnilnnaus he must simply banish. (123.) The awful severity of 
punishments prescribed for parties insulting Brahmans has alrea<ly been 
noticed.^' Tor theft (tho meiirmess of wliicli seems to have been promi- 
nently in the view of the lliiidii legislators) a Biahmanis to be more 
sevoiely punished by line than otheis. The fine of a Shudra in this 
case is eight-told; (d‘ a Vaisitya, sixteen-fold; of a Kshatriya, thitrly^- 
two-fold ; and of a Bialiman, sixty-foiTr-fold, or even more.f (338.) 
Touching a married woman on (the breasts) or any place which 
ought not to bo touched, and eiuluiing complacently the improper 
touch of a woman, aie to he viovvi'd as a species of adultery. (350.) 
AVornen guilty of adultery aie to be most severely punished. A 
woman polluting a damsel is to get her head shaved, two fingei s clio])])ed 
off, and to be ])ara(led on an ass. An unfaithful wife of high family 
is to be devoured by dogs, while her paramour is to be buniedto death 
onaniron bed well li<-at(‘d. (371-2.) Committing adultery with agiiard- 
ed Biahmani, a Shudra lias to siifler deatli ; a Vaisliya, lias to lose his 
wealth ; and a Kshatiiya Ii.is tA>l)e fined a thousand pHuaii andshavedwith 
the urine of an ass. (374-373.) A Vaishya committing adultery with 
an unguarded Bnilimani is to h(3 fined five hundred, and a Kshatriya, 
a thousand (jianas) ; Imt committing this crime with a guarded Bnih- 
mani, they should h^. janiislied as Sluidras, or bo burned in a file of dry 
grass or reeds. (376-7 ) AVt ignominious tonsure is the only punish- 
ments for Brahmans in a case of this kind, whose d(‘ath in punishment 
a king must not even imagine. J More of tliis jiartial legislation in 
tho case of adultery is found iii the context. (381-5.) 

* See before, p. 22. 

t A Brahman, however, may take the property his Shiidrsf. See pp. 21, 23. 

X See beloie, p. 22. 
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Exemption from taxes is granted to persons conferring great benefits^ 
and to Bnihrnans of eminent learning, as in the case of the blind, idiotic, 
lame, and aged. (394.) 

The supremacy of tlie king in all inai’ket charges, prices, measure- 
ments, and tolls is distinctly laid down. Brahman studenis, and 
religio\is mendicants, and some other classes of the community uie 
exempt from toll. (398-400.) 

The king has to order the Vaishya to practise trade, or money- 
lending, or agriculture, or attendance on cattle ; and to cause the 
Shudra to serve the twice-boru. (410.) 

A wealthy Bnihman may contribute to the support of a Ksliatriya 
and Vaishya, asslnning tliem their respective duties. His povver over 
a Sliiidra in the matter of service is unlimited. ( 413-41 f, 4 17.) 

The ninth chapter of IVbmu ti cats in tlie first instance of Females, 
whose position in caste and religion we shall aftei wards have occasion 
to notice. It then passes on to the matter of Inlientancc, which is 
connected more with gencrai jurisprudence than with caslc, to which, 
however, some of its injunctions diiectly refer. 

If there be four wives of a Bialimaii in the direct order of Oio 
classes, and sons arc produced hy them all, tins is the Smriti of parti- 
tion : the chief servant in agiicultuic, the bull of the lierd, the riding 
horse or carriage, tlie (family ) ouiaiiicnts, and tlie piiuci^ial messuage 
shall be deducted from the iiiluuiL.inc.c, and given to tlie Ijralinian son 
together with a large sliare by way of pre-enuncnce. Let the Bialiinan 
have three shares of the residue ; the son of tlio Ksliatriya wife, tn o 
shares ; the son of the Vaishya wife, a share and a lialf ; and the son 
of the Sliiidra wife, one share, (ix. 119-131.) An alternative ar- 
rangement, however, is also sanctioned. (152-13(5.) This legislation 
from the progiess of time, and tlie change of usage, is now obsolete in 
the Hindu conmmnity. The iiiariiage of tlic Dvija of any of three Varnas 
to any female not of his own caste is forbidden in the Kali ITiga.* 

For a Shiidra is ordained a wiic of liis own class, and no otlier : all 
produced by her shall have iMpial sli.ucs, though she have a hundred 
sons, (1^7.) A son begotten through lust by a P>i;iliman on a Shiidra 

* See quotation from the Brilmn Naradfya, in tlu Niinaja Siiulhu, chap. 3, near the 
end. 
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is like a coiTf’e tkough alive, and thence called in law a living corpse, 
, 0 V pdrashava. (178.) 

The property of a Bnihman dying without heirs near of kin or distant 
relatives (sapindas or smndnodakas) is to be given to Bnihmans who have 
recited the three Vedas, and who are of purity and subdued passion, and 
who have to present water and the funeral cake t o the fathei-, grandfath er, 
and great-grandfather Avhom they thus represent. The property of a 
Biuhman (contrary to the rule in other castes) is never to be made an 
escheat by the king. (ISd-lBO.) 

Eunuchs and outcastes, persons born blind or deaf, madmen, idiots, 
the dumb and such as have lost the use of a limb, are excluded from 
a share of the heritage, though entitled to I’ood and raiment, (201-2.)'^ 

Tliose who neglect the duties of their caste, are with public 
dancers, singers, heretics, etc. to bo banished by tire prince. (225.) 

A Kshatriya, Vaishya, or Shudra may discharge his debt by 
labour.f A Brahman is to discharge it by degrees. (229.) 

Tlie slayer of a Brahman, a drinker of aideut spirits, tlie stealer of 
ihc gold of a Brahman, and the violator of the bed of his father 
(natural or olheial) are criminals in the highest degree. (285.) Such 
parties who may not have perforaned an cxpiativ)n are to be branded 
in a paiticular way, and to be treated as outcastes. Witli none to eat 
with them, with none to sacrifice with them, with none to be allied 
by marriage to them, abji'ct and excluded from all social duties, let 
them wander over this eailli : branded with marks they shall be de- 
serted by their paternal and maternal lelatioiis, tieated liy none 
with a/rectioii, leeeived by none with respect. (288-9.) Tlie Brahman 
guilty of any of these crimes is to be banislied ; while the offender 
of other classes, even though the offence may have been unpremedi- 
tated, shall be corporally or even capitally punished. 

* Will) tins n^rees the doc trine of ^ ajnaA.ilkya and of the other authors of the SiTirilis. 
Mitiikshar.l. ii. 10-1, etc. 

y Karmma. In I witnessed, at Dvuraka, a curious application of this principle, 
under the administration of the agents of II. II. the Gai'kawfid. A Hindu tailor, who had 
Attached himself for the sake of companionship to rny servants on the road to that wild 
])art of India, took a fZor.s’An?? (leligious view) of the god Hanchod without paying the 
established fee of nine rupees He was apprehended in consequence, and condemned to ply 
the needle for a month and a halt, (conveniently) to the repair ot the clothing of all the 
officials concerned. 
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A virtuous king must not appropriate the wealth of a Malidpdtaka, 
a sinner in the higliest degree. Ho ought to throw the fine inilicted 
(on such a persor*) into the waters as an offering to Varuna, or give 
it to a learned Brdhman. (243-4.) 

A person of low caste (avaravarna) giving pain to Brdhmans ahould 
receive a terrific punishment from the prince. (248.) Iloirible piunsh- 
inonts, indeed, are ordered to be inflicted on other classes of offenders. 
Special hate is manifest to tlie goldsmith, who is ordered to be cut to 
pieces with razors when guilty of fraud. (27fl-292.) 

The king is cautioned against incensing Bidlimans, who co?iId des- 
troy him with his troops, elephants, horses, and cars. (313.)'^ 

On Vaishyas and Shudras is enjoined the discharge of the duties 
specially assigned to thorn. f 

The tenth chapter of Harm treats principally of the Mixed Castes. 
T have already extracted its substance. J Some caste arfangenients are 
intimated in connexion with the alleged genesis of the different castes 
and the occupations assigned to them. 

The Chandala and Shvapaka must live e?fterior to towns, be denied the 
use of entire vessels, and have as tlieir sole wealth doe's and asses. 
THeir clothes must be those of the dead, their dislies broken pots, their 
ornaments rusty iron. Continually must they wander iiom place to 
}>lace. Other classes must have no intercouise witli them. Tliey 
must not Avalk by night in cities and towns. They must carry the 
corpses of tirose who die without friends. Their duty is to slay criminals 
under tlie king’s warrant, and their privilege is to receive their clothes, 
beds, and ornaments. (fil-G.) 

The offspring of a Brahman from a Shudra woman shall bo raised to 
the class of the father in the seventh geneiation. The same is the law 
as to the offspring of a Kshatriyaand of a Vaishya by a Siuidra woman. 
(64-5.) But these dicta are now obsolete, as the wives of the Dvija 
must now be of their own class § They are woitliy of notice, however, 
as indicating coriiiption in the Brahmanical blood in ancient times. 
It is curious to mark in connexion witii them, the follcnving extra- 
ordinary law As by virtue of the father’s issue the descendants of 

* See in connexion with this the quotations, made at p. 24, above. 

■f See before, p. p, 44-50. % See before pp.' 53-60, § See before p. 377. 
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animals have become reverend and celebrated Rishis (exemplified says 
Xulliika Bhatta in Rishisliring’a, in the Ramiiyana), so (it isseen) that 
the paternal .side prevails. (72.) 

In noticing the occnpations in which the Dvijas may engage when 
straitened for subsistence, there is a great discouraf^ement of agricul- 
ture, destructive of animal life ; of the sale of lujuids, dressed graii^, 
tila seeds (unless for sacred purposes), atones, salt, cattle, men, women, 
cloth dyed led, cloth made of Sana, Ivshuimi-bark, wool (even tboiigli 
not red) ; of fruit, roots, drugs, water, aims, poi.son, flcsli-meat ; of the 
Sorna, milk, boney, claiified butter, oil (oftila), «ngar, and tlie Rnslia 
grass ; ot forest beasts *, of ravenous beasts, spiiits, indi-^o, laksba (lac), 
and beasts with nncloven hoofs. “ l^y selling llesh, lakslui, or salt, a 
Br.iliman instant ly ])econu‘s an apo.state ; by selling milk lor three days, 
lie becomes a Sbi'jdia.” (8l)-b2.) The sale of some of these articles 
is interdicted because of tlndr hup[)osed sacrodness, because of the Joss 
of animal life in their jn'uduclion, or because of their alleged impurity 
or liability to ceremonial defilement. 

Ibo advantage of each cai^te seeking to discharge its own d^uties is 
illustrated by the following statute ami maxim : — 

One’s own imposed duly ibougb wintlilo^s is paramount, — not that 
of another paity, tlunigli well in4itnted ; tlm pei.son living hy a strange 
conrse-of-duty falls instantly fiom (la>te.” (t)7 )-' The Brahman in 
distress, however, may loceivc gills fioni any (punter (atonements 
being at liand). To save lifo lorinddeii food may be taken, as 
illustrated in the .alleged cases of igarla, Vam/ideva, Bliaradvaja, 
.and Vi-shvamitra often lefeirod to in llie llimlu literature f (102-8.) 

* This Ls sornowliat like wliat avc foul in tlie Bluigavad-Gftii (iii. 35) ; 

r^JT'T: 

Ones own religion, tliough woi thicks, is better tiian a strange religion, however 
well inetituteci , death iu oiio’a own religion is good ; that (the religion) of another 
hcareth feai’,” 

t See above pp. 150, et seq. 
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A Ksliatrlya may take the fourth part (of a crop or income) in time 
of distress. (118.) 

Attendance on Brahmans is the best work of a Shudra ; whatever 
ej<5e he may perforin will be fruitless to him. (123.) 

There is no guilt in a Shudra (who eats garlic and other forbidden 
articles). lie is not fit for the Sanskara (of initiation). He has 
neither the right of practising D/mnii« (duty), nor is any restraint 
placed on him in regard to Dharma.'^^ (12G.) Moral duties, 
Iiowever, are obligatory upon him. 

I'he eleventh chapter of Manii is devoted principally to penance 
and expiation. It begins, however, with certain laws as to laigessea. 
Alms are to be given to Brahmans seeking to marry, to sacrifice, 
to travel ; to those who have expended their wealtli on sacred rites, 
and who desire to maintain their guru, father, or mother: to those who 
are Bruhmdcharis, and those who are afflicted with disease. These nine 
classes of Brtihmans are Snntakas (purified-ones). Jewtds of all sorts 
are to be given to Brahmans knowing the Vffflas. What is necessary 
to complete a sacrifice may be taken from any person, even from a 
Shudra if a Vaishya (or other Dvija) be not near, .since tlie Shudra 
has no business with sacrifice. A Bnihman, without being held guilty 
of theft, may take a day’s food from the party who for three days has 
failed to supply his wants. A Kshatriya must never seize tlie wealth 
of a BrMimari. He gains from tlie Bnihmaii whom lie protects a 
sixth part of his righteousness. A Bnlhraan begging bom a Shudra 
becomes in the next birth a Chand;ila. Mi.sappropriating what he 
has begged fora sacrince, lie becomes aClnisa, or a crow, for a hundred 
years. The person who robs the Bnihman.s feeds on the orts of vul- 
tures in the other world for a hundred years. A Ih aliman skilled in 
the law may chastise those who injuie him without appealing to the 
king. He may use the Shrutiof Athaivan (the Atharva Vihla) reveal- 
ed to Angiras, for speech is the weapon of a Brahman to destroy his 
enemy, as arms in the case of a Kshatriya, and wealth in the case of a 
Vaishya and Shudra. (xi. 1-31.) 

Neither a girl, nor a young w>oinan, nor a man of little learning, 
nor a dunce, nor a diseased person, nor the uninitiated, is permitted 

* This verse, which I have partially .supplemented according to Kulluka Bhatta, has 
given much trouble to modern commentators. 
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to sacrifice. Only one who has read all the V^das must officiate at an 
oblation to fire. (57-8.) 

No man mu.«t sacrifice without bestowing liberal gifts. (40.) A 
priest who keeps an agnihotra, and neglects his fire, must perform the 
cb^ndrdyaiia for one month, his neglect being equal to the slaughter 
of a son. (41.) 

Proceeding to enter more formally on the doctrine of penance, 
Manu repeats the following noticeable dicta : — The wise say penance 
(is effectual) for involuntary sin ; and others say that it is available, 
iiom the evidence of the Shruti, even for a voluntary offence. A 
sin involuntarily committed is purged by Vodje repetition ; but an 
offence committed intentionally, tluough infatuation, by various 
special penances.” (15-0.) For certain offences deliberately com- 
mitted, there is now no av.ailabh} penance. 

Morbid changes in the body are said to occur for sins committed in 
the present birth, or in those by wbicb it has been preceded. To escape 
these, penances ought to be resorted to. (48-51.) 

Some sins are tluis classified : — 

J. Mahdpdfakas (Great Sins). - 

Brahmaoide, Surapana (drinking of spirits), tliefl (of a BiAhman’s 
gold), adi Itery witli tlie wife of a guru, and associating with parties 
guilty of these crimes. » 

JI. Patakas (8ins) : — 

1. — False pretension (as to caste), bringing a false charge before a 
king, falsely accusing a guru, — winch aic neaily ecjual to killing a 
BiAhman. 

2. Forgetting the Brahma (the Veda), showing contempt for the 
V^da, giving false evidence, killing a liicnd, eating what is forbidden, 
or what is unfit to be tasted,* which six (faults) are like spirit-drinking. 

3. Appropriating a deposit, and stealing a man, ahorse, silver, a field, 
a diamond, or any other gem, are nearly equal to stealing (the gold of a 
Brahman). 

4. Carnal dealing with sisters of the same womb, with a little 
girl, with women of the low castes, or with the wife of a friend or son, 
— which are said to be nearly equal to the violation of the bed of a guru. 

♦ irrldf 
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III. ITpapdtaJcaHj (Sins of a lower degree) : — 

Cow-killing, sacrificing for outcastes (jpatitd/f), adultery, selliiig 
oneself; deserting a mother, a father, a guru, tho reading of the 
Veda, the (sacred) fire, or a son ; the marriage of a younger 
brother before the eider, or the omission of the elder to marry 
before the younger; giving a daughter to either of them, or per- 
forming their nuptial sacrifice; defiling a damsel, usury, breaking 
one’s vow (of chastity as a student); selling a tank, a garden, a 
wife, nr a child ; becoming a Vratya (by neglect of initiatory rites); 
abandoning a kinsman, teaching the V<^da for hire, learning it from 
a hireling, selling articles not to be sold, having property in mineSi 
putting large machines to work, destroying medicinal plants, living by 
(the harlotry of) a wife, preparing charms to ch^stroy, cutting down 
green trees for iiiol, performing rites for self-interest, eating pro- 
liibited food (once without a previous design), neglecting the (sacred) 
fire, theft, non-payment of debts, having dealings with untrue Shds- 
tras,* excessive attention to music or dancing, stealing grain, the base, 
metals, or cattle, intercourse with a drunk woman , killing a woman, a 
Sliudra, a Vaishya, or a Kshatiiya, atheism. 

IV. The (histe destroying sins (in addition to the preceding, to 
which they aie inferior) : — 

Giving pain to a Jb'ahmau, smelling spirituous liquor or anything 
unfit to be smelt, cheating, unnatural practices with a male. 

V. Sins reducing a peison to a mixed caste: — 

Killing an ass, a horse, a camel, an antelope, an elephant, a goat, a 
sheep, a fish, a snake, or a buft'alo. 

VI. Sins excluding from social repasts : — 

A^ccepting presents from blameable persons, engaging as a merchant 
(in the case of a Brahman), serving a Shiidra-master, and speak- 
ing 

,Sins causing defilement (mala) : — 

Killing an insect, a bird, or a worm ; eating what has been carried 
with liquor ; stealing fruit, wood, or flowers ; and discomposure of 
mind. (55-70.) 

This classification of sins and offences, it will be noticed, is made 
altogether on the principles of Caste, which are most remarkable for 

The reference is probably to Buddhist works. 
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their partiality. Killing a Brahman and stealing his gold are of course 
the greatest oiFences which can be committed. In a similar category 
is placed the drinking of spirits by a Brahman. The reason is stated 
onwards. “ A drunk Brahman may fall on some! lung impure, or 
may when intoxicated make a Vedic utterance, or perfoim some 
unlawful act.” (97.) Eating things prohibited is more lieinoiis than 
incest and unnatural crime, or killing a woman, a Shudra, a Vaisliya 
or a Kshatriya. Even giving pain to a Brjilnnan causes a loss of caste. 

The ponanc(js for the olfences committed, so far as they arc avail- 
able, are regulated on the same caste principles. A Bnihman killing 
a Brahman (inadvertently) may dwell in a forest for a dozen of years, 
feeding on alms, and contemplating the skull of the slain. A Ksha- 
triya doing this, has to make himself a mark to archers or cast himself 
thrice headlong into blazing fire. A king, doing it, has to perform 
(with great presents) one of the six great sacrifices. Alternatives are 
also allowed, among which is the surrender, in the case of the rich, of 
property to a Brahman learned in the Vedas ; or walking to the source 
of the river Sarasvati. The preservation of a cow or Brahman atones 
for brahmacide. The stealer of the gold of a Brahman has (either to 
the destruction of his life or otherwise) to be struck by a king with 
an iron mace ; but if the offender be a Brahman he can get off by the 
performance of tapa. Caste lost by the offences above specified vo- 
luntarily committed is lecovered by the $dntapana, and involuntarily, 
by tlie prdjcipatyn. For exclusion fioin society the clidndrdyana is 
available. For killing a Kshatriya. the penance asked is only the 
fourth part of that rerpiiicd for killing a Brahman ; for killing a 
Vaishya, an eighth ; for killing a Shudra, a sixteenth. If a Bi4hman 
kill a cat, an ichneumon, a Chdsha (the Indian blue jay); a frog, a 
dog, a lizard, an owl, or a crow', he has to perform the same penance 
as for killing a Shudra, that is the chdndrdfjana. (70-132.) A 
Brdhman having connexion or eating with a Chandala, or other low- 
caste woman, or receiving gifts from such a person, loses his own caste 
if he acts unwittingly, and sinks to a level with them if he acts 
wittingly. (175.) The associate for a year of a fallen person falls 
like him ; and must perform his prescribed penance. (176.) 

After noticing these and other penances, Manu treats of the method 
of excluding from caste. The Sapindas and other relatives of the 
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patlta must offer (to his manes as if he were dead), in the evening df 
an unlucky day, a libation of water, — his connections, an officiating 
priest (Kitsik), and his guru being present; a slave-girl breaking the 
pot (of water) ; and the kinsmen remaining impure fora day and 
night. Tliey must afterwards cease to speak or to sit with him, 
Avithhold all inheritance and property from him, refuse him common 
attentions, and deprive him of his rights of primogeniture. Other 
parties also must cease to have any intercourse with him. A similar 
course is to be observed in the case of outcasted women, who may he 
permitted, however, to be humbly fed, clothed, and lodged in huts 
near the family residence. (183-6-0.) Manu contemplates the pos- 
sibility of restoration to caste after this formidable ejection (187-8); 
but this restoration by penance, after tlie breaking of the pot, seldom, 
if ever, now occurs in Indian society. 

Manu, as reported, again returns to the subject of penances, the last 
laws found in the Sanhita ascribed to him not fitting in appropriately 
.^with those already noticed. 

Neglecters of the Gayatri and the sacred string (at the appointed 
time) are admissible to them after penance. 

A person saying humph ! to a Brahman must bathe, fast for a day, 
and clasp the feet of ihe offended paity. (205.) For striking a Brah- 
man with a blade of grass, tying birn by the neck Avitli a cloth, and over- 
powering him ill argument, the oftender must fall prostrate before liim. 
(207.) A person intending to strike a Brahman wdth intent to kill 
remains in hell a hundred years, actually striking him, a thousand. 
Every drop of a Bnihman’s blood shed and atrraeting particles of dust, 
demands a thousand years’ toiment for each of these particles. 
(206-7.) 

The prescribed penances are next explained, and those of the Prdja- 
patya, Sdntapana, etc., but in a way somewiiat different from that stated 
in the notes above appended to Angiras, Avhich correspond Avith the 
prevalentBrahmanical interpretation. (211-226.) The alleged benefits 
of penance and repentance are stated at length. Tapa is declared to be 
all-prevalent. (240.) 

Even in connexion with the future world, the subject principally 
treated of in the twelfth, or last, chapter of Manu, Caste is made to 
appear with all its pretensions and partialities. 
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Wlien treuttng of tlie tliree qualities of Saiva, Baja, and Tama 
(purity^ passion, and darkness), said to be inherent in the productions 
as well as in the essence of Deity, and their connexion with transmi- 
gration and their division into their conditions of the 

lowest; tbe mean, and the highest, he places Shhirafi and Mlpchclihas, 
with elephants, horses, lions, tigers, and boars in the middle condition 
of the Tuniasa (pi/ility ; — only worms, insects, reptiles, etc. being below 
them ; wliile Ckaranas, Siiparnas, and deceitful men,” and even the 
devilish Eakshasas and Pishachas, are put above ihoin in tlie highest 
place of this quality, (xii. 41-14.) .7//o?/f/.s*, 7l/o//os, and (said 

by the conimontator to be Vratyas of the Ksliatriyas,) Mann places in the 
Eiijasa condition, above all the parties above mentioned. Of course 
the Ih'iihuiavs arc placed in the condition of purity, accord- 
ing to their own grades ; — devotees (Tapasvis), mendicanls (Vatis), 
and common Ibahinans (Vipras) arriving at tlie lowest state of 
purity ; sacii (leers and Kishis, at lire middle; and Bi ahmu and the 
Brahmans participating in creation (the Prajiipaiis) at the highesb^ 
(xii. 48-50.) 

The slayer of a Ibbiliman must enter the body of a dog, a hoar, hn 
ass, a camel, a hull, a gout, a sheep, a stag, a bird, or of a Chauddhi 
or FuJiLasha. (55.) 44io stealer ol the gold (of a Brahinan) must 
pass a lliousaud times into the bodies of spiders, snakes, etc. (57.) 
Individuals of tlic four Yamas for omitting their peculiar (Caste) duties 
muht enter sinful bodies, and become slaves to then ibes. A Brah- 
man making this omission becomes an Ulkamuklia, (with a moutli like a 
flame of lire,) anddevoiiis what is Vf-miteil ; a Kshafja/a, aKatapuiaua, 
and eats ordure and dead bodies * a Vaishya, a Maitiakshajyotika, amj 
feeds on pus : and a Shudra, a Chaila.^nrika, and feeds on lice. (70-2.) 

The Brahmans, from their caste position and tire possession of the 
knowledge of spirit (atiiiajiianaj and of the Veda are .said to have pecu- 
liar facilities for the attainment of future bliss. (82-87.) As fire 
consumes witli its own powei living trees so ho who knows the Vedas 
consumes the taint of his own (sinful) acts. (101.)’^ On the failure of 
ocular inspection of the Vedas, of inference, and of the Sh^stra, that 
which instructed Brahmans jwojiound is to be held to be indubitable 
law. (105, 109.) 

* Tins sentence is a Brahmanical proverb. We have met it before in Angiras (shloka 102). 
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The contents of the larger portion of the Yajnavalkya 
Smriti and of the comment upon it of Vijnaneshvara, con- 
tained in tlie Mitakshara, are given by tlie late Mr. 
Borrodaile, of tlie Bombay Civil Service^ in the Api^endix 
to His Reports of Civil Causes decided by the Bombay 
Court of Sadar Adalat.* Better Indices (in Sanskrit) 
are contained in the Calcutta edition of the work published 
in 1813 , and in tlie Bombay litliographed edition of 1863 . 
After tlie extracts now made from Manu, it is not neces- 
sary for tlie objects of this work tliat the references to that 
Law-book sliould he very numerous. 

Tlie Shriiti, Smriti, pure A'cliara, Jove of one’s soul (or self), and 
good desires are thefoundations of religion, (i. 1-7.) 

The mantras, or sacred texts, in the Sanskiiras, or Sacraments, are 
to be used by Dvijas, but not by Shudras. 

Tho teacher should instruct his disciple in Shaucha and A'clnira, 
(ceremonial purity and observance) before teaehmg tlie Vedas. (1. 2. 7.) 

A Brahman should receive tlie l^ivmaffiUKi in his eightli year from 
ronce]ition or birth •, a Kshatriya, in lus eleventh •, and a Vaishya, in 
bis twelfth. A Brahman not receiving it hefoie his sjxtt'cnth year, a 
Kshatriya heforo his twenty-second year, and a Vaishya beloie his 
twenty-fourth year, are to be esteemed Viatijas and fallen from the 
Savitri. (i. 0. 29.) 

During eating, silence lias to be maintained ; and water has to be 
drunk before and after eating. 

In connexion with the duties of a householder the following instruc- 
tions are given. The purification and relief of tlie body are to be 
attended to. The teeth are to be rinsed. Tho lloma is to be per- 
formed morning and evening. The Vedas and Shastras are to lie 
studied. The worship of God is to Iv* conducted. Water is to be 
poured out to the gods and ancestors. The Vedas, Purfmas. Itihasas 
and what treats of the Soul, are to be repeated. Balikarma (sacrifice 
to ghosts), Svadlni (sacrifice to ancestors), Homa (sacrifice to tho gods), 

^ Printed for Government in lb21. 
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Svddbyaya (sacrifice to Brahma), and hospitality to men, are the five 
daily great sacrifices. A portion of the food used in these sacraments 
is to be thrown to dogs, ChdndAlas, and crows. Then, husband and 
wife, after other inmates of the family are satisfied, have to eat 
what remains, (i. 5. 1-30.) 

The following are said to be the common duties universally of ail 
yyien: — Abstinence from killing, truthfulness, abstinence from theft, 
(ceremonial) purity, the control of the senses, the imparting of gifts, 
solfcornmand, compassion, endurance.* (15. 20.) 

A Brahman sacrificing with what he has begged from a Sliiidra 
becomes a Chandala; and. not sacrificing with what he lias got for a 
sacrifice, he becomes a IMsa^ or a crow. (1. 5. 31.) 

No intercourse is to be maintained by Snatakas with hypocrites, or 
heretics. (1.0.2.) They are to dress in white clothing, (ib. 3.) 
Nature ivS not to be relieved m rivers (^hich aie esteemed sacred), 
'rhe couch, stool, garden, house, or conveyance of any other party is 
not to be used by a SritUaka. He is to take no food from a party not 
using the sacred fire. (il). 32.) As stated by Angiras, the Dasa, 
Cowherd, Kulamitra, Ardliasirma, and Barber may eat with the Shiidra. 
(ib. 08.) 

The legislation of Yiijiiavalkya on the subject ol eatables and non- 
eatables is similar to that of Manu. Flesh procured for piofaiie purposes 
or with hair or maggots; food prepared for anotlier party, or prepared 
on a preceding day and left by anotlier, and touched by dogs or a 
woman in her courses, breatlied on by cows, left i>y birds, or iouclied 
by a foot, is not to be ate. Food ot ghrita or otlier liquids, wheat, 
barley, and cow’s milk, though prepared beforehand, may be taken. 
The milk of the cow is not to be taken till the tenth day after the 
calving. For eating intentionally the flesh of the jay, ol red-footed 
(birds), and of fishes, fasting is to be observed for three days. The 
Chaiidrayana is to be performed for eating onions, village-pigs, mush- 
rooms, village-fowls, leeks, and carrots. Of certain five-clawed animals 
he may eat as already intimated (i. 7) by Manu.f But, in the case of 

fR yfw: tifTf q-lfgWSTH. ll 

t Sec before p. 32. 
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BiAlimanM, all u«e of animal Yood is now discouraged, though it is re- 
sorted to by certain classes of them. 

On the purification of articles, the legislation of Yajnavalkya is 
similar to that of Angiras. (i. 8.) 

The section on Danadharma (or largesses) opens with the praise of 
the Brahmans, who are to be the objects of the liberality prescribed. 
The gilt of a cow with One calf half- btum is the be.st of all gifts ; it is 
like that of tlie earth itself. The giver obtains by it a year of lieaven- 
ly bliss for every hair of its body. Gold, tila-seods, lamps, grains, 
trees, horses, chariots, couches, etc., etc., aic suitabh^ gifts, (i. b.) 

For tin* peidoimanco of Shraddhas, cither on the occasion of hiiths, 
deaths, eclipses, or the (ninety-six) estahlished occasions in a year 
connected with (hi}sand mouths, Ibahinans learned in all the Vedas, 
skilled in the knowledge of Bialima, and various lelatives, are to be 
called. Bi;ibmans diseased, blind of an eje, of loose ehaiacter, of 
adulteious origin, with bad nails, witbblaek teeth, iinpeilectly clotlied, 
of evil speech, practising merehandise, te.icbing lor hiie, without man- 
hood, practising fornication, dis.ifTecled to fijciids, backbiteis, sellers of 
the Soma, abandoners of gurus or paieiits, ealeis with KuiHhi-goIaka.s’, 
holders of intercourse with out castes, ihievi.vh, of bad conduct, and 
of bad re})ort, are not to be invited, (i. lO d-8.) 

The piopitiating of Ganapati and ol’ the planets, which is treated of 
at some length, is the duty of all castes, though paiticulaily binding 
on the piinee. (i. 11, TJ.) 

The duties of the prince aio laid down, somewhat after Manu, with 
certain variations. When be gives land to Biahmans, the deed of gift 
.should been cloth or on copper-plates, with lus si'al and the names 
of himself’ and ancestry attached (i. lo. 10-12). lie is onconraged 
to give in charity ot tlu^ fi nils of bis valour ; and be is assuied that 
paradise (‘U'urya) will be the result of bis death in liattle. (ib. 15-lG)* 
lie has to preserve the (h'shdclKira and Aiil<(b(I)iti (the customs of coun- 
tries and families ) (ib. do.) 

In the second chapter, wliicli tieats of V^araJi(fra, or the Law of Com- 
mon Life, in which the legislation is of a character .siipm-ioi to that of the 
fiist, —there is but little diiectly connected with Caste. Yet some impor- 
tant matters are to be noted in il. In discliaige of dibt, the claims of 
the Brahmans, and next in order those of Ksliatriyas, Vaisliyas, and 

50 
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Sluulras respectively, arc to be regarded. >(ii. 2. o.) Tlie convenience oi 
Brdlimaiis is to be consulted in the payment of their debts, (ib. 7.) 
A. son should pay the debts of a father not heard of, or deceased, or in- 
capacitated [according to Vijiuineshvaia, on the authority ofNarada, 
’when lie has the power of administration on becoming sixteen years of 
age.] Corporal piinishincnt is not be indicted on Bialimans. (ib. ii. d. 12.) 
Double or triple puiiislimont is to be indicted on the revilers of tlic 
Pratiloma Castes,* while only half punishment is to be indicted 
on the revilers of the Anuloma. The reMlers of Biuhmans, kings, 
and gods are to be punished according to llie vWima saJuis (in ibo 
highest degree, with a duo of 1,000 panas) ; of the other castes, with 
tlio madhjania sahch^^ (the middle degree, of 500 panas; and of towns 
and countiics with the prathama sdlias (the drst degree, of 250 panas). 
(ii. IG-l'S.) A person not a Biahman giving pain to a Biiihman 
should lose the member by which be lias odended him : thieatening 
a Brahman with an upiMised weapon, he* siiould suder the piathama 
sahasa ; and merely toucliing a weapon in tlic lliouglit of using it 
against a Bialimin, he should sulfer the half of this pniushment. 
(ii. 17-1.) A man committing adultery in his own caste is to he pun- 
ished according to the highest scale ; with api'rson lower than his own 
caste, according to the middle class ; and with a person, higher in caste 
than himself, with death, while the woman is to be dejirived of her 
ears and nose. Persons cairyiiig od’ giils of higher caste than their 
own are to he punished with death. A peis(>n of higli caste having 
intercourse Avitb a low caste woman desiring it is guiltless ; but having 
intercourse with such a per.>on not defiling it he is hlame-woithy. 
(ii. 22. 4-G.) A person of caste having intercourse Avitli an antyaja 
woman, is to be stamped with a maik, or abaiidonecl in disgiaco. A 
Sliiidra liaving intercourse with an autyaja woman becomes an anfyaja. 
An antyaja having int'Tcourse with an Aryan woman is to be put to 
death, (ii. 22-12.) Any person defiling a Biuliman by an article 
forbidden to be ate is to ho punished with the highest dne ; thus de- 
filinga Ksliatriya, with the middle dne ; thus defiling a Vaishiya, with 
the low fine ; and thus defiling a >Shudra with the half of the low fine, 
(ii. 23. 2.) A Sliudra, assuming the maiks of a Biahman should he 
fined eight hundred panas. In this legislation, there is only a general 
* See before pp. 63-64, 
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agrpcmcnt with that of the other Smritis. For much of Vljnaneslivara’8 
Commentary on Yiljnavalkya there is no foundation in the text. The 
annolator, as he proceeds, draws co{)iously on other authorities. 

A cliild dying before the completion of its second year is be 
l)uiied and not burned, (iii. 1. 1.) Tlie coremonies needl’ul on burn- 
ing the dead aro not to be repeated in the case of Brahinacluin's and 
the degiaded, or in the case of heretics, the unprotected, fratricides, 
sensualists, drunkaids, or suicides, (ib. 5-(i.) The great source of 
comfort h(dd out to the bereaved is the fact that death is the lesolution 
of the body into the five elements. (9.) Pei sons who may have ear- 
ned the dead to be burned should not he touched for a day. (lb-) 
Parenjs arc ceremonially unclean for three or for ten d.iys afiei* tlic 
death of a child not older than two } I'ars. (18.)-^ A Kshatiiya is 
impure for twelve days, a Vaishya, for lifteen, and a Shildia for 
thirty, (while a Biiihman is impure only for ten days), on occasion 
of the death of an adult nd.itive. (^-.) No Slnidia should attend the 
hurnijig of a Dvija ; and no Dvija, that of a Shiidia. A king does not 
become impure by the death of his relations ; and no impurity arises 
from those who die in defonco of cows and Btahmaiis. (1^7.) 

In tunes of distress, a Ibiihman may follow the ])liarma of a TCsha- 
tiiyaorofa Vaisbya (lii. 2. 1), abstaining, however, fi om selling 
forbidden articles {‘d-4). 

The origin of the four castes is stated according to the oithodox 
view. (iii. 4. 71.) 

Atonements for vaiious offences are prescribed as in Maiiu. (iii. C.) 
In the case of ]\Iahj patakas a Sluidra has not the privilege ot'jdpa (le- 
peating inantias) and some otlnu’ ceieniuiiial observances of the higher 
castes; but by using the other means pre.scribed for twelve yeais, lio 
may make an atonement for his ollenees ur.diei this heading, (in. 7.1.) 

A thousand oxen or cows aie to be given for the bomicide of a 
Ksliatriya, or a Viataforthe slaughter of a Bidhman, observed for 
throe years ;t a hundred cows for that of a Vaishya, or a Yiata for 

* TliP (liffcrenrc about tho time of imjuinty in this iu<;t.'ince is .'ittiibntcd to the 
dirtbient teacliings oi the liutlioi’ij of the Smritis. Mann mentions ten days for its con- 
tinuance. 

f In the case of the in.advertent slaughter of a Brahman, the penitential Viata (begging 
with a skull in hand) has to last for twelve yeais. (in. 6. 37.) 
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one year ; ten cows for that of a Shiidra, or a 'Vrata (a voluntarily 
imposed penance) of six months, (iii. 8. 2-3.) 

For the slaughter of a bad wife of a Brdhman, a leather skin 
for drawing water has to be given ; for that of a Kshatriya, a bow . 
for that of a Vaishya, a goat ; for that of a Shiidra, a ram, (iii. 8. 4) ; 
and for the slaughter ot a good woman what is given for the slaughter 
of a Shiidra. (5.) 

The benefits of hearing or repeating the Sinriti of Ydjnavalkya are 
said, at the close of the treatise, to be great indeed. It makes a Bidh- 
man venerable, a Kshatriya victorious, and a Vaishya rich and pros- 
perous. The poor Shiidra has to be satisfied with the information he 
may get of it from the Dvijas, according to his exigencies as they may 
occur. 

In the Pardsham Smnti, the general contents of which 
I have already noticed/"' no regulj>r arrangement is ob- 
served. The work is reckoned a great authority in the 
Kali Yuga ; and it is evidently more modern than some 
of the other law collections of its class* It gives the 
following list of Smrilis at its commencement: — those 
of Manu, Garga, Gautama, Vasi.*htlia, Kashyapa, Gopala,f 
Atri, \i.?hnu, Saiivartta, Daksha, Angiras, Sliatatapa, 
Harita, Yajnavalkya, A'pastainba, Sliankha and Likhita, 
Katyayana, Pracheta, and Shruliiv^ja (Parashara '?). 
Manu, it is added, prevailed as an authority in the 
three first Yugas, while the A'diaia of the three Yugas 
is not for the present Kali Yoga. Tapa was the 
highest duty in Ihe Krita Yuga; knowledge, in the 
Treta; and sacrifice in the Dvapara ; while the giving 
of‘ largesses* is the highest duty in the Kali. The 
Dharma (religious law) of Manu was for the Krita ; 

^ At p. 357. 

t In the copy referred to by Dr. Stenzler (Ind. Stud. i. 232 ) the 
name of Ushanae here occurs for that of Oopdla. 
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that of Gautama for the Treta ; that of Shankha 
and Likhita for tlie Dvapara ; and that of Parasliara is 
for the Kali. The party guilty of a fault infected a 
country in the Krita Yiiga ; in the Treta^ a village; in 
the Dvapara, his family ; and in the Kali, Iiimself. A 
person became (fallen from caste) in the Krita, 

by conversation ; in the Treta, by contact; and in the 
Dv^jura, by eating (forbidden) food ; while in the 
Kali, by deeds. In the Krita largesses were taken 
to the house (of the party to be benefited by them) ; in 
the Treta, by calling him to receive them) ; and in the 
Dvapara, by simply relieving the asker ; while in the 
Kali, they are to be bestowed only for service. In the 
Krita, the pranas (five vital airs) were in the elements 
(of the body) ; in the Treta, in the flesh ; in the Dvapara, 
in the blood ; while, in the Kali, they are in the food. 
The Dvijas are not to be blamed for the peculiarities of 
the respective Yugas. In the Krita, curses took imme- 
diate effect ; in the Treta after ten days ; in the Dvapara, 
after a montli ; while in the Kali Yuga, after one year.'^'*^ 
Pure religion and truth in the Kali have only a fourth 
part of their proper dimensions. Life is shortened (in this 
Yuga) by eating forbidden things. Dliarma, and tapa 
are practised only for ostentation. There will be much 
false speaking for the sake of wealtli. Little milk will be 
yielded by cows ? The earth will yield but little grain. 
Woman will bear only females. Tlie intercourse of 
the sexes will be only for pleasure. Princes (Bliupalas} 

* Professor Mouier Williams correctly says, in his excellent In- 
angiiral Lecture, that tlie curse of a Brahman is always supposed 
among the Hindus to take effect sooner or later. 
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will be subjected to Dasyus. Shudras will have the 
A'chara of Brahmans ; and the Dvijas that of Sliudras. 
The high castes (adyavarnas) will earn their livelihood like 
the lowest (antyajas). The Krita Yuga was for the Brah- 
mans ; the Treta for the Kshatriyas ; the Dvapara for the 
Vaishyas ; and the Kali is for the Shudras. Womenof the 
lower castes will not be married with the higher according 
to the law which permitted the Dvijas to add to the wife 
of their own class one from each of the lower of the four 
Varnas. Duty and sin will be commingled. The merit 
which was of a million decrees of fruit in tlie Krita was of 
a hundred thousand in the Treta, of ten thousand in the 
Dvapara, and will be of a luyidred in the Kali- 
(i. 1-13-39.) Specific legislation follows this general 
account of tlie modifications caused by the Yugas. 

The Dvijas should live where the black antelope moves, between the 
Hirnavat and the Vindhya, where the ocean-going rivers flow, where 
the great tirthas arc found, and wliere tlie Kishis dwell. This is the 
land of purity ; but Shudras may live where they are inclined. The 
country is bad where things not to be drunk are drunk, not to bo eaten 
are eaten, and wliere unlawful connexions are formed, (i. 1-40-45.) 

A Bialmian may give food to a Kshatriya, a Vaishya, or a Shiidra 
visiting him at the time of a meal. (i. 6. 12-13.) 

The general duties of the four Varnas are laid down as in Manu 
and the other Smritis. It is declared, however, to be a sin, even on 
the part of a Shiidra, to sell spirits or flesh, (i. 7. 1-14.) 

The water thrown (for consecration) on tho horn of a cow is sixteen 
times better than that of all the tirthas of the rivers and oceans of the 
earth, (i. 8. 28.) 

Ifa Dvija eat food on the last day of the moon {chandrahsjictya 
vulgo amdvdsya) he will lose his merit for the month, (i. 8. 37.) 

The dchdra of families and countries is strongly inculcated on all 
classes of people, as their supreme duty. (i. 9, 200.) 
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, A Shii Jra is in, the matter of ddna to be reckoned like a fool, to whom 
nothing is to be given, (i. 9. 217.) 

A Dvija eating of the food of a person not on the right road, or of a 
mean person, becomes instantly like aShiidra ; and after death he be- 
comes a village-pig (viiashukara). He who eats the food of a usurer, or of 
a shepherd, or of a pe;'son who has lost caste, goes to hell. A Dvija 
eating from the hands of a Shiidra wife goes to the Raurava hell, 
(i. 9. 284.) 

Dvijas should not perform any religious services or sacrifices to get 
gifts from Shudras, on the penalty of becoming chandalas. (i. 9. 293) 

Animal food may bo ate at Shrdddhas and sacrifices, and in times of 
famine, (i. 9. 817.) 

The following classes of Brdhmans are not to be employed at Shrdd- 
dhas: — The blind of an eye, he who has broken a contract of marriage, 
a diseased person, a backbiter, a usurer, an ungrateful person, a wrath- 
ful person, a hater of friends, a person with liaJ nails or black teeth, 
one wanting a limb or having a superfluous limb, a eunuch, one of 
bad report, one of bad speech, one who teaches for hire, a polluter of 
virgins, a shopkeeper, a seller of the Soma, one ruled by his wife? 
one of illegitimate birth, a forsakcr of his parents, a thief, a vrishalipati} 
one ignorant of his own duties, one who has a wife wlio has been before 
married, a goatherd or keeper of buffaloes, one accused of evil deeds, 
a receiver of unlawful presents, one who habitually lives on alma, an 
astrologer or a messenger, one who, after eating on the burning-ground 
on the eleventh day after the deatli, has not taken the prescribed 
atonement, etc., etc. (v. 1-12.) 

Arrangements should be made to prevent Brahmans at Shrdddhas 
imitating the sound of Shudras, swine, cocks, (v. 08.) 

A Brahman begging regularly from low caste people, from Mltmch- 
has, and distillers, is pronounced a Baku, or heron, (v. 53.) 

In the case of death or birth there is no impurity to the liberal, to 
tho.se who are addicted to making vows, to poets, to sacrificers, to Agni- 
hotris, to the skilled in the six-Angas (of the V(5das), to a king, to a 
persons skilled in the shruti. In.the kali (yuga) there is no impurity 
except what may be removed by immediate ablution. A BrAhrnan at- 
tending the funeral of a Shiidra is impure for three days. (vi. 11-12 ) 

If a Dvija be touched by a ChdndAla when making water, he must 
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fast for six nights. If a Braliman when eating be touched by anothe r 
Brahman, he must sip water and repeat the names of Vishnu; if a 
he be touched by a Kshatriya, he must fast till night ; if, by a 
Vaishya, he must in addition to this fast, swallow the five products of 
the cow; if by a Shiidra, or a dog, he must fast for a day and night; 
if by a washerman, or other low castes, he must perform the half of 
the prdjiipatya penance. If a Brahman when eating be touched 
by a woman who is impure from a birth or lestraint, or by a Mlen- 
chha, he must fast till sunset, and bathe in water kept for a day. 
(vi. 48-57.) 

Shabaras, Piilindas, Kikatas (aboriginal tribes), and Natas are like 
washermen. If a Vaishya go to a woman of the washerman caste, ho 
has to take cow’s urine, and half-ripe barley for six days, or perform 
a double krichlira. (vi. 312-314.) 

The rules for defilement in eating given by Parasbara are similar to 
those of Angira.s. 

Food cooked in the Louse of a Skudra may be ate at a river when 
sprinkled with its water, accompanied by a repetition of the G4yatri. 
Unboiled grain, flesh, clarified butter, honey, oil, and different kinds of 
fruits are impure wliile they are in the vessels of Mlcnchhas, but pure, 
when taken from them.^ Milk, curds, and clarified butter are pure 
when in the vessels of the Abhiras (viewed as cowherds). Market 
w^ares are pure while in the hands of the venders, (vi. 313-324.) 
The rules for the cleansing of vessels are like those of Angira.s 
and Manu. 

A Brahman is not to accept gifts when in a state of irnpuiity from 
birtlns or deaths. When ho receives gift.s Irom a Biahman, ho has to ac- 
knowledge theiii in a loud voice , I'ruin a Ihijanya, in a gentle voice ; 
from a Vaishya, in a whisper ; and from a Shiidra, in hi.s own mind. 
W ith a Brahman, lie has to commence by saying Om ; Avith a king he has 
to utter thank.s without the Oin; with a Vaishja, to Avhi.sper thanks ; 
and with a Shiidra, to Avish thank.s, imagining himself to say, svasti 
(this is good), (vii. 82-88.) 

The whole administration of Shanti, or propitiation, of the gods, 

* From tliB spocificatioM of tho MIeiichh.is, or Barbarians, in connexion with these 
products, it seems to be Avarrantablo to infer that the articles Avere sometimes 
imported into India at least from the neighbouring provinces. 
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elements, devils, etc., and of houses, temples, tanks, etc. is in the 
hands of the Br&hmans (ix, passim). 

The work concludes with a statement of the doctrines and* practices 
connected with the Yoga. 

The best digest of Hindu law^ all things tv^sidered, 
is probably to be found in the Mayuklia of Kamaldkara 
Bhatta, to which reference has already been made. Its 
twelve Rays, or divisions, arc not always arranged in 
the same order. With a view to indicate the applica- 
tion of these divisions to such of the social customs of the 
Hindus as are more or less connected with Caste, I notice 
their contents, at greater or less length, as needful for 
the objects of this work. 

(1.) In the Sanskdra Mayuklia^ after some general 
references to the authoritative literature of the Hindus, 
we have notices of eleven of the sixteen Sacraments, in 
comiexion mth which the peculiarities of the four A'sh- 
rAmas of the Brdbmans, and the general duties of 
Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, Shiidras, and women are treated 
of. In this department of the work, however, there is 
nothing which we have not already noticed. 

(2.) In the Shdnti Mayukha^ which treats of the 
propitiation of the gods and other objects of fear, we ' 
have the following principal sections ; — 

The worship ( pujd ) of Ganapati. 

The ablution (sndpana) of Vinayaka (Ganapati). 

Sacrifice to the Planets. 

Characteristics (for good or evil) of the Planets. 

Characteristics of Ganapati and of the Lokapalas (guardians of 
the Cardinal Points). ^ 

Directions for the Homas (burnt-sacrifices) of 100,000, 1,000,000, 
or 100,000,000 dhutis, or oblations. 

The Pfij^ of Houses. 
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ilie of tlie Arches of Gateways. . ^ 

The P6jd of objects resembling the Deities, as of Nandi, Garuda, etc. 

The Propitiation of the Grahayogas (conjunctions of the Planets). 

The Propitiation of the Planets, in their individuality. 

The Propitiation of Ruhu and K^tu, (the ascending and descending 
Nodes), but viewed as devils seeing the sun and moon, and causing 
their eclipse. 

The Arka-Vivaha, the tliird marriage of a Braliman, made ' first to 
tlie Asclepias gigantca, and afterwards to the bride.* 

The Shanti of a woman’s courses. 

TIic Shanti of the birth of a calf. 

The Slijuiti of new teeth. 

The Shanti of a birth occurring on the fourteeTitli day of the decrease 
of the moon. 

The Shanti of the fiill-moon, and of the last day of the moon. 

The Shanti of a birth occurring on the day of the new moon. 

Tlie Shanti of the Nakshatras*( Lunar Mansions). 

The Shanti of a birth ocouiTing during an eclipse. 

The Shanti of the Visha-Ghatika (the Poisonous or unlucky Ghatika 
of the thirty gliatikas in a day and night). 

The Shanti of the Gandania-Yoga (an unlucky conjunction of the 
Nakshatras). 

Tlie Shanti of disgusting occurrences. 

The Shanti of the entrance of the bim into particular signs of the 
zodiac. * 

The Shanti of falling into fevers, etc. 

Tlie Shanti of days specified in the Sutras of A'slivalayana. 

The Shanti of eclipses. 

the Shanti of injuries to receptacles of water and fire. 

The,phanti of the fulling of great walls. 

The Shanti of disease in trees. 

The Shanti of the falling of lizards. 

The Shanti of village and wild animals, as of the dove, crow, horse, 
and elephant. 

(3.) The contents of Ihe Vyavahdro/ Maydkha are 

custom originated from the shame of third marriages, prevalent among 
the oldea Hindus? 
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so similar tO the chapte^ On the Same subject of the 
MitdkshAra of Yfljnavalkya, to which we have already 
referred, and bear so little on caste ob-scrvances, that 
we have- little to notice connected with them. 

When enjoining the preseryation of the custom® and laws of country, 
caste, and family (for the content of the people), mentions that 
the Dvijas of the South take the daughter of a mother’s brother in 
marriage ; that those of the Middle-country act as artizans and eat 
kine ; that those of the East eat fish and have wives who are pros- 
titutes; and that those of the North drink intoxicating liijuors, and 
approach their women when they should not be touched : and it holds 
that they are*not deserving of punishment on tliesc accoimls.* 

The evidence of parties connected with particular Vargas (classes) 
is to be taken in cases in ^hicli these Vargas are concerned. The 
evidence of foreigners and women is to be taken, too, in their special 
affairs. The evidence of a person fallen from caste is not to be takeu.f 
Outcasted persons have no share in iiiheritance.l 
Caste-communion, it is maintained according to injunctions of tlie 
Smntis already noticed, is not to bo held with a persfu who has passed 
the sea in a ship, even though he may liave ]^crformed penance for 
it ; and therefore connexion with such a pi'rsoii in this Yuga is 
reprehensible. 

N4rada is quoted as saying that a woman left to her own will 
{svairini) who is not a Bralunani, may have connexion with a man of 
higher caste than herself, though not of a low er, though the man 
himself is reprehensible. § Yiima is quoted as teaching that a Briih- 
mani, having connexion with a Shudra, is to be devoured by dogs, 
and having connexion with a Kshatriya or a Vaishya is merely to have 
her head sllUved and to be carried round on an ass. || 

A creditable translation of the Vyavahslra Mayiikha 
was published by Mr. Borrodaile of the Bombay Civil 

♦ VyavaliiCra Maydkha, i. Ifl 3. f V. M. ii. 3. 6-7, 

J V. M. iv. 11. 3, This law of inheritance is now disavowed under the British 
Government. 

§ V, M. iv. 29. 11. 


II V. M. iv. 19. 12. 
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Service in 1827. The work, too, was translated into 
Mdrathi by Raghundtha ShAstri Ddt(5. 

( 4. ) In the Prdyaschitta Mayukha^ after, general state- 
ments on the nature and objects of atonements and pen- 
ances, prescriptions are made for sins committed in a 
former birth, (indicated by diseases, ailments, etc.) ; di- 
rections are given for ablutions by sand and by water ; 
the specific acts of general penances are mentioned ; and 
the distinctions of offences are enumerated. Penances 
are prescribed for a party falsely accused of offences ; 
for a man cut short in his days ; for drunkenness ; for 
eating what is forbidden ; for eating flesh ; for taking 
food with a [)crson engaged with a sacrament ; for eating 
food injured by keeping ; foi* theft of gold ; for inter- 
coui*sc with low-caste women ; for adultery ; for inter- 
course with beasts ; for gambling ; for familianty Avith 
parties guilty of offences ; for touching the leavings of 
meals ; for minor sins ; for sacrificing for the umvorthy; 
for abusing vii’gins ; for alxindoulng the household fire ; 
and for miscellaneous faults. 

(5.) * In the Shrdddka ifaynkhathc general doctrine 
and practice of Shniddhas is treated of. lint this subject, 
as fai’ as caste is concerned, has been already exhausted 
in the preceding pages. 

(C.) The Saniaya Mayfikha^ which treats of the 
times and seasons of religious services, and the duties of 
days and months, does not bear upon Caste, though 
it strikingly illustrates the formality and bondage in 
which the Hindu worshipper is constantly kept. The 
Manu Sauhitd, it tells us, prevails in the Krita Yuga ; 
the Gautama, in the Treta ; the Shankha and Likhita 
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in the Dvdpdra ; and the Pardshara in the Kali. The 
following laws, formerly current, it also tells us, have 
been repealed in the Kali Yuga. 

The law permitting the raising up of issue upon the widow of a 
deceased brother. 

The law allo^ying a girl mentally intended to be given to a particular 
husband to marry another husband should he die. 

The law allowing Brahmans to have four wives, (one of each of th o 
primitive castes), Ksliatriyus to have three, and Vaishyas to have two. 

The law allowing the killing of Brahmans in the act of attempting 
murder. 

The law allowing Dvijas who may have passed over the sea to be 
received into caste on their performing penance. 

The law allowing the performance of StftracUkslid (sacrificing) for 
all classes of men (not lower than Shudras). 

The law allowing the carrying of a water-pot (the emblem of enter- 
ing into the Sanyasaslirama.) 

The law allowing Mahdpvastlidnagamana (walking on pilgrimage, 
in the direction of the Himalaya, till the pilgrim be earned off to 
heaven). 

Tlio slaughter of a bull for sacrifice. 

The drinking of spirits, even at the Sautramani (the sacrifice to 
Indra). 

The law allowing entrance into the Vdnaprastlidslimiua. 

The law forbidding the capital punishment of Brahmans deliberate- 
ly committing a Mahapiitaka. 

The law requiring the exaction of atonements for familiarity ( sansar- 
ga ) with sinnei*s. 

The law requiring penances for sins committed in secret, with the 
exception of theft. 

The law allowing the use of flesh in iShruddhas. 

The law permitting filiation by other ways than by birth or adoption. 

The law rccpiiring the abandonment of a wife for common sins (smaller 
than adultery). 

The law requiring <5ne to give up his own life in the protection of 
cows and Brahmans. 
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The kw allowing the sale of the Soma juice. 

The law requiring the killing (by officiating Brahmans) of animals 
in sacrifico (the tloed being now done by Shudras). 

Tlie law allowing a liousehohling Brahman, on along pilgrimage, in 
dilliouUies, to eat from a Dasa, Gopula, Kulamitra, Ardhasiri. 

The law allowing Brahmans to obtain a livelihood in times of difficulty 
by doing the work of Hshtrlyas, Vaisli^uis, and Shiidras. 

The huv allowing a Saiivasi to beg and receive Dakshina from all 
castes, to stay ten dnys anywhere as a guest, and to lodge wherever ho 
miglit he found at sunset. 

The law forbidding the wandering of Bnihmans. 

The law forbidding a Brahman to blow into lire with ])is mouth. 

The law interdicting the gi\ ing of evidence in cases between a father 
and a son. 

The law requiring the Brahmaeharya A'shra'ma to hist for forty-eight 
years (from the L»iu(liiig of the sacred string, being twelve years for the^ 
study of each Veda). • 

The law allowing the marriage of maternal cousins. 

The law allowing the killing of cows. 

The law alloAving tin* sacrifice of men and horses. 

The law allowing the re-mnrriage of females. 

'J'he gift of a larger sliare (in inheritance) to the ehh'st son. 

The law sauctioning th(‘ performance of the Bajasuya. 

Tlie law ordering the practice of ordeal (which some nevertheless 
th in k ad V ai it a g e on s ) . 

TliesG tliirty-foiir instances of repeal very decidedly 
pn’ove the inulalaliiy of the Hindu laws, a fact wlueli 
sliould not be overlooked by native reformers.'^ In quali- 
fication of the repeal of the laws res])ectiiig Agnibotra aiid . 
Sanyasa, it is added that they may l)e practised while the 
distinctions of Caste and the Vedas are acknowledged. 

(7.) In the Nlti Ma;jukha the duties of kings are 
treated of much as in the Law-book ascribed to Maim. 

* list'Iiere given is considerably larger than that found in the 
General Note appended to Sir William Jones’s translation of Manu. 
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(8.) ’ The Pratishihd Maytikha treating of the con- 
secration of temples, houses, fortifications, images, etc., 
deals witli religious and not caste observances. 

(9.) The Ptmrga May til- ha treats of celebrations 
connected with shrines, idols, tanks, wells, etc. 

(10.) The jVrhdra ^fayt'iklhi treats of the practical 
religion of life, and is very extensiv^e ^nd ccunprehen- 
sive. ]\[neh of it is devoLecl to caste-matters, but to 

caste-matters more as ihev atfect individunls than as 

«/ 

they afiect social intercommunion. The following are 
the principal subjects of which it treats, drawing its 
materials principally from the Smritis andtlie Pnraiias : — 

How tlu' Dvija sliould get awake at Ike lU’ahiua Moliiirtta (the 
last ]\Inhurtta of the iiiglit). 

How the iiatoi’al evaeiialioiis slmnM he efi’eeted ; Jh)W the parties 
s('ehiiig relief should turn 1o tlie north during the day, and to the 
south during tlio niglit : how silenee '^hollld he obser\< d, and solitmle 
sought; and how eloan^ings .diould hi* elVeol^'d hy water or earth, etc. 

How (icJuiinaiKf (the sipping of water, aiul s])ittmg it out again) 
should be i)orforiiied — on relnning nature ; on dining ; on toueliing the 
leavings of food ; on tlie jia^sing of wind; on being touched b} cats, 
and otlier impure animals; on uttering falsehood; on commencing 
any religions work; on secMiig* a eiow, a washerman, a mnsieian 
(vena), a tishemiaa, or a ilaneer ; on speaking witli a ehandala or 
inlenchha ; on speaking wdtli a woman or Sliudia; before washing 
the hands after dinner; on shedtling tears or Mood; on touching 
a place W'hcre cows, Brahmans or women are killed; undreaming; 
on siiceMng or spitting ; on seeing persons dc'iiling th(?mselves ; on 
falling before a guru ; on eating leaf and beti'lnut ; on imtling on new 
clothes ; and on touching a wminau during lier siitika (of ton days 
afte'r a birth). The numher of achamauas needed on ])articnlar 
occasions is also stated. 

ITow’, and when, and with what kind of wood, the rinsing of the 
teeth is to be performed, and not performed. The stick of a Brahman 
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ought to be of twelve finger breadths ; of a ShuJra, Vaishya, and 
Kshatriya, of six finger-breadths ; and of a woman of four finger- 
breadths. Particular woods used are lucky, and others unlucky. 

How the pavitra^ 0:1;; ring of Kusha grass, to be worn on the fourth 
finger, is to be worn at certain religious and other services. A Brah- 
man should use four blades of grass ; a Kshatriya, three ; and a 
Vaishya, two. 

How ablutions sj|^uld be performed. They are classed into the 
necessary, the vol^itary, the occasional, those needful for cleanliness, 
and the secondary. The first season for them is the mi)rnjng. The 
gradation of merit of waters rises as follow's : — still waiters, flowing 
waters, the ocean, tirthas, the Ganges. The face should be turned to 
the east in bathing. After ablution a Brahman should clothe him- 
self in white vestments ; a Kshatriya, in rod ; a Vaishya, in yellow ; 
and a Sliudra, in blue. The Dvijas should use mantras in bathing, 
but Shudras sliould not use them. Ablation slioiild follow the touch 
of a Chandala, a woman in her 'courses, an out-caste, a Siltika, a 
corpse, or the touch of a person defiled by touching any of those 
objects, a Devalaka (dresser of images) wlion out of a temple, a Bud- 
dhist, a Pashapata, a follower of Kapila (according to some testimo- 
nies), an ill-behaved Dvija, any person who should not be touched, 
one shedding tears, and a newly shaved person. 

How the tilaha,* or religious mark, is to he applied to the body. 
The clay to be preferably used is to be tliat of the. top of a mountain, 
of the bank of a river, of the Brahmakshetra, of the coast, of the sea, 
of an anthill, of the roots of the Tulasi plant, and of (TOpicliandana from 
Dvaravati (Dvaraka). It i.s to be daily applied for tlic destruction of 
sin. A black tilaka is favourable to peacefulness ; a red one, to bringing 
pai-ties into one’s power; and a y'^llow one, to wealth The Vaishnavas 
(sectarial followers of Vishnu) ought to have a white tilaka. The ap- 
plication of th^ tilaka by the thumb, produces fatness ; by the middle- 
finger, water or heaven ; by the next finger, food ; and by the fore-fin- 
ger, liberation (from births). According to the Vaishnavas, there 
are twelve places for applying unguents, — tlie forehead, the belly, tlic 
region of the heart, the neck, the two sides of the belly, the middle arms, 
the tips of the ears, the elbows. When applying them to the forehead, 
* The root of this word is ttla^ to be unctuous. 
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(<]uniiL'' 11)0 lM i^])l(‘uiii;T; lialf of the moon) tl)c name Kosliava is In l.o 
pronoiinoi'd ; '\vl)on toIlKMadly, Xara'ya?ia ; wjion tcj llie Mad- 

lia\a; wljoii to tlio throat, (hndnda; wlion to the sides, A’^islmu ai)d 
A^^ll)a])a ; whiai to the amis. Madhusudana ; when lo the ears, Trivik- 
rania ; whei) to tlie ell)o\vs, Shridhara aud Ilr^hikeslia ; 'hen to tlic 
hack, IkidiiLan.ihha or Daiiiodara; aud wlieu to the cendiral region (not 
nieiitioued al»ove), \ asndeva. AVhen tin* iiugu(*iits are a|)}>lio(l during 
the (hu'kenijig half ol the moou, the preceding names are to he tak(‘U in 
the reverse onh'r. The forms of the unguents ^hould be as follows ; — 
on the foreln ad, that of an upper arm , on tl)e ear, lliat of a nul ; on the 
hreast, th.)t td' a lotus ; on tin* helly, that of a llame ; on tin* arm, that 
(d’the h'uf of a handni ; on the hack, that of the lose-apph*. Tiie best 
tilaka, fiom the ti]) of the nose to the hair, of ten tinger-hj eadths ; 
that of mi<ldle \\orth, of nine ; and the lowest in \ahie, of four, thri*e 
or t w o tiiigei- III ('adths. ^^’^thout. attention to lhes(> matter^, Karmma 
(the fruit of \>oiks) is lost. Eiguies of (lio conch- "hell, and eliakra 
(sacred discus) sliould he apjtlied to the hod;, of the \kdshna\a, d'he 
leaves oftlie tulasi should aUo he at(' hy him d'hest* injunctions arc 
saul to heacc<)nrnig to the E rah uni Eur.ina, [ Aee<»idmg to A'shvalayana 
here abo reft'i led to, si'ctanal marks sh(»uld not he i.s(mI diinng Yedu; 
eereiiK luii's.] .,\ccoiding to tin* Ihahmanda Ihiran.i, the 

(th(' u[)[)cr marks ol Shi\a) are to he made i)\ cla} , sandalw ood, 
ashi's, and water ; — afU'i I'athiug, h) cla\ , aftiu' tlu* honuu h\ aslu.s, after 
the woi*shi)) of the gotls, by samlalwood ; on doing anv (enunony eon- 
neeted with water, by watei. If tlie ungiu'ut hi* h\ clay, its lines are 
not to he hon/ontal, hut vei’tieal; if hy aslu's, tluw aie not to he vertieal 
hut hoii/oiital. They are to he used, aieoivlmg to J\al\a\aiia, 
at shniddhas, saeiiliees, jnjias, homas, the ohlaiiou to the 
Vish\ edf'vas, and the woi-ship of the goib (suras), d’he ])laees 
for a])[»l\ing’ ashes are the forehead, tlie hiia^t, tin* navel, tlu* throat, 
the shouhh*!' and npfier aim, the l»aek, and tin* lu'ad. The Slii\ amaiit i a 
or (hiyatri of the Atharvaveda is to hi* iisi'd when tin' a]i[»lieation is 
made. A householder should apply the ashes with water; aud the 
\hina[)rastha and Sanaa's! should a[‘i»ly tliem vvitiiout water. I'hc 
horizontal marks of a lirahman should he six tiiigm- hieadths long ; of 
a K*'hatiiya, four ; of a A'aishya, two ; and of a Shiidra and others 
below liim, ofone. if tlie(Shaiva) iJrahman make not tin* /r/p/on/yvt 
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(the ternary of lines) he becomes patita (fallen). Those who mock the 
parties wearing these marks are the offspring of Shudras. From these 
notices, it is apparent that the tilaka marks are chiefly of a sectarial 
ehuraeter. 

How and where the ceremonies of Sandhjd at mom, noon, and even- 
ing are to be performed. 

How the Homa is to be performed ; how charity is to be disj)ensed ; 
how the five great Yajnas are to be managed ; how libations are 
to be poured out to ancestors, to Hhishma, to Yama, and to the gods. 

How Pfv/d’ (material worship) is to be given to the gods ; and what 
flowers and leaves are acceptable or unacceptable to various gods; 
and what are the suitable objects and places ior ptijci. In connexion with 
this matter, it is said that a Brahman ought to worship Vishnu as Va- 
sudeva ; a prince, as Sankarshana; and a Vaishya, as I^radyumna; and 
a Shudra, as Aniruddha. A Brahman ought to have fom* images; a 
Kshatriya, three; a Vaishya, two; and a Shiidra, one. The worship 
of the Shaligrama ought to be confined to Brahmans. A Shiidra pro- 
nouncing the sacred syllable Om, worshipping the*Shaligrama, or going 
to the wife of a Braliman, becomes a Ohamjala. A Brahman, whether 
pure or impure, ought, according to the Linga Ihiraiia, to be the agent 
in worshipi)ing the Shaligrama. If a Shudra or a woman touch it, its 
touch will prove like that of a thunderbolt. Women, noninitiated 
Brahmans, and Shiidras have no right to touch the emblems of Vishnu 
or Shiva. 

How pujd is to be t)erformed. A Brahman teaching a Shudra to 
j)ronounce the sacn^l or sudhd^ becomes a iShudra, and the fShudra 
^•oes to hell. 

How the worship of clay images (of the linga, etc.) should be 
performed. 

How at the worship of gurus, gifts should be given to them. 

How the homa of the Vishvehtevas is to be performed. 

How the five inahayajnas are to be performed. 

How Bhojanas (feedings) are to effected. Tlie mandala (enclosure) 
formed by water on the ground for the vessel of a Brahman, ought to 
he quadrangular ; of a Kshatriya, triangular ; of a Vaishya, circular ; 
and of a Shudra, semicircular. The vessels used ought to be of gold, 
silver, '‘'qjper, bell-metal, or of the leaves of the lotus, or the palasha 
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(Bntea frondosa). However, a BralimachaH, Yati, or widow, should 
not dine cither from bell-metal or the palasha leaf. Nothiii^^ is to ho 
ate of animals with five toes. Numerous and minute rules are to bo 
observed in the further proceedinpfs. The three first classes must 
neither cat nor drink with the left hand. Should a Dvijix v iolate this 
rule, his offence will be like that of drinking ardent sjnrits. A 
Shudra, however, may drink water w'ith that dishonoured organ of the 
body. Nothing is to be taken which has fallen from the mouth. 
Animal food is to bo avoided. A Dvija, when eating, should not listen 
to a Chandala, an outcaste, or a woman in her courses. The times of 
eating are midday and the evening. Other injunctions, wdiich we have 
already extracted from the Law-books, are to be observed. 

How the evening is to be spent after lamplighting ; how beds are 
to be arranged ; and how atriL'nf^a is to be p<Tfurmed, except on 
forbidden days. 

What places for sleeping arc forbidden; — such as empty houses; 
graveyards ; the place where four roads meet ; j)laces under trees ; the 
shrines of Mahadeva and Devi ; places fre(pientcd by N;igas and 
Yakshas ; mounds of sand .or earth; ami Darbha grass, when the 
Diksha is being performed. Sleep is to be taken during the second 
and third of the four praharas of the night. 

How dreamt are to bo interpreted, and their bad omens averted. 

(11.) Ill the Dana Mdyuklia^ tlie duty and 
of giving gifts, especially to Brahmans, arc am^ily and 
keenly treated of. It well proves the fact, Avhich we have 
already noticed, that the imparting of gifts to the priestly;,^ 
class is quite a science in the iiistitutions of caste.* The 
following is a general view of its contents : — 

What ihina (donum) is. 

Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaishyas have the right of giving dana 
according to the Vedas ; Shudras and women, according to the Tura- 
nas. Gifts to Shudras should be coidined to food and clothing. The 
merit of giving to Shudras is of the ratio of one ; to Vaishyas, of two ; 
to Kshatriyas, of three ; and to Brahmans, of six. 

* See before p. 27. 
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Of acrjuisltmns made, one-third should be reserved for a livelihood, and 
two-thii'ds for dana, according to the work called Shivadharnia. Of 
cows every tenth slionld be given, according to the Bharata. Gold, 
silver, or copper, given to a Vati (SanyAsl) consigns both the giver 
and receiver to hell. No |K;rson wJm Jias ofl’spring ishonld part with 
all his property, or with his ’wife, a dei>endent, what is lield in loan or 
pawn, what belongs to other members of a family as well as one’s 
self, a pledge, what is included in stridha/fa, and a son. 

Certain times are appropriate for gifts, such as Sundays, the 
day of the sun cuteriiig into a new sign of the xodiac, eclipses, 
festivals, etc. 

Gifts at holy places arc j>ectdiarly meritorious ; yet those receiv- 
ing them there (froiu a s])irit of covetousness) have to perform 
penance. 

Both givers and receivers have to perform numerous ceremonies. 
Gifts from Brahmans are to be acknowledged in a loud voice ; from 
Kshatriyas, in a gentle voice ; frdm Vaishyas, in a whisper ; and from 
Shiidras, in a silent acknowledgment. 

Methods of measuring and weighing in.dana, in the cases of momiy, 
grain, land, etc , are prescribed, 

Mdndapttfi^ or tabernacles, when erected by the givers of largess(‘s, 
are to be of a particular form, and of ])artic\dar Directions 

are given fjr the construction of the sacriticii^l Kundds, or holes, which 
may be made in these Mandapas, some of them being of the form 
of the vulvus, triangular, «piailrangular, sexangular, lotus formed, 
etc. etc., the shajaxs being different according to the castes, a Brah- 
man’s being (juadraiigular, a Ksbatriya’s, circular, a Vaisbya’s, semi- 
circular, and a Sliudra’s, triangular. The depth of the Kundas is also 
prescribed. 

The planets, the Lokapalas, or guardians of tlie eight directions, 
and Viiiayaka and other gods, are to be invoked. Holy 

mantras are to be recited. Puja to bouses and doors is to be perform- 
ed. The holy fire is to be kindled. Flowers are to be selected, fittetl 
to please individual gods. Particular mantra.s are to be repeated, those 
of the Big-Vedi and A"ajur-Vedi, and Hama-Yedi Brahmans being 
dilferent, 

Wiici* all things arc ready, the prince proceeds to bestow his largesses, 
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Ml the Bmlimans. The Sixteen-tireat-Gifts ( Shodasha-Malmldnani) 
according to the Matsya Parana, are the following* : — 

The Talapuriishaddna^ the weight of a man or woman in any of the 
precious metals, ghi, etc.; i\\^ ITiranyagavhhaddna^ a golden fa'tue; the 
lh‘ahmdiidad(ina*\\\<!^ gift of gold, in the form of the n mdane egg ; 
the Kalpdtaruddaa, the gift of a golden tree, like that which satisfies 
all human desires ; the Gosahasraddna, the gift of a thousaiiii cows ; 
the Iliranffdk'diiiadhanKddtid^ the gift of a golden cow and calf, like the 
cow which yields what may he desired; the IlinKigdshvuddmtj the gift 
of a golden liorse ; the Ilininf/dshtuirdthdddna, the gift of a golden 
chariot with (golden) liorses ; the ILhnidKistiddna^ the gift of a golden 
elephant, the PancJialdidjahuhhia^ the gift of five jjIows of wood, and 
of gold, with the bullocks added; the the gift of gold in 

the form of the earth, a mountain, etc.; the Visit vaelKilcraddnay the gift 
of a golden wheel, or discus; the Kttfp'datd'ldna, the gift of ten golden 
creeping jilants, with flowers ; the Saptasd<j(ir<(ddii(i^ the gift of seven 
large oceanic golden vessels, of a cubit in diameter and depth; the 
Rdtnadht'nuddnd^ tlie gift of a cow formed of set jewels; the Mahdbhi^ 
t(fgh(rtaddn<t^i\i^ gift of a large golden ve.ss(;l, of a hundred finger- 
breadths, filled with milk or clarifieil butter. Minute rub‘S are laid 
down about the times and places at which and the methods by which 
these gifts, so acceptable to the Brahmans and meritorious before the 
gods, are to be given. 

Besides these Sixteeii-Great-Danas, there are also the Teii-Grcat- 
Daiias of the Kurmma Lhirana, the Jhishdmaltdddndni, They are as 
follows: — gold, a horse, tila, a iniga (cobra serpent in gold), fi slave girl, 
a chariot, land, a house, a daughter, and a tawny-coloured cow. ^ 

OthtT Dams (with notices of some of the ])receding) are treated of 
according to various aiitliorities, — as those of a white horse, of a 
copper vessel ful of sesamum seeds, of a waterpot of a student filled 
with these seeds, of an elephant, of a chariot, of laud, of a house, of 
sheep, of a shelter, of ten cows (of imdasses, ghrita, water, milk, curds, 
honey, sugarcane juice, sugar, cotton, salt, and gold), of a golden- 
horned cow, of a cow and a calf when the birth is taking place, (which 

* The Shoda^lia Mahtidaiius aro, with afcAv variations from tlic iM.atsya, ticateil of in 
tlio lauj;'a and otlior Puraiias. See Linga l‘un(na, second part, i*!*. 50-75. Puna 
edition. 
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will secure a safe passaj^e across the infernal river Vaitarani), of a 
female buffalo, of a goat, of odoriferous substances (from the mountains 
Gandhamadaiia, Vipula, and Suparshva), of a bhadranidhij an ocean 
of happiness, of an unandanidhi, (an ocean of joy, a vessel of the ficus 
glomerata, with a silver cover, and filled with gold), (tf images of the 
gods and ten Avataras, of the twelve Adityas, of the Moon and Ji^un, 
of the niye planets, of golden images of the donor and of Kuvcra 
(the god of riches), of golden Hhaligranias, and of the golden image 
of Kulapurusha Yama (the god of death). 

Respecting Kdnn/adduff or ojitional or discretional gifts, imich is 
said. The Kd/apurtishaddna, and Kdlaoliahraddna^ made]) reparative to 
death, may be of an image with golden eyes, or of a silver discus, silver 
teeth, etc. They are said to remove the fear of death and ])ain, to 
secure the full com])lcment of life, and to merit heaven. Similar in 
their objects and efiects, are the Yamaddnas and PusL'draddnas. The 
Krishnnjinaddndj the gift of the skin of a black antelope, with accom- 
paniments, destroys the sin of scven*l)irths. The Shai/dddnd^ or gift of 
a bed, confers beauty, riches, a ten thousand years’ lease of heaven, 
and other benefits. The Xuistraddna^ or gift of clothes, confers, when the 
dresses are of cotton, entrance into Svarga ; when they are of wool, 
entrance into the abode of the Rishis; when they arc of the kusba 
grass, or of silk, entrance into the abode of the Vasus. The A'sanaddnd^ 
the gift of a seat, keeps disease away, and gives a taste of heaven. 
The Bhdjnrtaddnn, the gift of vessels, when they are of gold, ])rocures 
the heaven of Tndra ; when of silver, the abode of the Gandliarvas ; 
when of copper, the abode of the Vaksbas and Rjikshasas, when of 
wood, iron, etc., lesser benefits. The Sthdl/ddiidy tlie gift of a tray, 
gives fatness and pleasure. The Pakaddnay the gift of cooked food, is 
favourable to tlie accpiisition otpowo^* The Vkhjdddmiy oi gift of learn- 
ing, consists principally in presents of books. Those enumerated are 
the Eighteen Pnni^as (according to the Varuha) — in their adjective 
names — as follows: — The Brahma, Padma, Vaishnava, Sliaiva, Bhaga- 
vata, Naradiya, Markaiideya, Agneya, Bhavishya, Brahma- V'aivartta, 
Jjainga, VanUia, Skmida, Vainana, Kaurrnma, Mutsya, Garuda, and 
the Brahmanda ; tlie Upapuranas ; the Ramayana, Bharata, and 
books of the Tarkashustra (logic), Chanda, Alankiira, of the Vedas, 
Mimansa and Dharmasiiiistra. Power on earth, and glory in heaven, 
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arc the consotiiiences of liberality in this form. Chatropdnaddna^ tlic 
gift of umbrellas and shoes, will give freedom from scorching heat, and 
from pain in walking, in the other world. Annaddaa^ the gift of grain, 
(to serve a year) secures freedom from disease and pain. Tdmbula- 
(fdnuj the gift of leaf and betelnut, secures luck. Garulhndrainfaddnay 
the gift of odoriferous substances, keeps the body in health. Ratmddnay 
the gift.of gems, keeps off pain, sin, and secures freedom (from births) 
at death. Vidrumaddmiy the gift of coral, has similar effects. 
UdahadduHy the gift of water, according to many authorities, is very 
meritorious, giving happiness in heaven for a hundred yugas, etc. 
DhcmnmaghaUiddn ty tlie gift of a supply of vessels full of water, is like 
the gift of a thousand cows, and secures heaven. Yadnopavitaddnay 
the gift of the sacred string,* has the merit of the Agnishtoma. 
YashtiddnOy the gift of a staff to one needing it, keeps off disease, and 
a beating from Yuma. Agmshtuhiddmiy the gift of fuel, secures the 
Bralmialoka. The DipaddtKty the gift of a lami>, improves the eyes, 
and gives prosperity, both in this life and that which is to come. 
Abh/adduay the gift of shelter to the fearful, fulfils human desires. 
Afdseshuddnas, gifts fit for the tw’elve mouths, keep the body sound, 
prevent entrance into Yamaloka, and effect direct entrance into 
Svarga. AnJnuifhasecdtuiy the care of the holy fig-tree, destroy.^ 
disease. Pdnthnpachdray feeding travellers, destroys sin, and aids 
in aecpiiriiig wealth. Gopm'icharipiy the service of euw^s, procures 
felicity in Goloka (the heaven of Krishna). Xanddran/dddiuiy dis- 
tributing of money in various forms, has many wonderful effects in 
both worlds. 

Notwithstanding the precise nature of the injunctions 
of the books, on the kinds, seasons, and modes of gifts, 
there is in modern times much that is arlutrary in 
the disposal of gifts. The great ohject of the legislation 
respecting them is the encouragement of liberality to the 
llrahmans by all imaginable ingenious devices, and 
exorbitant promises both for this life and that wliich is to 
come. Though the formalities prescribed are often 


lucluding the expeus»cs> of its assumption. 
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neglected, they are sometimes attended to, even in dis- 
pensing largesses according to the highest scale. Fre- 
quently the native princes of India arc brought to 
notice as more or less satisfying the high demands of 
the [)arties who have the privilege of seeking alms. The 
calls made at marriages by Brdhmans, Bhals, and Chilrans 
(or family bards) in the case of the liajputs, were 
often viewed as inducements to infanticide. Most 
enormous sums arc given away in the hope of getting 
sons and heirs, throughout the country. “ Al)out the 
year 1794, Chanaglioslia, aKuyasthaof Midnapur,” says 
Mr. Ward, ‘‘gave to the Brahmans an artificial moun- 
tain of gold. A little l)efore this Go})(da Krishna, a 
Yaidya of Kajanagar, presented to the i^rahmans three 
mountains, one of gold, one of rice, and another of the 
seeds of sesamum.”* These mountains, he atlds, need 
not be very Targe ; but it is necessary that figures of 
trees, deer, etc., should be seen on them. Sometimes 
effects not recognized by the Smritis, are alh^ged to fol- 
low munificent gifts. “ Shudras,” it is asserted, “ cannot 
pass from a lower grade to a higher ; but the Bfijas of 
Travankur are always manufactured into Brahmans on 
ascending the masnad, an important part in this transmi- 
gration l)eing sornetiiruis [)layed by a golden cow, at the 
mouth of which the Tiaja enters a Shiidra, and having 
crawled along its interior arrangements, emerges under 
the animars tail as one of the twice-born; otherwise he 
bathes in a golden lotus. The gold figures are subr 
sequently divided amongst the officiating Brahtiians. 

* View of the History, Literature, and Mytliology of the 

lliudus. Vo). III. p. 202. 
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During the last century, two Travankur Brdhmans 
visited England, thereby, of course, losing their caste, 
which was . only restored by their passing the sacred 
Yoni made of the finest gold, which afterwards, with 
many other valuable gifts, were presented to one of the 
temples/^’*' The R4jd bf Mahishnr (Mysore), notwith- 
standing the embarrassed state of his finances, is said to 
have often given magnificent presents to Brahmans, as well 
as to the temples of the gods. Among others mentioned 
to me by parties acquainted with his country, are a 
golden mandapa and cradle, with pearls and precious 
stones, to the chief Vai.fhnava Svami ; a thousand golden 
rings set with precious stones, to as many meml^ers of the 
priestly caste; the weight of his own body in silver (on 
his completing his sixtieth year) ; and liberal dakshind to 
learned men. Similar presents have been gimi in our 
own day by some of the Maratha and Raj put ]nnnces. Feast- 
ings of Brdhmans are reckoned meritorious throughout 
the country. In expectation of them, and with a view 
to do justice to them, those of the old school sometimes 
fast the day preceding them, and eat so copiously that 
they need few additional supjdies the day following. 

(12.) The Shuddhi-Mayiikha treats of the removal 
of ceremonial and other impurities. But I have ex- 
tracted so much on this subject already, from Angira, 
Manu, Ydjnavalkya, aiid^ Parashara,f that it is not 
necessary here again to attempt its exhibition. J 

* Day’s Land of the Permauls, p. 314. Compare with this Forbes’s 
Oriental Memoirs, vol. ii (2iid edit.) pp. 239-40. 

f See before pp. 360 et seq. 

J In the examination of the Mayukhas, I have used niy own 
manuscripts and those of Ganpatrao Gudngil, Inamdar, of Wai. 

53 
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By the Smritis th^ Caste-system' was brought to its 
full maturity, and stereotyped for ever, except in so far 
as it is expected to be influepced by what is held to be 
the lamentable and destructive progress of the Kaliyuga. 
In consequence of this circumstance, we need say very 
little, comparatively, respecting Cfaste as it appears in the 
later literature of the Hindus. 

X. — Caste m the Harivansha. 

The Uariimisha^ which is sometimes called a supple- 
ment to (kliila)^ and sometimes a portion of, the 
Maha])harata, is generally considered as intermediate 
between the Smritis and the Punlnas, to which, never- 
theless, it is sometimes • made to refer. It treats, 
especially in its earlier portions after its introductory 
matter, ol‘ the glory of Hari, particularly in the form of 
lin.-^hna. It contains many curious legends. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that it recognizes the caste- 
system in its integrity, though it does not mention it 
anywhere at any considerable length. 

Of Vena, the prince reputed to be so rebellious against the Brah- 
mans, it is there said that he was laid hold of by tlie great Rishis, 
wlio rubbed liis left thigli. From this nibbing a diminutive and black 
man came forth, who, being afraid, remained standing with joined 
hands. Atri (the Rislii) seeing him afraid, said to him, Nishida (sit 
down). H(3 became the establisher of the race of the Nishddas.* 

The Ilarivousha recognizes and MdgadJms^ in their caste 

occupations of encomiasts and bards. 

It says that Prishadra, originally a Kshatriya, became a Shiidra for 
killing his guru’s cow ; and that two sons of NabhagArishta,' originally 
Vaishyas, became Brahmans. f It also alleges, like Msmi, that the 
Shakas, Yavanas, Kdmbojas, Pdradas, Pahlavas, HaihayaS, TAlajahghas, 
* Harivansha V. v, 325 et f T. xi. v, 658-9. 
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etc., lost their caste of Ksliatriyas for rcbeJUag against the descendant 
of Harischandra.* These traditions, and others of a like character, 
found hi the Puraijas, deal with the fact that position in Aryan society 
was not originally wholly dependent on birth. 

To the various and contradictory accounts of the origin of Caste, 
the following i& added Tlie renowned Bimahotra [a king of the 
Lunar race] was the son of Kshatravriddha, and had three very 
righteous sons, KAsha, Shala, and the mighty Ghritsamada. The son of 
Ghritsamada was Shimaka, from whence sprang the Shannakas, 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shddras.”f Shaunaka is also 
spoken of in the Vishnu Purina, J as having “ originated the four 
castes.” Perhaps this prince had some hand in framing laws for 
their distinct recognition, as is onwards said to have been the case 
with king Bali.§ In the context of the passage now quoted, the 
Maitreyas are said to have assumed the part of the descendants 
of Bhrigu (the duties of the Brahman hood,) though they had the 
character of Kshatriyas (as warriors ?).|| Children of [the Rishi 
Angiras] are also said to hav<5 been born in tlie family of 
Bhrigu, Briihmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaishyas, three kinds of descen- 

* H. V. xiv. See Muir’s Texts i. 45. et seq. Mr. Muir fhus tran«<latC8 the [wissagc 
in the Harivansha, to which I refer : — Aurva having; pcrformwl Sa^^ara’s natal, and 
other rites, and taught him all the VAlas then providctl him with a liery missile, such as 
even the gods could not withstand. By the poAver of this weapon, and attended by an 
army incensed and fierce, Sagara speedily slew’ the llaihayas, as if they had been 
beasts ; and acquired great renown throughout the world. lie then set himself to 
exterminate the Shakas, YaA^anas, K^mbojas, IMradas, and PahlaA^as. But they 
when on the point of being slaughtered by Sagara, had recourse to the sage Vashishtha, 
and fell doAvn before him. Vashi^htha beholding them, by a sign restrained Sagara, - 
giving them assurance of protection. Sagara after Onaisidering his own vow, and 
listening to what hk teacher had to say, deatrf^MXl their caste (dharma), and made 
them change their custoxna. He released the Shakas, after causing the half of their 
heads to be shaven ; and the Yavanas and Kdmbojas, after having had their heads 
entirely shaved. The Ptiradas were made to wear long hair, and the Pahlavas to 
wear beards. They were all excluded from the study of the and from oblations 

by fire. The Shakas, Yavanas, B^mbojas, Ptiradas, ikhlavas, KuHsarpas, MahLshas, 
DiCrvas, Cholfk ami Kdralas, had, all been Kshatriyas, but wore dejirivcd of their 
social and religious position by tha great Sagara, according to the advice of Vashi^htha.”^ 

t H. V. xxix. V, 1518-20. * Muir’s Texts, I. 49. t V. P. iv. 8. 

§ H. V. xxxi. V. 1684. I1 xxxii. vtu 1789-90. 

f Harivansha, xiv. vts 773-83. Mgir’s Texts, Vol. i. p. 182. 
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daiits in thousands.”^ In & neighbouring passage Shudras are said 
to hare also had the same descent, f 

As in the Rdmayana, it is said that in the reign of RaiAa the 
Kshatriyas were subject to the Brahmans; the Vaishyaa to the Ksha- 
triyas ; and the Shudras to the three other castes. J 

Even the wild Shaharat, Barbaras, iind Pulpidas are represented 
as praising A'rya (the wife of Shiva). § 

Of a woman performing the Umdvrata (the vrata of the goddess 
Uind, wife of Shiva) it is said that she will give most magnificent 
presents to a pure Brahman, such as two suits of clothing, a bed, a 
conveyance, a house, grain, slaves, male and female, jewels, a mountain 
of jewels, elephants, horses, cows, etc. ctc.|| 

The Brahmans, in other circumstances, are represented as receiving 
similar presents. If 

The reading of the jVIahabhdrata should, at its different stages, be 
accompanied with most liberal largesses.** 

Inattention to Brdhmanical institutions is represented as the grand 
cause of the progress of the evil Kali Yuga, a most conspicuous sign of 
which is the iisurjnition by one caste of the duties of another, parti- 
cularly as far as the four primitive castes are concerned. A shrewd 
guess has been made at the probable issue of the tyrannical system 
of caste; but this guess is associated with great blunders as to the 
material depravation of India, of which no sign yet begins to appear. 

A mystical origin of the Brdhmans, according to their sacrificial dis- 
tribution, is thus spoken of (I (luote the translation and interposed 
notes of Mr. Muir, subjoining a note respecting the text): — “ The 
Lord created the Brahma, who is the chief, as well as the udgdtf^, who 
chaunts the Bdnia Veda from his mouth ; and hotri and adhvaryu from 
his arms.” [The text of the next verse seems to be corrupt, but it 
appears to refer to four kinds of priests, the brdhmandchhanstn, the 
prastotri, the ntaitrdvaruna, and the jyratishtdtri'] He formed the 
pratihartri and the potri from his belly, the adhyapaka [^luery ach- 


* IJ, V, xxix, V. 
t II. V. xlii. V. 2347-8. 

II H. V. j^xxviii. V, 7805 et seq. 

** h. cclviii. near the end. 


t H. V. xxxii. p. 1754* 

§ U. V. lix, p. 8274. 
t H. V. clxxxL n^ar tht end. 
ft See H. V. adh. 104-199. 
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dcdka'l‘\ and the neshtri from his thighs, the agnidhra and the sacrificial 
hrahmanya from his hands, the grdvan and the sacrificial sunetri from 
his arms. Thus this divine lord of the world created these sixteen 
excellent ritviJcs^ the expounders pf all sacrifice. Hence this Punisha 
called tlie Veda is composed of sacrifice ; and all the with the 

Veddngas, Upanishads, and ceremonies, are formed of his essence.”* 
This differs much from former notices of the priestly generation. 
There is no consistency in the accounts of the origin either of the 
BrAhmans or of the other castes. 

Further proof of tliis we have in the Ilarivanslia. Vishnu, sprung 
from Brahma, exalted above the power of sense, and absorbed in 
devotion, becomes the patriarch Daksha, and creates numerous beings. 
''The beautiful Brdhmans were fonned from an unchangeable element 
{akshara)^ the Kshatriyas from a changeable substance (kshara)y the 
Vaishyas from alteration (vikdra), and the Shudras from a modifi- 
cation of smoke. When Vishnu was contemplating colors [or castes, 
the word varna having both significations], Br<i}imans were fashioned 
with white, red, yellow, and blue colours. Tlience his creatures attained 
in the world the state of fourfold caste, as Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
Vaishyas, and Shudras: — being of one ty])e, but with different duties, 
two-footed, very wonderful, full of energy, and acquainted nith the 
means of success in all tlie works they had to perform. There are 
declared to be ceremonies prescribed by the Vedas for the men 
of the tiiree (highest) castes. By this union of Vishnu with 
Brahmd [?], by wisdom and energy, the tlivine son of the Prachetasas 
[Daksha], who was, in fact, Vishnu, the great devotee, passed, by 
moans of that contemplation, [or Union] into the sphere of action. [?] 
Hence the Shudras, sprung from vacuity, are destitute of ceremonies, 
and so are not entitled to the rites of initiation (sanskdra)'^ nor have 

♦•H. V. adh. cc. v. 11358 ei (Muir’b Texts 1. p. 36.) My manuscript of the 
original seems more correct than that of the t’alcutta printed o<lition used by 
M. Muir. For ArfAydiw/fco, it has actually Ac/ntwaA-a, which confirms the conjectural 
emendation of Mr. Muir. For Sundtii it has UmM (the equivalent of Unnetri), The 
sixt^ classes of priests are thus given in the manuscript commentary of Nilakantha 
Govmda, associated with my copy of the text : — BrahiuiC, Udgiitti, Hot^ Adhvaryu, 
Brahmaniichhansi, PiastoU, Maitrdvaruiia, Pratiprastlnitil, I'ratihartii, Pot^ Ach^vdka, 
Ne'shta, Agnfdhra, Subrahmaijya, Griivabtotd, and Unucta. 
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tliey a knowledge of the Vedas. Just as, upon the friction of wood, 
the cloud of siuoke which issues from the fii'c and spreads around, is 
of no service in the sacrificial rite, so too the Shudras spread over the 
earth (arc unserviceable), owing to their birth with all its circum- 
stances [?], to their want of initiatory rites and the ceremonies ordain- 
ed by the Vedas,”* 

XL — Caste in the Puranas. 

We now proceed to the Puranas (or Mahdpurdnas 
us they arc usually called), which according to the 
usage of speech arc stated to be eighteen, the Upapurd- 
l?as^ or inferior works of the same class, amounting to 
the same number. 

The following Sliloka, which is often quoted by the 
I^indits, is said to contain the names ot the recognized 
Ihirdnas : — 

^T>rr 

These in their order, in the nominal form, are the 
following — Brahma, Ainbhoruha ( Pridma or Lotus), 
Vishnu, Shiva, Bhagavata, Karuda, Markandcya, Agni, 
Bhavishyottara, Brahma- V aivartta, Skanda, Vardha, 
Linga, Vamaiia, Matsya, Kiirma, Gariida, Brahmanda. 
This list, with one or two differences in the order of 
the names, agrees with those contained in the Bhaga- 
vata,f now a principal authority, especially in the west of 
India, and in the Vishnu and Linga Purauas. J " In other 

* II. V. eexi, V. 11815 et seq. I have adopted the exact traQ»latien of Mr. 3li|iir’s 
Texts, I. p. 35, 

jBhacravata, sk. xii. adh. 7. t Wilson’s V. Purapa, p. 284. 
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authorities, as mentioned by Professor II. II. Wilson, 
there ai’e a few variations. The list of the Kiirina 
omits the Agni, that of the Agni, the Shiva, for which 
it substitutes the V4yu ; that of the Var4ha, the Garuda 
and the Brahmdnda, for which it inserts the Narasiiiha. 
The Markandcya, with the Vishnu and Bhdgavata, omits 
the Vdyu. The Matsya, with the Agni, leaves out the 
Shiva.* Other variations are elsewhere apparent. In 
the Padma Purdna, a list is given of twenty-one Purd- 
nas, including some elsewhere given as Upapurdnas, viz., 
the Brahma, Padma, Vishnu, Martanda, Xarada, Mar- 
kandeya, Agni, Kiirma, Vdmana, Garuda, Linga, Skan- 
da, Matsya, Narsinha, Kapila, Vardha, Brahma- A^ai- 
vartta, Shiva, Bhdgavata, Bhavi^shyottara, Bhavishya. 
These differences, in a professedly divinely revealed 
canon, are rather puzzling. The Purdiias mentioned in 
the different lists, however, are forthcoming. They are 
all posterior in their composition (whatever they may 
be in some of their legendary and spcculati\’c materials ) 
to the breaking up of Hinduism into the different 
modern sects which now prevail throughout the country. 
Some of them are of a Vai^^hnava^ and some of them of 
a Shaiva character, while some of them flivour Brahma, 
or the worship of the Shaktis^ or female principles.! 

* Wilson’s V. P, p. xiv. 

f* “ It is said in the Uttarakhainja of the Padma that tlie Piiraiias, 
as well as otlier works, are divided into three; classes, according to the 
qualities which prevail in them. Thus the Vishnu, Naradiya, Bhaga- 
vata, Garuda, Padma, and Varuha Puranas, arc Sdtvika or pure, from 
the predominance in them of the Safva quality, or that of goodness and 
purity. They are, in fact, Vaishmva Puranas. The Matsya, Knrma, 
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The followmg Shloka is said to embody the names of 
the Elpapurdnas: 

arSrsr frrrfbN 

Jircr# siT5r=i?f nriff 

!RTi?TC’r tnrii^ 

MffRsa'jrr'Tfr^ ajirafrrii 

The names here given are in the nominal forai as 
follows : — the Ganesha, Ndrada, Narsinha, Kapila, ^andi, 

Liliga, Shiva, Skanda, and Agiii Piiranas are Idmascu or Puranas of 
darkness, from the prevalence of the quality of Tamas, ‘ ignorance,’ 
‘gloom.’ They are indisjmtahly Shaiva Puranas. The third scries, com- 
pnsing the Brahmanda, Bralima-Taivartta, Markandeya, Bhavishya, 
Vamaiia, and Brahma Puranas, are designated as Ttdjnsa^ ‘passionate,’ 
from /^q/Gf5,the property of passion, which they are supposed to represent. 
The Matsya docs not specify which are the Puranas that come under 
these designations, hut remarks that those in which the Mahatmya of 
Hari or Vishnu jirevails, are ; tliose in which the legends of 

Agni or 8hh a predominate are 7\imas<i; and those' which dwell most on 
the stories of Brahma are Edjasa. I have elsewhere stated that I 
considered the Itajasa Puraiuis to lean to the Shakta division of the 
Hindus, the worshippers of SJi(i/tU\ or the female principle; founding 
this opinion on the character of the legends which some of tlicm contain, 
such as the Durgji Mahatmya, or celebrated legend on which the 
worship of Durga or KuU is especially founded, which is a principal 
episode of the Markandeya. The Brahma- Vaivartta also devotes the 
greatest portion of its chapters to the celebration of KadhiC, the 
mistress of Krishna, and other female divinities.” Wilson’s V. 
Purina, pp. xii. xiii. The Brahma Vaivartta Purana was appealed to 
during the celebrated Maharaja Libel Case, it having been acknow- 
ledged as a special authority by Jadunathji himself. It sets foi;th Krishna 
(to use the appropriate denomination given by Sir Joseph Aniould) as 
the “ love hero.” 
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Varuna, Durvdsa, Ambd (Devi Bhdgavata) Kdlikd, 
Maricha, Ushanas, Bhrigu, Mahdshvara (Shiva), Siirya, 
Pardshara, Mudgala, Sanatakumdra, Kumam, Upa- 
purdnas. The lists quoted by Professor H. Wilson 
do not altogether agree with this. He is certainly 
correct, however, in saying that, ‘‘ Of these UpapUrdnas 
few are to be procured.” Those in his possession were the 
Shiva, as distinct from the Vayu, (a copy of which I 
also have,) the Kalikd, and perhaps one of the Naradi- 
yas. The Gatidsha and Ndrada are well-kiio^vn in the 
West of India; and so, it is said, is the Mudgala. To 
the list given in the Shloka above quoted, Sharnrdo 
Moroji adds the following names: — Atri, Tslivara, Kdli, 
1)4 VI, Bhava, Mdnava, Vayu and Sdmba.’^^ The Vayu 
is often a substitute for the Sliiva. 

In none of the Purdnas, whatever may be their 
character in a sectarial point of view, is there the slight- 
est relaxation of the system of Caste, viewed in its 
general aspects. Yet occasionally we find in them 
certain intimations and assertions worthy of notice. 

1. In the Brahma Purdna^ the following passage 
occurs: — Reverence to thee, 0 tree; the Brdhmans are 
thy root ; the Kshatriyas are thy trunk; the Vaishyas 
thy branches ; and the Shiidras thy bark. The Brah- 
mans with (their) fire issued from thy mouth ; tlie 
kings {nripas) from thy arm ; the Vaishyas from 
thy thigh, and the Shiidras from thy fect.f 

2. In tYiQ Kriyd-Yoga-Sdra oi the Pachna Purdna^ 

* Granthdlaya of Sbamrao Moroji, p. 59. 

I Pdpaprashamanastava of Brahma Parana, quoted in Calcutta 
Review, 1851. 
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the glory and dignity of the priestly class are most 
emphatically set forth. ‘‘ The Brahman is the supreme 
lord of all the Varnas. To him should largesses be given 
with worship and reverence. The Vipra is the sanctu- 
ary {dshraya) of all the gods, a visible divinity {trida- 
slia) on the earth, who ferries across the giver in the 
difficult ocean of the world.^’ “All Brahmans are most 
exalted, and always to be woi^shipped whether learned 
or unlearned, of this there being no question. Those 
excellent Brahmans who are guilty of theft and the like, 
are offenders of tliemselves, not of others. Brdhmans 
are lords of the Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shiidras. 
They are lords of one another, and to be worshipped, 
being gods upon earth. “ Whatever good man bows 
to a Brdhman, worshipping him as Vishnu, is blessed 
with long life, sons, fame and wealth. But whatever 
foolish one does not Ijow to a Bi’dhman on the earth, Kesha- 
va (Vishnu) desires to strike off his head with his 
cliakra. The bearer of a drop of water which has been 
in contact with a Brdhman's foot has all the sins of his 
body thereby destrojxd. Whoever carries on his head 
the holy tilings touched by a Brahman’s foot, verily, 
verily I say, he is fre^ed from all sins. Whatever 
good man worships a Brahman going round him, obtains 
the merit of going round the world with its seven 
Dvipas.”'^ Tji the Bhunii Khanda of the same Purina, 
the duties of the three highest castes are declared to 
remain obligatory, notwithstanding the progress of the 
Kali Yuga.f 

* P. Kriyji Yoga Sara, xx. 

t n. P. Bhumi Khanda, adh. 10. Dr. Bhuu Daji’s iSlS. 
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3. Somewhat contradictory accounts of the origin of 
Caste are given in the Vishnu Purdrm. These have been 
evolved by Mr. Muir with his usual accuracy and ability. 

“ ‘ While Brahma was meditating on creation, as formerly at the 
beginning of the Kalpas, there appeared an inanimate creation, compos- 
ed of gloom’... This is the first creation of immoveable things. It was 
followed by the second, that of irrational animals... It was fallowed by 
that of the urddhvasrotasas (i. e. whose nutriment proceeds upwards) 
or i)(jm5...Brahmil proceeded to create the arvdksrotasas (so called 
from the downward current of their nutriment). ‘ These had abun- 
dant illumination both externally and internally; but were also fulL/^of 
darkness and passion.... These were wicn, and they fulfdled Brahma's 
purpose' (V. P. 34-8.) [A more ample account has its variations.] 

‘ Wliile Brahma was deeply meditating, his body became pervaded 
\viih darkness, and the demons issued from his tliigh. He abandoned 

that body, and took another, when the gods proceeded from his 

mouth. He then assumed a third body, also pure, from which sprang 
the Pitris. ‘ He next took a body distinguislicd by passion from which 

were produced From another body were formed sheep from his 

breast; goats from his mouth; kine from his belly- and sides; horses^ 

elephants, etc. etc., from his feet ‘ These creatures as they are 

reproduced time after time discharge the same functions as they had 
fulfilled in each previous creation.’ [Again another account of matters is 
given.] ‘ When Brahma, meditating on truth, became desirous to 
create the world, creatures in whom goodness prevailed sprang from 
his mouth ; others in whom passion predominated came from liis 
breast ; others in whom both passion and darkness prevailed sprang 
from his thighs. All these, therefore, constituted the system of the 
four castes, Brdhmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shudras, wdio issued 

from Ms feet, thighs, breast, and mouth But*the particle of sin 

created by time increased in their hearts, and they paid no regard to 
sacrifice. Reviling belief in the V^das, and the Vedas themselves, the 
gods, and all sacrificial and other ceremonies, these obstructors of sacred 
rite^ and subverters of all religious action, became wicked, vicious, and 
perverse in their designs.’ From the next verses it would appear that 
up to this time the duties of the different classes had not been dis- 
criminated; the means of subsistence being provided, Bralmnl, who had 
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foirmed liv^ing creatures, established ordinanoea for tbem according to 
their station and qualities, and the duties of the castes and* orders, and 
the future abode of the castes who completely fulfil their duties. 

It is in vain, in cases of this kind, to ascribe the differ- 
ences to descriptions of different processes iri different 
Kalpas. ‘‘ This explanation,’’ it is properly stated by 
Mr. Muir, “ can only avail if the Pur^nas themselves 
declare these discrepant accounts to refer to different 
Kalpas. Where this is not stated, the details must 
naturally be understood as relating to the Kalpa now 
existing.” Other discrepancies appear in the same 
Parana connected Avith the mind-born offspring of Brah- 
ma, who are said not to have propagated and Avith the 
other nine mind-born sages (really Kishis of the V(5das) — 
Bhfigu, Pulastya, Pulahai^ Kratu, Angiras, Marichi, 
Daksha, Atri and Vasishtha, Avho are said to have after* 
Avards developed the male SvayambhuA^a, and the female 
Shatarupa, and their off-spring — the sons Priyavrata 
and Uttanapdda, and the daughters Prasiiti and ATciiti, 
said to be given to Daksha and to Ruchi [reckoned in 
some authorities a Prajapati].f Daksha afterwards ap- 
pears Avith a different parentage and progeny. “The 
illustrious prajdpati Daksha, Avho formerly sprang from 
Brahma, Avas born of MdrishA to the ten Prachetasas. 
This illustrious Daksha, fulfilling the command of Brahmd, 
sunk in contemplation, with the view of creating progeny 
for himself, p^duced offspring inferior and superior.” 

Though the traditions, myths, and legends of thig 
Purdpa thus differ from one another, they have probably 
been collected from older sources. 


• Muir 15 Texts, i. ppr 20«21. 


t See Wilson’s V. P. p. 49, seq. 
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The Vishnu Purdna, whatever may be its views of the 
origin of caste, very warmly mamtains its importance, 
and clearly states its laws ; — 

“ The supreme Vishnu is propitiated by a man who observes the 
institutions of caste, order, and purificatory practices : m> other path 
is the way to please him,” (Here caste, it will be observed, takes the 
precedence.) Janarddana (Vishnu) is propitiated by him who is 
attentive to established observances, and follows the duties prescribed 
for his caste.” These duties are laid down as in the Law-books. The 
Shudra, however, has the extended privilege (the reason of which is 
easily understood in the present state of Indian society) of giving pre- 
sents to Brahmans, and of offering funeral cakes without mantras.* 
Brahmans, though they may be forced by poverty to descend to the 
functions of the Shudra, “ must at least share the functions of the 
mixed classes. 

The four A'shramas this Purana describes as in the Smritis. The 
rules laid down for the personal cleanness of the Householder are 
exceedingly minute and absurd. So are those which pertain to his 
domestic movements.J The monthly and aimual Shrudtlhas are to be 
conducted with all deference to caste and its customs. The castes 
must not too much intermingle together. “ Remaining in a place 
■where there is too great an intermixture of the four castes is detri- 
mental to the character of the righteous. Men fall into hell who 
converse with one who takes his food without oftering a portion to the 
gods, sages, the manofe, spirits, and guests. Let therefore a pnident 
person carefully avoid the conversation, or the contact and the like, of 
those heretics who are rendered impure by their desertion of the three 
V6das.” ‘‘Let not a person treat with even the civility of speech, 
heretics, those who do forbidden acts, pretended saints, scoundrels, 
sceptics fhaita^osj, and hypocrites. Intercourse with such iniquitous 
wretches even at a distance, all association with schismatics, defiles ; 
let ia. man therefore carefully avoid them.” § 

Oi* the passage of persons from one caste to another caste, 

* Vishnu Purana, II. 8. Wilson, p. 290-2; 341. f Wilson’s V. P.. p. 293. 

% Wilson, p. 801, 811, etc, § Wilson’s V, P., pp.342, 345. 
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the Vishtlu Purina contains some legends which will 
be noticed onwards in connexion with the Bhdgavata. 

4. In the Shiva PurdryXy which has been "composed 
for the purpose of magnifying the god of that name, it 
is said that Shiidras as well as the three higher castes 
are entitled to worship him. This is done in the temples 
only through the Piijd of his emblem the Linga and 
(subordinately his conveyancer) the bull Nandi.* * * § In 
the eighth chapter in which the privileges of the Brah- 
man, Kshatriya, Vaishya, and Shiidra worshipper are 
brought to notice, their daily duties are summarily stated. 
I have already referred to the graduation in caste- 
observances prescribed by it in the relief of nature, and 
the purification of the body.f 

In the Dliarma Sanhita appended to this Purdna, J the 
clothing, feeding, and enriching of Brahmans are held to 
be ])rOper and meritorious ; and the good castes are to 
give Dakshind to Brdhmans, Avhen attending readings at 
the temples of Shiva, and on other occasions. § The 
following precious information on Geography in con- 
nexion with, the castes is given in the same supplement. 
“ The land of (holy) works (karmmabhiimi) stretches 

* This fact should be borne in mind in judging of the cave-temples 
of Elephanta. The groups of fig’ircs on the walls are to be considered 
as there only for the purposes of ornament and illustration. 

j- Sec above, p. 48. 

J The MSS. of this Purdna in the possession of Dr. Bhau Daji and 
myself seem to agree with that examined by Professor H. H. Wilson. 
That of Dr. Bhau however has the following Sanhitas appended to it — 
the Vidye^hvara, Kaildsa, Dliarma, Sanatakumdra, and Vdyu. 

§ Dnuma Sanhita, adh. xx.j xxix. pp. 70, 87, 93 of Dr. Bhuu’a MS*. 
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9,000 yojanas (of our kroshas or kosas) to the South 
of the HemMri range. In the remote thousand ydjanas 
of this district the Kirdtas and Yavanas are established. 
In the intervening districts the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
Vaishyas, and Shiidras dwell. In the Plateha Dvipa, 
where the dchara of the Trdta Yuga prevails, and peo- 
ple live ten thousand yeai’s, the castes exist in excellent 
state. Of the other Dvipas similar marvels are told.* 
In this appendix ds in the Purdtia itself it is mentioned 
that the four primitive castes have the right of worship- 
ping the Linga.f 

5. Bhdgavata V\xvk\\Q. is de the work of 
greatest authority among the Hindus of the present 
day, especially among those of the northern, western, 
and eastern parts of the country. Its popularity has 
arisen not only from the su])criority of its style, but 
from its exposition and advocacy of Vedanta doctrines ; 
and from its containing, in its tenth skandha, a summary 
of all the legends associated with the god Krishna. 
'Professor H. H. Wilson says of it : — “ The lUuigavata is a 
work of great celebrity in India, and exercises a more 
direct and powerful influence upon the opinions and 
feelings of the people than perhaps any other of the 
Purdnas.^^J For “ Purdnas^' here he might almost have 
substituted the words “ sacred books for the majority 
of the Brdhmans seek to interpret even the Vedas and 
Upanishads according to its teachings. Its importance 
ha$ been well pointed out by the learned i\Ions. E. Bur- 
nouf, the able translator of its first nine skandhas. 

* Dharma-Sanhita, adh. xxxiii. 

t Wilson’s Vishnu Parana, p. xxv. 


I Ib. xxxvi. 
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“ This Purdpa,” he says, “ being compiled from ancient 
documents, has preserved much information which we 
cannot find elsewhere ; and the genealogical lists which 
are in it are those which according to the opinion 
of such able orientalists as Jones, Buchanan, and Cole- 
brooke, are most to be depended upon. In fine we 
find either entire or partial translations of the Bhd-gavata 
in several of the common Indian dialects, such as the 
Ttlmul, Telugn, and the Canarese.’^ The tenth skan- 
dha of the work has been translated into Mdrathi. It is 
a principal font, too, of much of the MarAthi poetry. 
All the influence which it has acquired is in spite of its 
modern origin. Burnouf acquiesces in the opinion that 
it was composed by Vopaddva, a learned Brdhman patro- 
nized by Ilcmadri, minister of E dmachandi'a, the last 
king but one of Devagiri, whose inscriptions, as shown 
by Mr. Walter Elliot, are dated towards the close ol’ 
the thirteenth century of the Christian era.* 

Several legendary notices of the origin of caste arc 
found in the Bhagavata. 

Two of tliesc resemble wbat we have in the Punisha Sukta.f Tlic 
Brdhman [was] the mouth of Purusha, tlie Kshatriya his arms : the 
Vaishya sprung from the thigh.s, and the IShudra from the feet of 
Bhagavaii.J “ The Brahman is his moiitli ; he is Kshatriya-anned, 
that great one Vaishya- thighed ; and has the black caste abiding in 
his feet.” § Another mystical view of the case is elsewhere presented. 

“ Brahma, wlm consists of the Y^Afi{Chhand'isa)y for his own preserva- 
tion created you [Brahmans] who are characterized by austerity, 
knowledge, devotion, and chastity. For your protection the thousand- 

* See Burnouf s Introduction to his Bhag. Pnrana, which is well 
worthy ^of special study. An English translation of- it is published . 
in tiiv. Oriental Christian Spectator, of Bombay, for 1849. 
t ►See before p. 118. J Bhifgavata, ii. 5,37. § Bh&gavata, ii. 1,37. 
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footed created us [Ksliatriyas] from his thousand amis: the Brahman 
is called his heart and the Kshatriya his body.”* An expansion of 
the commonly received view of the case is given in what follows : — 
“ From the mouth of Purusha, O son of Kuril, came the hrahiaa 
(sacred word), and the Brahman who, owing to his production from 
the same organ, became the chief and preceptor of the castes. Prom 
his arms came the Kshattra (protection). The Kshatriya devoted 
himself to that duty, and being formed from Purusha, defends the 
castes from the injury of their enemies. The arts which afford subsist- 
ence to the world sprang from the thighs of the Lord ; and thence 
was j)roduced the Vaishya, who provided the maintenance of mankind. 
From the fear of Bhagavaii sprang service for tlie fulfilment of duty: 
from it was formerly produced the 8hudra, with whose occupation 
Ilari is well pleased.”! 

A transition from caste to caste scorns recognised in 
several passages. 

Prishadhra, it tells us, was guarding cows, and killed one of them by 
mistake, instead of a tiger which was carrying her a^\a3^ “ The family 

teacher cursed him, though he had transgiesse<l involuntarily, to be 
in consequence of this deed no longer a /r.s'/m/r.o/a, hut to become a 
This story, with variations ami ineoiisihtenoies in the details, 
is found in several of the sacre«l botiks of the Hindus. “ In regard to 
the sons of Mann,” says Mr. Muir, “ wo find in the Puranas 
the following particulars : Pi'ishadhra, the Vishnu Parana says, 
“ became a Shudra in consequence of killing Ids religious teacher’s 
cow.”§ In a note Professor Wilson states that there are different 
versions of the oftenca in different i^urana^^ : • The Vayu,’ says he, was 

hungry, and not only killed but ate the coav’ Tlie Harivaiisha, too, 

states that Prishadhra liaving killed his Guru's cow, became a SluKlra.|| 
^ The obvious purport of this legend and of some that follow,’ remarks 
Professor Wilson, ‘ is to account for the origin of tlie different castes 
from one common ancestor.’ ^ From Kuriisha (another son of Manu) 
sprang tiie KdrushaS of the Kshatriya caste, the protectors of the 

t Bhrfgavata. ui. G, 30, 33. Muir’s Texts i. p. 12. 
§ V. P. iv. 1. V2. II H. V. ix. V. 659. ' 


•* Ib. iii. 23, 2-3. 
t Bhiigavata, ix. 2-9. 
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Northern region, pious and devoted to duty.’* From Dhrish^ (another 
son of Manu) sprang tlio Dharshtaka race of Kshatriyas^ who attained 
Brdhmanhood on earth as the Bhagavata tells us. I Another son, or 
grandson, of Manu, was Nabhaga, who, the Vishpu Piirdna says, ‘was 

the son of Nedishtha, and became a The Bhagavata also 

says that ‘ another Ndbhaga, the son of Dishta, became a Vaishyahy his 
works.’ § The Harivansha declares that two ‘sons of Nablnigarishta, 
who were Vaisffyas^ became Brahmans.’|| In tlie next section of 
the Vishnu Puruna another (?) NAbhuga is thus nientioncd (Wilson, 
]), 358) : ‘ The son of Nabhaga was Nabhaga ; his son was Ambarislia ; 

ill’s sou was Virilpa ; from him sprang Prishaiiashva, and from him Katlii- 
nara.’ On this suliject there is this verse: ‘These persons descended 
from a Ksliatriya stock, and afterwards known as Angirasas, were the 
chief of the Ratlunaras,/ird///;inns possessing also the character of Ksha- 
triyas'^ On this Professor Wilson annotates : ‘ The same verse is 

cited in the Vayu, and affords no instance of a mixture of character, of 
which several similar cases occur* subsequently. Kshatriyas by birth 
became hy profession; and such persons arc usually con- 

sidered as Angirasas as followers or descendants of Angiras, whomay have 
founded a school of warrior-priests. Iliis is the obvious purport of the 
legend of Nahhaga’s assisting the sons of Angiras to complete their 
sacrifice, although the same authority (the Bhagnvata Purana) has 
devised a different explanation. On this subject that authority says : 

‘ Angiras, being solicited for progeny, begot on the wife of the childless 
Ratliinara sons having the sanctity of Brahmans. These persons 
being born of a [Kshatiiya’s] wife, but afterwards known as the sons 
of Angiras, were the chiefs of tlio Rathitaras, Brahmans possessing 

also the character of Kshatriyas.** Among the descendants, in the 

21st generation, of Ikshvaku (the most renowned of the sons of Manu) 
was Harita, son of Yavanashva, grandson of Ambarisha, and great 
grandson of Mandhatri, of whom the Vishnu I’urAna says that from 
him sprang the Angirasa Ilaritas.’ff On this Professor Wilson 
observes (V. P. p. 300, note 3) : “The commentator explains the 
phrase ‘ The Angirasa Brahmans, of wliom the Harita family was 

* V. P, iv. 2-2. t Bhag. ix. 2-17. J V. P. iv. 1-14. 

§ P'-'-c Tx. 2, 2.S, II IJ. V. xi. V. C>ns. t V. P. iv. 2, 2. 

n\v4i ix. (). 2-:{. tt V, P. iv. 3. f). 
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tlic chief.’ The Linga rCads, ^ Harita was the sou of Yuvanashva, 
whose sons were the Haritas; they wore on the part (or followers) of 
Augiras, and were Brahmans with the properties oj Kshatriifas* The 
Vayu has ‘ Harita was the son of Yuvanashva [from whom were] 
many called Haritas ; they were sons of Angiras, and Brahmans with 
tlic properties of Kshatriy as ' may be questioned if the coni- 
])ilers of the Purdnas or their annotators, knew exactly what to make of 
tins and similar phrases. The great-grandfather of Harita... Maii- 
dluitri himself, is the author of a hymn in the Rig~Veda.’”J 

The preceding legends refer to transits in caste in the 
solar dynasty. Similar instances arc found in the J3ha- 
gavata, as in other Puranas, as taking place in the lunar 
dynasty. Indeed the Bhagavata speaks of there having 
been originally only one caste ( Variui), There was for- 
merly only oneVc‘da, only one utterance, the pranava (om) 
the essence of all speech, only one god Narayana, one Agni 
(hre), and (one) Caste. From Paruravas came the triple 
A'edain the beginning of the Trcta age.’’§ This Paru- 
ravas^ a king, is said to have had a contest with the Brah- 
mans, and to have had offspring who became Brahmans 
and even Rishis. The legends respecting this and similar 
matters which have been (bligcntly collected and collated 
by Mr. Muii’ll arc very inconsistent with one anotlier ; 
but they all testify to the fact that of old various persons, 
in consequence of alleged merit or demerit, passed from 
one caste to another. 

But the most important matter to notice in connexion 
with our subject is the unmitigated spirit of Caste, and 
of Brahmanical pre-eminence and domination, which aj)- 
pcars in the Bhagavata. 

* Linga Parana. f Viiyu Puraiia. t Muir’s Texts, i. pp, 45-18, 

§ Bliugavata ix. 11, 18-49. || Muir’b Texitf. i. [>p. 48-58. 
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‘‘ The property of Brahmans is harder of digestion than flaming 
fire, when taken little by little, much more by Kings esteeming them- 
selves god-like. I do not esteem that venom to be poison for which 
there is an antidote. The property of Brahmans is real poison, of 
which there is no antidote in the world. Poison hurts only the eater. 
Fire may be tpienchod by water; but the tiro produced from the flint of 
a Brahman consumes a tribe to its (very) root. 

“ The property of a Bnilirnan acquiml with reluctant consent destroys 
three generations. If taken by force it destroys the ten preceding 
and the ten succeeding generations. The foolish kings who blind by 
royal nealth covet Briiliman ])roperty do not look to hell the destroyer 
of themselves. As many as are the grains of sand wet with tears 
dropping from weeping Brahmans who are liberal givers and with 
families, but deprived of their i>roperties, so many years are kings with 
their relatives who have alienated Br/ihman property cooked in the 
I'wnihhipdhi-hdL He who carries oil Brahman property given by 
himself or given by others is b(?i*n a worm on a dunghill for sixty 
thousand years. Let me not take possession of Briiliman pro])erty by 
seizing which kings have become short-lived, been defeated and 
deprived of their sovereignty, and been bom again. 0 my follow'ers, 
do not hurt a Brahman even though ho may be a delinquent. Bever- 
ence him constantly though be may lie a murderer (glinantam) or 
addicted to much swearing. As I devotedly bow to the Braliimius at 
all times, so do you; whoever does otherwise shall be punislied. 
If Briihmaii ]m)perty lie taken even unwittingly, it thiiists the holder 
of it down to hell as the Brahimin’s cow did to Nriga.”* 

This remains the spirit of caste till the present day. 

6. What passes as the ISdrada Purdna seems quite 
a fragmentary and modern work. Professor H. H. 
Wilson says that it is possibly a compilation of the six- 
teenth or seventeenth centiuy.^’f Its contents are given 
by Professor Aufrccht in his Catalogue of the Postvedic 

* Bhapjavala. X. G4. 1)2-13. This passage, with the exception of a single sbloka, is 
quoted in the Calcutta llcvicw for 1><56. Keprmted aiticle, pp. 20, 2r. 

t V\ dson’y V. P, p. xxxiii. 
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Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library.* It appears from 
them that it does not call for examination on the subject 
of Caste. 

7. In the curious conversations of the Murkandeya 
Purdna^ several Caste notices occur ; but generally 
speaking there is nothing peculiar in them. 

The proserviition of one’s own tnitlifulness (^svtsatijaparipdlanaui) is 
(loclarcd to bo the brahmanhood {hrdhmanatvam) of tJic Bnihinans 
(V'ipi'a).t 

A bird (fonnerly and still a learned sat^c) ^Yhen discoursing of 
transmigration, alludes to its birth at dilferent jxndods, as a Bi'ahinan, 
Ksliatriya, Vaishyn, and Slnldra, as well a nf)rni, brute, and bird.J 
In a conversation between a father and a son, the precocious youth thus 
traces the course of transmigration uj)wards — a worm, a chrysalis, a 
buttorlly, a beast, a fly, an elephant, a tree, a cow, a horse, a humped- 
back accursed man, a dwarf, a Chandnla, a Pukkasha, a Shiidra, 
a Vaishya, a King, and possibly a Bniliman, the highest species of 
mundane being. § 

In a reported conversation between Vishviimiti'a and the king 
Ilarishchaiidra, the sago is reproS(nited as saying, that “ unfulfilled 
promises to Brahmans are nK»st debtrneti\e.”j| in a dispute hetween 
Vishvamitra and Vasishtha, Brahma bays: ‘‘The Brahma-power is 
transceiidant.” 

Tlie importance of Caste-observances is thus set forth : — “ A man 
obtains ultimate perfection {SiddJii) from tlio duties of his own 
caste. He does not, if fallen, but goes to hell on death for doing what 
is forbidden.”^ A Brahman ilischarging his duties is said to go to the 
abode of Brahma {Prajdpati) ; a Ksliatriya, to that of Indra ; a 
Yais]iya,to that of the Maruts; and a IShudra to that of tlie Gaiulliarvas.** 

Lists of peoples and countries witliin the Bharatakhaiula, or India, 

* Cat. Cod, Man. Sans. pp. 8-9. 

t Markandeya Puriina, i. u, 47. Itcv. Krishna Mohan’s Banaijoa’s. cd. p. 18. 

X M. P. x‘. 20-21, p. 75. ’ § M. P. i. 10, 86-90. 

11 M. P. i. 7. 38. p. 38. M. P. 1.9.29. p. 72. For a bummary of these legoiulary 
dibcussioii.s, sec Muir's Texts, vul, i. i)p. 85-91. 

^ M. P. ii. 28-9. p. 180. 


** M, P, lii, 19. 77-8, p. 281. 
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similar to those of the Ramtiyaiia and the Dig-Vijaya of Arjima in the 
Mahubhdrata,* are given. They are somewhat confused in their 
arrangement, and do not sufficiently distinguish between more ancient 
and more modern divisions and enumerations ; but geographically and 
ethnologically they are still of some use. When I finally review the 
Indian castes and tribes as they now exist, a few of them may come 
under notice, f 

8. The Agni Parana notices the Castes, including 
those of the Anuloma and Pratiloma, but only in a 
general way.J 

In the Bhavi^hja Parana^ as mentioned by Professor 
11. n. Wilson, there is some curious matter (in the last 
chapters,) relating to the Magas^ silent worshi])pers of 
the sun, from Shakadvipa, as if the compiler had adopted 
the Persian term Magh^ lyid connected it with the fir(‘- 
worshippers of India.”§ This matter has been extract- 
ed by Professor Aufrccht.|| The Brtihmans, it tells us, are 
in the country of the Shiikas called Magas ; the Ksha- 
triyas, Magasas; the Vaishyas, Mdnasas; and the 
Shiidras, Mandagas, There are no mixed castes con- 
nected vath them. It has been the object of the writer 
to sup]3ort the practice of the Hindu solar worship by 
that of Persia, without imposing a geographical limit to 
the Hindu worship. In other portions of this Purana 
the duties of the four primitive Castes are laid down 
much as in the Law Books. ^ It extends the institution 
of Caste even to serpents, among which arc 15rahmans, 
Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shiidras, — the serpentine Brah- 

* See before pp. 218-10, 22G-28, 240, 24G-50, 2C0-62, 2GG. 

t M. P. iv. 75, 32-G4, pp. 322-24. 

J Agui Pur4na, adh. 14G. fol. 141 of MS. of Dr. Bluiu Dajf. 

§ Wilson’s V. P. p. xi. || Cat. Cod. Man. Sans. p. 33. 

t LL..visliya Purana, Dr. Bliaii Daji’s MS.^ fol. 76. 
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mans maintaining their superiority, being either white or 
tawny, the Kshatriyas red or yellow, the Vaishyas 
black or like the breast of a crow, and the Shiidras like 
a snake.* In one portion it represents Brahma as protest- 
ing against the idea of caste being founded on mere birth. 
Its reasonings on this subject are somewhat similar to 
those of Ashva Ghosha the Buddhist. Brahmanhood it 
attributes to tapa and the mnshdras. Parashara, it 
says, ^vas born of a female Shvapaka (dog-eater), Vyasa, 
of a fisherman’s daughter ; Rishishringa, of an antelope ; 
Mandavya, of a female frog ; Vashishtha, of a courtesan; 
Kanada, of an uliika (an owl); Mandapala, of abuffalo.f 

9. In the portions of the Bliaimhyottara Purdna 
which I have seen, there is nothing worth extraction in 
this place. This work appears to be undetermined in 
its size, apocryphal additions to it being current in 
various parts of India. 

10. T\iq Brahma- Vaivartta Purdna^ which consists of 
the Brahma, Prakriti, Ganesha, and Krishna Khandas, 
has some caste notices which require attention. 

In the account given in it of creation, we find the 
usual statement of the origin of the four principal castes. 
To mixed intercourse with one another, the Vamiasan- 
haras, or those of mixed caste are (fictionally) attri- 
buted. The Gopa (cowherd), Barber, Bhilla^ Modaha^ 
Kuharas^ Tdmbulas^ and the Vanihjdtayah (mercantile 
classes) are declared to be ‘‘ pure Shiidras.”J The 
* Bhavi^hya Parana, Dr. Bhdii Daji’s MS. fol. G7. 
t Bhavishya Purdna, Kalpa. ix. fol. 73. of MS. 
t But the Bhilla is in tho Smriii of Yama ( Autlior’s MS. p. 4) 
reckoned one of tlio Antyaja (or one of tho classes exterior by birth). 
Sec passage quoted in DoldsliickePs great Dictionary, under Antyaja. 
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following table, formed from what follows, gives the 
alleged origin of the mixed classes : — 


Caste. 

Father. 

Mother, 

Explanations. 

Karana 

.. Vaishya 

.. Shudra 

... Kiiyastha. 

Ambashta 

. Vaishya 

.. Shudra 

... Physician. 

MalAkiri 

. Vishvakarma 

. Shildra 

... (iardencr. 

Karmakdra 

. Vishvakarma 

. Shiidra 

... Artisan-Blacksmith. 

Shankhdknra 

. Vishvakarma 

.. Shiidra 

... Shell-dresser. 

Kuvindaka 

. Vishvakarma 

.. Shiidra 

... Weaver. 

Kumbhakara 

. Vishvakarma 

. Shiidra 

.. Potter, 

Kansakdra 

. Vishvakarma 

, Sluitba 

... Brazier, 

Sutrakdra 

. "Vishvakarma 

. Shiidra 

... (.^arpeiiter.* * * § 

Chitrakdra 

. Vishvakarma 

. Shiidra 

... Pu intent 

.Svarnakara 

. Vishvakarma 

. Sluidra 

.. (Told.smith.J 

Attalikdkdra 

. Chiirakdra 

Shiidra liarlot 

... Arcliitect§ 

Kotika 

. Alialiktdvaia 

. Kumbha kdra 

. House-builder. 

TailakiCra 

Kumbhakaia 

. Kotaka 

... Oilman. 

Tfvara 

. Kshatriya 

. Rujaputra 

... Fisherman. 

Mata and Da^^yu 

. Dhfvara 

. Tnilakiira 


Malla 

. Nahi • 

. Dhivaia 

... Wrestler. 

Kola 

Nat a 

.. Dhivara 

... Jungle-tribe. 

Matara 

Nat a 

. Dhivara 


BIiaja(or Bhandn) 

. NaU 

. Dbivaia 


Kalandara 

. Nata 

Dhivara 


Chandala 

. Sliildia 

.. Ih’dhman 


Charmakara 

. Dliivara 

. Chdndida 

... Dresser-of -skins. 

Mansacheili 

. Chdndala 

.. Charmakiira 

. . Fleslier. 

Kocha 

. Dlnvara 

. Hlansachcdi 


Kdnd^ra 

. Kaivartta 

. Kociia 


Hadi, or Dima 

. Nata 

( 'hiindiila 

.. Sweeper. 

Vanacharas 

,, Clidudala 

, lladi 

... Dwellers in the nilds. 

Gangaputi a 

. Nata 

Tivara 

... Sons of the Gaiige.s. 

Yogi ^ 

. Vcshadlnln 

(Jangapiitia 


Shimcli 

Vaishya 

. Tiwar 


Paundraka 

Vaish) a 

. Sliiijii^i 


Riljaputra 

. Kshatriya 

.. Karana 


A'gari 

. Karana 

. RiCjaputra 

... Maker of Salt. 

Kaivartta 

. Kshati iya 

.. Vaishya 

... Fisherman, 


* The Sdtraktfra, literally “ a maker of string,” or " a worker by string,” (in Mardthf 
Sutdr), gets his dosignation probably cither from sometimes Joining planks by string, or from 
his using a string in planning or measuring. Inthe text he is said to have become degraded 
(from his position as a pure Shiidra) by the curse of a Brtlhman (for refusing wood for a 
sacrifice). 

t Also said to be degraded by the curse of a Brdhraan (for his caricatures). 

X P to Ik! degraded for stealing Brahmaulcal gold. 

§ Degraded for his parentage. 
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Ca9te, 

Falh^n 


EotpUmaHon*. 

VyiCdha 

... Kshatiiya 

.. Sarvaavi 

... Hunter. 

Saptaputraka 

... Tfvara 

. Shun4^ 

... Of Seven-Sona. 

Krfdara 

... Rishi 

.. Brahmant 

... From-a-bad-womb.* 

V^gatita 

... Ksiiatriya 

.. Vaishya 

... Forbidden -by-the- 
V-ice.t 

Ml(fchha 

... Kshatriya 

.. Sliiidra 

... Tribe so caUed.J 

Jola 

... Ml(fchha 

.. Kuvinda 

.. Weaver? 

Shari^ka 

... Jola 

.. Kuvinda 


Vaidya 

... Ashvani Kumara 

.. Vipra 

... Mantrarphysician. 

VyiClagr^W 

... Vaidya 

.. Shudra 

... Serpent-seizer, 

Raj aka 

... Dhi'vara 

.. Tivam 

... Washerman* 

Kdpilli 

... Tivar 

.. R.'ijaka 

... Coarse-weaver ? 

Sarvasvi 

... Ndpita 

.. Gopa 



For purposes of comparison this list is interesting. 
It varies considerably from the lists of Manu,§ that 
presented to the British Government by the Puna Brah- 
mans, |j that given by Colebrooke in the fifth volume of 
the Asiatic Researches, and that found in the Jati-Viv6ka, 
none of which altogether agree with one another, thud 
tending to establish the fictional character of the Caste 
arrangements, especially of those connected with what 
have been called the Mixed Classes. 

11. The Skanda Fur ana seems merely a collection 
of Mahatmyas, Khanglas, and Sanhitas, in praise of 
sacred places, and in embodiment of local legends espe- 
cially connected with the god Shiva. I have already 
mad^ some quotations from its Kashi Khanda (devoted 
to the glorification of Bandras) in illustration of the Brah- 
man view of Buddhism ; and from its Sahy^dri Khanda 

* Begotten on the first of the days forbidden according to the course of nature. 

t Begotten without the consent of the mother. 

X It would appear that the authors of this PurUna had had a tasting of the Muhammadan 
power before this entrance was made in it. In the text the Ml^nchhas are spoken of aa 
having unbored ears, and being fearless, invincible in fight, and without A'chdra^ 
Shaucha, or Dharma, They are said to have been begotten on a forbidden d#. 

§ See before pp. 54, et seq. 1| See before pp. 65,^ et seq. 

5G 
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(devoted to the West of Indm), from which I shall have 
again occasion to draw when reviewing the Hindu Castes 
as they now exist. 

12. In the Vardha Parana^ the decline of Dharma^ 
or Religion, in the four Yugas is referred to. In the 
first age it was of four feet in stature ; in the second, of 
three ; in the third, of two ; and in the fourth, of one. The 
proportion of religion in the Br^ihman is as six ; in the 
Kshatriya, as three; in the Vaishya, as two; and in the 
Shiidra, as one.* I have not been able to find a complete 
copy of the Vaniha Parana in Bombay. It would 
appear from the contents given of it by Professor 
Aufrecht, that it is not unfavorable to the initiation of 
even Shiidras.f But the ftiantras used by Shiidras can- 
not be those of the V6das. 

13. The Linga Purana^ which is tlie most important 
of those written for the glorification of the god Shiva, 
contains some express information about the institutions 
of Caste as it is regarded by the Shaiva and Smdrta 
Sectaries. 

The rules which it prescribes for ablutions, sippings of water, etc. 
correspond with tliose of the Sinritis, the names of Rudra and Shiva 
finding in the ceremonies a special place.J 

The ceremonies of the three Sandhyds (at mom, noon and eve) and 
of the five Mahdyajnas (great sacrifices — to Brahm^, the gods, men, 
disembodied spirits, and the pitris) are enjoined on all the Dvijas. 

In the Satyayuga, there was no distinction of caste, which com- 
menced during the Treta, when the dshramas were also instituted. § 

* Vardha Purdoa, xvi. 6-7. MS. of the late Rev. R. Nesbit, p. 21. 

f CatA^43od. Manuscript. Bod. p. 59, 

t Linga Puj^na I. Putvilrdha, 25. 


§ Linga Partna i. 26. 
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I?l tbe Naga, Soma, Gandharva, and yarmia regiouH of the Jambu 
dvipa, Mlenchhas and Pulindas are to be found; on the eastern 
regions, the Kratas,^ on the Western, the Yavanas ; and in the inte- 
rior, Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shddras. There are no 
castes in other dvipas-f ^ 

From the mouth of Findki ( Shiva, so denominated from his bow 
pindka)^ proceeded the BrAhmans and BrahmA; from his arms, India, 
Upendra, and the Kshatriyas ; from his thighs the Vaishyas ; and from 
his feet the Shudras.J Though the origin of the Brahman, and of 
even BralimA himself, is here changed, the Brahmanical pre-eminence 
still continues. The Shiva Mandala Pujd (the worship, in a lotus- 
figured enclosure of a cubit in diameter, — of a betel-nut as an emblem 
of Shiva) is to be performed by Brahmans and Kshatrij?as, and not by 
Vaishyas, Shudras, and women, or through the instrumentality of 
BrAhmans.§ 

14. In the Vdmana Parana, it is said that other 
Brahmans and BrAhmanis, even though under the defile- 
ment of the Sdtika, are not to cat with Chandalas and 
other low castes. || 

15. The MaUya Parana^ wliicli consists both of 
Vaishnava and Shaiva material, has less connection with 
our subject than might have been expected. 

In treating of the manes, it informs us that the muriasa pitris, the 
sons of Vasishtha, are worshipped by the Brilimans; that the Havish- 
manta pitris, in the region of Martanda (the Sun), ihe sons of Angiras, 
of whom YashodA was sprung, are worshipped by the Kshatriyas ; that 
the Susvadha pitris of the KuuiAdugha loka are worshipped by the 
Vaishyas. It is difficult to sec the reason of these imaginary distinc- 
tions except in the desire to elevate the BrAlmianical favorite Vasishthal 

• On the position of the Pulindas and the KirtCtas, according’ to the Hindu literature, 
see the instructive Preface of Dr. FiuEdward Hall to bis edition of tlie Vdsavadatta, 
pp. 32-84. Dr. H. has happily undertaken to edit the new edition of Wilson’s Vishnu 
Parana, the first volume of which has just reached India. 

t Linga Pujrana i. 62. Compare this with what is said above p. 438. 

t Linga Puripa i. 75. 9-10. ' § Linga Purina ii. 20. 1-2. 

II Vamana Puraoa, Adh. xiv. 79. Dr. Bhau DAji's M8. fol. 29. 
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The following story of the killing and eating of a cowy to which I 
have referred in my First Exposure of Hinduism, is. curious. How 
did Kaushika’s sons obtain the supreme union (yogarmitamam) ? 
In five births how did they obtain freedom from works ? Sdta said : 
There was a holy Hishi in the Kuruksh4tra named Kaushika. Know the 
names and works of his sons — Svasripa, Krodhana, Hinsra, Pishuna, 
Kavi, VAgdushta, and Pitrivartf. They were the disciples of Garga. 
So great a famine and drought occurred that all the people became 
terrified. By the orders of Garga, these ascetics went into a forest 
to feed his milch cow. Let us (said they) kill the tawny cow ; (for) 
we are in anguish from hunger. While they were thinking of this 
sinful work, the youngest son said, if it be necessary to kill her, then 
accomplish it in the form of a Bhrdddha. If we accomplish it in the 
form of a Shraddha she will certainly save us from the sin (of killing 
her). All agreed to the plan of Pitrivarti tlie youngest (son). He, 
thus pleased, devoted the cow to the Shrdddha, and having put two 
of his brothers in the place of the gods, and three in the place of 
ancestors, one being a guest, he himself became the performer of the 
Shr^dtUia, and by means of the mantras, and the remembrance of 
his ancestors, he performed the 8hrdddha. Some one (of them) then 
went and said to the Guru, The cow has been killed by a tiger. The 
seven ascetics, through the power of the Vedic Mantras, escaped the 
fearful cftccts of tins cruel deed. After they became the victims of 
time, they w^erc born in the country of Dasbdrna. The remembrance 
of their caste remained with tliern, because they had acted in recogni- 
tion of their Ancestors. Though the affair was a ckiel one, it was 
done in the form of a Shraddha, They were born in the family of a 
cruel hunter. Though this was the case, they yielded their life before 
Nflakdntha (Shiva), and by their regard for their ancestors retained 
their knowdedge and their position as Vairagis . L\ con8e(tuence of having 
fasted and observed the rites established for a tirtha, the seven Yogis 
became Chakra vakas (Brdhmaiji geese) on the Mdnasa (lake). Hear, 
great Bishis, their names and their karmma (as Chakravukaa). (Their 
nances are) SumauA, Kumami, Buddha, ChidradarsW, Sun4traka, 
Anetra, Anshumdna; they practised the Yoga. Three of them became 
breakers wi the Yoga, of little mind.” The story goes on to say that 
Pitrivarti^ was bora a Rdjd of the Panchdla; and that the other three 
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brother®, who had not broken the became his ministers. Pitp- 

yarti was married to Santiti, the daugJjitifr of Pevala. Pitrivarti is 
afterwards represented as taking up the latter part of the story more 
in detail, and informing Rishik^sha (Vishnu} in a dream that the 
devotees were at first Vipramukhydh ^Brifhiaans) ; thoA hunters, deers, 
chakravdkas, pure men, when those who had broken the Yoga joined 
the RAja as brothers penitent (for the slaughter of the cow) and then 
became observers of the Yoga, by which they obtained liberation, the 
effects of the Shraddha thus remaining.* This story is constantly 
drawn on by the BrAhraans, at the celebration of ShrAddhas. 

Before leaving this Pur6.na it may be mentioned that 
it contains the tradition of a flood which we have al^ 
ready found in the Br^hmanaSjf though Avith variations.J 

16. In the second and third chapters of the first 
part of the Kurma Piirdm^ there is the common account 
of the four primitive castes, and of the four A'shramas.§: 

17. The Garuda Ptinhia^ such as it is now found 
to be (probably mere extracts from a larger work), and 
reporting alleged conversations between Vishnu and his 
conveyancer, is much used for popular instruction in the 
West of India. It is generally employed in connexion 
with the occurrence of serious disease and of death. It 
treats principally of the duties of the sick, of the world 
of Yama, the god of death, of the torments of the diflfer- 
ent hells, and of funeral ceremonies and shraddhas. 
The portions of it which refer to these subjects have 

♦ TMatsyft' Purina, Adh. xix. to xx; fol of MS. of B. B. R. As. Soc. 24-2G. 
Comparo this with the Garuda Purdua, Bombay edit. xiv. 17-18. 

t See before, p. 167. 

t Matsya Purdpa, Adh. i-ii. Of these chapters a rough translation 
is given in the Oriental Christian Spectatorj vol. ii. pp. 287 8 ; 412-14. 

§- Kurmd Pi 4 *d^a, fol. 6-7 of Dr. Bhuu Ddji’s MS. 
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lately been lithographed in Bombay. The matters 
relating to caste which it notices are the following: — 

The party making a promise of giving anything to a Brdhmaii 
which lie docs not fulfil, or who calls him to get something which he 
does not impart, is consigned to the river Vaitarani (of hell).* The 
Brahman who sells juices who becomes the keeper of a 

vrishali, who kills animals without the sacrifices prescribed in the 
Vedas, who falls from the work of the Brahma and eats flesh or 
drinks spirits, who is of a furious disposition, who does not study the 
commands of the Shastras; the Shudra who reads the Vedas, who 
drinks the milk of a tav ny cow,t who wears the Bnihmanical thread, 
who is the keeper of a Brahmani, who lusts for the wife of a Kshatriya, 
who carries off the wife of any other person, w ho lias desires for his 
own daughter, and who reproaches a pure w^oman ; and those who do 
what is forbidden, and who do not w'liat is conimandetl, fall into 
Vaitarani. I The Brahman who seats a Dasi on his couch goes to hell; 
and who raises offspring from a Shiidra woman falls from Brahmanism. 
Such a wicked Brahman is not w^orthy of salutation. They who do 
not worship Shiva, Shiva (his wife), llari (Vishiju), Surya, Ganesha,§ 
and a Sadguru, go to hell. They who do not perform piijfi (material 
worship) undoubtedly go to bell. They who do not forbid the quar- 
rels of Brahmans and the lighting of cows, but excite them, go to hell... 
They who make weapons, and bow's and arrow's, and who sell them go 
to hell. Vaishyas who sell skins, and women who sell hair, and 

those who sell poison, go to hell They who do not give cooked 

food to a mendicant Brahman coming to their house, go to hell.|| The 
slayer of a Brahman becomes (.n bed) possessed of the disease of 
consumption ; the killer of a cow becomes hump-backed ; the killer 
of a daughter becomes a leper. When these persons get another birth, 

♦ Garuda Piininji, IV. 17. Honihaj K(f. 

t Tavmy cows are to bo given to Praliinans. Gar. Pur. viii. 00. 

J Gar. Pur. iv. 20-2J. 

§ These are the gods of the Panchdyatanu (pentad) as e.g. found in the new temple 
near Breach Candy,” (olmi Bunij Khinda, the Pas.s of the Tower) in the Island 
of Bombay. 

II Gar. Pur., iv. aG-4I. 
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(after undergoing their punishments in hell), they become Chundulas. 
The killers of women and of a foetus become diseased in hell, and are 
next bom as Pulindas. He who has intercourse with forbidden 
women, becomes a eunuch, and he (who has intt'rcourse) with the 
wife of his guru, gets a bad skin. He who eats flesh a bloody- 
looking skin ; the drinker of spirits gets black teeth. The Brdliraan 

who cats things not to be ate, gets a huge belly* The Brahman who 

forgets the Gayatri, and who does not perform Sandhya, and who with 
a bad disposition within, appears good without, becomes a Baka (small 
white heron). f Giving gifts (of land) to a Bnihman has the merit of 
giving a thousand cows; and he who takes the (landed) property of a 
Brahman, becomes a monkey (in a future birth). J 

The setting of bulls loose, for religious consecration, for which the 
high technical term of vrishahhotsarga has been devised, is to be 
regulated in its own way by the different castes. The bull thus given 
by a Brahman must be of qualitie.s rarely occurring (and consequently 
rarely requiring from him the gift) — ot red eyes, neck, horns, and hoofs, 
and with a white belly and black back; that given by a Kshatriya 
should be sleeky, and of a red colour; tliat by a Vaishya, of a yellow 
colour ; and that by a 8liudra, of a black colour. 5 

The Siital'a (period of impurity from birth or death) is limited to 
ten days for all sorts of persons, in the Kali Yuga.H 

The Brahmans, Yai'^bjas, and Shudras, etc., who do not perform 
funeral ceremonies (pretakriijdy)^ arc like Chundulas.^1 

17. What has been said by Pi:ofcssor H. H. Wilson 
about the Brahndndd Purdna is coi’rect. The first 
portion of it, as stated by him, is taken from the V^yu. 
The second (Uttara KImoda), as he supposed, is found 
in the Dakhan, a copy of it belonging to Dr. Bhau D4ji 

1) Gar. Pur. v. 3-5. 

t Gar. Pur, v. 18. In verses 37-41, we have an account of the imligcstibility of 
Brdhraans’ property, similar to what has been already cpioted from the Bh^avat^ 
(p. 436, above). 

X Gar. Pur. v. 48. § Gar. Pur. xii, 22-28. 

II Gar. Pur. xiii. 19. Compare this with p. 378, above. 

^ Gar. Pur. .wii. 4. 
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being now before me. To this unsatisfactory work 
there arc appended a great many extravagant and lying 
Malidtmyas of so-called sacred places, etc. In the 
Uttara Khanda now mentioned, there is a list of the 
eighteen Purdnas, among which the name of the Devi- 
bhdgavata appears as the fifteenth.* 

The merit of the feeding of Brdhmans (even of 
thousands at a time) and the employing of them for 
various services in connexion with diseases and propiti- 
ations, etc., is distinctly set forth in it as in other works.f 
In a dialogue about a sacrifice, attributed to Agasti and 
another speaker, various modern personages are referred 
toby name,asKdmanandaand Shankanichdrya ! TheKar- 
hd|;akaor Karhafia Brahtnans (whom we shall soon have 
occasion to notice) are denounced in it as produced from 
the bones of camels, and said to be accursed in their 
origin and practices. J It is ])robably the production 
of some of the Deshashtha Brdhmans, whose antipathy 
to the Karhddas is well known. 

19. The Vdyu Purdna^ which in the Puranika lists 
is often substituted for the Sliira^ is considered, and 
probably correctly so, by Professor II. JI. Wilson, to be 
the oldest work of its class. He had seen only its first 
half. 

It is said in it that Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shudras, 
existed in tlie Treta Ynga, without the distinctions of honour of the 
later times. Tlie Kshatriyas arc said to have got their name from 
trana, preservation ; and the Shudras to have been brought to their 
present state from their residing near burning-grounds, and from their 

* Brahm^nda Piinina (Uttara Khiinda), Adh. xi. 

f Brahm^nda Pur. Adh. iv. J Brahmanda Pur. Adh. xi. 
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deficient heroism. The duties of the four castes are stated in the 
usual way. The sthdna (resting place) of the Brahmans is said to he 
Prajdpati \ of the Kshatrujas, ladra; of the Vaishyas, Marut ; and of 
the Shiidras^ the Gandharvas.* Defilements are treated ->f much as in 
the Law Books. ‘f 

The examination of the Piiranas with a view to the ob- 
jects of this work has convinced me that, as already hinted, 
the Law Books (to which the Puranas not unfrequently 
refer by name) are still considered the great authorities on 
the subject of Caste ; though doubtless, in many instances 
(the most important of which we may yet have an oppor- 
tunity of noticing), a usage in many parts of India has been 
gradually established, — especially by pivmncial prejudice, 
by the spread of sectarianism, by foreign conquest, and 
by national deterioration on the one hand, and progress 
on the other, — which is not altogether consistent Avith 
their teachings. 

As the PurAnas arc the latest works recognized as of 
an authoritative eliaraeter ])y the Hindus, I do not think 
it necessary for the objects of this work to refer here 
specially to the Upapuranas, Taiitras, and Mystical and 
Sectarial works in the hands of sections of the people. 
The gleanings on the subject of Caste, which can be 
made from them, are neither numerous nor important. 
I proceed to the consideration of Caste as it now exists 
in the Indian life, taking such a general review as I find 
practicable, of the Castes and Tribes as they are now 
presented to our view throughout the wide extent of 
the Indian territories. It will be seen from our survey 
of them, that they are both numerous and diversified, 

* Vrfyu Purina, Adh. viii. fol. 21 of Dr. Bhau Daji’s MS. f P>. Adh. xviu. 
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and in many instances irreconcilably hostile to one 
another; and that, in the view of their actual state, to 
speak of an “ Indian community is almost an impro- 
priety of speech. This remark is made with the full 
admission of the fact that a common understanding exists 
among large portions of the people of India about the 
subordination of the more common castes, and about the 
social and religious rank which their members, — indepen- 
dent of power, wealth, and employment, — still occupy. 
To what is called the Confusion of Castes,"’ the natives 
constantly appeal as a proof of the advance of the Kali 
Yuga. Their views of this matter they are not able to 
reconcile with tluj pal[)able growth of India in general 
enlightenment, and in ])hysical and meclianical resources ; 
and with the good order and peace generally prevailing 
throughout its extensive provinces. 


END OE VOJUME FDRST. 
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PART SECOND. -WHAT THE CASTES ARE. 

As Caste is decidedly an A'ryan institution, I begin 
this Review of the Indian Castes and Classes as they 
now exist with those of highest ])osition in the country, 
intending to descend to those of lowest status, but en- 
deavouring, as I proceed, toirnjn-ove the arrangement fol- 
lowed in the native lists as well as gixiatl}^ to ex[)and them. 

1.;™Ti1E RliAII^[ANl('AL OK PkIESTLY CaSTE||||^ , 
The A'ryas, like all other peoples, had doubtless meir 
priests from very early times. Though office with these 
priests came, in the course of ages, to be generally heredi- 
taiy, sufficient evidence has been adduced, in the preceding 
pages, to lead us to infer that in the first instance, at least, 
their priesthood was acknowhalged rather as a ])rofes- 
sion than a caste. Sacrifice was a rite with the Ahyas 
from the most remote times, even according to the 
earliest indications of the \ edas, though at first it had 
not the magical and com})licatc(l implications which after- 
wards appeared, and on which a flood of light has just 
been cast by Dr. Martin llaug, in his valuable Translation 
of the Aitareya RrAhmana, in his able introduction pre- 
fixed to it, and in his interesting jiotes and illustrations 
subjoined to its several pages.* This rite was the main 
* The object of the Indian offerings and sacrifices is thus ingeniously 
exhibited by Dr. Haug : — Translating the word ridhiuvanti by “ they 
make prosperous,” he adds : “ At the first glance it might appear some- 
what curious, how men should make the gods prosperous by sacrificial 
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business of these priests, who at first might, or might not, 
be included among the Rishis or Kavis by whom the 
ordinary and sacrificial hymns, which are still to be found 
in the Vedic collections, were conn)osed. It was in co^^ 
offerings. But if one takes into consideration that the Vedas, and 
particularly the sacrificial rites inculcated in them, presuppose a mutual 
relationship between men and gods, one depending on the support 
of the other, the expression will no longer seem strange. Men must 
present offerings to the gods to increase the power and strength of their 
divine protectors. They must, for instance, inebriate Indra with Soma„ 
thathe might gather strength forconquering the demons.” (Hang’s Ait. 
Brah. ii. p. 4.) “ The Soma ceremony is the holiest rite in the whole 

Brahmanical service, just as the Homa ceremony of the Parsi priests 
is regarded by them as the most sacred performance. . . . Even 

th^animal sacrifice must precede the solemn Soma festival ; for it is 
of’njj^or importance.” “ The animal sacrifice is vicarious. Being thus 
received among the gods, the sacriti(*.er is deemed worthy to enjoy the 
divine beverage, the Soma, and participate in the heavenly king, who 
is Soma. The drinking of the Soma juice makes him a new man.” 
(lb. i. p. GO.) “ The sacrifice [as exhibited in the Aitaveya Brahmana] 
i» regarded as the means of obtaining power over this and the other 
world, over visible as well as invisible beings, animate as well as inani- 
mate creafiires. (He) who knows its proper application, and has it j^uly 
performed, is in fact looked upon as the real master of the world.” “ The 
creation of the world was even regarded as the fruit of a sacrifice perform- 
ed by the Supreme Being,” [or of the Supreme Being sacrificed]. The 
Yajna exists as an invisible thing at all times ; it is like the latent power 
of electricity in an electrifying machine.” If the form is vitiated the 
whole sacrifice is lost. Mistakes being, on account of the so extremely 
complicated ritu'd, unavoidable, the sacrificial being [the sacrifice per- 
sonified and reaching from earth to heaven] was to be attended by a 
j)hysician in the person of the Brahma priest. Each mistake must bo 
made good by n prdynahehitta, i. e. penance, or propitiatory offering.” 

The sacred words pronounced by the Hotar effect by dint of the innate 
po^er of Vich [vox] the spiritual birth of the sacrificcr, form his body, 
raise him up to heaven, connect him with the prototypes of those things 
which he wishes to obtain (such as children, cattle, &c.), and make 
him attain to his full life- term, which is a hundred years; but 
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ncxion with sacrifice that the first distinctions among the 
Brahmans appeared. 

Many of the Siiktas of the Vediis were doubtless ori- 
gpally composed for the simple purpose of praise ; but 
not a few of them were also composed for sacrificfal 
and sacramental purposes. It is in those of the latter 
class (which are often inserted in the Vedic collection 
without reference to chronological order) that priestly 
distinctions are first noticed. In the very first hymn 
of the Rig- Veda, Agrii is addressed as the purohita 
(antistes or directing pri(ist) of the sacrifice, and as 
a Ritiuj and llotri. The Hotd^ Adlivariju^ A'vaja^ 
AgninnnJha^ (irdvagrabhay ShavMd^ and Suvipra^ are 
mentioned in a Sukta evidently intended for a horse- 
sacrifice.* The BnihmcU^ or Brdhnanas^ with other func- 

they are at the same time a weapon by means of which the sacri- 
ficer’s enemies, or he himself (if the Hotar have any evil designs against 
him) can be killed, and all evil conse(piences of sin (this is termed 
papman) be destroyed.” (Ib. pp. 73-75.) ‘‘ Every one who wished fo 

pej^orm a sacrifice as the only means for obtaining the favour of tlie gods, 
wai^entircly given up to the hands of the Hotri priests, who could do 
with him what they pleased.” (Ib. p. 71.) Sacrifice among the ancient 
Indians, it is abundantly apparent, soon degenerated into a complicated 
system of extravagant magical incantations, associated with the drinking 
of the Soma. 

* Kig-Veda, i. 162-4. The JTota^ or llotri corresponded with 
the Parsi Zaota or Zaotar, the reciter of the sacrificial song or prayer ; 
and the with the Parsi liathwi^ who was in charge of the 

feeding of the sacrificial flame. Adhvaryu etymologically means an 
‘‘ unrestricted person” (or privileged one as to sacrifice). Dr. Golds- 
tiicker gives substantially this idea of it in his Dictionary, one de- 
sirous of having a sacrifice instituted for one’s self.” (Diet, sub voce.) 
The Amya or Avaydj^ Dr. Haug, following 84yana, etc., (Ail. Brah. 
vol. i. p. 13) makes the correspondent of the afterwards appointed 
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tional priests, are referred to in other passages, two of which 
I have already quoted.* The first of these passages, Pro- 
fessor Wilson translates, The JSrdfAmanas raise thee aloft 
like a bambu pole but, as I have hinted in a note, the 
agents here are in the original denominated Brahrnds and 
not BrahmaTias, though Sayana identifies them (probably 
correctly) in this instance. In a Siikta following that now 
referred to, Indra is invited to drink the Soma after Ritu 
from the Brahman’s wealth (interpreted as his precious 
vessel),! the Brahman here being supposed by Say ana J 
to be the Bnihmandchchlians% afterwards known as one 
of the official sacrificial [)riests. In an often-quoted pas- 
sage, Indra is spoken of as recovering the stolen cows for 
the Brahma {Brahnane^ fourth case of Brahma), the 
word Brahma bcung probably used as equivalent to 
Brdhmana now beconiing the general designation of a 
priest. The functions of eight kinds of officiating priests 
are ascribed to A gni — those of the llotri^ Potri^ 
Neshtri^Agnidhra^ Prashdshtri^ Adhvaryxt^ q.\\A Brahma.^ 
Here the Brahrnd (the director of the Brahma.) evident- 
ly corresponds with the Sum'pra mentioned above. The 
Brahma was the superintendent of the sacrificial rites, as 

Pratiprastlmiar., the assistant of the Adhvaryu. Agnimindha was the 
“ fire-kiridler,” (probably by frictio*^). The Grdvagrdhha, the “beater 
of the stone,” to express the Soma juice, the correspondent of the later 
Grdvastut, The tShanstdr (from Shans to praise) sometimes called 
prashdstar (Zend Frashastar) was probably a eulogist, interposing 
laudatory songs. The Suvipra (a good or accomplished Vipra) was the 
superintendent of the ceremony, guarding against errors. See Author’s 
work on the Parsi Religion, p. 22fi, and especially Haug’s Ait. BrAh. 
voh 1 pp. 15-17. 

See above p. 102. f Rig- Veda, i. m. 15. 5. 

J Rig-Veda i. m. 101-5. See on this Sdya^a (Muller, i. p. 806.) 

§ Rig-Veda ii. m. 1. 2. See also x. 91. 10. 
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far as the sacred ceremonial was concerned. The rich 
which comes after that in which Agni is spoken of as Brah- 
ma is as follows: — “Thou, Agni, art Indra the showerer 
of (bounties) on the good; thou art the adorable Vishnu 
the hymned of many; thou Brahmanaspati^ (lord of 
prayer) art Brahmd, the possessor of riches. Brahma- 
naspati is onwards (distinct from Agni?) invoked as 
JyeHhtJiardjam (in the second case) hrahmandm^^ the 
best lord of prayers or mantras.f The w^iVutBrahmanas ap- 
pears as that of a class of priests saluting the rainy season 
of the year as the frogs salute Parj any a (rain personi- 
fied).! Brdhrnanas are once mentioned in connexion 
with religious services especially connected with vdk^ or 
the word. § They are mentioned in a hymn by Julni, 
mystically espoused to Brahma. || 1 do not remember 

any other instances than these in the Rig-V^da in which 
the Brdhnian is mentioned by his usual designation, 
except that found in the Purusha Siikta already given at 
length. Some time seems to have been required for the 
Brahma to pass in common parlance into the Brahmana, 
and for the comprehension of the body of the A'ryan 
priests in the designation of Brahmana. vVll the priests 
who are supposed to have legitimate descent from those 
recognized of old are still classed as Brahmans. 

The earliest [udestly divisions in India, it is then mani- 
fest, arose from the division of the sacrificial work, the 
superior official being tlie Brahma. Next to the 
Brahmfi in importance seems to have been the Adhvaryu., 
who probably was originally the chief ministrant of some 
special sacrificial rite called the adhvara. 

* Rig-Veda, ii. ni, 1.2 3. f Rig-Veda, ii. 23. 

t riig-Veda, vii. 103. 1. § Rig- Veda, x. 71, 8. 

P Rig- Veda, x. 100. 1. 
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As the complications of the Indian sacrifices advanced, 
the number of officials connected with them was increas- 
ed. ^ 1 he following well-known passage of the Aitareya 
Brahmana mentions sixteen classes of them who shared 
in the offerings, interposing in connexion with them a 
reference to the Brahman^ at the time of the composition 
of that work a general member of the fraternity of priests ; 
to the Atreya (an individual connected with the gotra or 
family of the ancient Rishi, Atri) ; to the Sadasya (the 
director of the congregation, as distinguished from the 
Brahma, the director of the sacred ceremonial) ; and to the 
Grihapati (the householder, or institutor of the sacrifice). 

“ Now follows the division of the different parts of the sacrificial 
animal (among the priests). We shall describe it. The two jawbones 
with the tongue are to be given to the Prastotar (1) ; the breast in the 
form of an eagle to the Ud(jdtar (2) ; the throat with the palate to the 
Pratihartar (3); the lower part of the right loins to i\ie Hofar (4); 
the left to the Brahma (5); the right thigh to the Maitrdvaruna (6); 
the left to i\iQ Brdhmanachhansi (7); the right side with the shoulder 
to the Adhvaryu (8) ; the left side to those who accompany the chants ; 
the left shoulder to the Praiiprasthdtar (9) ; the lower part of the 
right arm to the NMtar (10) ; the lower part of the left arm to the 
Polar (11) ; the upper part of the right thigh to the Achhdodka (12) ; 
the left to the Agntdhra (13) ; the upper part of the right arm to the 
Atreya ;* the left to the Sadasya ; the back-bone and the urinal blad- 
der to the Grihapati (sacrificer) ; the right feet to the Grihapati who 
gives a feasting; the left feet to the wife of that Grihapati who gives a 
feasting; the uppe^’dip is common to both (the Grihapati and his wife), 
which is to be divided by the Grihapati. They offer the tail of the 
animal to wives, but they should give it to a Bra’hmana ; the fleshy 
processes (manikiih) on the neck and three gristles (kikasdh) to the 
Ordvastut (14) ; three other gristles and one half of the fleshy part on 
the back fvaikartta) to the Unnetar (15) ; the other half of the fleshy 
part on the neck and the left lobe (kloma) to the slaughterer, who should 
present it to a Bra'hmana, if he himself should not happen to be a 
♦ Here not an officiating priest. 
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Bra'hmana. The head is to be given to the Snhrahmavyd {iCj) ; the 
skin belongs to him (the Subrahmanya) who spoke, shvah sutyani, 
(to-morrow at the Soma sacrifice) ; that part of a sacrificial animal at 
a Sorna sacrifice whicli belongs to Ila (sacrificial food) is common to all 
the priests ; only for the Hotar it is optional.”* 

The mention of tlie Atreya here shows the introduc- 
tion of family and class preferences into the Brahman - 
hood, which ultimately formed a pre^^nant source of Caste 
divisions. It was in connexion with these family pre- 
ferences, and Avith the arrangements incidentally or deli- 
berately made to collect, arrange, and use the early 
hymns of the Rishis, and to conduct the Indian ceremo- 
nial (particularly in the matter of sacraments) that various 
Rrahmanical Charanas (roots) and Shdkhas (branches), 
some of Avhich, Avith a collected literature of their oAvn^ — 
continue to the present day, — first appeared. Of these 
Charanas and Shakhds Dr. Max Muller has discoursed 
at length in his usual able and interesting manner. 
Shdkhd^ as applied in connexion Avith a literary frater- 
nity and its stores, he shoAVS, means “ originally a literary 
Avork,” existing in the tradition of the Charanas [a com- 
pany holding in memory “ Avhat in our modern times Ave 
should call the copy of a [Shruti] book. The Brahmans 
themselves were fully aAvare of this difference betAveen 
Shdkha and Charana. In a varttika to Panini, iv. 1. 63, 
we find Charana explained by Sluikhddhijet}% etc., ‘ the 
readers of a Shakha.’ In a passage of Jagaddhara's Com- 
mentary on Mdlatimddhava, Charana is said to mean 
‘ a number of men who are pledged to the reading of a 
certain Shdkha of the Vdda, and Avho haA^e in this manner 
become one body.’ ” ‘‘ As a Shakha,” he goes on to add, 

“ consisted of a Sanhita as Avell as a Brahmana, at all 

♦ Dr. Haug’s Translation, pp. 441-2 
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events in later times, differences in the texts of the 
hymns, as well as discrepancies in the Brdhmanas, might 
lead to the establishment of new Charanas, founded as 
they were on sacred texts peculiar to themselves. Shd- 
khas of this kind, which differed through the various 
readings of the Shruti, were considered by the Brdh- 
mans as eternal Shdkhas, and the (diaranas to which they 
belonged were not supposed to have been founded by 
human authors. It will be seen hereafter that the Brahmans 
admitted another class ofShakhas, which were founded on 
Siitras, and derived their names from historical personages. 
They were confessedly of a later date.”'^' The names 
Charana and Shdkhd are often used as synoniinous ; and 
they are now generally treateVl as such in the common 
parlance of the Brahmans, the more intelligent of whom, 
howev(n’, know very well the distinctions of the books. 

The fullest list of the Charanas and Shakhas is to be 
found in the Sanskrit tract entitled the Charav.avyuha 
(the Display of the Charanas), forming one of the W^dic 
Parishishtas (Remainders, or Supplements). This 
interesting document is supposed to belong to about the 
second century, B. C. Its text has been published and 
illustrated by Dr. Weber in the Indische Studien.f Its 
more imj^ortant lists ha\e been giv(m and applied by 
Dr. Max Miiller. It has also been ])araphrastically ren- 
dered into MarS-thi verse in the Guru Chari tra, a work 
of miscellaneous information which casts considerable light 
on the History of Hinduism. There is also a Sanskrit 
comment upon it, a copy of which is in my possession. 
The fc^Mwing is a translation of the whole text as found 
in my own manuscript, obtained at the capture of B(^t by 
* History of S. Lit., pp. 125-127. 
f Inti. Stud. vol. iii. pp. 247-287. 
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the Bombay troops in 1859.* This manuscript seems to 
me more correct than most of those in Europe. In 
general it bears out the critical emendations proposed by 
Dr. Max Muller. 

The Chara7iavyuha, 

In the Vedic collection there are four V6das, the Rig- Veda, the 
Yajur-Veda, the Suma Veda, and the Atharva Veda. 

Of the Ria-(VE'DA) there are eight Stha'nah, (1) the Gharchd, (2) 
the Shrdvakay (3) the Charchakay (4) the Shravanjpdi'a, (5) the 
Kramapdray (6) the KmmachaUiy (7) the Kramajatay and (8) the 
Kramadanday (which form) the four Pa'ra'ya'nas. 

There are five Sha'kha's (of the Rig-Veda) : — 

(1) The ShdkalaSy (2) the Bdishkalas, (3) the A' shvaldi/anaSy 
(4) The Shdnkhdyanasy (5) the Man/hikayanas.^ 

Their Adhajana (course of reading) consist of sixty-four Adhyayas 
(sections) and ten Mandalas (circles). 

There is (in the Rig-Veda) one Varga (small section) of one Rich 
(distich), and one having nine. There are two Vargas of four Riches 
each, and there are said to be three hundred minus three (297 Riches) 
forming Vargas of three Riches each (and so forth). The number of 
Vargas altogether is 2006. The Riches are 10,500. In a Pa'da 
there are eighty Riches. These form the Pa'ka'yana.}: 

In the Yajur-Ve'da there are 86 Bhe’das (distinctive Shakhds). 
In these are, (1) Tlie Char^vkas, with twelve Bhedas : — 

(1) Charakasy (5) KapishthalakatJiaSy (10) Pdtas^ 

(2) Vharakasy^ (6) ChdrdyanlyaSy (11) Ainrjineyaty 

(3) KathaSy (7) Vdrtantaviyasy\\ (12) Maitrdyaniya%. 

(4) Prdchya^KathnSy the (8) Shvetdshvatarasy 

eantern Kathaa), (9) Aupamanyavasy 

* For this and several other Vedic MSS., I am indebted to my 
friend, Dr. John Grant Nicolson. 

t “ We (here) miss,” says Dr. Max Muller, “ the names of several old Sh^hib, such 
08 the AUareyiniy Skaiahirasy KauahUakimy Painginsy while the A'shvaMyans, who are 
motioned, roust be considered as the founders of one of the latest Shdkh^.” (Hist. 
S. Lit. p. 868.) In the Aitareya Brihraana, perhaps belonging to the B^hkala Sb^khA 
here mentioned, the PaiHgycta and Kawhitakla are referred to as having their own opi- 
nions as to the preparation for the new and full moon. (Haug's Ait. Br^h. voL ii p. 457, 

J This is according to the Sh^Ocala ShAkh^ from which we have the Rig-V^ as it 
now stands. 

I Dr. M. Muller (p. 369) prefers the reading A'hmraka, 

II Viratantavfya, Muller. 


2 
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(2) Of ihe Maitra'yani'vas there are six BJie'dm — 

(1) MdnavaSy (3) DnndubhoA, (6) Jfdt'idravdy^ty* 

(2) Vdrdhasy (4) ChdgaUyas^ (6) 8hyamdyyaniyas,\ 

Their course of recitation consists of 1900 mantras (set forth) among 
the Va'jasank'yas (of the White Yajur-Veda). The additional number 
of Riches, which they have in the Yajuh, is 8820, with a P4da (a 
fourth part more). So much for the Yajush, exclusive of the (supple- 
mental) Shukla Valakhilya. Their Bruhmana is of four times this 
quantity. 

The Taittiri'yas (of the Black Yajur-Veda) have two Bhedas, 
(l)the Aukhefjas and (2) Khdndikeyas.X Of the Kha'ndike'yas, there 
are five Bhedas — 

(1) KdUnas^^ (3) ffatratn/akesMs, (5) A'pastamMs. 

(2) ShdtydyaniSj (4) Bhdradvdjyas^ 

Their Course of Reading is 18,000 Yajuhs. lie who recites all 
these becomes Shdkhdpdra (passed in the Shdkha). He who has 
Studied the double of this becomes Padapdra, He who has studied the 
triple of it becomes Kramapdra, He who has studied the six Apgas 
becomes Shadangavit (that is skilled in the six Angas). He who reads 
three times both the Mantra and the Bruhmana becomes accomplished 
in the Yajur-Veda. Besides these [that is the Mantra and Bruhmana] 
there are other Shakhas (of the Yajur-Veda) recognized (smritdh). 

The six Anqas are Shikshd (pronunciation), KaJpa (ceremonial), 
Vydkarana (grammar), Nirukta (lexicograpliy), Ckhanda (metre), 
and Jyotisha^ (astrology). * 

The Chhanda is the feet of the A^eda, and the Kalpa is the hand ; 
the Jyotishdmayana (course of the heavenly-lights, i. e. astrology) is 
declared to be the eye ; the Nirukta, the ear; the Bliikshd is set forth as 
the nose of the Vdda; the Vydkarana as the mouth. Wherefore he 
who recites (the Vedas) with the Angas becomes elevated in the 
Brahmaloka. 

In like manner there are these (eight) Upa'ngas — 

(1) Pratipada^ (4) Bkdshdy (7) Nydya^ 

(2) Anupada^ (5) Dharma, (8) Tarka. 

(3) Chhanda^ (6) MimdTim^ 

♦ fl&ridr: 'yas, Mttller. 

t Muller’S copies give seven Bhedas ('including the and so do. those of 

Weber, 

X Aukhfyaa and Khandakfyas, Mttller. 

§ KdUyas, Muller. 
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There are eighteen 

(1) Upalakshana^ 

(2) Chhdffolakshana^ 

(3) Pratijnd^ 

(4) Anuvdkasankhyd^ 

(5) Charanavyuha, 

(6) Sh/rdddfuikaljxf^ 


Paribhishtas — 

(7) Shulbdni^ 

(8) Pdrshachy 

(9) Rigyajunthi^ 

(10) Ishtakdpurana^ 

(11) Pravarddhydya^ 

(12) Ukthashdstra, 


(13) Kratmankhyd, 

(14) Nigama^ 

(15) Yajnapdrshm^ 

(16) HaiUrika, 

(17) Prasavotkdna, 

(18) Kkrmalahsha^aJ^ 


Of the KATHAst East, North, and South-West, there are fifteen 
classes Bhedas~( Shdhhds) among the Va'jasane'yas, as follows : — 


(1) Jdhdlas, 

(2) Baudhdyanas^X 

(3) Kdnvas^ 

(4) Afddhyandinas^ 

(5) Shdkeyas^^ 


(6) Tdpaniyas^ 

(7) Kapohis^ 

(H) PaundaravntsnSy 
(9) A'vniikas^ 

( 1 0) Paramdvatikas^ 


(11) Pdrdshavas^W 

(12) Vain^yas^ 

(13) Baidheyos^ 

(14) Addhaa^d^ 

(15) Bnudficyas**" 


Their Adhyayana is to l)e effected in distinct articulation. 

He who is acquainted with (the following) six matters is called a 
perfect AnnvAitYU : — 


(1) Mantra, (3) Kaliw, (5) Yajuhg, 

(2) Brdhmana,^ (4) Anyas,, (6) Riches. 


Of the Sa'ma Ve'da, there were certainly a thousand ( Shdkhds.) 
Their reciters arc not now to be found. They were destroyed by the 
bolt of Shatakratu (Indra). Wc here mention the seven classes of them 
named Ra'na'yani'yas which form the remainder : — 

("1) RandyaniyaSj (4) MahdkdpolaSy (7) Kauthumas, 

(2) Shdtyamtiyras,,X1i (5) Ldnyaldyanas,, 

(3) Kdpolas, (6) Skdrdulasy 


Of the Kauthamas there are seven Bhedas : — 


(1) Asurdyanas* 

(2) Vdtdyanas. 

(3) Prdnjali. 


(4) DvaitahhrUas, (7) Kav.thumas.XX 

(5) Prdchinayogyas^ 

(6) Naiydyas. 


* For brief notices of these, see Mfillei-’s Hist, of Sans. 15t pp. 252-260, 
t After Ka{handm (of the Kathas) in my MS. occm- the words 
which have here neither sense nor connection, and are not found in the MSS. collated - 
by Dr. Weber. 

t Baudhiyas, Mdller. il Parisharyas, MiiUer. 

i 8haph4yas, Muller. T Audhdyas, Mfiller. 

** Compare with this list Wilson’s Vishnu Purd^a, p. 281. 
tt Shityamugryas, Mdller. 

ff Dr. Max Mdller makes the divisions here only five, uniting Nos. 3 and 4, and Nos. B and 7. 
In my text, however, they are said to be “ seven,” and separated. 
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Their Adhayana (is this :) The repeaters of the Sdn^a sing an 
Agn4ya of eight thousand, and a P4vamana of six hundred. He 
who studies these becomes chanddtprachanda (more enlightened than 
the enlightened) ; he who studies the remainder enters among the 
shhhtas (the accomplished). Other matters are mentioned by others, as 
the Eiktantra, Sdmatantra, Samjna^ and the Sudhdtulakshana. 

There are 8014 Sdmas ^ith 890 Vdlahhilyas. There are SuparnaSy 
PrenkhaSy A'ranyakaSy and Saury as. Such is the reckoning of the 
Sdmaveda. 

Of the Atharva-Ye'da there are nine Bhedas : — 

(1) Plppalas, (4) TottdyannSy (7) Knnakhis, 

(2) Shaunakasy (5) Jdbdlasy (8) iJevarshiSy 

(3) Ddmodasy (6) BrahmapaldshaSy (9) Chdranavidyas. 

In their Adhyana there are twelve thousand, in which there are 
five KalpaSy and in each Kalpa there are five Parishishtas. These are — 

(1) Ndhshatva- Kalpa, (3) Sanhltd-VMhi. (5) Shdnti-Kalpa, 

(2) Vidhdna-Kalpa, (4) Ahhirichdra-Kulpa, 

These are the Upave'das (Sub- Vedas) of the Vedas : — 

Of the Rig- Veda, (1) the Ayvr-Veda Upaveda, 

Of the Yajur-Veda, (2) the Dhamr- Veda Upaveda, 

or the Saina-Veda, (8) the Gdndharva-Ve'da Upaveda, 

Of the Atharva-Veda, (1) the Arthashdstra. 

So said the worshipful Vydsa, or Skanda. ^ 

Of each of these four Vedas [personified] the form, colour, and distinc- 
tion are here mentioned. The Rig- Veda has eyes like the leaf of the 
lotus, a long neck, curled hair and beard, of colour celebrated as white ; 
and the height of its body is of five Vitastis (each of which is measured 
from the tip of the thumb to that of the little finger). The Yajur- 
Veda is of brown eyes, of slender waist, of large throat and cheeks ; of 
red colour or black colour ; and of six Pradeshas (of the span of the 
thumb and forefinger) in height. Tlie Sdma- Veda is of good body, of 
good management, of pure abode, tranquil, subdued, of large body, with 
the rod of the Shami (tree in hand), of bashful eyes, of colour like the 
sun, of nine Aratnis (cubits) in stature. The Atharva- Veda is pungent, 
bright, of lovely form, the Visihvatmd (the soul of the world), a Vish- 
yakarma, a Kshudrakarma, a repeater of its own Sh^^kb^s, intelligent, 
of the colour of a large blue lotus, of ten Aratnis in stature. 



THE BRAHMANS^GOTRAS AND PRAVARAS. ]g 

The go|ra (patriarch) of the Rig-veda is Atri ; the deity, Soma ; 
the chhanda, the gdyatrl. The gotra of the Yajur-Veda is Kashyapa ; 
the deity, Indra ; the chhanda^ trishtup. Tlie gotra of the Sama-Veda 
is Bhdradvaja ; the deity, Rudra ; and the Chhanda, the Jagatl. The 
gotra of the Atharva-Veda is Vaitdyana ; the deity, Brahiita; the 
Chhanda, Aniishtup. (Then follows in the MS. an apocryphal 
statement of the benefits to be derived from reciting and understanding 
tlie Charanavyuha).* 

It is evident from this curious tract that, after the 
sacrificial denominations, the first distinctions recognised 
among the Brahmans were founded on the Shakhds and 
Charanas. Of these distinctions, as above shown, and 
of that of Parishad, Dr. Max Muller has laboured suc- 
cessfully to give a correct idea. A Shakha (branch), 
it must be remembered, is a definite literary Vddic 
treasure as held in the memory of its possessors, and 
taught by repetition to others. Those holding the 
Shdkha were identified with it, and said to belong to it. 
A charana (root or fold) Dr. Muller wishes to reserve 
“ for those ideal successions or fellowships to which all 
those belonged who read the same Shakha. A Pa- 
rishad was a small association of Brahmans united for 
the maintenance of the sacrificial fire.J 

Besides the sacrificial distinctions, and those arising 
from the different Shakhas and Charanas, there were 
others prevalent among the Brahmans, from pretty early 
times, founded on their supposed gotras (patriarchs), 
and pravaras (ancestors sharing in a sacrificial invoca- 
tion, particularly that of the liomd)^ at the munj (investi- 
tui*e), and at marriage ceremonies. The Brahmans hold 

* Dr. Weber and Dr. Max MUller have devoted much attention to the text of this 
tract, which, however, is not yet in a satisfactory state. 

I Hist, of Sans. Lit. 378. J lb. p.l2d. 
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that their families have sprung from the sevi^n great 
Rishis (originally the principal V4dic poets) ; but the lists 
of these Rishis given in the books do not agree.* Among 
the Gotras there are chief gotras, divisional gotras, and 
sub-divisional gotras. The chief gotras given in the 
A'shvaldyana Siitras are founded on the following Rishis : — 
Bh'^'igu^ Angirasa (embracing the Gotamas and Bharad- 
vdjas)^Attd^ Vishvamitra^ Kashyapa^ Vasi^h^JiadiViA AgastL 
Of theii' various divisions and sub-divisions the list in the 
Siitra now mentioned has been tabulated by Dr. Max 
Miiller.f Many other lists are in the hands of the Brahmans. 

For comparison with that of A'shvalayana, and varie- 
ty’s sake, 1 tabulate the list of the Nirnaya-Sindhu^ by 
Kamalakara Bhatta, an approved authority in the West 
of India : — 


Gotras, 
Nidhruva|iJ.... 
Kashyapiiji ... 
Shapdilah 
R^bhah' 
Laugdkshaydh.. 


VasiHhthdh 

Kundiudh 

Uparaanyavab 
Pardsasharah ... 
Jtftukar^ydh... 


I. The of Five Divisions, 

Pravnras, 

...Kashyapa, A'vatadra, Naidhruvn.§ 

...Kdahyapa, A'vataara, Asita. 

...Kdshyapa, Shapdila; or Shapdila, A'aita, Daivala, 
...Kashyapa, A'vatsdra, Raibhya, 

...Kdshyapa, AVatsdra, Vusiahtha. 

II. The Varishthar, of Five Divisions. 

...Vasishtlia, Indrapraniadd, A ^bharadvasu ; or Viishhtha. 
...Vdai.shtha, Maitrdvaruna, Kanndinya. 

...Vdsiah|;ha, Indrapramadi, A'bliaradvasu. 

...Vdsijhtha, Shakya, Pardsharya. 

...Vdsishtha, Atri, Jdtukarnya. 


III. The Aoastis, of Four or Six Divisions. 

Idhmavdhdb ... ...A'gastya, Dbdrdhyachuta, Idhmavdha or Agasti. 

Sdmbhavdhdh ...A'gaatya, Dbdrdhyachuta, Sambhavdha. 

Somavdhdl) A'gastya, Dbdrdhyachuta, Soraavdha. 

YajnavdWh ... ...A'gastya, Dhdr4hyachuta, Yajnavdha. 

See Wilson’s Vishnu Purdtja (Index and passages referred to in it.) 
t Hist, of S. Lit., pp. S80. 

X In the Sanskrit plural. 


§ In the singular. 
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Ootras, Pravaras, 

Sarav^ha^ * A'gastya, Dhdr4hyachuta, S^rav^ha. 

Darbhavtfh^^ A'gastya, Dh^rdhyachuta, Darbhav^ba. 

IV. 2'he Bhrigus, of Seven Divisions. 

[Jdmadagni] VatsAb ...Bh^rgava, ChyAvana, A'pnavAna, Aurva, Jdmadagni. 

Bidih Bhiirgava, ChyAvana, A pnavdna, Aurva, Baida. 

A'rshtish^ntfh ...BhArgava, Chydvana, A'pnavdna, Arshtiah^na^ Anupa, or BWr- 
gava, A'rahtisbena, Andpa. 

Yaski&h. Bhdrgava, Vaitabavya, Sdvetasa. 

Mitrayuvdh ... ...Bhdrgava, Vddhryashva, Divoddsa, or Bhdrgava, Chydvana, 
Divoddsa, or Vddbryaahva. 

Vainydh Bbdrgava, Vainya, Partha. 

Shunakdh Shunaka or Gdrtsamada, G.drtsamadaor Bhdrgava, Bhdrgava 

Sbauiiahotra, Gdrtaamada. 

V. The Anoirasas, of Three Divisions^ and Twenty Sections. 

Gautamalj (a) 

' A'ydsyAh A'ngiras, A'yasya, Gautama. 

SharadvanUJi ...A'ngiras, Gautama, Shdradvanta. 

Kauman^db .^.A'ngu-as, Autathya, Kdkshivat, Gautama, Kaumdnda, or A'n- 

giras, A'ydsya, Aushija, Gautama, Kdkshivat. 
Dirghatamasuh ...A'ngiras, Autathya, Kdkshivat, Gautama, Duirghatamaaa. 
Aushanasah. ...A'ngiias, Gautama, Aushanasa. 

Karenupalah ...A'ngiras, Gautama, Kart'nupdla. 

Rahugandh ...A'ngiras, Rahugana, Gautama. 

Somardjakdb ...A'ngiras, Sdmarajaka, Gautama. 

Vdmadevdh ...A'ngiras, Wdmadevya, Gautama. 

Bribaduktiidb ...A'ngiias, Bdrhaduktha, Gautama, 

Bhdradvdjdh (b) 

Bhdradvdjah ...A'ngiras, Barbaspatya, Bhdradvdja. 

Gargdh A'ngiras, Barbaspatya, Bh.dradvdja, Saitya, Gdrgya. 

Riksbab A'ngiras, Bdrbaspatya, Bhdradvdja, Vdudana, Mdtavacba.sa. 

Kapayab A'ngiras, Mahiyava, Raksbayasa. 

Kevala A'ngirasa (c) 

Harita A'ngiras, A'mbarf^ba, Yauvandshva. 

Kutsa A'ngiras, Mdndhdtri, Kautsa. 

Kapva A'ngiras, Ajamidba, Kdnva*. 

Rathitara A'ngiras, Yairdpa, Rdthitara, 

Mudgala A'ngiras, Bhdrmya, Asbvamaudgalya. 

Vishnuvyidha ...A'ngiras, Paurukutsa, Trdsadasyava. 

VI. The Atris, of ^our or Five Divisions. 

Atreyah A'trdya, Arcbandnasba, Sydvdsbva. 

Yddbbutakdb A'trdya, Arcbandnasba, Yddbhutaka. 

Qavisiithird^ ... ...A'tidya, Arcbandnasba, Gavisbtbira. 

Mudgaldh A'trdya, Arcbandnasba, Paurvdtbitba. 

Dbanan)ayd)i... ...A'treya, Arcbandnasba, Dhdnanjaya. 
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VII. The Vishva'mitras, of Ten Dioisions. 


Gotras, 
Kushikah 
Lauhitdh 
Kaukshakdli 
Kdmakdyan^h 
Katdhdh 
Dhananjaydli. 
Aghamarshand h 
Purandji 
Indrakaushikdh 
Ajdh 


Pravara». 

...Vaishvdmitra, Devardta, Udala. 

...Yaishvdmitra, Ashtaka, Laubita. 

...Vaishvdmitra, Gdthina, Raivana. 

...Vaiahvamitra, Ddvashravasa, Daivatarasa. 

...Vaisbvdmitra, Kdtydtkala. 

...Vaishvdinitra, Mddhuchchhandasa, Dhdnanjaya. 

...Vaishvdinitra, Aghamars|iana, Kaushika. 

...Vaishvdmitra, Paurana, or Vaishvarnitra, Devardfa, Piirapa. 
...Vaiahvdrnitra, Indrakauahika. 

...Vaishvdmitrn, Mddhucbchbandasa, Aja, or Vaishvdmilra, Ashma- 
ratha, Vddhnla.* 


The Gotras are represented by many Brahmans as 
marking their natural descent; but originally they must 
have represented principally religious and literary ' 
connections. 

As the Brahmanic custom now goes, no Brdhman of 
acknowledged standing can marry a wife of his own 
gotra, or of one of his own pravaras, or of his sapinda 
relatives extending to seven generations. 

All the Sutras and law-books from the times of A'sh- 
valayana are unanimous about this matter. 

The various Castes of Br6,hmansat present existing have 
originated not only in the shdkhas, chararias, and gotras, now 
referred to, but in the varied occupations of these castes, 
their places of residence, their adherence to custom, de- 
parture from custom, quarrels, compromises, defilement, 
suspension, excommunication, etc., etc. After much re- 
search, inquiry, and corresj)ondence, I have found it quite 
impossible to make out a complete list of these Castes; 
but the vastness of their* numbers and their leading 
peculiarities, will sufficiently appear from what follows. 


» Nirnaya Slndhu, Parichbdda, lit. pp. 27, 29, of Bombay Lithographed Edition. Tho 
author foimdg principally on the Baudh&yana &atra». 
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General Divisions of the Brahmans, « 

The Brahmans of India are generally divided into 
two great classes of five Orders each, according to the 
following Shloka: — 

rrr?fa- xrrlriST : jrs:^rr : I 

: TW ?r^r : i) 

^rsrr: 5i?frr : II 

This passage may be thus tabulated and expLained : — 
(I.) — The five DravicJas^ south of the Vindhya range, 

1. The Mahdrdshtras^ of the country of the Marathi language. 

2. The Andhras^ or Tailangas, of the country of the Telugu language. 

3. The DravidaSj of the country of the Dravida, or Tamulian 

language. 

4. The Karndtas, of the Karnatika, or Kanadi, or Canarese lan- 

guage. 

5. The Gurjaras, of the Gurjarashtra, or Gujarati language. 

(II.) The five Gaudas^ north of the Vindhya range, 

1. The Sdrasvatas, so called from the District of the riyer Sarasvati. 

2. The KdnyakiibjaSj so called from the Kanyakubja or Kanauj 

Districts. 

3. The Gaudas^ so called from the District of Gauda, the country of 

the Lower Ganges. 

4. The Utka/aSj of the Province of Utkala, or Odra (Orissa).^ 

5. The MaithilaSj of the Pi'ovince of Mithila. 

I take up these great classes of Brahmans in the 
order here given. 

(I.) — The Five DravFdas. 

!• The Maharashtra Brahmans, 

The Mahdrdshira Brahmans now claim the first posi- 
tion in India ; and judging from Mr. Prinsep's Census of 


* Formed from Odradesha. 
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Bandra^,* the religious capital of India, it seems to be 
conceded to them. They have no such thing, however, 
as unity among themselves. Their distinctions, in fact, 
are prominently marked. They embrace the following 
Castes : — 

(1.) The Deshasthas. 

The Deshasthas are the Bnihmanfl of the the country 

above the Saliya Ghats, in which the Marathi language is spoken. 
Numbers of them are to be found, however, wherever the arms and 
rule of the MarAthas have been carried : — in the Konkana, Tailangdna, 
and Karnatika ; in the Baroda, Indur, Gvaler (or Gwalior), Tan- 
jur, and other States ; and at the principal Tirthas, or holy places of 
the Hindus, as Bariiiras, Gayd, Prayaga, etc. Most of the Mardthi 
poets have belonged to their order.'l' The majority of them follow 
secular employments, ( laukikakarnma} s^h agents, writers, accountants, 
merchants, cultivators ; and call themselves by the honorary titular 
affix of Pant, lido, Deshd), Dcshpdndc, Deshmukha. Kulkarni, Patil,:f 
etc., according to their position and the former occupations of their 
families. Those of them who receive no dakshina are called Qrihasthas, 
(householders). Those who receive dakshina are called Bhikshukas 
(mendicants), among whom are Vaidikas (reciters of the Vedas), 
Shdstris (expounders of law), Joshis (astrologers), Vaidyas (physi- 
cians), Purdnikas (readers of the Purdnas), Haridasas (singers and 
story-tellers), and Bralimachdris. Generally spt^aking, they are of 
darker features than the Konkanasthas, though the principal habitat 
of the latter is near the sea. This is not entirely owing to their 
southern position. Their ancestors have probably to a considerable 
extent availed themselves of the old Brdhmanical law authorizing a 
Brdhman to marry the daughter of a Shudra, as well as of the three 
A'rya castes, the issue of this marriage having been admissible to the 
Brdhmanhood in the seventh generation. The Deshasthas are gene- 
rally ^ig-Vedis, belonging to the Smdrtta, Bhagavata, and Vaishnava 

* As. Trans., vol. xvii. p. 491. 

t See Notes oi» the Mardthl Language by the author, prefixed to Molesworth’s 
Dictionary. 

X See for the meaning of these terms Molesworth’s Dictionary. 
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sects ; but some of them read the Samaveda and also the Atharvaveda. 
The Sdmavedls and Atharvavedis (whose special Shdkh^ have perished, 
in the Mardthii Country) intermarry with the Rig-Vedfs. 

The Kshetra of the Deshasthas, it may be added, is said in the 
Sahyddri Khanda,* to extend from the Narmada to the Krishna and 
the Tungabhadra rivers, excluding the Konkana, and the seat of the 
Karhadas, to be afterwards mentioned. I am not aware that any list 
of their Gotras has been prepared. 

(2.) The Konkanasthas. 

The Konkanasthds belong to the British Konkana. They are 
otherwise designated Chittandvamis^ or the “ pure-in-heart ” In the 
Sahyadri Khan da, of the Bkanda Puraijxi, — which bears marks of the 
composition or interpolation of some Deshastha of KoUpur, (which 
city is much bepraised in it,)f tliey are absurdly enough said to have 
been made by the Avatara Parashurama, (in want of Brahmans to per- 
form for him a sliraddha) from the c/nVd, or funeral pile, of sixty men, 
whom he consecrated and endowed with the Brahmanhood, bestowing 
on them learning and beauty, and conferring on them fourteen gotras, 
and sixty upandmas (surnames). | Their allotted residence i lshetro.) is 
called the Burpiiraka, extending from the V aitarani river on the nortli 
to the Subrahmanya on the south, and from the sea on the west to the 
Sahya range on the east, its capital being Chittapolaua or Chiplun.§ 
Like the Deshasthas, however, they proceed for employment to many of 
the distant provinces of India. They are greatly distinguished for 
Sahyadri Klianda, ch, 82. f Sahy;<dri Khanda, adh. 81, 

t The fourteen Gotras of the Konkanasthas are those oC Kashyapa, Shindilya, 
Vilsishtha, Vishnu vardhaaa, Kaundinya, Nittundana, BJuiradv.aja, Gdr^^a, Kapi, Jdm~ 
dagnya, Vatsa, BAbhravya, Kaushika, Atri. 

Their sixty ancient surnames are the following. Of the Kdshtjnpa'i — L^le, GAnu, Joga, 
LavAth^, Gokbale ; of the Shdudilyaii — Somana, GAngala, Bhate, GanapuM, Damalt^ 
Joshf, Parachurd; of the Vdshhfhas — SApie' Bodasa, Voka, Bapata, BAgula, DhAm, 
Gogatd, BhAbhd, Pongashd, Vinjhe, SAthaye, Guilvadye; of the Vish/jumrdhanas — 
Kidamidd, Ndne, ParAnjapyd, Menhadald ; of the Kaundinyns^ Patavardhana, Phana- 
slid; of the Nittundanas — VaishanipAyana, BhAdabhokd ; of the Bhdradodjas — 
A'chavala, Darvd, GAndhArd, GhAnghuradd, RAnadyd; of the Gdrgy as — Karvd, 

Gadagfla, Londhd, MAte', DAbakd; of the Kapis — Limayd, KhAnibetd, JAik, MAfla ; 
of the Jdmadagny as — Phdndasd, Kuntd; of the Fat»a.s‘ — MAlaahd ; of the Bdhhravyas 

BAU, BdhdrA; of the Kamhikas—ixdAH, BAma, BhAvyd, VAda, A'patd; of the 

^<;,{^L.Chitale, A'thavdld, BhAdabhokd. — GotriaiAlikA (lithographed in Bombay), p. 2 

§ SahyAdri Khanda, adh. 81. 
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their talents and administrative capacity, (as lately exemplified in the 
case of R4ja Dinkar Rdo of Gvaler), and are often the ministers of the 
native States. Sir George Clerk, who has a most extensive acquaint- 
ance with the natives of India, thinks them the cleverest class of men 
in the country.* They are among the fairest (probably the fairest) of 
the Hindu races. They met with great favour from the Peshwahs, who, 
with their distinguished chiefs — the Patavardhans, Gokhales, Pastyds, 
etc., belonged to their caste. A considerable number of them, bearing 
the designation of Khots, arc hereditary farmers of land revenue in their 
Konkana villages.f 

The Konkanasthas are either Rigvedis, of the A'shvalayana 8hdkha, 
or Yajurvedis of the Taittiriya Shdkhd, who respect the Sutras of 
Hiranyakeshi and A'pastamba. 

Besides the 60 ancient surnames specified in a preceding note, 
there are 240 modern surnames current among them, making a total 
of 304. Of the ancient surnames 37 belong to the A'shvalayanas and 
23 to the Taittiriyas ; while of the motlern surnames (including that of 
Bhatta, by which the family of the Peshwahs of Puna) was denomi- 
nated) 178 belong to the A’shvalayanas and 66 to the Taittiriyas. J 
Intermarriages take place between both Shiiklnis, regard being had to 
the law about the avoidance of marriage in the gotra and pravaras of 
the husband. If by ignorance a mistake occurs as to tlic non-avoidance 
of marriage with a party having the same pravaras, the parties guilty of 
the mistake are called ‘ Sapravaras.’ The Konkanastlia Atris as ‘‘ friends 
of all,” are allowed to intermarry with the other thirteen gotra8.§ 

The various legends about the acquisition by the Brahmans of the 
Konkana (embracing all tlie country between the Saliyas and the ocean 
from the Tdpti to Cape Comorin) seem to indicate that their settlement 
in it occurred postci’ior to the spread of the A ryas through other parts 
of India. Bao Saheb Vishvanath NarAyan Mandalik, (probably the 
best educated man their community) in an interesting communica- 
tion lately presented to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
says, that “ the first ancestors of this tribe have probably come by ships, 
either from some other port in India, or from the opposite coast of 

* A gimilay testimony is given by Grant Puff m his History of the JilarAthAs 
(vol. 1 p, 77). ... 

t See CoU '1. fl^Jervis’s valuable Geographical and Statistical Memoir of the Kon- 
kan, p. 76, et seq. 

% Gotram«ik4. p. 17. | Got.r.m41ik!t, p. il. 
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Africa*” That they come to the Konkana by sea, from a province in 
the North-West ot India, I have little doubt. Perhaps it was under 
the patronage of the Sinhas of Gujarat, before the Christian era, that 
they began to settle in their present habitat. Many of their villages 
may be of a much later origin. Mr. Mandalik gives documentary evi- 
dence that Murud, near Haniai, was founded about four hundred years 
ago. The study of their more ancient surnames (given in a note 
above) may throw light on the question of their olden places of abode. 
Some of their modern surnames are evidently derived from the villages 
in which they are now hjimd. 

The Konkanasthas were greatly addicted to Sati ; but when that 
horrid rite was interdicted by Government in 1830, they discontinued 
it without any remonstrance. One of their number assured me, in 1829, 
that they were more inclined to solicit than to resist the interference of 
Government in the matter. “ Our families, who have long practised 
the rite, but who acknowledge its inhumanity,” he added, ‘‘ will be glad 
of any excuse for its discontinuance.” Whenever the Government has 
humanity palpably on its side, it may safely interfere for the benefit of 
the people of India. Some of the Konkanasthas would be glad to 
exculpate their fellow-casteman “ Nana Saheb” from the atrocities laid 
to his charge ; but this is more -creditable to their feeling of shame on 
account of these atrocities, than to the soundness of the judgment 
which they form of their perpetrator. 

(3.) The K a r had a s . 

The Karhd takas or Karhdd as receive their designation 
from the town of Karhdd near the junction of the Krishna and Koyan^i 
rivers, about fifteen miles to the south of 8atard. In the Sahyddri 
Khanda, which shows a spirit of violent hostility to them, they are said 
to have been made by Parashurama from camel’s bones. They have 
ten Gotras.* Their Kshetra, or allotted settlement, is said to extend 
from the junction of the Koyana on the south to the Vedavati on the 
north ; but they are now nearly as widely scattered as the other Maha- 
rd. ra Brahmans. Considerable numbers of them are found especially in 
the Ratnagiri Collectorate of the Konkana. The bad character given to 
them in the Brahmdnda Purana I have already alluded to.j* In the 

♦ Bhdradviija, Kauahika, Vatsa, Kaundinya, Kashyapa, Vasishtha, Jamadagnh Vish- 
vdmitra, Gautama, Atri. 

t See before, vol. i. p. 448. 
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Sfthy^dii Khanda they are broadly accused of the horrible practice of 
human sacrifice, even in the aggravated form of Brahtnahatya, or 
Br^man murder,* and there is too good reason to believe that till near 
our own day the charge was a truthful one. The following narrative 
was given to Sir John Malcolm by a Karhiida Brdhrnan friend in 1799. 
“ The tribe of Bralimans called Karhadi had formerly a horrid custom 
of annually sacrificing to their deities (Shaktis) a young Brahman. The 
Shakti is supposed to delight in human blood, and is represented with 
three fiery eyes, and covered with red flowers. This goddess holds in 
one hand a sword, and in the other a battle-axe. The prayers of her 
votaries are directed to her during the first nine days of the Dasara 
feast ; and on the evening of the tenth day a grand repast is prepared, 
to which the whole family is invited. An intoxicating drug is contrived 
to be mixed with the food of the intended victim, who is often a 
stranger whom the master of the house has for several months, perhaps 
years, treated with tin; greatest kindness and attention ; and sometimes 
to lull suspicion, given him his daughter in marriage. As soon as the 
poisonous and intoxicating drug operates, the master of the house, 
unattended, takes the devoted person into the temple, leads him three 
times round the idol ; and on his prostrating himself before it takes this 
opportunity of cutting his throat. He collects with the greatest care 
the blood in a small bowl ; which he first ai^plies to the lips of this 
ferocious goddess, and then sprinkles it over her body ; and a hole 
having been dug at the feet of the idol for the corpse, he deposits it 
with great care to prevent discovery. After perpetration of this horrid 
act, the Karhadi Brahman returns to his family, and spends the night 
in mirth and revelry, convinced that by this praiseworthy act he has 
propitiated the favour of his blood-thirsty deity for twelve years. On 
the morning of the following day, the oorpse is taken from the hole in 
which it had been thrown, and the idol is deposited till next Dasard, 
when a similar sacrifice is made. The discontinuance of this horrid 
custom, however, of late years, is said principally to have arisen from 
the following circumstance : — At Puna' a young and handsome Kamdtik 
Brdhman, fatigued with travel and oppressed by the scorching heat of 
the sun, sat himself down in the verandah of a rich Brdhman whio 
chanced to be'tjf the Karhddi sect. The Brdhman shortly lifter passing 
by, and perceiving that the youth was a stranger, kindly invited him to 


Sahyddri Khanda. Chap. 82 . 
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his house, and requested him to remain till perfectly recovered from the 
fatigues of his journey. The unsuspecting Brahman youth readily 
accepted this apparently kind invitation, and was^for several days treated 
with so much attention and kindness, that he showed no inclination to 
depart. He had seen also the Karhddi Brahman’s beautiful daughter, 
and conceived for her a violent attachment. Before a month had 
elapsed, he asked and obtained her in marriage. They lived happily 
together till the time of the Dasara arrived, when the deceitful old 
Brahman, according to his original intention, determined to sacrifice 
his son-in-law to the goddess of his sect. Accordingly on the tenth 
day of the feast he mixed an intoxicating poisonous drug in his victuals, 
not however unperceived by his daughter. She being passionately fond 
of her husband, contrived unobserved to exchange the dish with that of 
her brother, who in a short time became senseless. The unlucky father 
seeing the hapless state of his son, and despairing of his recovery^ 
carried him to the temple, and witli his own hands put him to death, 
and made to his idol an olfering of his blood. This being perceived by 
the young Brahman, he asked his wife the meaning of so shocking and 
unnatural an action. Slie replied by informing him of his iccent danger, 
and the particulars of the whole aft'air. Alarmed fok his own safety, 
and desirous that justice should be inflicted on the cruel Brahman, he 
effected his escape, and repairing to the Peshwah [Biilaji Bajirao] fell 
at his feet, and related the whole affair. Orders were instantly given to 
seize every Karhadf Brahman in the city of Puna, and particularly the 
infamous perpetrator of the horrible deed. He was^ with a number of 
others similarly convicted, put to death ; and all the sect were expelled 
the city, and strict injunctions laid on the inhabitants to have in future 
as little connexion with them as possible.”* 

That a Karnatika Brdhman fell a victim to Karlnidi fanaticism on such 
an occasion as that now referred to is probable, for no Kaniatika Brah- 
man will now lodge in a Karhadi house even for a single night ; but 
the story of the marriage, as related, is to be discredited, as the different 
castes of Brdhmans do not intermarry with one another, and girls in the 
different castes are married only in their infancy. The charge of 
human sacrifice,* however, much in the form alleged, is repeated by 
Oolonel Alexander Walker in a letter addressed to the Bombay Govern- 
ment in IdOS. Major Moore, in commenting on the eommunicatioaa of 

* Trans, of Bombay L. Society, vol. iiL, pp. 86-87. 
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Colonel Walker, refers to three instances of human sacrifice brought to 
his notice by Vishnu Pant, a Karhada Brahman, who was agent to a 
respectable mercantile house in Puna.* 

Of the horrible custom now noticed no instance has been brought to 
the notice of the Rritish Government since the assumption of the 
Peshwali’s territories in 1818. There is every ground to believe that 
the custom, (which was probably confined when it did exist to such of 
the Karhadas as worship one or other of the Shaktis, — as MdtrikiC 
Devi mentioned in the Sahyadri Khanda, and there described as a 
hideous deity) has been totally abandoned ; and that there is no reason 
to charge any of the Karhadas of the present generation with the guilt 
of its observance. Tliey appear in every way as respectable as their 
neighbours. The great Marathi poet Moropant belonged to their caste. 
To them, too, belonged one of the most learned natives who has yet 
appeared in Wcistern India, the late distinguished Biila (xangadhar 
Shastri Jambhekar, professor in the Klphinstone Institution. What is 
generally said of the intelligence of tlie Konkanastlias is a})plicable to 
the Karhadas, with whom they are generally on friendly terms. 

( 1 , ) The K d n v a s. 

The Kdnvas we have already noticed as forming, according to 
the Charanvyuha, a Shakha of the White Yajnr- Veda.| Their Brah- 
mana is tlic Shatapalha ; and tlicir Sliranta Siilras those of Katyayana. 
A few houses ol them are in Puna. Considerable numbers of them are 
found in the Kola[)nr State and other parts of the Maradlia Country, 
where they frecjuentiy go by the iiann* of P r n t a m s h d k h mean- 
ing the first (surviving) Sh.dcha of the White Yajur-Veda. The Badavas 
(or cudgelists) who strive to pr<‘soive order at the Pandhurpnr temple 
are of their caste. 

( 5 ) T h e M d. d h y a n d i n a s 

Th c M d d h y a )i d i n a s arc a] so menti oned in the Charanavy uha 
as a Shakhd of the White Yajur-Veda, using also the Shatapatha Brah- 
mana and the Katyayana Sutras. Their name is derived from the 
sandhyd (junction) or season of worship at noon, to which they 
attribute much importance. They are numerous at Ndsrk and its 
neighbou'-^'^od, but extend to Koldpur and the Southern Marathd 
Country. Some of the other Brahmans consider it unlucky to see their 

* Moore’s Hindu Infanticide, pp. 196-198. f See p. 11, above. 
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faces before noon. The guru of the Maharitja of KoLipuv arul the 
titular lh*atinidhi of Sataru belong to their community, and have Jagirs* 
Their employments are similar to those of the Beshastha Brahmans. 

The five classes of Bnihmans above mentioned gene- 
rally freely eat with one another, though they uu not 
intermarry. It was to them prineipall}^ that the Pesh- 
wahs of Puna distributed their dak^hiva^ or honorary alms, 
nominally in acknowledgment of literary attainments.* 
(6.) The P d d h ^ s . 

The Padi/as or Pad h tj as are a very small community of Brdh- 
maus. Tlicir Ksl^etra is said to boon the (thata-Matha (the highlands 
above the Koukana) ; but they are also found in the low country. The 
iSahyadri Ivhanda calls on other Brahmans to avoid them, and to 
refrain even from tasting their water. f JMore^hvar Shasiri Twin, an 
intelligent Brahman, says tliey are sj)rungfrom ihe ivurliadas, and have 
received the name of Pddhy<( from tlieir In-iving ach'd as ihe V pddhyas 
(family priests) of the rude tribes on the Ghat summits. 

( 7 .) T h (• I) r V a r n /< has. 

The P t'var ill'll as arc found at Devarnkha, Kaia[>ur, and other 
places in the Hatiiagiri J)istriets.f A few of them are in tlui Alibdgh 

* This ‘({(ikshi'nd, as is well known, is still ])artiaUy eorilimied (hut 
now with salutary modifications) by the British Government. On the 
SOthJuly, 18 tl, as tln'ii intimated tome by a ](*ttcr from Major Candy, 
who has had much to do with its improved applieation, its recipients, 
in caste and numbers, stood tlms : Kon/canasfha, 1006; Desha stha, 
515; Yajur-Ved( ( ^P'^dhifandiHa ? )., Karlidda^ 100; Tailanrja- 

Dravida, 11; [probably Karndhk as and B/vich/us belong- 

ing to the order of KanuinujaJ, 6 ; Kdui'a^ 2 ; and ]ifaitliilay 0 . It 
should bo here noticed that as the Pesliwahs, as hkewisc the Patavar- 
dhanaSy PdstydSy and others of their Brahmanical Generals and Jagir- 
ddrs, were Konkauastlias, the Chittapavanas had got the pre-eminence 
here brought to notice. 

f Sahy^dri Khanda, chap. 82. They ai’e Rigvf^dfs. 

X Deoarukha comes from tlie Sanskrit Dtiwa-Rlshi or Ddvarshi, The Devnrshis 
(see above, p. 12) were a slidkhit of the Atharva-Veda. The Ddvarukhas may be a 
remnant of this shdklul. ^ 


4 
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Sub-Collectorate and in the Northern Konkana, in which they were 
encouraged to settle by the Peshwahs. Some of them have got as far as 
Baroda. They now consider themselves a shakhA of the Black Yajur- 
Veda, They ore generally in poor circumstances. The Konkanasthas 
drink water at their hands, but they are ratlicr shy of eating with them. 
Wlien tliey do dine with them, they generally avoid sitting in the same 
line with them, lest they should be involved in poverty. 

( 8 .) The Pa lash as. 

The Pa I ash as are the Brahmans fir.st mentioned in connexion 
with the population of Bombay.* They are, they say, of the Vajasa- 
neya shdkhd, devoted to the W^hitc Yajur \"eda. ^Jdiey act as family 
priests, physicians, and astrologers to Parbljus, Sutais, Bhaiidarls, So- 
nars, etc. etc. in Bom(*ay, in which their ])opulation is reckoned., at 
about 1,500 souls. d’li(*ir Kshetra is said by tliem to be in the en- 
virons of the vilh'ge of Palasa near Panvel. They seem, too, to have 
had some coimcctjon with tlic islalid of Hidscttc. No substantial 
reason is known for their disparagement by other Brahmans. 

( 9 .) I" he K irvantas . 

"lliQ Kivvatitas dre said in the Sah}adri Klianda of the Skanda 
Puraua to have their Ksheira, of five Kroshas, near the (domdnehala 
(region of the Gomaiita rnomitain), and to have s[)rung from “ twelve 
Brahmans. They are also found in the Abbagdi Districts, and oilier 
jdaces of the Norlliern and Sunlhtrn Konkanas. d'liey say they arc 
Big- Yedis, attaclied to the Aitnreya Braliniana, and of the A shvalayana 
Sliakiia. Many of them arc cultivat(U‘s, and have considerable property. 
Tiiey are now gaining favaiur from the Konkanasthas, who long stood 
aloof from them. Some of them arc good Sanskrit scholars. 

( 10 .) The Tivijnlas. « 

Th e Trigu / a s ( )r T i rgul a s eni] th )y themselves in planting 
the piper-betel. They are ]>riricipally found at Miraj and other place$ on 
the banks of the Krislina, at inddpur, Solapur, etc. They seem to 
resemble the llaika Brahmans of the West of the Karnatika. In the 
defence of products of their fields, they kill insects, and other 
Br^hmana consequently refuse to eat with them. They hold themselves 


* See R. X. Murphy in Trans, of Bombay Geo. Soc. vol. 1. p. 131. 
t Sabyddri Kbanda, Adh. 84. ^ 
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to be Shukla Yajurv^dis ; but they are little known among the people 
for their scholarship. 

(11.) The Javalas. 

The J (IV alas are perhaps the representatives of the Jdhdlaso^ 
the Vajasaneyins mentioned in the Charana-Vyiiha.* Their daini to 
tl>e Brahmanhood, however, is not admitted by the Brdhmans in gene- 
ral. 'The following account of them is given in the appendix to the 
Jatibheda Vivekasura : — “ These people reckon themselves Brahmans. 
They are abundant in the Konkana [innir Suvarnadiirga]. They were 
originally Kunabis ; l)ut Parashunima Bluiii (Patavardhana) the Pesh- 
wah’s relative made them Bralimuns for his own convenience.f They 
perform menial services conmictcd Aviih tlie heartlis of the Bnilimaus. 
But the Brahmans acknowledge them not as Brahmans. They cat 
tish.”J Some other Brahmans take water at their hands, but don’t eat 
or intermarry with them. 

(I:^.) 'The A' hhiras . 

The A'hhlras receive their nation from tlicir being ministering 
priests to A'bhiras (now A birs) heixPmeu and cultivattns. Some of 
them have settled in Khiiiidcsh from (lUjanit and Ibijputadia, in con- 
nexion with which provinces they will be noticed onwards. 

( I o. ) ' 77i e S d V a s h d s . 

The Sdvasluh are said to liave originated in a hundred and 
twenty-five (^savasheTi) linihmans deliled by jiartakiiig of a funeral 
shrdddha given by a Bralniuin, who bad been living uith a Cbambharm. 
They engage in mercliandise, and seem to be [)n)spering in their 
worldly affairs. They arc now found in considerable numbers in the 
Southern Marathd Country ; but they are said to have originated at 
Chdmbharagondi, in the Ahmadiiagar Zillah. They are Rigvedis. 

(14.) The Kdstas, 

The Kdstas found in Puna, Khandesh, and other places, reckon 
themselves Brdhmans ; but they are not acknowledged as such 
by the ordinary Mardtha Brdhmans. They did not receive Dakshind 

• See before p, 11. 

f Tills, I think, would not have been done witliout tlicir having had previous 
Brfthiniaiical pretensions. 

$ This custom they seem now abandoning. 
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under tho Peshwah’s government. Have they had any connection with 
the Kdyasthas ? They rank lower than the Savashds. In Punii, they 
pride themselves on being sh'ghrahavis^ or extemporizing poets. 
T heir attempts at versification are in the Mardthi language. 

( 15 .) The K und a G o I a k a s . 

The Knnd a GoJahas^ who arc numerous in the Dakhan, claim 
to be BnUimaiis ; but they arc held to be the offspring of the adfiltery 
of a Brahman father with a Brdhmaii woman, not his wife.* They act 
as money-changers, sliopkeepers, astrologers and cultivators. As we 
have already Been, they are mentioned with disi)arageriient in the 
Srnritis. They do not admit the bastard Brahmans of the present day 
into their caste. 

( 1 h*. ) T h e R d n d a~G o I a I- a s . 

Tlic Rdvda-G ol((h(ts are said by the Brahmans to resemble 
the Kunda-G<dakas in their origin, ^vith this dilferenee that their first 
female parents were Br/ihmaiji widens. The Kiinda-dolakas consider 
themselves their superiors. Like the Kunda-tlolaka^, they do not 
admit bastard Bruhmans into their caste. They are sometimes called 
Gomvhha BrAhmans. Their employments are the same as those of 
the Kuiida-Golakas. 

( 17 .) The Brahma n a-J d t s . 

The Brdhm ana-J dis are held to be s]trung from the inter- 
course of Brahmans nith wonum of inferi<u’ castes; hut they do not 
admit into their community pcixuis li.uing this origin at present, who 
are generally viewed as having only tlu‘ raidc of Shudras. 

( 18 .) The S 0 p d r d s r 

The Sop dr as are denominated from the village of SopdrA, 
north of Basal or Bassein, in Avhich district alone they areidund;* 
They consider themselves Samavedis ; but their dchdra is like that 
jShudras. They are cultivators of the palm-tree. The Brdhmanfi-f.f 
take water at their hands, hut don’t eat with tiiem.f 

( 19 .) 2'h e Khisti s » 

The KiLiBttis are most numerous in the towns of Ahma^togat 
and Paitihan, where they amount to a few hundred famUies. The^ 

* See above, p. 65. t Information of Rao Bahddur 04dobi4 ipdndurimg. ? 
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are said to be a colony of the Gujardt Khdddvdla Brdhmans, who since 
their immigration into the Dakhan (through Khandesh, where some of 
them are still found), have adopted the .dress, manners and customs of 
the Deshasthas. They principally engage in money-lending. They 
use the Gujardti language in their own houses.* 

(20.) The H useini s . 

TYv^IIaseini J>9*dh?ii a ns are found near Aliniadnagar, former- 
ly tlie scat of a Muliannnadan dynasty. They are half converts to 
the Muhammadan faith and observances, though they retain some of 
their Brahmanical practices, and generally intermarry only among 
themselves. f They ask alms both from Muliarnmadans and Hindus. 
Persons with the same designation wander through most of the pro- 
vinces of India. One of them, with whom I }ia\ o converscti as this 
sheet goes through the press, says he is a Braliman uho acknowledged 
the Muhammadan eri'ed at Jagannatha-J^uri, hut j)i‘eserves much of 
his Brahmanical uchara, eating only with Brahmans (.^) and Sayyids. 

(21.) The Kalanl’zs. 

The Kalanl'i Brahmans are found in the Nagpnr districts. 
They are reformers, but are viewed by other Brahmans as ‘ contami- 
nated,’ according to the name whicli they have received. They have a 
good many followers among the people of the province to which they 
belong. J 

(22.) The Shenavls. 

The She'n^avz or Sara sea fa Brahmans liave been re- 
served to the end of this li^t, for though they are abundant on the 
coasts of the Konkana and tlie Goa territories, as well as the island of 
Bombay, they belong to the Pancha-GaiKla, and not to the Puncha- 
Dravicla. According to the rcsc.'irdn's of the learned Dr. Bhdu Daji, who 
in Brdhmanical reckoning belongs to their comnuiiiity, they have been 
settled there for six or seven centuries. Tliongli officiating 2 ')riests 
have not been wanting among them, they arc nearly entirely sccular- 

* Information of Mr. Dddobd Pandurang. 

i* Inform ation of IMr. Dadobd Pandurang. 

t Information of Pdojt Shdstrl Bdpat. 

§ Tbis name ia probably a nickname. Some -will have it that it originates in s 
sectarW fable that the Sbdnavts are the offspring of a Brdhman, and a girl who was 
foigid by him gathering shen or cow-dung, whom he made a mother. Perhaps thd 
word is a C9rruption of the Kanaiese shdnhhog^ a village-accountant. 
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izod, as writers, accountants, and general men of business, particularly 
now in connexion witli the English and Portuguese governments. 
Like the other Siirasvata Brahmans (so named from the river Sara^- 
vafi), scattered throughout India, they make a free use of animal food, 
particularly of fish, whhdi they jocularly denominate jatashdkay or 
water-vegetable. By the other Brahmans, three of the six works of 
the Br/ilimaiis are withheld from them in theory ; but for this no 
ad(}([uato authority oti easte-primiiples is forthcoming. Home of them 
are followers of the Vaishnava IMatllivacharya ; and some few of them 
arc Hmarttas, (observers of the Smritis), or followers of Shaiikiira- 
charya. Various factions, now distinct from the followers of these two 
sects, hav'c during 11 h> last century broken out anioiii; them, n hick have 
led to the formatioji ot some thirteen or fourteen tutas, suebas (22) the 
aV a r V d n / a /•,( 2d ) A dl o s ka /•, ( 2 1 ) B d r d da h k a r, ( 2 b ) K n d d> / dda li- 
/i'or, (20) Vddudktir^ (-7) 1* h d Id rd I c kar^ (28) J\u shaaih alfy 
(29) Khad(fpr\ (do) Khajuld. The^e tatas, whieh are named from 
the districts to wliicli th(*y primaril/bclongeil, — arc so affected to one 
another that tlu'lr nicnib(M*s <lo not (‘veu t.iki', a social imail together, 
or with the Sin.irttas and \'aishnavas A spirit of reform is happily 
rising among the Sbeijavis wliieb, it is hoped, will [)iit jlu end to this 
and much older folly, ddie iulhumce among them of Hr. Bhau Daji 
is of a reformatory character. Ho was that of llui late Air. (Hovind 
Narayan, of the f’ree ( omeral Assembly’s Institution, whose numerous 
works liave ])rov<Hl a valuable a<‘cessiou to po])ular MaraUii litiu’ature. 
d’he classes wlileh stand aloof from the talas above-mentioned are called 
Kd vald - Sh (‘ tui via, or pure Hla'uevis. 

The [irii’t actod l)y t.li(3 M.iratli:i I > rah mans in the poli- 
tical history of India, es[)(iciaUy during’ the last three 
hundred years, is well known. They Avere exteriswely 
employed in pu’olic s(n*vice during the existence of the 
Muhammadan kingdoms of the Dakhan. “ About the 
year 1529,” stiys Captain flames Grant Duff, ‘‘it is par- 
ticularly deserving of notice that Buraliaii Nizam Shah 
bestoAVC'^ the oliicc of Feshwali^ or i)rime minister, on a 
Brahman whose name according to F'erishta was Kawer- 
sen (?), and from that period Hindus acquired great 
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influence in the Nizdm Shdhi government. Ibrahim 
^Adil Shah, upon his accession to the throne of Bijapur 
in 1555, likewise sliowcd a great preference for the 
natives of Maharashtra, both as men of business and as 
soldiei’s. Tie discontinued keeping the accounts in Per- 
sian, for which he su])stituted Marathi, tliough deeds of 
importance were written in botli languages. This regu- 
lation tended to increase the p(nver and conse(juence of 
Mai'atha Brahmans.”* AVhen tin; reliellion against the 
Mulmmmadau power headed ))y Slilvaji ))ec‘aiiie success- 
ful, and the Mar/itlia kingdom was established, tliat 
cnergcitic, enterprizing, cunning, and treacherous Mara- 
tha soon selected a large, iiay the larger, portion of his 
Councillors from the Ibdihmans, while he made great 
demands on their fraternity for condu(!ting the gcmeral 
business of his kingdom, and even for military eonuuands, 
small nndgreaf. The founder under him of Tratapagncl, 
the well-known isolated liill-fort I’ronting MahabaU‘shwar 
to the West, was a l)eshastha Brahman named ^loro 
Tirnial Ihngle, who had formerly b(H‘n in the service of 
his fatlier in the Ivariiiitika. His principal minister at 
this time was Shamaraj Pant, also a Brahman; and to 
him he for the first time ga^'e the title of Peshwah, and 
a coUvsidenihle military command. f A succession of 
Brahman Peshwahs, or Mul'hija Pradltanas^ prime 
ministers, continued after the death of KShivaji, and with 
their associates in the Council they soon became more 
important personages than their royal masters. Oiie of 
them, Bdlcdji A^ishvanath, originally an humble karkun or 

* Grant Dulf’s Jlist. of tlie Maratluis, vol. i, p. 7o. 

I Grant Duff’s Hist. vol. i. p. 150. Pant is a diminutive name 
formed from Pandit. Peshwah^ which is a Persian word, means 
literally a ‘ frontnian’ or ‘ leader.’ 
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clerk, who was appointed Peshwah by Shdhuji in 1714, 
proved a very able administrator, and contributed much, 
by the combinations which he formed and the move- 
ments which he directed, to the expansion of the Maratha 
power, and the unwarrantable exactions which it made 
from so many of the provinces of India. His son, who after 
a short interval succeedc^d him, was a man of distinction. 
“ llred a soldier as Avell as a statesman, Ba jirao united 
the enterpi-Lze, vigour, and hardiliood ol‘ a ilaratha chief, 
Avith the polished manners, the sagacity, and address 
which fre([uently distinguish the Brahmans of the 
Konkana. Fully acquainted Avdtii tlie finnun’al sclumies 
of his father, he sehnted that part of the plan calculated 
to direct the predatory hordes of ^lalnlrashtra in a com- 
mon effort.” lie had a riv^al in Shripat Bao, a Yajur- 
v6di Deshastha; hut ere long he gained a decided ascen- 
dancy. Bcffore his death the Marathas under leaders, 
often acting an ind(q)endent part i'or themselves, had not 
only ‘‘ov(‘rturned ancient monarcliies,” Imt were “ jdunder- 
ing and 1)iirning on the east and on the w(‘st, from the 
Hughli to the Ba, mis and i’roni Madras to 1 )elhi.” He 
Avas too much of a. rapacious soldi(U* to maintain regu- 
larity in his internal admi'iistration, and to do justice to 
his financial an^angements and the maintenance of an 
impartial jurisprudence. Yet, “ if he inherited some of 
the defects of his caste, he was free from their bigotry, 
and but slightly tainted Avith the meaner vices Avhicb 
ren4er the general character of llrdliJiians Avhen in power 
despicable.”*' He Avas succeeded, not Avithout a struggle, 
hoAvever,'by his eldest son Balaji llajlB ao, Avho in 1750, 
with the connivance of the principal Marathd chieftains, 

* Grant Guff’s Hist, of Mar., vol, i. pp. 483-571. 
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— such as Bhonsl4, the founder of the Nagpur State^ and 
Yashyant Rdo I>abhad4,* and ultimately of Shindya 
(‘^Scmdia’^) and Holkar, — made 'Punk the de facto 
Marathd capital, while the descendants or representatives 
bf Shivaji, male and female, lived with the mere semblance 
of royalty at Satara. From that time till the English 
conquest of the Dakhaii in 1818, the Marathds, notwith- 
standing the great liberties used by their chieftains* 
(often making conquests for themselves) had a Brdhman 
Raj for their guidance in all matters religious, social, 
and political. The general character of the heads of 
that Raj was such as cannot be admij’ccl. 

Balaji Baji Rdo was indolent and inactive, and the 
principal military arrangements Avere left to his brother 
Raghunatha Rao, Avhile the civil administration Avas de- 
volved on his cousin Sadashiva Ohimnaji,f Avho had an 
able coadjutor in Ramachandra Bal)a, a She navi. The 
Marathd poAver reached its zenith during his reign, in 
Avhich also, in consequence of the disastrous battle of 
Panipat, fouglit in 1761, it began in reality to decline, 
though many of its movenumts throughout most of the 
proAunces of India continued for long to be of a very 
vigorous though irregular character. Bahiji Baji Rao 
was so affected by his losses at Panipat that he sank 
under his grief. Speaking of him geiierally, Grant Duff 
says : “ Balaji Bdji Rao was a man of considerable poli- 
tical sagacity, of polished manners, and of great address. 
His measures are marked by an excessi\x cunning, which 
Brdhmans, in general, mistake for Avisdom ; he practised 
all the arts of dissimulation, and Avas a perfect adept in 

The Sendpati and employer of Damsijl Gaikaw^d in Gujarat, 
t Grant Duff, vol. ii. pp. 73, 119. 


5 
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eyeTy speciej^ of intrigue. A strong example of the 
wbrst species of Brahman character is shown in the 
manner in which he compassed the destruction of Saka- 
w^r Bdi Shirked (a Marathi lady). The private life of 
Kao was stained with gross sensuality ; but, 
though indolent and voluptuous, he was generous and 
charitable, kind to his relatives and dependants, an 
enemy to external violence, and to that sort of oppres- 
sion which such violence implies; on the whole, he may 
be regarded as rather a favourable specimen of a 
Brahman in ]K)Aver.”* 

Madhava Rdo Ihilhil, his second son, who received 
investiture as Besliwali from the nominal Raja of Sdtara 
in September 1761, when he*was only seventeen years 
of age, bore a much better character both as a man and a 
prince. He was distinguished for his e(piity and the 
support of the weak against the strong. The Brdhrnans 
had a marked ixjsition in his government, even in his 
army. It ap[)ears from an official list that of 449 officers 
in tliatarmy, 95 (holding high a])pointments) were Brah- 
mans, 8 Raj})uts, 308 Marathas, and 40 Muhammadans. f 

Narayana Rao, his l^rother, was the next Peshwah, 
receiving the investiture in December 1773. Raghuntitha 
Rao, his uncle, Avas confined by the general advice of his 
counsellors, in the palace of Fund. The celebrated 
Konkanastha Brahman Nana Phadna vis stood high in his 
estimation, butBajaba Purandare,a Madhyandina, and Hari 
Pant Phadake, a Konkanastha, Avere his chief confidants. 
He was cruelly murdered in his palace on the 30th 
AugUf-^ TT73, a conspiracy for his ^ebure having* beeix 
formed under the direction of his uncle RaghunWha, AT 

* Grant Duff, vol. u. p. 158. f Grant Duff, vol. ii. p. 228--240. 
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Rdghob4, which appears to have gone farther thau*was 
at first intended. In connexion with the inquiries which 
were institut^^ about this atrocity, one, court Brdhman 
acted a mast'^mmendable part. He instituted a search 
into the whole transaction. ‘‘ About six weeks after the 
event, having obtained proofs against Raghunatha Eao, 
tlie Shdstri waited upon him, and accused him of having 
given an authority to Sonier Sinha and Muhammad 
Yusif to commit the deed. Raghunatha Rdo is said to 
have acknowledged to Rama Shastri that he liad written 
an order to those men, authorizing them to seize Nara- 
yana Rao, but thnt he never had given the order to kill 
him. This admission is generally supposed to have been 
literally true ; for by the original ])aper, afterwards re- 
covered by Rama Shastri, it was found that the word 
dhardwen to seize, was altered to mdmireu to kill. It is 
universally believed, that the alteration was made by the 
infamous Anandi Bai (his wife), and although Raghunatha 
Rdo’s own c<')nduct, in subsecpiently withholding protec- 
tion, even at the hazard of his life, sufficiently justifies 
the suspicion of his being fully aA\ are of* it, the moderate 
and general opinion in the Marafha country is, that ho 
did not intend to murder his ne])hew; that he was exas- 
perated by his confinement, and excited by the desperate 
counsels of his wife, to whom is also attril)uted the acti- 
vity of the domestic Tulaji Pavar, who Avas set on by the 
vindictive malice of that bad Avomaii. After Raghunatha 
R^o had avowed his having so far jjarticipated in the Yall 
of his nephew, he asked Rama Shastri Avhat atonement he 
could make. ‘ The sacrifice of your own life,^ replied 
undaunted and virtuous Shastri, ‘ for your future 
life paunot be passed in amendment \ neither you nor 
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your government can prosper ; and for my own part, I 
will neither accept of employment, nor enter Puna, 
whilst you preside in the administration.’ He kept his 
word, and retired to a sequestered village near 
RaghunAtha Rdo, however, having received also the 
clothes of investiture from Satara, was proclaimed P^sh- 
wah. He had his measures and partizans ; but the birth 
on the 18th April 1774 of a posthumous son, Madhava 
Rao N^rdyana, of his murdered nephew, “gave a finish- 
ing blow to his ever being recognized as Peshwah,”*!* 
though he made several military movements in the sup- 
posed interests of the Maratha States, and concluded a 
treaty with the English at Bombay, ceding to them 
Bassein, Salsctte, etc., in 1774. The Supi'eme Council 
in Bengal disapproved of the Bombay Alliance with him, 
and adopted several measures for its counteraction; but 
the Court of Directors was not unfavouralde to the 
measures adopted by tlie W estern Presidency. F rom both 
Raghoba and the partizaus of the youthful Peshwah 
territorial concessions were obtained by the English, not 
altogether creditable either to those demanding them, or 
to those im[)arting them. It is rather remarkable that 
after an insurrection raised in the Konkana by a Kanoj&. 
Brkhman, pretending to be S'^dashiva Chimnaji, who had 
fought and fell at Panipat, that impostor was contrary 
to the Brahmaiiic institutesj execute', d at Puna by being 
bound to the foot of an elephant, and trampled to death. § 

* 'Grant Duff, vul. ii. pp. 249-250. 

f Grant Duff, vol. ii. p. 264. 

J See vol .'4. pp. 22, etc. 

§ “ The Br^mans of Puna have two stories respecting the fate . of 
this criminal, both intended as apologies for the execution of ti BriJU- 
man, under a Brahman government. One is, that the impostor iW, as 
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General political and military events at this period we 
are not called to notice in connexion with this work. It 
is sufficient to remark that the education of the young 
P^shwah was directed by Nkna Phadnav/s. His uncle 
died when he was only nine years old; but N&na main- 
tained his interests in opposition to a faction formed in 
behalf of the two sons of Raghoba, Baji R^o, and Chira- 
ndji A'p4 who was born of Anandabai after his father’s 
death in 1784.* In 1795 the young Pcshwah was in his 
twenty-first year ; but N4na Phad navis relaxed nothing of 
the watchfulness with which he had reared him. The sons 
of Rdghoba he kept at a distance from court. In 1794, 
when Anandabai died, they were confined in the fort 
of Shi van ir near Niisik. The condition of these young men 
excited throughout the Maratha country strong feelings 
of general commiseration. But this only increased the 

not a Brahman, but a goldsmith ; and tho other is, that he was secret- 
ly removed and immured in a dungeon at Ahmadnagar, where he was 
starved to death, and a condemned criminal, by trade a goldsmith, 
substituted to deceive the populace. Starvation, insuftlcient, unwhole- 
some food, and a damp dungeon, Avas really the dreadful execution 
frequently reserved for Brahmans, and practised by the Brahman 
government by way of evading tljc inexpiable sin of depriving one of 
that sacred class of life. Amongst other stories, raised by the Pesh- 
wahs to prejudice the vulgar against tlie race of Shivaji, it was pre- 
tended that the boon of the goddess Bhavaiii, the truth of which no one 
could deny, which granted the Mariiha sovereignty to his lineal 
descendants for twenty-seven generations, had been taken away 
because Shivaji killed two Brahman spies with his own hand, having 
shot them with arrows, by means of that unerring aim which was one 
of the gifts of the goddess, and impiously hit them in the forehead, 
right through the distinguishing mark of their caste.”f 

' ♦ B^ghobd. had also an adopted son called Amnt Bao. Grant Duff, 
tol, Uii p. 128 . 

t Orant Duff, vol. ii. p. 331, 
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weary circumspection of Nina Phadnavis, the minister, 
to whom the elder of the legitimate sons of Raghun/itba 
B4o had early become an object of jealousy. “ Graceful 
in his person, with a handsome and youthful countenance 
which ensured favourable impressions, Baji Rao had the 
mildest maimer, and an address so insinuating, that he 
gained the goodwill of all who approached him. His 
bodily and mental accomplishments were ecpially extol- 
led; at the age of nineteen he was an excellent horseman, 
skilled in the use of the sword and bow, and allowed to 
be the most expert spearsinan in (the) Gaiigatir.* He 
was deeply read in tlic Shastras, j)articularly in such 
parts as regards the observance ot* caste; and of his age, 
no Pandit so learned had been known in Mahai’ashtra.’^ 
The young Peshwah, free from jealousy of his cousin, 
frequently expressed a strong desire to procure his 
enlargement, and cultivate his friendship ; but Madhava 
Rao himself was watcluxl, while Baji Rao was still kept 
a close ])risoner. The latter, however, having dis* 
covered the favourable disposition of the Peshwah towards 
him, and having at last gained Ihdwant Rao Miiganatha, 
he conveyed a message with assurances of respect and 
attachment, adding that ^ he was in coufiuement at Shiva- 
nerl, and the Pesh wall under tlui control of his minister; 
— that their condition as prisoners was nearly similar, 
but that their minds and affections were free, and should 
be devoted to each other ;— that their ancestors had dis- 
tinguished themselves, and that the time would arrive 
when his cousin and himself might hope to emulate their 
deeds, and raise for themselves a lasting and honourable 
name.’ This message was the commencement of a cor- 

* The country on the banks of the Godavari, held to be a Ganges. 
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respondence, which began shortly after the return of the 
army to Puna, and continued for some time, till at length 
it came to the knowledge of Nauti, who betrayed a rage, 
altogether unusual, at the discovery. He immed^'^tely 
threw Balwant Rao Naganatha into a hill fort loaded 
ivith irons, severely reproached jVUidhava R&. 0 , and ren- 
dered the strictness of Baji liao’s confinement far more 
rigid than before. ]\L^(lhava Piao already galled by re- 
straint, and irritated by theinsidiious messages of his 
cousin, was overwhelmed with anger, disa])pointment, 
and gidcf ; he refused, absolutely, to quit his apartment, 
and his absence from his usual place at the Dai-biir, was 
irnj)uted to fever. At the Dasani wliich happened on the 
22nd October, and was conducted with great splendour, 
he a])])eared amongst his troo])s, and, in the evening, 
received his chuds and the ainbassadoi’s at his coui’t in 
his accustomed manner; but his s[)irit was wounded to 
desperation, a fixed melancholy seized on his mind, and 
on the morning of the 2r)th October, he deliberately threw 
liimself from a terrace in his ])ala(‘e, fractured tveo of his 
limbs, and was much wounded by the tube of a fountain 
on which he fell. He survi\'ed i*or two daj^s, and having 
particularly desired that Baji Rao should be placed on 
the masnad, he ex[)ired in the arms of Baba R, do l^hadakf*, 
for whom he had entertained a strong affection.”* 

So perished the Peslnvah Madhava Ivao Narayana.f 
Nand Phadnavis resorted to most dishonorable intrigues to 
prevent Baji Rao, whose retaliation Avas dreaded, from suc- 

* Grant Duff, vol. iii. pp. 124-120. 

f A remarkable painting of the unhaj>py young prince, of his Avily 
and able minister Nand Phadnavis, and of the cunning and unconstant 
Daulat Rdo Shindya (Scindia) is in the possession of the Bombay 
Government. 
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ceedingtothePeshwahship ; but they were ultimately abor- 
tive. Bkji Rao was seated oti the masnad on the 2 7th October 
1796, the Nixna at first contriving to retain his position 
as prime-minister, in which office he continued, except 
for a short interval, displaying wonderful talent, modera- 
tion, and accommodation in very troublous times, till the 
day of his death, Avhich occuiTed on the 1 3th March, 
1800. Baji Rao was the last, aiid, all things considered, 
the worst of the Peshwahs. “ To trust none, and to 
deceive all, was the game he invarial)ly ])la}xd, and like 
all who have ever done so, he never failed to lose.”* He 
connived at the destruction, cruelly (dfcictod by Shindy a, 
of three Shetiavi Bnilunans, high in power. f To other 
murders he was a })nrty, the last being that of Ba]a- 
Gangadhara Shdstri, (a Konknnastha), tlie envoy of the 
Gaikawad, which occurred at the tirtha of Pandharjair in 
1815, a little before his own fall. Ills treacluny with 
the native })owers, and es])(‘XMally with the English, — in 
executing Avliich he fouiul willing agents both in the 
priestly and in och(;r castes, was unbounded. His 
court, which was gay and licenrious bexanul that of any 
other Peshw.'ili, soon be(;auie tigriieable to the generality 
of Brahmans in Puna, aiu! a high offer for a district was 
a sure way to the tem]>orary notice of the [)rjnce. All 
his expenditure was regulated by contract. I'he net 
revenue of the state was about one hundred and twenty 
lakhs of rupees, of which Baji Rao saved annually about 
fifty lakhs, and he had, at this period, collected treasury 
exceeding fifty millions of rupees. Whilst thus intent 
amassing voalth, his time was divided in the encourage- 
ment of the grossest debauchery, and the practice of the 

♦ Grant Duff, vol. iii. p. 149. f Grout Duff, vol. iii. p. 149. 
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most absurd superstitions. He aspired to a character for 
sanctity; was rigid in the observance of every form 
required by the rules of caste ; and the murder of Narayana 
Rao, attributed to his parents, Avas a subject of inquietude 
and remorse. To atone for their crime, he planted 
several hundred thousand mango trees about Puna; gave 
largesses to Brahmans and religious establishments, and 
was particularly generous to the temple at Pandharpur. 
As an instance of his superstition, may be mentioned a 
dream of one of his religious attendants, wlio declared he 
saw tlie ghost of Narayana Rao, and that it had ordered 
a dinner for one hundred thousand 1 h’ahinans ; an enter- 
tainment which was immediately provid(‘d. To the 
complaints of Ids subjects lie never listeiu^d; and if the 
villagers endeavoured to a[)proa.(di his presence, they 
Avere driven away l>y the attendants. The farmers of 
the districts had generally the superintend(aice of civil 
and criminal justice, and their powers in this respect 
enabled them to increase their collections by fines and 
exactions. There AA^as a nominal court of justice at 
Puna, under a Sluistia', Avho had a very large establish- 
ment. It was supported entirely by the corrupt emolu- 
ments Avhich poAver enabled its members to draAV from 
the public, and Avas so notoriously (aArrujit, that the 
poorer suitor, unless he had interest, or could bribe some 
great man of Avhom the Shastri stood in aAve, AA^as certain 
to lose his cause.’'* 

Among the places exterior to the Manitha country in 
which Baji Rao laboured most assiduously to establish 
his ascendancy was Gujarat. It Avas in connexion Avith 
theaiFairs of that province that Bala- Gangadhara Shkstri 

* Grant Duff, vol. iii. pp. 361-363. 
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WRvS sent by the G uikawacl as envoy to the court of Pun^. 
He accompanied Bdji Kao to Pandharpur, where he was 
murdered by the hired assassins of Trimbakji D(5nglya, 
originally employed by the Pesliwah as a spy and a 
pand(a’er to his vices. I'he Pcdiwah, il he did not 
instigate, ap])roved of the murder.”'^ ffis subsequent 
intrigues at Piinfi; Ids rising aguiiist the P>ritish, (‘ven 
when their aifaii’S were admirably well conduet(‘d at his 
court l)v the lion. J\rountst!iart Jtipidnstoiie ; his subse- 
(pient defeats ; his surrender to Sir frohii Malcolm; 
and his banishna'ut to Ihdthur, with far too liberal a, 
pension, which ullima{(‘ly gave the powta* of Tuiscliitif to 
liis adopted son the Nana Siiheb, of undying inlam}^ are 
so well known thnt tiny lUH'd not be dwedt on in this 
])lace. Jlis dv>wnhill was tiui comiucncement of the 
abiding rise ol' the xMar/uba country. The deliverance 
ol' the Maharashtra l>rahnians tj*cm his leadershi]), think 
of it what the}' may, was an <‘V(mt calling for their 
highest- congratulations, 

'The result ol’ tlu^ e\p('riment <>{’ a. ])ur(dy Ib'/iliman 
]iaj in Maharashtra, \vhich wa> in all [)i’obal)ility tlii^ 
last which on any (vou^idea-abh* scale ^vill be witnessed 
in India, wluai hjoki'd to in its political j’olations, refl(‘cts 
no crialit on llu' lb\*ihmanicrii oj’der. In its social and 
religious aspects, also, it is dciserving of grave reprobation, 
wluMi s(M‘]i eitlu‘ 1 * I’rom an Indian or a general point of 
view. The Brfihnains in becoming de hicto kings acted 
in dii’cct opposition to the Indian law books. j* It could 
not bo (listi’ess for a men* liv^cliliood, which, as we have 
seen, fe. eas nn exceptional clrcninstance warranting 

(h’liiit Duff, vol. iii. p. a7a. 

I ISoe, for oxaiupk*, Maiui. iv. S-t-86. 
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a Br&.hman, to discharf^e the duties of another caste, 
wliich drove them to the assumption of soverca;u;n power, 
whicfi by tlic laws they Ina-^c t (3 counsel and not to 
* exercise. It was doubtless the sheer love of gra.eleni* 
and wealth. One litthi scanblance of apology they were 
always cs refill to maintain. ‘‘The Puna government,” 
says Major P. Moore, who hims(‘lf witnesscal the state of 
matters with the la^t Peshwahs, have a little reserve, 
or salvo, in the existence^ ot a noininal legitimate Pajaat 
Sfitara. And the PeshwaJi [)rofessev, as the tide im- 
plies, to be only his tii*st s(a*vant, altlioiigh he lx* to all 
int-ents and purposes a soveriugn as tiir as he can 
enforce its aiilviiowledgment.”'*'' Tvan^gri'^sors them- 
selv(\s in luost important re-;p(‘ets of th(‘ law of caste, 
Ibr which etaiainly they' are iiot to be lilamed, they were 
stri(;t upholders ot‘ wliat tluy eonsidcae d to be irs 
general interests. The Antyajas, or lowcn* than caste 
peo[)le, the}^ kept in a. state ol'gi'eat depression. “ Pn- 
(ler the Bi'ahmaiiieal ridi* ol (lie Pe^'^liwalis in (he Dakhan 
any Pariah [Painari, ^lang, (‘te.] wa,^ liable, to seNcre 
punishment who walked anywhere between a Bn'ihman 
and the sun, so near that a portion of his sliadow should 
fall o]i any part of the holy man’s pia-son. ( \ni^e([ii ait 1 v, 
in the morning Avhen tlu‘ shadows were long, a, Pariah 
Avas obliged to use great caution if lu‘ met a Briihman 
on the road, and on no account to jia^s him on tlui 
eastern side.”f Similar [ireeautions w(‘re, oirserv'ed in 
the evening. Even after the acrjuisitioii of the Marat, Ini 
country by the British, I have myself seen mendicant 

' * Moore's llindii T’aulhcon, p. 351, 

f Tvetter signed Judicus, and dated Mareli 17, 1858, publielied in 
the Record newspaper. 
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Brdhmans ordering the low-castes to jump into the hedges 
or ditches to allow them to pass them without contami- 
nation. Altogether the low-castes suffered many indig- 
nities at the hands of the Peshwahs and their agents. 
The wild tribes, such as the Kulis and Bhills, also expe- 
rienced from them an extremely harsli treatment. To 
these tribes, indeed, their tender mercies were cruel, as 
onward we may have an opportunity of noticing.* 

Of the general character of the Maratha Brahmans, 
as noticed after tlic confjuest of the Maratha country 
above the Ghats, in 1818, the lion. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone thus wrote : — “ The Braliinans, who have long 
conducted all the business of the country, are correctly 
described by Mr. Chaplin as an ^ intriguing, l}^ing, 
corrupt, licentious and unprincipled race of people’ ! to 
which Captain Grant adds with (iqual truth, ‘that when 
in power tluy are coolly unfeeling, and systematically 
oppressive,’ and now ‘ generally discontented, and only 
restrained by fenr, from Ixrmg ti*(‘asonable and trea- 
cherous.’ They are sut)erstitious and narrow in their 
attachment to their caste, to a dtigree that has no 
exam[)le elsewhere ; but (liey are mild, patient, intelli- 
gent on many subjects, evani liberal and enlightened ; 
and, tliough regardless of sufferings which they may 
indirectly produce, they are naturally very averse to 

■* Take in passing tlic following example : — “ Bdlaji Lakshuman, the 
divdn of A^ithal Narsinlia Vinoliorkar, and a personal favourite of 
Baji Rdo, finding it impracticable to reduce the Bhills (of Klidndesh), 
by force, inveigled a wliole tribe of them, with their wives and fami- 
lies, to .. interview at Kopargaum, on pretence of affording them a 
settlement, when they were treacherously seised, and most barbarously 
precipitated into wells, where the whole perished.” — Grant Duff, 
vol, iii., p. 338 . 
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cruelty and bloodshed : there are among them many 
instances of decent and respectable lives, and although 
they are generally supple and insincere, I have met with 
some, on whom 1 could depend for sound and candid 
opinions.”* T here record this statement merely because 
it is valuable in a historical point of view. The Mar^- 
tha Braliinans, as they are now found by Europeans, 
present themselves in a greatly improved aspect. By 
no class of the inhabitants of India is European educa- 
tion so much prized as by them. Its liberalizing eifects 
arc a])parent among those who have been participants of 
its blessings. Ei*om them arc drawn a, large number of 
government officials, who in a satisfiictory way dis- 
chai'gc their duties. Many of them act as teachers in 
vernacular and anglo-vernaciilar schools, in which they 
often creditably acquit themselves, showing no great 
desire, however, to extend education to the lower strata 
of the Indian community, or even to the agricultural 
classes, the most important in some respects in the whole 
conn try. f It is to their disadvantage that so many of 

* Elphiiistone’s Report on tlic Territories conquered from the 
Peshwuh, 2d. ed. p. 6. 

t Few, if any, of tlie Anlyaja are found in the Government schools. 
This is to be ascribed not only to the Bralimanical fear of contamina- 
tion and the general caste prejudices of tlie people, but to the want of 
firmness on the part of the government educational authorities as has 
been the case in some instances of the agents of the njissionary bodies, 
I once noticed, with much satisfaction, two boys of the Hamuslu tribe 
in a Government village school, llio teaclier gloried in them as 
trophies of his own rare liberality. I was told, however, by the late 
devoted Mr. Adam White, who officiated for some time as a missionary 
in the district to which they belonged, that this bold son of Brahma 
durst not touch them even with the rod of correction, but furnished 
himself with some half dozen balls of clay to pelt at them with when 
thtey needed punishment ! 
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them, laudably seeking to secularize themselves, continue 
to depend on government service. In the general busi- 
ness of life they might be far more successful. To this 
department of wo]’k increased numbers of them, as well 
as of the Gurjarashtra Brahmans, have of late years 
begun to look. 

In 1 )r. Leith’s iuterestiiig nmilysis of the Census of 
Bombay taken in 1861, the following noticeable passage 
occurs : — 

Tlie Brahman caste is tlu; one alxwe all others in 
which strictness of rule is most likely to b(‘ ubservanl, 
and it may very W{^11 txi taken as an index ol‘ how much 
the Institutes of ilanu and tradition are followed. 01 
the seventy-six occupations in the table, there are but 
eighteen in which Brahmans wau’c not found engag(‘d, 
and of these there are live at least in whi(h it is only a 
fortuitous occurrence that they were not so; such as 
those of civil engineer, photogra])her, grainparcher, dyer, 
umbrella-dealer. Th(‘. occupations in wdiich they will 
not engage', arc', the. sn])pl}^ of animal food, waniviiig in 
Iciatlier, ba.skc't-making', scavenging, and w^‘lshing clothes. 
(If the 30,604 Brahmans'" cnnmcirated in Bombay, there 
were returned as beggars and paupers 10,370, or om*- 
third of the wdicde, as waiters and accountants 5,973, 
priests 2,6t)6, schoolmastca\s and tc'achers oidy 720, 
merchants and lainkcrs 1;,728, dcnnestic servants 1,795.” 

There is no obstacle in the waiy of l>rahmans wishing 
to secularize themselves acting as civil engineers or 
photographers. Dyers they cannot be while they re- 
spect suv.h injunctions of the Smritis on the subject of 
raising and using indigo as we find in the work of 

* [That is of tlie Brahmanical caste old and young.] 
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Angiras, the substance of which T have given already.’^ 
Graiu})arching they avoid, from the killing of small 
.insects associated with the work. In some Ijrahman 
ahops umbrellas arc sold without scruple ; b;.t no 
Bruhnians are fond of being r(^.cogniz(‘d as distinctive 
“umbrella-dealers,’^ as the nntive leal -umbrellas arc 
generally woven and otherwise constructed by the low- 
caste of biiruds or baske.t-makers. They have a great 
repugnance to the [)r(\sent day, to all the |)nrsuits men- 
tiomai in the list ol‘ Cast(‘s giv('n in our fii'st volume 
Ix'twc'en 93 and lof.f Their connection with the work 
of the. mixed castes even is very niucli only that of 
clerkshij) or superintendenc(‘. Maiiy of them, I learn 
from Colonel Ihdlard, were lat(4y employed in the Bom- 
bay mint in the examination and counting ol’ rupees. As 
tlui material improvement of India, advances, and oppor- 
timiti(',s of remunerative' laixmr occui*, tlui woi'k of Caste- 
Gmanci[)ation Avill advance. 

It is proper to add, in concluding this section, that 
some of the most resjiectable converts to Christ ianitv in 
the Maratha Countiy have originally belonged to the 
Brahmanical classes. Tliough at lirst, they wei'c treated 
with intolerance, thiy arc generally now vii'wed with 
respect by their former associatt's. It was ruled by the 
majority of the Brahmans of lhanba)', Nhsik, arulBana- 
ras, in the case of a young Brahman boy who had ate 
with one of these converts, that he could not be restored 
to caste, even though he should [iroless to be ready to 
take any atonement j)rescribed in the Hindu law-books. 
I refer to the case of Shri[)at Sliesliadrj, the brother 

* vol. i. p. 3()*2. 

b first yoliinic pp. (>8-70. 
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of the zealous native missionary, the Rev. Nar&.yana 
Sh^sh^idri. 

On the origin of the name Maharashtra as applied to 
the provinces of India, from which the Marathti Brdh- 
mans now noticed have received their designation, vari- 
ous opinions have been formed. The Brahmans them- 
selves, with etymological propriety, render the w^ord 
Mahilrashtra by “great country’' ; but neither in its ancient 
geographical extent nor in its liistorical importance is 
any very good reason found for such a designation. The 
Mahars, who form one of its old degraded tribes, and are 
everywhere found in the ]'rovince, say tliat Maharashtra 
means the “ Country of the Mahars.”* The Marathi 
language is spoken on the West along the Indian Ocean 
from the Portuguese territories of Daman on the north 
to the Portuguese territories of Goa on the south; and it 
runs eastward, with a varying and lessening width, till it 
extends about half way to the Bay of Ikmgal.f This 
language, owing to its comparative purity and copious- 
ness, the energy and coiKjuests of tlic Marathfi people, 
the exigencies of commerce, and the influence of certain 
political arrangements, has in late times proved an ad- 
vancing language. It is making gi-ound against the 
cognate Konkani in the country of Goa, where it is now 
used ill public schools. It is advancing from the banks 
of the Krishna into the proper territory of the Kdnarese. 
It is gaining ground on the Gondi in the Nagpur Dis- 
tricts. It is encroaching both on the Nimadi and Ran- 
gadi on thp banks of the Narmada. With its expansion 

* See Notes on the Marathi Language, by the Author, prefixed to 
the second edition of Molesworth’s Mardthi Dictionary, p. xxiii. 

t Ib. pp. xxiv-xxv. ^ 
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there is of course an increase of the influence of the 
Mardtha Brahmans, though that influence is not what it 
was in the day of their political power. It is a matter 
of congratulation that they continue to cultivate ^heir 
vernacular tongue, which is both pure and copious. 

In connexion with the Maharashtra Brahmans, a very 
siiiall section (a[)j)arently near extinction) requires to 
be separately noticed. 

(31.) T Jl e Mail r d u n n i y a s. 

M aitrd.y an! y a.%^ have still a representatives at Niisik, 
and perliap.s at a few otlicr })lacos on the banks of the GodAvarj. 
1’hcy are in possession of complete copies (»f the M.inava Kalpa Sutras, 
of which the fragments in Europe were lately aldy edited by Dr. Gold- 
stucker. They do not intermarry nith other <da'Ses of Maratlut 
j'rahinaus, though they may eat with tliom. 

Associated witli tlie Mardtha Bralimtins, as speaking 
their language, but keepitig aloof from llann in custe 
intercourse, are the two classes which ibllow : — 

(32-33.) TJiC Varddls^ or Her dr H rd fi linin'? . 

The V a rd d is ^ovBardd /.s, are tin* Brahmaus of I he jiro viuce ofBerar. 
'riiey are principally of the Wliiie Vajur- Wala, of the M d dJi y a ndina 
Hhdi'hd, but some of tlicm aho arc (33) didj-Vedis. These 
two sections do not intermarry, and arc in (|ict two cartes claiming the 
same position in tlie Bralimaiiliood, Having lieen long luuhir a 
Aluhaiiimadan government (that of tlie Ni/arnj, they are in a state of 
comparative depression. It must not he. supposed from this fact, how- 
ever, that they are destitute of Bralirnaiiical pride. At Badnerji, near 
Amravati, I lately observed one of them most, furiously buffeting a 
“ Dhed,” as he called him, with his shoe, for liaving meideiitally touched 
him in a crowd in the public market place. The Brahmans near him 
so much sympathized with him, that tlicy were (piite surpiised when I 
expostulated with him for his violence and inhumanity. Most of the 
Berar BrAhmans follow secular engagements, as those of clerks, shop- 
keepers, and cultivators. The MarAUia Brahmans often travel in their 


fSce above, pp. 9-10. 
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country for tlic purpose of reading the Purunas to the people, of whom 
the Vai’iCdis miglit naturally be supposed to be the instructors. 

(34.) The, Jhdde, or Nagpur Brah/uans . 

Many Maratha Brahmans are settled in the Nagpur Territories, tlieir 
forefathers having been introduced into these regions principally by the 
conquest of the country by the ]\Taratha Bhonsles. The proper Brah- 
mans of the Nagpur territories, however, call theiU'^elves .1 Jn'tde B rdh- 
'})ianSj or Brahmans of the IA>rest. Tliey an; divided into four or live 
castes, according to the Vedas av I nch they pi-ofess ; but most of them 
profess the White Yajur-Veda, according to the Madhyandina and 
Kanva Sliakhas. d'hey may eat with the JMaratlia Brahmans, in differ- 
ent panktis ; but they do not intermarry Avith tlnnu, or with the differ- 
ent Shakhas among lliemselves. Consid(*r;ibIe numlau’s of them folloAV 
secular em[)loyments ; Imt they arc not wanting in Yaidiks, Pauraiiiks, 
and .Astrologers. 

The state of education ainon^o; fhn Bnilnnans of the 
lierar and Nagpur territories, wliich was long very 
much depressed, is now rai)ldly improving under 
European auspices. Feuv of our public administrators 
have shown such 7A‘.al in tliis good cause as Mr, T(im])le, 
the Chief Commissioner of the Ccntr.al Jhx)viuces. 

2. Th.e iVudhr^i^ or T*ulao(yi Bra limans . 

The A'ndhra Llrdhiftiim have their home in the A'ndhra 
Z>os'Aaofth('dIindn writings, nowcall(*xl the d'ailanga(from 
Trilhuja^^Xho, conutry in whicntlie Tailaiiga(or Tailinga, 
or Telngn) language isspokeii. 'fheir tiTritory lies to the 
south-east of the Marhthn country, and extends to the 
eastern shores of the peniiisnln from the neighbourhood of 
Maidpnra on the north tothePnlikat Lake on the south, 
being thus intermediate between the Odra (or Orissa) 
lauguagA. and the Tamil . They have been instrumental 
in the successful culture of that tongue, which very dis- 
tinctly belongs to the Dravidiau family, and which,# as 
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well shown by Mr. C. P. Brown, possesses a vernacular 
literature of considerable interest.* 

Of the A'ndhra Brahmans no very definite account 
haslet been published. The following notices oi dicin 
rest princijrdly on a Statistical Report of the Eastern 
Districts of Haidarabad by the Lite Dr. A. Walker ;f my 
own personal conversations with Tailanga Brahmans 
at Bombay and Nagpur; and my corresjiondence with 
friends, pjirticularly Oaptain W. Tweedieof the Uesidency 
at Haidarabad, and the Rev. J. (i. Cooper, of Nag[)ur. 

* Madras Joiiriisxl uf Scienre and I/itonitfire, vu]. x j»p. 4d-51). 

“This language was soinotinios calliNM^y the Rurojx'aus of the last 
goueration th(' ‘ G(Mitoo,’ iVoui the I’ortugiiese ^^(>rd lor licallieiis, or 
‘ (rentiles.’ The Telugu is s[>oh(*n all along the eastern coast of the 
T*eninsula, from the neigh])onrh<>o<l of Piihhal, where it su})e!‘sedes the 
Tamil, to Chikakol, where it begins to yi(*hl to the Unya, and inland 
it prevails as far as the (nistern Ixmndary uf the Miii-atha Gouniry and 
the Mysore; incliKling within its rom;e Uk; ‘Ceded districts’ and 
Karnul, the greater part of the terntori('s of the Ni/ani, or the lly- 
(leraba<i country, and a portion of tho Nagj)ore country and (londwana. 
Kormerly Telugu aj)p(;ar.s to ha\e been spoken as far north as the 
mouth of the Ganges, d'his app(‘ars both trom tln^ gi'ograpliieal limits 
wJiich are assigned by the Greeks to the territory of the A'jidhras, or 
Northern Tolugus, and from many of tlie names of j)laees mentioned by 
Ptolemy as far as tlic mouths of the Ganges being lonnd to he Telugu. 
The Telngu people, tliough not the most enterprising or migratory, are 
undoubtedly the most iiuinei*ous bi-aneh of the Druvidian race. Includ- 
ing the Naiks or Naidoos Nayakas’), Reddles, and other Telugu 
tribes settled in tlie Tamil country, who arc cliielly the descendants of 
thosesoldiers of fortune by whom the Pandiya and Chdla kingdoms were 
subverted, and who iinmber not much less than a million of souls; and 
iucluding also the Telugu settlers in Mysore, and the indigenous Telugu 
inhabitants of the Nizam’s territory and other native states, the people 
who speak the Telugu language may be estimated as amounting to at 
least fourteen millions.” Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar, pp. 5-6. 

f Madras Journal of Literature and Science, vol. xvi. pp, 195-198, 
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(1. j The V arna s dins . 

The Yarn a sal us profess the Rig-V^da and bcdong to the Smdrta 
sect. They are found near Medak and in other districts. 

(2.) The Kama Tukulu, ^ 

Tlie K am aruhu I a belong to the same Veda and sect as do the 
Varnasalu, with whom they oat, aad sometimes intermarry. 

(o.) I he Karnakamalu. 

Tlie Karnakamalu are also Rigvedis and Kmartas. They 
are said to liave be('ii originally from the Karnatdca. They do not 
intermarry with tlie Varnasaln, tlioiigh tlicy (iat with tlicm. 

(4 .) The M d (111 y a n d i n a s. 

The M d d h }/ a n d i n a s of T’ailangana hav e the same reli- 
gious position as tliose of tlie Maharashtra, and profess like them the 
White Yajur-Veda. They are found near Me.lak and in other }»laces. 
111*. Walker says, “ They make puja to tin' sun Avhen they bathe, and 
also to the full moon but so do mo^t other Brahmans. 

(5.) The Tail any as. 

The T a i I a n g a s ^ or T a i ling d n { , or 1' a 1 1 gd n is also prin- 
cipally proh'ss the White and Rlack Yajur- VT'das. Kepreseiitatives of 
the other Vedas are also to ho found among them. Many of them are 
settled in the Guntur country, 

(d.) 77/ e Mn rakanddns. 

The ]\[ u r a k a n d d a s get their denomination from the district of 
Muraka, inidu meaning country. Th y are found to the south of the 
river Krishna, TJiey profess the VViute V:ijur-\Tda. 

(7.) 77/'' Arddhyas. 

The Arddhyas (or Venerables), tlmugh White Yajurvedis, belong 
to the sect of the Lingayats, to which they were introduced by Basava, 
its founder, in the mivldle of the twelftJi century. They do not inter- 
marry with any other classes ol Bralunans in the province to which 
they belong, d’hey, nevertheless, act as gurus (personal or family 
instructors) of ihe higher classes of natives, avoiding altogether the 
lower castes, who resort for spiritual advice to Jangams, Dekknlwars, 
and other mendicants. ITey adhere to caste ; and though they believe 
in the ' ity of the deity as Maluideva, symbolized by the linga, they 
observe the Brihrnanical initiation, and worship the sun by the repeti- 
tion of the gdyatri. On this account they are treated as idolaters by 
the Jangams, the principal mendicant priests of the Lingadharls, who 
violently oppose caste and every form of idolatry bitt that which reco^j- 
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nixes the symbol of Hhiva. They practise infant marriages like other 
Hrahmans. The Jangains refuse to eat with them ; and they refuse to 
eat vvdth the Jarigams. They arc kept in a state of isolation by other 
Braliinans ; and they arc consequently obliged to act as gurus of their 
own* children, which the Brahmans in general never do. Yet they 
view theiriselves as of groat importance in the Indian community. By 
the Lingayats in general they arc considered only half converts to their 
peculiar system of Shaiva worship. They have but a slight knowledge 
of any portion of the Vedas, to which they refer principally for sectariul 
purposes, putting upon them a forced allegorical meaning.* 

(8.) The Y ujnavaikijas . 

This name might comprehend all the prvdessors of the White 
Yajur-Veda, which is said to have been at first n'vealcd to tlic sage 
Ycijnavalkya but in Tailangana it is given to the diMsiun of Brah- 
mans who in the Malnirariitra are called Ktinvds (fiom Kanva a reputed 
disciple of Vujnavalkva), or Pra(h<nn<t ^'ShdLiu's, and whose principal 
habitat is at Masuli])atam and its neigbbourbood. 

* See an excelU'nt, paper hy Mr. C. T. IJrown, on llu* Crepd. (.'natorn*?, and Litera- 
tuie nf tlie Jaiif^anis, in the Alntlias .loinn. of Lif. and Science, \ol. ki. pp. 143 177. 

t The lei^cnd of the ie\ elation allop,(Mt to lia\e been ^iven to Y'ajnatalkya, n thus 
found in the Vishnu Puuina. The Muni', called their fiatoimtyto an assembl}’’ on 
Mount Mciu, with Hie mtnnation that any ot them absenting ihcmselverf should within 
seven nights be guilty of thecnnio of Hiahmahatya. Vaishamp.i} aiia alone failed 
to keep the appointment, and as a conse<,uenee he Uilb'd the child of his sister by an 
accidental kick of his foot, lie called upon his di')ei])l<>s to aid him in performing the 
neeessaiy penanee; hut one of them, Yajnavalkya, refused to take pait in the prcsciib- 
od tapa. yai.'.hainpayana in a rage eomnianded him to disgorge all the knowledge 
wdiieh he had received from him ; which he immediately did, .Hit vajiniting the texts of 
Ihe Yajush stained with blood. These te.xts, duly though they w'cie, Aveic golibled up 
by other disciples in the foim of parti ulges (Titun) • and collected to«ether they 
form the Taittinya Sanhita of tlie Black Ya)ur-Veda. Uejuivcd of them Yajnavalkya 
praised the sun, ivlio appealed to him m the form of a hoise, and ofTeied him as a boon 
Avhatever he might desire. ‘ Givp me,’ he said, ‘a knowdcilge of those texts of the 
Yajush with which even my preceptor is unacipiamted. d'he Sun complied with his 
Avishes, and gave him the texts which were unknowm to Vishampayana. Because they 
were levealed by the Sun in the form of a horse (V’^aii), the Briilimans who study this 
portion of the Yajush are called Vajis (or Vajasaniyas). Fifteen branches of this 
school sprang from Kauva and other pupils ol Yajnavalkya, [See Charanavyuha, at 
p. 15 above, and note in Wilson’.s Vishnu Purtlpa, p. 281.] 

No notice of this legend occurs in the Ved.a itself. The term Taittinya is more 
rationally accounted for in the index of the Black Yajush, in which it was saild that 
Vaisbarapdynna taught it to Y^ska, who taught it to Tittiri, Avho taught it to others. 
“ The Taittiriyas,” says Panini, “ are these who repeatj (or read) what was taught by 
Tittiri” See Wilson’s V. P. pp, 279-281. 
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(9.) The Kdsaranddu, 

The K(isa 7 ^anddu likowiso profess the White Yajiir-Veda. 

(10.) The Velanddus. 

Tlic Vehinddus^ who priiieipally profess the White and Black 
A'ajur- Vedas, are numerous in the Ni/am’s portion of the A'ndlira 
territory. They marry in their own body and sometimes witli 
the Taihini>-as. From tlioin was sprang Lakshinana Bliatta, the 
father of Vallahha, the founder of tlie infamous Vallabhachavya 
sect ; but his descendants of the present day (the Malninijas !) have 
no caste intercourse properly so called, e.vcept with tlie meanest or 
most unworthy portion of that community. 

(11.) The Veuguiddus. 

The 'Venyi nadu s (or Vegind nv.eive their name from tlie dis- 

trict of Yen^ipura, whi(;h in olden times eompri/.ed the territory l)etween 
the Ooduvari and the Krislma below the East(‘ni (Units.*' JMosi of 
them are said to profess one or other of the aj nr- Vial as ; ]>ut the 
reciters of the utlier Vedas anmiot n anting among them. With the 
Velanthjus they form the most important Urahnums of l]>c province 
in which they are found. Tlu'y are now whh'Iy tlistributod. 

(12.) The Vedinddn^. 

The Vedind(l}( ? profess the Itig-Veda. They are found prijici])ally 
in the country near Ciantur and Masuh])atam. 

( 1.‘3.) The Till la tig (I Sdati ave'd I's . 

The Tailanga /S d tit avedi s are ju't. a numerous elass of Bnilimans. 
Tlioy consitler themselves Randijanhiat^.^ liise(‘tthey ai’c Siinirtas. 
Tiiey have seven (totras -those of l>h:jradv.aj<i, NMdhuluslia, Gautama^ 
Atri, Nityundina, Vasishtha, and Kaundiiiya J 
(14.) Th e lid m d u u j . 

The Udiudiiuj in the Tailiiiga country are so nmcli under the influ- 
ence of sectarial feelings that they form a caste of their own. There are two 
divisions among them — (lU) the Vadagada! u and (11) the Tryaa- 
gadalu^ who eat but do not generally interniaiTy together. They take 
their meals in secret, according to the custom of their sect. They are 
strict Purists, and do religious service only to jjersons of high caste. 
From their jealousy of the Madhavachuryas, who in the Tailinga coun- 
try are px’. cipally Ivarnatikas, they refrain from all worship of Hanu- 
nic4n. Both Rig-vedis and Yajur-vedis arc to be found among them. 

* Mr. Walter Elliot. See J, of R. A. S, vol. iv., and vol. 1, N. S. p. 251, 
t Sec p. 11 above. . 1 Information of Sabli4 Avadb/inf. 
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(lo.) Thi Mddhavdclidryas. 

Tlic Mddliavdchdryas in the Tclngu country, as now intiinatcMl, 
are jirincipally from the Kavnatika. They are noted for the wurslii]) of 
Hanuriiiin. They j)rofoss tlie Kig-Veda. 

(IG.) The Niyogis. 

The secularized Braliinans of Tailingaiia are called Niyogis^ or the 

Occupied.” Many of them are engaged as writers and village ac- 
countants. They cat with most of the classes of Vaidiks, but do not 
hitormarry with them. Those of them with whom 1 liave met profess 
the Black Yajur-Veda. 

Of the Tailniigii rirnlnnans, tliedifrc^roiit c;istcs of Ynjur- 
vodis doiiotintonnarry Avith oiiennotlicr, except sDinetinios 
ill the case of the Tailinii-as and Wdaiiadus; but ircne- 
rally sjieaking they are at lilierty to ibrni matrimonial con- 
luixions with the Rigvedis, when tluiy an^of the same sect. 

The ^h'dic learning ot‘ nil classes of tlie Tailan<^r{t 
Drahmans at the present day is hut ol’ a limited character. 
The fcAV Brahmans avIio live by the Wains, says Mr. C. 
1\ Brown, commit t.weni}' or thirty clinpters to memorj^, 
Avliieh are recited at certain c(n‘emonies in weddintrs. 
funerals and ynjnas; but they iu‘ver pretimd to knoAv 
their meaning. Not even t(*n IbAlmians, he adds, could 
be found tlirougliout the peninsula who are j'eally skilled 
in the Ah'das. The arrogance and A'iolence of caste are 
but little mitigated among them. AAdien one of their 
number loses caste (and this he m.ay do from accident as 
Avellas from fault), hi>j co-religionists ‘immediately tinni 
upon him as fish or savage Ix'asts do on a Avounded 
member of their communities.^’'^' 

The Tailanga Bnihmaiis usually visiting the Maratha 
Country are generally considered poor, illiterate, and 
superstitious. Theyare vieAved, IioAvever, as careful of 
their Briihmanical dchara. la reference to the sweet- 
* C. r. Brown in Mndrass Journal of L. and S. vol. xi. p. 151. 
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ness of their language the following verse, which I first 
heard fi’omthe Rev. J. van S. Taylor (an excellent ver- 
naciilarist) is repeated by them : — 

The Marathi is sand ; fheTiiriikn(Hindi) is dust ; the Kanadi is musk ; 

The Tf'nugu (Telnga) is honey; the Odii (Odra) is strength. 

?K Ihe Drdvvlian Bnihniam. 

The Prdi'ida Brahman,^ ])ro])crly so called are 
found in the countries in which th(' Tanii] or Tainir, the 
most southern of the Indian languages (‘ast of the West- 
ern Ghats is spoken. Tlu'ir country Tk^s to the south 
of Tailangcina and Mtihisiuisuv (Mysore) and the cast of 
the Cochin and tlui Travankur, or more ])rojierly 

the Tiravanakudi^^ territories. f dluy are more united 

% 

Tateraliy “ the iil)od<‘ that Ini'.; hoeome holy,’’ al1eiT;e(i to l)e tlic re- 
sult of ParashuriiTua’s sanctiheation of it fv*r holy I'rAlniians. 

I “The TariiiJ language i.> s[)okon throughout th(3 vast plain of the 
Carnatic, or country heluw the Gliauts, from Fuli'^at to Cape (Jornorin, 
and from tlie (jJfiauts', or central mountain range of Souttuun India, to 
the Bay of Bengal. It is also sjiokiMi in the southcjii pari of the d’ra- 
vaueore country on the western side of tin* (Biauts, from t-ape Comoriu 
to the neighbourhood of 'rrivaudriim . and in the northern and north- 
western parts of Ceylon, where Tamihaiis commeticed to form scttlo- 
raents prior even to th'* Clin^lian eia, and from whcMice they have 
gradually thrust out tlie >SitigIialc‘'’e. All throughout Ceylou the coolies 
in the coffee plantati<ms are Tamiliaiis; the majority of the money- 
making classes even in Cohmiho are Taniilians; and ere long the 
Tamilians will have excluded tlic Singliah'se from ahuo.st every office 
of [jrofit and trust in their own island. The majority of the domestic 
servants of Europeans and of the camp-followers iu every part of the 
presidency of Madras being Tamil people, Tamil is the prevailing lan- 
guage in all military cantonments in Soutlicrn India, wliatcvcr be the 
vernacular language of the district. Ileiiec, at Cannanore in the 
Malayak .juntry, at Bangalore in the Canurese country, at Bcllary iu 
the Telugu country, and at Secunderabad, where Plindiistuni may bo 
considered as the vernacular, the language which most frequently meets 
tlic ear in the bazaars is the Tamil.” Caldwclfs Grammar, p. 4, 
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together than even the A'lidhras. Their piincij)al divi- 
sions are connected cither with tlieir respective Shdkhfis 
or their Sects or Religions Orders. 

Connected witli their Vedic relations they have the fol- 
lowing divisions : — 

(1.) The 

The Jiig- Veil 1 8 are the most numevems class of the Tamihan 
lirahmaiis. They arc all of the Shakala Sh/ikha, followed l>y h>haimaka.'^ 
''riicy may intermarry witli the class which follows, as is tlie case with 
their denomination in the Manitlii country. 

(2.) The Kri‘^hna Y aj u r - Vc <l t 8 . 

These, as now elsewhere, art*- no\v all of the Taittin'ya IShfiklifi. 

(d-4 ) Th e S h a h la Y a i u r - Ved t's . 

d'hose in the Tamij country are eitlier M d dh y a n <l i a a s or 
K d n V as, who eat to.i'cthev hut do not intermarry. 

(5.) The Sdina-Vddds', 

Those in the Tamil ountiy arc but few in number, and do not inter- 
marry with otlier classes. 

(0.) The Drdvida Alh <f r va -Vi'd is . 

The A t h a r e a ~ V e d i s are aKo hut f<uY in number. Ihey 
eonoeal themsidves, sa)s the Ahhe Dubois, with mon‘ eauliou than the 
others from the fear of hein;.^ suspected to he initiated in tiie ma^ie mys- 
teries and other dreaded secrets which this work fllie Atharva-Veda) 
is supposed to teach I 

(7.) The Xnnihl Brdhinons. 

The Nnnhhi, who are found both in the Tamil and Kanaresc dis- 
tricts, are Vaidik’ Bnihmans, who all act as pujari's m the tein[)les, and 
arc consequently degraded J 

fn reference to sect the; Dravidmn Brahmans are 
either — 

(1.) SmdrtaSj follow'crs of Siiaiikanicharya, in the sense of up- 
holding the from wdiich their name is derived, and compre- 

* For the names of the Rifjj-Veda Shdkhas, sec above, p. 9, Shaunaka is said to have 
united the Shdkala and Bashkala Slniklnls. Dr. Max Muller (llist. of S. L, p. 118) 
says, that as far as the Sanhitu of the AV<la, he was a follower of the Shaishira Shakhd. 

I Abb^ Dubois on the Manners and Customs of the Feople of India, p. 37, Dr. Pope's 
edition. 

;{; F. Buchanan’s Journey, vol. i. ]». 333. 
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liending according to Dr. Francis Buchanan about a half of all the 
BrAhmans of the lower Jvarndtik.* 

(2.) V (tishnav a s y or Vira-'VaisJincivas^ followers of 
MadhvAchArya, who occasionally take wives from the SinArtas, but who 
refuse to give them their own daughters. They eat with the Smartas. 

(3. ) The S h ri- V a i s k r,. (f v a Sy or followers of RAniAnujuchArya, 
who wont even eat with other classes of Bruhnians. They form accord- 
ing to Dr, F. Bachanan about three-tenths of the Brahmanhood of 
their district. I 

(4.) The Bhd(j a v a tas hold the views of the Bmartas with some 
modifications, and prohiss to view Shiv’a and Vishnu with equal favour, 
d’hey bear, however, the marks of Vishnu, and in some of their festivals 
follow the customs of the Vaishnavas rather than those of the BmArtas. 

(5.) The SJidl (aSy or worshipjHWS of the female energies, are not 
perhaps so numerous in the south as in the north of Iiulia; though it 
is feared they are there an inereasiwg body, where in ^ some districts 
the Vama-MArga, or h'ft-hamhal path, seems to he Ix'coming popular 
in certain districts. 

These sects I shnll afterwixrcls have occasion to notice. 
Tliey have undoubtedly to a o^ood extent affected the 
relationshij) of caste, imxctically imposing restraints on 
Brahmaiiical sociid intia'commuiiioii and intermarriage. 

Tlui Dravida lb*ahmaiis profess to be t lie most scrupu- 
lous in India in rcderimcclo caste observance and prac- 
tice, and in support ol'tlufir pi'etcnsions in this respect 
they exhibit all kinds of absurditi(*s and puerilities. 
Tliey arc great ()p[){)iiciit-s of the remarriage of widows and 
other proposals of ridbrm. In i-egard to Sanskrit learning, 
tliey have been far from being contemptible for many 
centuries. The vernacular Tamilian literature is the 

'' 

most varied and interesting in Fiidia; but others besides 
Brahmans have contributed to its formation. The Abb^ 

* Journey throuj^li Mysore, etc., vol. i. p. 13. 

t liiichan.'in’s Journey, vol. i. p. 1 1. Ur. B. mentions an ignorant division of them 
c.iUcd Snnkheli Bialimans, the proprietors of betel-nut gardens near Halfcore, yol. hi. 
p. 401. 
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Dubois says, ‘‘it has been chiefly cultivated by the 
Shiidras.”* 

A great many of the Dnivida Brahmans, as those of 
their brethren in other parts of India, are now eom;detely 
secularized. “ The greater part of the Brahmans in the 
lower Karmitika,” says Dr. F. Buchanan, “ follow secular 
professions. They almost entirely fill the different offices 
-in the collection of the revenue, and the administration of 
justice ; and they are exclusively emjdoyed as Hirkarahs, 
that is guides and messengers, and as the keepers of inns 
or choltris. iMuch of the land is rented to them ; but like 
the Jews they seldom put their hand to actual labour, and 
on no account will they hold the plough. ’’t Their farms 
they chiefly cultivate by persons of the inferior castes. 
Their aversion to hold the [dough arises from their aver- 
sion to take animal life, “(hii facit per alterum facit per 
se” has not yet become a maxim of caste life. Tliere is but 
little intermarriage between Tamilian laukika and 
vaidik flimilies. 

Some of the Dravida Brahmjins are found in the Ka- 
narese country. Itcferring to the Nagara division of tlic 
Mysore, Mr. Ifuddlestone Stokes, late of the M. C. S., 

* Abbe Dubois, p. 189, Pope’s edition. Tl\e exist in works of the 
Pariahs certainly substantiate the remark; but no poet of consecpiencc 
has appeared among them in modern times. See Address of Sir Alex, 
Johnston in Journal R. A. 8, vol. i. j). 159. The Rev. Josiah Rlieiuns, 
the author of the instructive Memoir of his distinguished father, on the 
authority of Dr. B. 8chmid, ascribes the culture of the Tamil language 
to the Pandian Princes of Madura, who were long Buddliists. When 
these princes afterwards patronized the Bmlimans the Tami j literature 
declined. — Memoir of C. T. E. Rhenius, p. .561. Mr. John Murdoch, 
of the Christian Vernacular Society, has just compiled a full Catalogue 
of Tamil publications, carefully arranged. 

t Buchanan’s Journey, vol. i. pp. 18-1 9. 
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says, “ The Dravicja or Southern Brahmans, including 
the Sankhetegalu^ arc chiefly found in Agraharas, where 
they have been invited by the sovereigns of foiuner 
times, aiid hidiiced to settle by grants of land. They 
still retain a colloquial knowhalgc of Tamil, though they 
mostly use Kaiiarese. Tlieir books are in the grantha 
character. Some say they came originally from Tinne- 
velly (Trinavali), and others from Kanchi. The Kiidali 
vShringiri Svanii is of this trib(‘, and most of the caste are 
Smartas.”"^ 

4. The luiruff^lia Bralunans. 

The Karnatika Bralir/m/is are the ])redominating 
Brahmans of the Karnatika countiy or the districts 
in Avhich the Kanan^se. language is s])okcn. I'he boun- 
dary the Ivanarese tongue on ihi) W. and X.,” says 
Mr. Walter Elliot, in one of his numerous valuable contri- 
butions to our Asiatic Societi(;s, “may b(* designated by a 
line drawn from Sadashivagadh. on the Malalx'ir (ky.ist, 
to the westwai'd of Ohainvar, Belgaum, and Ihikeiri, 
tlirough Kagal and Karandwar, passing between Keli- 
gtium and ikindeganm, tlu*ough lli’aJimapnri on the 
JUiirnfi and Solapur, .and tl>encc east to the neighbour- 
hood of Beder. From Sadashivtigadh, hdlowing the 
southern boundary of Sunda to the top of the WesteiTi 
Gljats, it comprehends the whole of Mysore and Koim- 
batiir, and the line of Eastern Ghats, — including much 
of the (diola and Belala kingdoms, and even Ovara- 
Samudra, the ca])it.al of the latter, which was never sub- 
dued by the Clialiikyas.’’f In certain portions of this 
extensk e territory, liowev(w, the Karnatika Brahmans 

* MS. paper sent to the antlior. 

t Iliada Inscriptions, 4, R. A. IS., vol. \v. pj). o-4. 
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are commingled with other classes, — above the West(‘rii 
Ghats especially, with Maratha Deshasthas and Karha- 
das, and on the shores of the Indian Ocean with other 
classes which will be immediately mentioned. S' me of 
tliem, indeed, are now settled in the commercial capital 
of the West of India. 

The Karnatika Bnlhmans in appearance differ but 
little from the Deshasthas, whom the\^ resemble in dress, 
except in tlu^ turban, Avhich they wear in a lower and 
less rounded form, in the Belgaum and Dharwitr Col- 
l(*ctorates some of them, Avho are cultivators, lire but 
little to be distinguished in ap[)arel from tlie common 
peasantry. They have generally their abodes in parti- 
cular portions of the villages in Avhi eh they reside, chosen 
for purposes of caste purity. As among the other Dra- 
vi(lians but few distinctions are recognized among them. 
They have the exact differences Ibunded on tlieir re- 
spective Ab'das and sex-ts which the Tamilian Brahmans 
have; so a particular (aiumeration of them need not here 
be made."^ Yet some distiuctiAc classes of them maybe 
mentioned, in addition to the live classes (l-h) formed 
by the distinctions of the Vedas. 

(0. ) 7’ // c K u m c Ji r a h m a n s . 

The Knm^ (or Ouiiiniays) are, Dr. tt Bncliaiiaii, a kind (T 
Brdhmaiis ditTeiing from the otlu'rs. They eonsi^^t of four di\isi<)iis 
Tfliich never int( 1 marry — the Kana(k*i, ArjnaTokal, Dr] chi, and Bohora 
Kiime. The three first are said to he of Kariiata descent, the lust of 
Tailinga extraction.! * 

(7.) The N a <j a r a B r d h in an s . 

Speaking of those in the Nagara districts (including the Badayanddj 
Vaish^a/nd, and the Aruvvttn WoJJcal), Mr. Stokes says, “ They 

* The Atharvft-Vcdis among them arc found principally at Hubali 
and HyabhalH. 

t 13uchanan, vol. ii. p. C4. 
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appear originally to have come from the countries north-east of 
I^agara, and to have settled here under the A'nagundi and Vijayana- 
gara kings. They are mostly Smartas of the Shringiri Svami» but 
not all of them. Tlicy speak Kanarese only, but their books are in the 
Nfigari and Bulabodlia character. They are found chiclly in public 
offices.” ‘‘ There are many learned men among them, and generally 
they are respectably educated, good accountants and intelligent men.” 

The Karnatika Ijrahmans in general have not in 
modern times been remarkable for learning, on which 
account, pcrha])s, the Linga}^ats (forming a comparative- 
ly lately instituted Shaiva sect! ha\'o made great pro- 
gress in the territories with which they are tnost inti- 
mately connected. Tlie great majority of them follow 
secular pursuits, jMany of them rent lands and engage 
in agriculture. It was principaJIy with the KariiJitika 
llrahmans tliat the Abbe J. A. Dubois liad his experi- 
ences. Their character, as [tactically exhibited, he has 
drawn in too dark lines. Besides tliat great con- 
necting link of human society, filial reverence, a virtue 
so little a[)prcclat(‘d among tlui Hindus, th(‘ Brahmans 
are likewise destitute of the other high moral sentiments 
which infuse the S[nrit of mutual agreement and union 
into the social )jod)’,. moulding it into a large community 
of brothers, aiding one aiu^ther in every difficulty, and 
mutually contributing whatever is in their power to each 
other's weli’are. The Brahman lives but for himself 
Bred in the belief that the whole world is his debtor, 
and thatTie himself is called upon for no return, he con- 
ducts himself in every circumstance of his life with tlie 
most absolute selfishness. The feelings of commisera* 
tion and ^ Ity, as far as res[)ccts the sufferings of others, 
never enter into his heart. lie will see an unhappy 
being perish on the road, or even at his own gate, if 
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belonging to another caste ; and will not stir to help him 
to a drop of water, though it were to save his life,”'^ 
More to the same effect follows. Though the tendency 
of the caste system in the case of the Brahman does 
encourage such results (except in the matter of filial 
reverence wliich he really .cultivates and practises), its 
evils, counteracted by other circumstances, certainly do 
not in general reach the extremity here indicated. More 
considerate and s}7npathizirig are the observations 
made upon them by thu great missionary Rhenius, who, 
however, justly says (Memoir, [>. 187) : — “ Nothing, per- 
haps, is so difficult to be understood and fully compre- 
hended as a Brahman’s mind.”f 

The Yaidik Karmitika Brahmans, viewed as a low and 
useless class, were much j)ersecuted under the govern- 
ment of Tip] )u Sultan, which, ho\vever, favoured their 
Jjaukika brethren as the only men of ])usiness in the 
country. J More fortunate tlu^y wc^re under the ancient 
Vijayanagar Rajas, who had very extensive dominions. 
Krishna Rayalu is said to have granted thian a tenth of 
liis land revenue. § They ani still the only Brahmans 
emj)kyed in their own districts in connexion with 
])irths, marriages and (heaths, tin; great occasions tlirough- 
out India foi’ the emjdoyment of the ])riestiy caste. 

According to the Shloka enumerating the Addhis, or 

'* Abbe Dubois, pp, 144-145, Pope’s E4. 

I {Speaking of the rovciuie oflicers under Tip})u, Dr. Buchanan 
says, “ These were all Brahmans, and spent the whole of their money 
on dancing girls, and in what they called charity, that is money given 
to men reputed holy.” Buchanan’s Journey, vol. ii. p. 231. 

4 Journey of Dr. F. Buehanan, vul. i. p. 47. 

§ Ib., p. 195. 
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great Divisions of the Brhhmans, the Gurjara Brahmans 
would here fall to be noticed. But they must be reserved 
for the present. Few of the generalizations iti the Hin- 
du literature arc either accurate or sutficiently compre- 
hensive. This is the case Avith that of the Pancha- 
DrdviditH applied to tlie Brahmanical bodies vsouth of the 
Viridhya range. They are not all comprehensible m 
those of the Mahdrdshlni^ Athdliras^ Dnudulas (or 
Tainilians), Kaniatlhas and Garjaras. In the country 
A\rest of the Sahyadri Ghats, there are S(^veral large 
Brahman communities which are not includt‘d in this 
enumeration. Tlu^se it remains for us to notice l)eforc 
Ave h\‘we in this brief survey the southern ptaiinsula of 
India, 

T). The Koiihirn lJrdlntian.9, 

The Konlcani are to be distinguished from 

tl\e Konkand^fhas of tha,t ])art of the. Konkan in Avhlch 
the pure ^larat lu language is spoken, Avliicdi extends from 
the Portuguese s('ttlement ot Daman on tlie borders of 
(xujarat to the Portuguese tcrritoi’ies of Goa b('g’inning 
at Teralvol, fourteeii miles north of the Goa river, and 
runs on to Sadashivagadh or Karwiir and ])artially even 
to JIonaAvar. 'JIhui’ origin:;] language belongs to the 
Ahyau family ; but it has })eculiarities of grammar, and 
an infusion of Xanaresc and Tulava AAmrds, Avhich distin- 
guish it from the Marathi Avhich it much resembles.’^ 
Though their first establishment seems to Iiave taken 
place in tlu* district here indicated, they are scattered 

^ TLI.-, remark I irialcij from personal knowledge ; but see on this 
language the opinions of the Rev. Dr. Mdegling and the late R. X- 
Murphy, Esq., in an interesting paper by Sir Erskine Perry in Journal 
of B. B. R. A. 8., vol. iv, p, 300, 
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over the whole country extending from Goa to Cape 
Comorin.* From among them were considerable num- 
bers of converts to the Romish church in the early Por- 
tuguese times. Most of them who are still adheicxits of 
Hinduism have entirely secularized themselves ; and 
many of them are engaged particularly as shopkeepers, 
writers, and cultivators. "J'hey have not much inter- 
communion with Brahmans of other classes. They 
belong to the Pancha-Gaudadivision of the Brahmans; and 
are Sarasvatas of kin to the Shcnavis already noticed.f 
Goa was originally their principal seat.J Witli them 
are associated the Halm Brahmems^ holders of sonic of the 
lands near Karwfir.^ 

6. The I Tabu Brahmans, 

Speaking of Sadashivagad, or Karwar, Dr. F. Bucha- 
nan says, “ It would appear that all the lands of this 
district belonged to Jaina landlords ; but all these have 
been either killed, or so oppressed that they have dis- 
appeared. Alter their expulsion, part of the lands were 
annexed to the Government, and part given to landlords 

* Of the Konkanis in the Cochin State, Mr. Day writes: — “They 
are nearly twice as numerous as the Nainburi Brahmans. They are not 
allowed to officiate in the temples of the latter, or the Naiubuns in theirs, 
whilst many deny them the title of Brahmans, to which they arc un- 
doubtedly entitled. They came originally to I\Ialabar from the Konkan, 
from which their name is derived.” Land of the Permauls, p. 208. 

f See above, p. 29. 

J “ After being expelled thence by the I’ortuguese, they dispersed, 
and are now mostly become traders. A few are still priests (Pujarfs), 
and a very small number call themselves Vaidikas.” Dr. F, Buchanan's 
Journey, vol. iii. p, 194. There are Konkani Shudras as well as Kon- 
kanf Brahmans on the Malabar Coast. 

4 § P. Buchanan, vol. iii. p. 179. 
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called Hubu Brahmans, These are of the Pancha- 
Dravida division ; but arc considered as degraded by 
Shankar ach ary a, and are now reduced to a miserable state 
of ignorance. None of them here can give any account 
of the time when they came into the country, who brought 
them, or whence they came. They are the common 
almanac-keepers of the country, and in some temjdes are 
priests (pujaris). The lands formerly granted to the 
Hubu Prahmans, and which form ]>y far the greater 
part of the country are called nnihi lands, and imiy be 
transferred by sale whenever the ])roprietor ])leases. The 
Ilubus have indeed alienated a great part of it.”* 

7. Tlie GauJearna Brahmans. 

The Gauhtrna, Brahmans proiiiss to be oi the Pancha- 
Dravida, being a colony from (diichaitra, and despise the 
Haiga Knihinans seated in their neighbourhood. They 
say they were l_)ronght to tlieir ])resent position by 
Mayura V'ai’ina. TIkw arc all Smarta,s,f and are in pos- 
session of a linga leigu(‘d to have been brought to the 
place by Havana, (jokarna. (('ow’s Horn) is mentioned 
in early Indian hi story, J 

8. The ITaiija Brahmans. 

( 1 . ) The TJ ai(jas.^ or rather IJarikas.^ are scattered over 
the country extending through the regi on of the now perish- 
ing Ttdama language, to the neighbourhood of Telichari 
on the coast, and even beyond the top of the Ghdts. 
They rank themselves among the Ganefas^ and generally 
speak the Kanaresc language. Like the Tirgulas or 

* Dr. F. Buchanan’s Journey, vol. iii. pp. 179-180. 

t Buchanan’s Journey, vol. iii. p. 106. 

f See vol. i. p. 248. 
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Triijnlas of the Mahtirashtra, they are cultivators of the 
pepper-vine, and of the betel-nut palm. Speaking of 
them, Mr. H. Stokes says: They are of the Smhrta 
sect, and acknowledge the liamchandrapura and other 
gurus. They state that they came originally from 
A'ndhra; but have been long scuttled jji the North-West of 
Nagara, Soda, and TIonavar, which is from them properly 
called Hauja. They have no language but Kanarese. 
They are very fair, with lai*ge eyes and aquiline noses. 
They hold much of the land in Sagara, Nagara, Chan- 
draguti, and Soral), aiid are thegn^at proprietors of betel- 
nut gardens.^' They [)erform the; different kinds of agri- 
cultural labour cxce[)t holding the ])lough. Among them 
are a few ricdi traxha-s a,nd juiblic servants; but generally 
their education is much neglected. f Their number may 
be estimated at 12,000.’’ My own intercourse with them 
inajourney through tlieircountry led me to the inferences 
here stated. 

Dr. F. Buchamin gives similar information respecting 
them with a few additions: — “ The Uaiga llrahrnans 
seem tc) have changed countries with the Ivarnatika, who 
in Haiga are in greatest estimation, while the Brahmans of 
that country have all the valuable [noperty in Sudha 
(Soda), and their guru has taken up his abode in its capital 
at Honavali Matham, or the golden convent. Whatever 
truth may be in the story of Mayura Varnia, the Haiga 

* The Haiga Bnihraans say that all tlic foirsts spoiitanconsly 
producing pepper, with the gardens and rice fields inteniiixed, arc their 
private property.” Dr. F. Buchanan’s Journey, vol. iii. 2). 208. This 
sweeping claim has not been admitted in any case without the examina- 
tion of actual tenures. 


t MS. of Mr. H. Stokes. Sec also Rc 2 )ort, p. 79 in Mysore Collections. 
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Brdhmans were certainly the first of the Pancha-Dr^ivida 
division, who penetrated among the Jainas of these parts. 
It seems to have been Avith the view of depriving them 
of their property, that the pretence of their having lost a 
part of their caste, or rank, was set up by the subsequent 
intruders, who followed the conquests of the Vijayanagar 
monarchs. The character which the Haiga Brahmans use 
in writing books on scicTice, is the Graiitha of Kerala, 
which they say includes all the countries created by P arashu- 
Rarna. The llaiga l>rahmans, however, consider the Kar- 
natika language as their native tongue ; and accompts and 
inscriptions on stone, whether in the vulgar language or 
in Sanskrit, are written in the Karnatika character, which 
is nearly the same v\rith the A'ndhri, or old writing of 
Telingjinii.”^* The llaiga Brahmans have the good sense 
to use aninifil foofl, in the form of fish. Some of my 
German frieiids visiting tlaar country have doul>ts of their 
original Brahman hood. Tiny claim to be Itigvedis and 
Yajurvedis, but specify no Shakha to which they beloiig.'j* 

i). The TiiJ.ana Brahjnans, 

The Tulava Brdhnimis rect;ive their designation 
from the Tiilav^a country and language. Tulu,” says Sir 
Plrskine l\n*ry (who received precise information from 
Dr. Miiegling respecting it), “ is spoken in the Very 
limited distriet extending from the northern limits of 
Malayalam at the Nileslivara riv^er, lat. 12*" 10’ N, to the 
Bhahavara (Brahma vara) river foui miles north of Upi 
(Udapi) IS"" 30’. It is broken in upon by many lan- 
guage« both north and south, and appears to be in a 

* F. Buchanan’s <7oiirnej, vol. iii. p. 213. 

t Letter of L. B. Bowring, Esq., Commissioner of Mysore. 
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state of progressive decay. To the humbler classes at 
Mangalur, the German missionaries find it is the only 
language in which they can make themselves intelligible, 
though they preach in Kanarese to the upper classt.^ ; and 
it ascends to the mountains in Coorg (Kodaga) 6,000 feet 
high.’^* The Brahmans taking to themselves the designa- 
tion of IhiJavas'dre scattered not merely through this pro- 
vince, but through some of the territories above the Gh4ts, 
where they have nearly forgotten their original language,f 
Mr. Stokes mentions the following local varieties of them 
as found in the Nagara districts: — (2 — 5.) Shivalu 
F a rich agrd m a d a v a rn, Kota^ and K and av a ru, 
“ These are all varieties,'^ he adds, ‘‘ of Tulava Brfihmans, 
and appear to be almost aboriginal (in a certain sense). 
They are very numerous in the south of Nagara, Kaula- 
durga, Koppa, and Lakfuali, where they hold the great- 
est portion of the betelnut gardens. They are mostly of the 
Smartasect, and disci] )les of the Shringiri and its subordi- 
nate Mathasof I'irdia, IMuthar, llariharapura,Bhandigada, 

* Journal of B. B. 11. A. S. No. xvii. p 30S. 

t Tho translation of a curious Malayiilain MS. called the Kerahxl- 
hhava^ by the Kev. Dr. Uiindert, is found in the O. C. S. for 1810, 
pp. 305-315. It throws some li^ht on the Brahmanical history of 
Tulava and the more southern provinces of the Malabar Coast. After 
noticing the introduction by the Brahmans of various i^eriimal rulers 
into the country (the Reya,Chohi,Paudya, etc.,) it comes to .^VryaPeruinal, 
of whom it says, “ He travelled through tlie whole of Kerala, a way of 
160 kathas, and divided it into four provinces, and named this country 
from Gokarna to P^rumpula, the 2'ulu kingdom ; the Jiext part, be- 
tween Pernropula and the Putlinpatna (new-town), estuary, Kimhala or 
Kuva ; the country between Puthupatna and Kuimati (near Quilon) 
was to be the Kercila Proper ; and the southern end, from Kunnati to 
Kanya-Kumari (Cape Comorin) received the name Mushikay Other 
M8S. transpose Kuva and Mushika. 
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Mulavagal, etc. They speak Kanarese only, but their 
books are written partly in the Grantlia and ])avtly in the 
Balbodha character. Sonic sign their names in the 
Tu lava character. They are indifferently educated, ex- 
cept a few who are either brokers or in public employ.”* 
The Tulava Brahmans do not intermarry with the other 
Brahmans on tlui Malabar Coast. In the Itegulations 
attributed to Shankaracharya possessed by the Xamburi 
Brahmans, “it is decreed that intermarriages among the 
Brahmans north of Parampol, forming thirty-two gTaraa^s 
of Tnlaniid with the Brahmans of thii'ty-two gramas 
to the south called Malayalam are t()rl)i(ldeii.”f A 
synonym of the Tula Ihailynans is Lahnui or rather 
Tamharan, They have classes (b — 7 ) among them who 
profess respectively the Rig, Sama, and Yajur Vedas. J 
The Tulava Brahmans resem1)le the Namburis, and 
consider themselves as the [>roper lords of their country, 
])retending that it was created (ixprcissly for their use by 
Parashurarna. They arc ])olygamlsts. They cohabit, too, 
l)r. F. l)uchanan tells us, with the daughters of Rajas. 
Speaking of the Kumali Ihijfi, a professed Kshatriya, 
he says, “The eldest dangiger in the temale line cohabits 
with a Tulava Brahman; her sons l)ecome Rajas, and 
her eldest daughter continues the line of the family. 
Whenever she j)leases, she changes her Brahman.”§ 
They prevent widow remarriage, but promote widow 
prostitution in the name of x'cligion ; and with widows 
* Manuscript Notes. Report, p. 70. 

f MS. of Col. Mackenzie, quoted in S. Indian Christ. Repository, 
vol. ii. p. 408. 

J Letter from L. B. Bowring, Esq. 

§ Buchanan’s Journey, vol. iii. pp. 31, 16. 
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and women who may have forsaken their husbands and 
become “Moyiar” and attached to the temples, they hold 
intercourse. They burn their dead. They abstain from 
^animal food and spirituous liquors.* 

Of some of the illegitimate t)tFspring of the Tulava 
Brdhmans, the following account is given by Dr. F. 
Buchanan : — 

“ III the temples of Tulava there prevails a I'cry singular custom, 
which has given origin to a caste named {H) M o y I ar . Any woman 
of the four pure castes — Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaishya, or Hhiulra, who 
is tired of her husband, or (who being a widow, and consequently incapa- 
ble of marriage,) is tired of a life of celibacy, goes to a temple, and eats 
some of the rice tliat is offered to the idol. She is then taken before 
the officers of government, who assemble some people of her caste to 
iiKiuire into the cause of her resolution ; and, if slie be of the Bnihman 
caste, to give her an option of living either in the tenqde or out of its 
])rocincts. If she choose the foimer, she gets a daily allowance of rice, 
and annually a piece of cloth. She must sweep the temple, fan the 
idol with aTibet eow’s tail (Bos gruniens), and confine her amours to the 
Brahmans. In fact, she generally becomes a concubine to some officer 
of revenue, who gives her a trifle in addition to her public allowance, 
and who will flog her severely if slie grant favouis to any other person. 
The male children of these women are called Moyiar, but are fond of 
assuming the title of Sthaiiikas, and wear the Bvahmaiiical thread. As 
many of them as can procure employment live about the temples, sweep 
the areas, sprinkle them with an infusion of cow-dung, carry Hambeaus 
before the gods, and perform other similar low offices. Tlie others are 
reduced to betake themselves to agriculture, or some honest employ- 
ment. 'J'he daughters are partly brought up to live like their mothers, 
and the remainder are given in marriage to the Sthanikas. The 
BrAhmam women who do not choose to live in the temple, and the 
women of the three lower castes, cohabit with any man of pure descent 
that they please ; but they must pay annually to the temple from one- 
sixteenth to half a pagoda. Their children are also called Moyiar ; 
those descended from Brahman women can marry the daughters of the 
Moyiar who live in the temples ; but neither of them ever intermarry 

* F. Buchanan, voL hi. pp. 65, 95, 
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with persons descended from a woman of inferior caste. It is remark- 
able in this caste, where, from the corrupt examines of their mothers, 
the chastity of the women might be considered as doubtful, that a 
man’s children arc his heirs ; while in most other castes the custom of 
Tulava requires a man’s sister’s children, by way of securing the suc- 
cession in the family. The Moylar differ much in their customs, each 
endeavouring to follow those of the caste from which his mother 
derived her origin. Thus the descendants of a Brdhmani prostitute 
wear the thread, eat no animal food, drink no spirituous liijuors, and 
make marks on their faces and bodies similar to those which are used 
by the sacred caste. They are not, however, ])ermitted to read tho 
Vedas, nor the eighteen Puranas.”* 

The Tulava Brahmans are divided between the sects 
of Shankardcharya and Madhvacharya. They hold that 
the former gurn was lirst boi;ii at Sivuli in Tulava; and 
the latter at Padukdcliaitra. Tlic principal Mathas, or 
monasteries, of the Madhavas are near the great temple 
of Krishna at Udapi (or Udi])i), where their eight great 
Gurus officiate successively for a course of two yeaTs.f 

10. Amina Kodaga or K avert Br alt mans. 

It is a curious fact that in Kodaga (or “Coorg”) where 
only a few Havika, Tnlu, and Mdrka or old Canarese 
Brdhmanshave as yet been able to establish themselves, a 
class of people called Amma Kodagas (devotees of the 
goddess Amma) have put themselves forward with pidestly 
pretensions, and are in this patronized by a Brahmanical 
family.J Of these curious people, the JRev. G. Richter 
writes : — “ The Amma-Kodagas live principally in the 
S. W. parts of Coorg, and are the indigenous priesthood 

* Joump'' of Ih*. F. Buchanan, vol. iii. pp. 65-66. 

f See the specification of their arrangements in Buchanan’s Journey, 
vol. iii p. 93. See also p. 99 of that work for notices of other Mathas. 

t MbegUng’s Coorg Memoirs, in O. C. S. 1856, p. 82. 
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devoted to the worship of Amma, the Kaveri G(xldess. 
They arc of a quiet uuohtrusive character; do not inter- 
marry with other Coorgs, and are generally speaking 
inferior to them in ])ersoiial appearance, and stren^tli of 
body. Their number is about 50. d'hey are uidettered, 
and devoid of l>rahmanical lore. Their diet is vegetable 
food only, and t-hey abstain from drinking liipior. Their 
complexion is rath(ir fair, their eyes dark brown, and 
their hair black and straight.”* They do not profess 
to belong to any Shakha of tlie A^edas. They do not 
exercise any sacerdotal functions, tliough sometimes 
they officiate at marriag(‘.s. They are ])robably the ori- 
ginal priestly class of tin*. Ivodagas. 

11. The Ndtnhxirl Brdkmaiis, 

The Ndmbun Brahmans arc the principal llrahmans 
of the country in wliich the Alalayalam (cognate with 
the Tamil ) is spoken. That language commences where 
the Tulava ends, and extends to Cape Comorin, em- 
bracing tlic Avestern face of the mountainous range to the 
cast as Avell as the southern sliores of the Alala])ar (xiast; 
although tlie Tamil, es[)ccial]y m^ar the Pi'dghat and 
Cape Comorin, seems to be encroaching U])on it. The 
Nainburis are not less proud and prettnitious than most 
of their com[)eers in other parts of India. They absurdly 
hold that the Keraladesha, in a portion of which they 
reside, was made for them by rarashurama himsell* ; and 
that they are the descendants of llnihmans introduced by 
him into that land from the pure A'ryavarta, and that 

♦Descriptive Sketch of tlic various Tribes and Castes in the Province 
of Coorg, p. 1. For this small pamphlet, I am indebted to L. 13. 
Bowring, Esq., Commissioner of Mysore, who has kindly furnished 
me with the information following the quotation. 


10 
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they received the name of Nambutari^ (the faithless, so 
called for forsaking their original inheritance), which 
has been contracted into Ndmbiirl* Tiiey have a good 
many marked j)eciiliarities of their own. They wear the 
chuda or sacred tuft of hair not on the crown of the head 
but on the forehead. They are averse to leave their na- 
tive country, and favour only local ])ilgrimages. In 
these resj)(icts they arc unlike the great Shankar achary a, 
Avhose father is said to have belong(id to their community. 
‘‘A Shiidra is not to a[)proacli a'(Namburi) llrahmaii 
so as to touch him, or ev(‘u within three feet of him. 
It is con^dered a delilemeut if a Brahman performs Ids 
ablution within the [)reciiicts of' the vShiidra’s habitation. 
An Elavcn or Shariar is to keep at the distance of twenty- 
four paces from him: and the slaves thirty-six paces. f 
Tf a Pulyar or slave touch a Brahman, the Brahman must 
iinmediatcdy bathe, and change his Jh-ahmanical threjul 
and clothes, and absolve himself by reading the Vedas 

* Another orti^in is jjfiveii to the ii.iiiie, ‘‘ The term Nuinlmri is 
said to be derived fiom ininibn^ a [nuldle. whieh is used m this part of 
Judia to steer boats witli, and is ]»<*li<‘ved to sii^iiify, tliat tliese j)rlestH 
can steer ])ersons, free fioiu tin* ^hoi.!> and (juieks-iuds on wliich others 
less favoured are recked.'’ Day’s ijand of tlie JVrmauls, pp, 209-o00. 
For otlier explanations, see Asiatic '^^eseaiches vol. v. p. 29. 

f ‘‘ The system oi observation in regard to distance to ho observed 
by the several eastv^s in Malabar, is (according to the Raja of Karti- 
iiad's explanation,) as under specified : — 

“ A NdjjCir [highest caste Shiidra] may approach, but must not 
touch, a Narnburi Brahmtni. 

A 7Vr [cultivator] is to remain thirty-six steps off from one. 

“ A AA ' njar [Hillman ?] three or four steps further. 

A Pulyar [of a degraded caste] ninety-six steps. 

A Tlv is to remain twelve stops distant from a Ntiyar. 

A Mahtyar may approach, but is not to touch 4/hc Tir, 
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before he dares to enter his house : and the liie of tlie 
Pulyar is at stake. The Ndmburi Brahmans seldom 
abroad without holding a chhatra or larp^e umbrella: 
their women especially in all their excursions cween 
themselves with a lara;e chhatra, having one or more 
Shiidra women to accompany them. The wife of a 
Namburi is restrained from appearing before any of her 
own, or her husband’s brothers, or strange visitors, and,, 
many are said never once to have been out of their 
doors. None of the brothers in a Namburi family are 
allowed to marry, but the eldest; but if it is declared 
that, his wife is barren, the next in rank is permitted to 
marry, and the heirs male of th(‘ir body bt'come the sole 
iidieritors of tlndr property. Widows are not [>ermitted 
to marry. (A‘lil)ac}' amongst thii women is not uncom- 
mon among the Namburis. If a woman dies before she 
has ])cen betrothed by the Talli, it is considered impure 
and sinful to commit her body to the funeral pile with- 
out the ceremony of the nuptial rit(‘s; an Aurea Ihittar 
Brahman is (‘iigaged for eight or sixtc'en fanams to per- 
form the ceremony of the Talli, before the body is com- 
mitted to th(i flames. The ])oorer classes of Brahmans, 
however, are said to burn tiie body without the cere- 

“A Pvlifar is not to come near oven to a Malayar, or any otlior 
caste but a Mdpilla^ tlic name given to the JVraliomedans ^vho are 
natives of Malabar. If a Paly ar wishes to speak to a Unilnnan, or 
Nayar, or Tir, or Malayar, lie must stand at the above prescribed, and 
cry aloud to them. 

If a Pulyar touch a Brahman, the latter must make expiation by 
immediately bathing, and reading much of the divine books, and chang- 
ing his Brahmauical thread. If a Pulyar toucli aNuyarhc has only to 
bathe, and so of the other castes.” Jonatbau Duncan in Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. V. p. 5. 
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mony of the Talli.”* The Nfimbun's do not intermarry 
with other Bnihmans. Their women may be married 
long after th(^y have arrived at puberty ; but they are 
not remarried after being widows. The younger 
brothers of their families who, as above said, are forbidden 
marriage, form connexions with Kshatriya and Nayar 
women. The men among them eat with Kshatriyas; 
but the women do not. They al^stain from all animal 
food. They exact great deference from other classes of 
natives whom they meet.f They are divided into the 
usual classes founded on the Vedas (1 — 5); but only a 
small number of them arc attached to the Atharvaveda. 
The Raja of Travankur is in^vested by one of them (a 
tantri or [)riest of a temphi) with th('. sword of state on the 
occasion of his inauguration. They profess to be guided 
by certain rules prescribed for them by Sliaiikaracharya. 
Some of the most curious of these are the following: — 

“ The Anturjiinina or Bralnnani woman is strictly prohibited from 
having access to or seeing any other man besides her lawful husband : 
and likewise her own male chddren arc r<;stricted from having access 
to her after they have attained the age of fourteen years, hiueh women 
arc moreover strictly enjoined, wiien any of them have to go abroad, to 

* MS. of Col. Mackenzie, in S. 1. Christ, fh^pository, vol. ii. p, tOl. 

t “ Arrogant and opi>res>ive, vindictive and grasping, those lirah- 
nians will turn aside s<joiier than tread on a worm or any other insect, 
hilt think the nnuder of a slave no crime, should he provoke his death 
by too near an apjiroach to one of their higoUal race, or by showing 
tlicm any impertinence. They raise temples in which to feed animals, 
hut will let a Churamara die sooner than give him a morsel of food to 
save him from starvation. When they walk along a road, runners 
always p»’ec^dc them, to drive away all low-castc persons ; in olden 
times, certain roads were exclnsivtdy appropriated to them. Every 
one must alight from his carriage or liorsc before passing into a temple 
which is usually surrounded by a wall.” Laud of the Permauls, p. 30(5. 
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screen themselves by holding a large chliatra, and be accompanied by a 
Hhudra woman, as it will otherwise be accounted abominable. 

“ It is decreed that all unmarried women among the Antarjanmas, 
who die, are not to be burned, without the ceremony of the TalH, which 
ceremony must be performed by a hired Brahman ; as without this, it 
will be an abomination. 

“ In an Illara, (or house of the Namburl,) no Karmas or cere- 
monies are to be performed without the attendance of a Shudra; there- 
fore it is decreed, that in all lllams Shudras must be employed as 
servants to the Ndrnbuns. 

It is decreed tliat none hut the genuine Brjihmans of Kerala alone 
arc permitted to enter into the Amhalam of a Deviisthaiiam, where the 
god is placed. Tlie Aritarjanma Anibalawasi girls and IShudras only 
are to have access to the Sannidhi, and all otlier inferior ’pastes are 
slri(;tly enjoined to stand without at c(;rtain distances according to their 
several distinctions of caste and profession. 

“ It is decreed that lllams and baranams (the houses of the Shu- 
dras) must not be constructed so as to form regular streets and lanes, 
but they are to be scattered, and every individual is permitted to build 
at bis own coiivonience and pleasure. 

“ Ikahmans alone are permitted to sit on boards formed in tlie sha])0 
of a tortoise shell, aiid it is decrec'd that if any of the other castes are 
found to use such boards, as scats, they will be lialde to be capitally 
punished.* 

It is decreed that Shudras in their haranams or houses, who have 
a'desirc to keep their favourite deities as objects of their adoration, 
must liavc Brahmans, at least once or twice in the year, to perform 
certain ceremonies. 

“ With reference to the sixth law, allowing tin* younger sons of an 
Illam to form connexions with the Shudra womaii, it is decreed that 
the latter are not considered pure. 

It is decreed that Bnihinans are prohihiled from the observance of 
one of the six actions or Karmas called bhikshadanam, by which they 
are restricted from the practice of receiving alms. 

“ It is decreed that the Jlajastn's of the Kshatriya tribe are pure : 
Brahmans alone may cohabit with them, and eating what is cooked by 
these women in their house, \fill not be considered an abomination. 


♦ I'liia is according to the Smvitis. Sec vol. i. p. 22. 
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When a Brahmaiii woman has children, the eldest of them alone 
is eligible to marry, and his son and heir must consider all his uncles 
by the father’s side, and revere them as his own father ; and to each of 
these he is bound to perform the Karma, as the presumptive heir. 

“ It is decreed that Brahmans have the right of preventing a llaja 
or Prince of the country from putting any individual to death, and his 
right is derived from a pre-eminence of holding the hirth-right inheri- 
tance as a gift from Parashurarna.* 

Certain Brahmans have studied surgical operations, which is an 
abomination to a Bnihman ; it is tlierefore decreed that those })ersons 
he ranked among an inferior class, and he called Muttadu or Elder. 

“ Certain Bra'limans having attended on the >Shiidras, and performed 
tlio office of Purohita ; it is tlierefore decreed, that those person.s also 
rank among the low class of Bnihmans, and he called KIcdu or Younger. 

“ Certain Braiimaiis, having made their confcssicui and drank of tlie 
water, and received the llowers to ntake an atonement for the bloodshed 
committed by Parashunima [in his siipj)oscd slaughter of the Kslia- 
triyas], it is decreed, that those persons also he ranked lielow the 
genuine Braliinans of Kerala, and he called lldmuatlak'ira- Uril-P(xrdsh<i 
[not now found in Travankur proper], 

“ It is decreed that a Brahman must wear unhloachc.d cloths whilst 
performing the office of Karma among them ; otherwise it would be 
an abomination. 

“ It is decreed that it is not considered a violation of tlie law for a 
Bn'ihmaui woman to marry, after she attains the age of jiuherty. 

“ It is not considered impure ttjr a Br.iliman not to clean his teeth 
or for him to let his nails grow to a ])r<)digious length, nor is it un- 
comely for them to shave every par< (*f tlieir body with the exception of 
the hair on their head. 

It is decreed that the right of inheritance among the Princes of 
the country, Shudras, etc., must <leseend to their sisters’ children ; but 
that of Brahmans must follow the direct male Hue. 

“ It is not an abominable thing for a Brahman to eat of the pic- 
kle made by the Ambalavusi and Shiidra castes, and the Papadas, or 
light fried cakes, made by Konkanis and J'Cshatriyas. 

* Visscher in his letters from India, which wi^ inimediately be mentioned, says 
they have their own subjects sometimes, over whom they have “ the power of capital 
punishment.” Letters from Malabar, p. 84. The authority which they had in this 
matter is now cii'cumscribed. 
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“ rt is decreed that Brsibmans of whatever denomination and r;\i.h 
who are natives of Kerala may perform the office of Sandhyds or Pu- 
jdn's in all Devasthana Chaitras. 

“ Besides the BrahinanvS, all other castes of whatever description, 
are expressly forbidden to cover the upper part of iheir body ubovc 
the navel. 

“ Bnihmans, Shudras and other castes indi.'^criminately are forbid- 
den to wear a covering on their head, or a covering to the foot. 

“ It is decreed by these precepts that the regulations of the Brah- 
mans are never to he altered.’’* 

In these s[)eciineus of le;^islatk)ii the presumption of 
tlie NYiinburi Brahmans a[)pears with a witness! 

The Nambiiri Brahmans are said to acknowledge a 
chief with eiglit conncillors ; but tins is ])robabIy only 
for consultation. In Travankur, in 18a 4, their [) 0 [)ula- 
tion was estimatc.d at souls. In the Cochin State, 

in 184i), it amounted to*4,7b4.t These uumhers ])erhaps 
include the tlii’ce classes of Brahiiiims about to be liien- 
tioued. The Nam])ur!s devoteil to Vishnu, it is right to 
niention, are sometimes called Pan^jan^ and those devoted 
to Shiva, Chovar. 

Associated with the iSamburis aia* oth(a‘ classes of 
Brahmans re<piiring distinctive notice : — 

(12.) The Pon,is. 

The Pott is are mentioned in the above notice of the Nanihnris, 
with whom they are much a.s.soeiatcd in temple .services. They are 
found more in the south than in the north of Travankur. They oat, 
but do not intermarry with the Namlvuris, ‘‘Their Vedas and doctrines 
of religion, service, laws, morals, and rank and hereditary possessions 
do not differ.”! Among themselves their families avoid intermarriage 
in their own gotras 
♦ Mackenzie MS. ut Sup. pp. 406-401). 

f Trevandrum Calendar, for 1858, forwarded by J. A. Broun, F.R.8., 
Astronomer to H. H. the Ihija of Travankur. 

I Mackenzie MS. ut Supra, p. 406. 
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(13.) The Muttadus. 

The Muttadus seem, according to the regulations quoted above, 
to be merely a portion of the original Brahmans of the Iveraladesha, 
degraded for their (really laudable) study of surgery. 

(14.) The Eledus, 

The E led as are represented above as having had a similar origin, 
and having been degrailed for attendance on Shildras. Though the 
Namburis act as the gurus of the Nayars, Eledus jjcrform many of their 
religious ceremonies. 

(15.) The Earn annd - Uril ~ P ardsa shas . 

The R am a ua d ~ U ri I - P a r d s asha s ^ probably found near 
Cape Comorin, have a degraded position, also alluded to above, pro- 
fessedly founded on an entire fable. 

(IG.) The Paftaras. 

The Paf taras are the foreign Rrahnians wilhont distinetiv^c ap- 
pellations resident in Malayalaiu. Speaking of tliose of the Cochin 
state, Mr. Day says, “ They are all foreign llrahmans, in fact all thoscs 
in the country excepting the Namburis and Konkanis.'*’ They amount 
to ab<jat six thousand, and often reside in a room of a Nair’s lioiisc’- 
Thcy are mostly worshippers of Shiva. ’’j* Thepopnlation of the foreign 
Brahmans in the Travankur census for 1851. is stated at 2 1,101) 
smils. They seem to be of the pure Dnivida stock. The Rev. Jacob 
Canter Visscher, Dutch Chaplain at Cochin, whose interesting letters 
from Malabar were publi.^lied in 17 13, and lately translated by Major 
Ifebcr Drnry, says, “Tlieir native country is the district round Tuta- 
corin, Coromandel, Madura, Kotnr and the neighbourhood. They hold 
themselves higher than the Malabar Brahmans and Namburis ; their 
occupation is tradi.ig, and the conveyance of commodities into the in- 
terior.” “They are divided into three castes, whicJi differ but little in 
rank, though the respective members refuse to eat out of the same 
dish, or to intermarry with each other.” The names of these castes 
are thus given by the Dutch minister : — “ Pandjj or Taulour ; 'Toele or 
Choolia ; ^''oelegen or MoclerambyP\ 

^ On the Konkanis, see above p. 64. t Land of the Permaula, p. 308. 

J Letters fiom Malabar pp. 130-131. • 
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(17) The A mb a I a v d s is or A m a I a c n s / .y . 

Tlie A mb<( / a rdsis iiro principally einj)IoyeJ as in iho 

teiiipicri of i\l;i]{iycihim. Tliey arc sai'l to bo (IcHcenrlants of Niitiibiiri 
fath(‘rs. Th('i'(‘ arc (‘ight or nine sub-di v isions among them rcsuinbling 
castes foiiinb'd on the s])ccial duties which they may have been dis- 
cluirging for some generations.^ They are liold in no grc'at respect Ity 
tlie Nambui’i and tlieir associabnl Ibalimans, fur w'honi in fact some 
class('s of them discliarge rather menial oflicts 'J’liey resamible even 
in their liiglier employments the /tTo/o/oy, whom we liave fuiind 
di'.paiagi'J m the law-books, and the (f'ltronfs (fuimeily a [»astoral 
])('()]>]('), who generally a(‘t as Jhj/.iris in the S)iai\a tinipiles of the 
Mar.itha coiintiy'. 'Ehe pojmlation of tliem in tin' Cochin teiritoi'ies in 
1-Sl'J aniounb'd to l,7h(>, and in the Tra\ankur State, in lSul,to 
I (S,S7(' soe.ls 'They ,g'‘l the (hfermgs made in the Shan a temples 
which the Nainbuii Ib.ihmans will not touch. 

Liltlc liiflit cnii ))c‘ llii'owii on tli(‘ (‘iitnuic(‘ (>f tlie 
Iir/iliinniis into Soul hi'iMi Iiidin, into wliii'Ii, us A\^e iiuNC 
si'on, the Ah*) an rc'lii»i<.)n h:ul not sprend iii very (‘urlv 
tliuos.| ddic oldost iV'i*\an colonies ol‘ A\du(‘h wo*, n'ud 
conii<n‘t('d w'llh tliut pact of India, wo'Cii those ol‘ the 
Ihiiidya,s, (]holas, uiid 01nh'a,s, of Avhich verv ancient 
d\na,stic lists ( (‘xtendiny; ]>rohal)ly to jifc-l nuUlhl;>l; 
limes) exist, hilt without dates, and wdiieh ace alluded to 
hy the y(‘ocra,plier IhoUany ot the second cent iiiw.ij] d'he 
localities of the* lhnid\'asin particular waci-e prolnihly lii*st 
1‘eaehed hy the Westeu’ii Coa,st, hy tlie Sihlias, IVom 

* Tliese :iic (1) Uu' w ho .\ro acoounrant's aii>l iiili'-Klrnls of ihe other'. , 

(2) the Ptsliirod ^ (.'>) (he Vanian ^ (I) th“ I'uc-hixidi' ui Stt ndxjiu'^ A\h() make ^atlaiKts 
for the nloU , (b) 111'- a\ ho are ^\\ eepei ", (o) the MuiOo/a. (7) tlie MK^saU^dn^ 

who are tlio lliahmanks baibers. (H) the Umii, whonc'iy follow aliuo'.l aiiv emiihu iiieiu , 
and (!1) the Of >s7u^// c;?, wlio aie fo.n-toiu heatoTs. Uiv-. J.aiid of the Per- 

Hiuuls, p. aOH. 1 suspee! I'lal the dilfeiencc of rank and ein[)Io 3 ’im iit ol tlu he Aiuijala- 
VMbis indieatos ii dift'eieneem paienlaf^e, eithei on the jiait of tlu' iaihei oi mother. 

I See vol. i. j^ji. S:2-<S7, :220-22<S, 22 I -27)0. 

J Prinsep’s Indian Aniitpiities (hy Thomas) vol, ii. pji. 277), 279- 
280; Bdclniiian’s Journey, vol. lii. [>. 172. JTol. Ceog. t;ap, vii. 

II 
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Siiihapur (now Sihor) in Saurashtra,* who gave their 
name to Ceylon (Sihhaladvipa),f and who, aided by 
emigrants from the north-east coast of the Indian Penin- 
sula, ultimately extended their settlements to Sihhapur 
and various other places in the Straits leading to the 
Chinese Seas. They were doubtless the great naviga- 
tors of the western shores of India, and the portion of its 
southern shores most accessible from the West and from 
Ceylon. Their original country Saurashtra, as indicated 
by its name, was early brought under A'ryan influence. J 
They must have had the tolerably good seaports of the 
peninsula of Gujai’at and the Gulf of Cambay on the 
_^west, from whicli to commence t|^eir navigation. Prabhasa, 
identified locally with Viraval Patan, contiguous to 
Somanath, and which is early mentioned, was probably 
of their founding. At any rate it was in their possession, 
Gokarna, too, (north of Honavara) would be accessible 
to them as they would pass along the western coast of 
India. Uoundlng Cape Comorin, they Avould have the 
low country, east of the Ghats, also accessible to them, 
either from the north or from Ceylon when possessed by 
them. Mathura, a name which had become classical from 
the legends about the deified Krishnfi, was in the smooth- 
er form Madura, an ea7'ly capital of the Pandyas. It 
reappears near Dondra Head in Ceylon, and in one of 
the islands contiguous to Java. It may have been be- 
cause of some connection with the Drdvida country that 
the Gujarat P>rfihmans generally (by no means univer- 

* SeoA^th^r’s Second Memoir on Cave Temples in Journ. B. B. 
B. A. S. Jan. 1853. 

t The island of the Sihhas. 

f See vol. i. pp. 228, 2t8. 
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sally, as we shall soon see) rank themselves among the 
Pancha-Drdvidas. I make these remarks with great 
deference, jjarticularly as some orientalists are of opinion 
Jiat the Pandyau colony must have been cstablish'^d. 
navigation in the Bay of Bengal. But be the state of 
matters what it may, the early A^ryan colonies in the 
South of India must have been favourable to the spread 
of Brahmanism and Brahmanic influence. 

Next, if not superior, in importance to the settle- 
ments now referred to, connected with which there 
were j^robably several extended dynasties, was in the 
A'ndhra Bhntya dynasty, the seat of which was in 
the A'ndhra-desha, now Telinganh. Its chronological 
position, commencing with the twentieth year preceding 
the Christian era, is a])proximately reached by tlie help 
of the Pauranika tables.* In early times its sovereigns 
were patrons of Buddhism, as we learn from the Cave 
inscriptions of Western India; but before it expired it 
had returned to the profession of Briihmanism. 

Of Brahmanism, too, the Chalukyas, who about the 
end of the third century after Christ entered the penin- 
sula of India from the north, and became the dominant 
race in succession to the Pallavas, of whom little is 
known,f were the professors and su])porters, as abun- 
dantly appears from their numerous inscriptions collected 
by Sir Walter Elliot. Pulakeshi, the fourth in the list of 
this dynasty, is mentioned under the date of A.D. 489. 
He is said to have reconquered his own dominions, and 
(afterwards) the three kingdoms of Ch(5ra, Chola, and 

* See Wilson’s Vishnu Parana, p. 472, et seq. 

f The Pallavas ^yerc perhaps identical with the Pahlavas, a Persian 
tribe, which have been already noticed in our first volume. 
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Pandya/’* The ChWukyas soon separated into two 
branches, the Western and the Eastern ; the latter of which 
Avas established by Vishnu Vardhan the Second at Ven- 
gipura, the capital of Vcngidesha in Tellngana, Avhcu he 
conquered that district A. D. 605 ; while the former 
continued at Ivalyan in the Dakhan. Both of these 
branches, which continued in power till about the close 
of the twelfth century, aj)pear to hav(‘. cleaved to Brah- 
manism, their ])rincipal God being Vishnu. Most of 
their existing grants on copper-plates contain assignments 
of lands to the priestly caste. The oldest of these 
existing grants was found by my friend Dr. Alexander 
Burn at IvIaVla (Kaira)in 1^37. It is dated Sam vatsara 
394, shoAvn by Professor Dowson, aGio has published a 
satisfactoiy decipherment and translation of it, to corres- 
pond Avith A. 1). 3f>8. Its substance is this: ‘‘ Ho (Shri 
Vijaya Raja Sarvva) announces to all governors of pro- 
vinces, chief men of districts, heads of villages, and 
others (as folloAvs) : Be it known to you that Ave haA^e 
granted, AAUth the ])ourlng out of waUa*, in the l ull moon of 
Vaishhkha, for th(‘ increase of the merit and fame of 
ourself and ])arents, to the general body of priests 
(adlivarij'U^) and students {hraJuna chart h) belonging to 
the Kanva school of the Vajasan^ya (division of the 
Yajur-veda) in the town of Jambusara, for the perfor- 
mance of the Bali, Charu, Vaislivadeva, Agnihotra, and 
other rites, the village of Paryachasa, etc.” This village, 
which must have been in the Bharoch collectorate in 
Gujardt, shoAvs Iioav extensive Avas the Chalukya king- 
dom at the time of this grant. 


* See Sir W. Elliot’s paper in Joiirn. of R. A. S. vol. ir. 
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For the sake of connexion and illustration of the 
royal patronage, which must have been long extended 
to Brahmanism by the Chalukyas, and later Cholyas, 
1 here give the valuable historical findings connected 
with them of Sir W. Elliot: — 

“ Previous to tlie arrival of tlie first Chalukya in the Dakhan, tlio 
Pallavas were the dominant race. In the rei^n of Triloehana Pallava, 
an invading army, headed by Jaya Sihha, surnamed Vijayuditya, of 
the Chalukya-Kiila, crossed the Nerlnidda, but failed to obtain a 
permanent footing. Jaya Siilha seems to have lost hi.s life in the 
attempt, for his queen, then pregnant, is described as Hying after his 
death and taking refuge with a Bnihman called Vishnu Somayaji, in 
whose house slie gave birth to a son name.d Raja Siiiha, who subse- 
quently assumed tlie titles of Ranaraja and Vishnu Vardhaua. On 
attaining to man’s estate, he renewed the contest with the Ihillavas, 
in wliich he was finally successful, C(*menting his powxu* by a marriage 
with a princ.ess of that race, and transmitting the kingdom thus 
founded to his posterity. His son and successor was named Pula- 
keshi, and liis son was Vijayfiditya II. A copper Slmsanam, recording 
a grant made by Pulakcshi, which bears date S.S. Ill or A.D. 489, 
is extant in the British Museum. The next prince was Kirtti \Tirma, 
who left two sons, the elder of whom, Satyfisliraya, succeeded liim in 
the kingdom of Kuniala-desba, the capital of wliich was Kalyan, a city 
still existing under the same name, about one hundred miles west and 
a little north of Hyderabad ; while tlie younger, Ivubj a Vishnu Var- 
dhana or Vishnu Vardhaua the Little, established anew seat for him- 
self in Teliiigiiia by the compiest of Veiigipuram, the capital of the 
Vengi-desham, which comprised the districts between the Godavari 
and the Krishna below the Ghats. This event apjjears to liave taken 
place about the cud of the sixth or the beginning of the seventh 
century. 

“ The two families ruled over the whole of the table-land between 
the Nerbndda and the Krishna together with the coast of the Bay of 
Bengal from Ganjam to Nellore, for about five centuries. The power 
of the Kalyan dynasty was subverted for a time in the end of the ninth 
or beginning of the tenth century, and the emigrant prince or his son 
succeeded by marriage in A. D. 931 to the throne of Anhilwani 
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Pattan in Gujardt, which his descendants occupied with great glory 
till A. D. lUO. But in A. D. 973 the dynasty of Kalydu was re- 
stored in the person of Tailapa Deva, and ruled with greater splendour 
than before till its distinction in A. D. 1189 by Bijjala Deva, the 
founder of the Kalabhuriya dynasty. 

‘‘The junior branch extended their territories northwards from 
Vengi to the frontiers of Cuttack, and ultimately fixed their capital at 
Rajamahendri, the modern Rajamundry. More than one revolution 
appears to have occurred in the course of their history, but the old 
family always contrived to regain its power, until the kingdom passed 
by marriage to Rajendra Chola, the then dominant sovereign of 
Southern India, in whose person the power of the Cholas had reached 
its zenith. Whether the acquisition of Tel ingana was due entirely to 
inheritance or to the joint inliuence of force cemented by matrimonial 
alliance, is not clear. The fact, however, is certain, that the Chola 
power was established in the eastern Chalukya territories for upwards 
of a century and a half, and has left permanent traces of its existence. 
RAjendra Chola was succeeded by his son Vikrama DAva, surnamed 
Kulottunga Chola. On the death of his uncle Vijayaditya, who had 
been Viceroy of Vengi-desham, the king deputed his son Raja Raja to 
assume the odicc ; but after holding it for one year, A.l). 1078, he 
resigned it in favour of his younger brother, Vira Deva Chola, who 
assumed the title of Kulottunga Chola. His grants are found in 
great numbers from A. D. 1079 up to the year 1 135, when a partial 
restoration of the Chaliikya lino appears to have taken place, and 
they maintained a feebh* and divided influonce till the hitter part of 
the twelfth century, when the country fell under the sway of the 
Kakatiya dynasty of Waraiigal.' * 

The Chola dynasty here referred to was a revival of 
the more ancient one. To it we are indebted for the 
magnificent Pagoda at Tanjur or Tangapur, dedicated 
to the god Shiva. With one of its members, Vira 
Chola, I have ventured to connect the great Brahmanical 
Excavations at Elora, denominated on one of its Jaina 


* Jouru, of B. A. S. vol, iv. and vol. i. N, S. pp. 251-2. 
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inscriptions, F^V(}Za, quasi Vira + Chola{hy contraction), 
as the magnum opus of that king.* This would account 
for the Brahmanical Excavations now mcntioiu^d belong- 
ing to the Shaiva form of Hinduism, patronized by the 
Cholas, and not by the Chalukyas, who, as we have 
seen, were Vaishnavas. Grants of Vira Chola above 
referred to, and extending from A.D. 1079 to A.D. 1135, 
are made to Brdhmans and temples. f 

The Kalabhuriya dynasty, also referred to above, 
seems to h.ave been connected with the Chalukyas, the 
surname of its kings being Malla^ in common with that 
of the later Chalukyas. It was succeeded by the 
Yadava dynasty of Dvara Samudra, and afterwards by 
the Yadava dynasty of Ddvagiri (])o>stea Daulatabad). 
Ivhanderaya (or Khandoba) of this dynasty fought against 
and overcame some of the successors of the Mallas, hence 
called MaUdri^ the enemy of the Mallas, and got from the 
Brahmans of the Maratha Country, the apotheosis as an 
incarnation of Shiva. J Among all the changes which 
took place there was no intermission in the patronage of 
Brahmans and Brahmanism in some form or other, 
especially after the overthrow of Buddhism and the 
depression of Jainism. 

* Second Memoir on Cave-Temples of Western India, p. 31, also 
in Journ. B. It. A. S., Jan.^1853. 

Some of the names of Vira Chola seem to be given as those of 
different kings in Prinsep’s Lists. See Essays on Indian Antiquities, 
ably edited by Thomas, vol. ii. p. 279. 

t See Mr. Elliot’s paper ut sup., and Prinsep’s Antiquities, vol. ii. 
p. 277. 

f See note by the Author, in Notes on the Marathi Language pre- 
lixed to second edition of Molesworth’s MaraUii Dictionary, p. xxvi. 
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This remark is applicable to all the later dynasties in 
the South of India as well as to those of an earlier date. 
The grants of the Kakatiya dynasty of Varangal, — 
which as found in Vengidesha, noAV the Northern Sir- 
kars, extend from A.D. 1175 to 1336, — are of the usual 
character. Pratapa Rudra, one of the Kings of that dy- 
nasty, is mentioned as building a temple. T^'amed Brah- 
mans, as Vidyaranya ( Madhavacharya, and Sayjinacharya ) 
the great commentators on the Vedas, (if indeed these 
names apply to different ])ersons) raised to the throne 
of Vijayaiiagar* (cir. 1334) Bukka, who aft(a*wards 
became their great patron. The names and temples of this 
dynasty show their attach mciat to the Vaishnava form of 
Brahmanism, which they largely su})])orted. One of them, 
Krishna Deva (cir. 1524), extended his sway to Gujarat. f 
It was one of his officers, Nagama Nayak, who founded 
the Nayak dynasty at Madura, (which assumed inde- 
pendence on the fall of the Vijayanagar dynast}^) fertile 
of Brahmanical works, till it fell into the hands of the 
Niiwab of the Kjii*natic, and afterwards into those of the 
Bi’itish, Similar zeal was all along shown by the V adiyar 
dynasty ol’ Mysore or Mahishasur, and Avhich, though 
commencing about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, had no difficulty of getting certiff cation of the 
most ancient descent even from the Yadava line. Oh 
the AVestern Coast, the Ch(5ramaru Perumals, or gover- 
nors from Chera, who afterwa-rds became independent, 
and the Riijas of Travankur, who together were the great 
patrons of the Tulava and Namburi Brahmans, were 

* As. Res. vol. XX. and Prmsep’s Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 281. Bukka 
is mentioned at the end of the commentaries of Madhava and Sayana 
as their patron. 

t F. Buchanan’s Journ. vol. iii. p. 474. 
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great supporters of the Indian priestly class. The 
Brahmans of the Western Coast, indeed, claim all the 
country as a special gift to them by Parashurdma. Mala- 
bar is distinguished to the present time by the name of 
Karmma Bhumi^ the land of (good) works;* and 
Travancore bears as its proper name Tiravdnakudi^ or 
the land that has become holy. The great temples 
and religious establishments of the South of India, — at 
Madurd, Tanjur, Kanchi, Seringham, Halibid, Vijayapur, 
Andgundi, Bdlur, etc., all bear overwhelming testimony to 
the importance and influence of the Southern Brahmans.f 
This circumstance, and the connexion of these Brah- 
mans with the origin of the greatest of the Hindu sects, 
give countenance to their pretensions to be now primi 
in Indis^ though they themselves, — as is evident from the 
decay of their religious structures, and the decline of 
their influence, as marked by the growth of the Lin- 
gdyats, the advancing courage of the lower castes, the 
weakening of their political power, and many other cir- 
cumstances J — are undoubtedly in manifest decadence. 

* Day’s Land of the Permauls, p. 40. 

f Of the more important of these temples, admirable photographs, 
by Col. Tripe, were exhibited at the Nagpur Exhibition of 1866. 

^ As an illustration of the advancing courage of the lower castes in 
the South of India, see a curious petition of the Panchalars (ironsmiths, 
carpenters, braziers, masons, and goldsmiths) of Salem, addressed to 
the Board of Revenue in Madras on the 17th February 1840, and 
published in the appendix to the excellent Essay on Hindu Caste by 
the Rev. H. Bower. This petition sets forth that the Panchdlas (as 
artizans) are the descendants of the Brahma Rishis ; that the Brahmans 
are the descendants of Rishis of mongrel tribes; that the Polygars 
were deprived of their authority for showing favour to Brdhmans ; and 
that all classes of men, to the destruction of Brdhmanical monopoly, 
should be appointed to public offices without distinction. 


12 
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To this, it has to be added, that some very pungent 
satires on Brahmanism have appeared in the vernacular 
poetry of the South of India, both East and West. 
V^mana, the most popular of the Teliigu poets, says : — 

“ The daily prayers and the Brahmanieal cord are wanting both at 
birth and at the time of death ; his mother never enjoyed either of 
these, and if his mother be a Shiidra, how can he be a Brahman ?” 

If we carefully observe and examine the universe, we shall see that 
all castes equally originated therein ; then all are equal ; surely all men 
are brothers. '' “ Disputations as to which caste is the best, are all 

fruitless ; all the tribes originated in the same origin, who can decide 
as to the superiority or inferiority of any one? ” Why should we 
constantly revile the Paryar ? Are not his flesh and blood the same as 
our own ? And of what caste is lie who pervades the Paryar as well 
as all other men ?” “ Place one dish before all men in the world, and 

let them eat together, abolishing their castes ; lay thy hands on their 
heads, and convince them that their ))resent distinctions arc absurd.” 

Ilie following passage occurs in the ancient Tamil work attributed to 
Agastya : — “ Know that the distinctions of high and low caste were made 
for men to get a livelihood. The Vedas were made the support of Brah- 
mans.” Subramanyar the poet, in his jiianam, says, “Hear this, the 
birth of all is alike, and all are subject to death. The life- that leaves 
the body mingles with the other. All life ju’ocecds from one source. 
Do not therefore speak ill of castes. All are alike. There is no dis- 
tinction.” In tlic Sukshma Vedanta, it is said : “ Men, after exercis- 
ing particular trades and professions, divide themselves accordingly 
into as many castes. But if we properly consider the matter, we 
shall find that the nature of man is the same. If so, how is it then 
that one man considers himself of superior caste to another ? These 
distinctions only become demons, not men, who arc of one origin.”* 

The effect of such passages as these occurring in the 
popular literature is not inconsiderable. 


* Bower’s Essay on Hindu Caste, pp. ia'23. Mr. Bower quotes the following 
prose passage to the same effect from the Sapta-prakaranam “ The title Brtihman is 
similar to the names given by children to toj's in play ; it is nothing in reality. So 
said VAsudt^va.” 
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12. The Gmjjara Brdhmans. 

The Gwjjara or Gurjardshtra Brahmans get their de- 
signation from Gurjarci^htra^ the “country of theGurjaras” 
(now known by the name of Gu jarat), which has received its 
designation not from a great influx into it of the Scythian 
tribe called but from the fact that a dynasty 

belonging to these Giujjaras (or Gurjaras) was at one 
time established in a portion of it territories/'' 

Their general habitat is that of the Gujarati language, 
which is sup[)osed to be spoken by six millions of pco[)le. 
Its northern boundary is the Gulf of Kachha (Kutch), 
and a line drawn from the extremity of that gulf, and pass- 
ing near Disa to the south of the A'bu mountains, and to 
the Aravali range on the east. Its eastern boundary is the 
range of hills running from the shrine of Ambkbhavani, 
through Champaner to Ham)) on the Narmadh, which 
forms its southern boundary, and from Hamp to the 
jungles of Rajpipala ; irom whence it extends again to 
the south, its eastern line being that of the Sahyddri 
Ghats till opposite Daman, near which its extension to the 
south terminates, its southern boundary in this direction 
being the Daman-Ganga river. From Daman to the 
Gulf of Kachha including the peninsula of Gujarat, — 

* In the hack of Gurjaras in Gujarat at present, the question, 
“ How did this part of India get its present name ?” has hitherto 
been a puzzling one. The solution, I think, is that which I have here 
given. Two copperplate grants, assigning land to Ih-iihmans of Jain- 
bnsar, were found by Dr. Burn at Kheda in 18S7 (along with the 
Chalukya plates referred to above). They are by the royal race of 
Gurjjara {guijjaranvipntumnsha)^ dated Samvat ^.180 and 385 (A. D. 
305 and 310,) and mention Bamaiitadatta, Shri Vitaraga (alias ^Shn 
Jaya Bhata), and Shri Datta Kushali of this dynasty. See Professor 
Dowson’s paper in Journal of R. A. S. vol, 1. N. S. 
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the Saurashtra of the ancient Hindus, and the KathiA- 
wad of the Mardthds and English, — the ocean is its 
boundary. It is spoken, too, to a considerable extent in 
Kachha, and among the Banias and other merchants, 
originally from Gujarat, who are so widely scattered 
throughout Western and Central India and the shores 
of the adjoining countries.* It is also spoken by the 
Gurjjara Brdhmans in the provinces of their peregrinations. 

In the general classification of the Brdhmans usually 
current among the Natives, the Gurjjara Brahmans are 
said to belong to the Pancha Dravicla,f though the 
greater portion of Gujardt lies to the north of the river 
Narmadd and the Vindhya range. An examination of 
them in detail, however, shows that not a few of their 
castes belong to the Pancha-Gauda ; while some of them 
have been so long isolated from the other Brdhmanical 
fraternities that they have lost sight altogether of their 
former connexions. They are generally estimated at 
eighty-four in number. Various lists professedly framed 
on this theory are at present before me ; but an examina- 
tion of them shows that viewed collectively they, com- 
prehend many more than this estimate. It is correctly 
said by Mr. Kinloch Forbes that the Brahmans of 
Gujarat are believed to be subdivided info more castes 
than those of any other part of India.”J In here treat- 
ing of them, I shall first exhaust the list of the intelligent 
Dalpatrama Day a, contained in his Jndti-Nibandha, 
published by the Ahmaddbdd Vernacular Society, giving 
what information I have been able to collect respecting 
them individually from intercourse with their own 

♦ Histoncal View ( by the author) of flie Operations of the Bombay 
Aux. Bible Society in 0. C. S. 1854, pp. 398-99. 

t See before, p. 1. J R4sm&la, vol. ii. p. 232. 
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members and other sources of information, which will be 
mentioned as I proceed. Some of them have baffled alike 
my own research and that of the friends whose kind 
assistance I have solicited. 

(1-11). The Audichya Brahmans . 

The Audichy a Brahmans are the most ntimeroiis dags of 
Brahmans in Gujarat. They probably derive their name from the 
Audichyas (the northerners) of old situated in the ancient province of 
Ayodhya {Audh or Oude).* They are now divided into three great 
separate local castes: (1) the Siddhpura Audichya^ (2) the 
Sihor Audichy and (.^1) the To / k iy a And ic h y «, who may 
eat but not intermarry with one another. Other caste factions, 
also standing socially aloof from one another, are to be found among 
them, as (4) Kunhigor^ who act as gurus to the cultivators ; 
(5) the Mochigor , so called from their officiating as gurus to shoe- 
makers ; (6) the Darj igor, who render their services to tailors; (7) the 
Gr andhropagor, the gurus of players ; and (8) the Koligor^ who offi- 
ciate among the Kolis. New provincial divisif>iis have appeared among 
them, as (9) i\ie. Mdrxvdd { Audichya^ (10) the Kach hi Av dichyay 
and (11) the Vdgadiya Audichy a . The VdgadiyaSy here 
referred to, are treated almost as out-castes. Even Vanyas and Ku- 
lambis (merchants and cultivators) will not take water at their hands. 
Yet, with other supposed -to-he degraded Brahmans, the Audichyas effect 
marriages with them for their daughters. Unitedly viewed they are the 
most numerous class of Brdhmans in Gujarat. They are principally 
found in the north of Gujarat, in Kaclih, and on the western coast of the Gulf 
of Cambay. Wlien they first settled in these parts large endowments in 
land were conferred upon them; but they have mostly all been resumed 
by the native princes, the successors of the donors. They are said to have 
among them numerous hereditary professors of the four Vedas, par- 
ticularly of the Sama and Yajush, Besides performing the common 
religious services, they act as clerks, astrologers, mendicants, and 
domestic servants, particularly water-carriers for the higher classes of 

* Udichya is thus corieetly rendered in Benfey’s Dictionary:— “ Udichya^ i. e. 
Udanehya I. adj. Northern II. in t^e country to the north and west of the river 
Sharirati, M. Bh, 8,. 14774. pi. Its inhabitants, Ram. 2, 82. 7.” 

t Dalpatrim's Jniti-Nibandba, pp. 80-81. is, anglice, the “ Waghar” pro- 

vince of Kutch. 
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native families, who escape defilement bj receiving it at their hands. 
They are worshippers of Shiva, and generally wear, when they wish to 
be thought in a state of purity, the horizontal sectarial marks of that 
deity. The Marwd<ii Shrimali Brahmans decline to take water at their 
hands, from its being believed that they have come from the north of 
the Vindhya range. The Bhikshukas, or alms-seekers, are very numer- 
ous in their community. They are said to tolerate widow remarriage. 

The Audichyas preserve among themselves various traditions, which, 
though not altogether worthy of confidence, contain some grains of 
historical truth. The following is the substance of them as extracted 
from the Audichya Prakaslui (a reputed section of the Skanda 
Pursina) by the poet of Gujanit, Dalpatrama Day a. Mulvdj, king of 
[Anhilwada] Pattana, tlie Hindu capital of Gujarat, collected the 
following numbers of Braliinans from the different sacred places men- 
tioned: — from the junction of the Ganga and Yatmum, 105 ; from the 
'Chyavandshrama, 100, Hiimavedis ; •from the country of Kanydkubja, 
200; from Kashi, 100; from the Kurukshetra, 27*2 ; from Ganga- 
•dvara, 100 ; from the Naimisha Forcvst, and from Kurukshetra, an 
additional supply of 102, making a total of 1,100. He conferred upon 
them as a Krislintirpana, the townof Sihor, with 150 adjoining villages, 
and the town of Siddhapura with 100 adjacent villages. By this libera- 
lity he did what satisfied these Braliinans denominated the Sahasra 
(thousand) Audichyas. But other intelligent Audichyas did not 
accept his ddna (largesses), but forming a foU (of their own) became 
tlie 1 olalijd Audlchtja^ who acipiircd for tliemselves Khambhat (Cam- 
bay) and twelve other villages, while of the other, 500 were of Sid- 
dhapura and 500 of Sihor. Dalpatrama says that tlie date of the 
reign of this Mulraj, the first of tlie CJuivadas of Gujarat, is not given 
in the Skanda Parana, lest its modern character should appear ; but 
that that date extended from Samvat 008 (A. D. 911), and continued 
for 55 years.* 

* JnaLi-Nibaiidha, pp. 3.V37. Dalpatrama p;ives as his principal authorities for the 
date the Jaina woiks the Prabandha Cbintuinana and the Kumarapala-Charitra, but 
without markinp: the chapters from which he extracts. He gives in full those of the 
Cbavadas and Solankia (from the Chsilukyas), There are a few (not great) diff^- 
ences between hii*Aists and those of Col. Tod in his Travels in Waj^ern India, p. 160 ; 
but both autiM'is agree as to the commencement of the reign of Millraj, the first of the 
Solankis at Pattan. Mr. Kinloch Forbes (Ras-Mdhi, vol. i. p. 40) says, “ Vana B4j, the 
first of the Cluivadaa, was born in A. D. 096, and reigned sixty years in Anhllaw^A. 
lie died in (Samvat 806).” The chronology of the kings of GujariCt may probably 
yet be correctly 'let forth from tabular inscriptions. 
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Probably all that can be safely inferred from these notices is, that 
Mulraj was very liberal in his favours to the Audichya Brdhmans. 
Many Brahmans must have been settled in Sihor long before his day, 
if we take, as we do, Sihor to have been Siiihapur, the capital of the 
ancient Sinhas of Gujarat. Speakingof Sihor, Colonel Tod says; Its 
original sanctity arose from a fountain of medicinal virtue, sacred to 
Gotama (one of the great sages of antiquity) and from the use of whose 
waters Mdlnlj was cured of some inveterate disorder, on which 
occasion he made a grant of Sihor and its lands to the Brahmans. 
With them it remained, until internal dissensions arose, ending in 
a political conflict, when the survivors of these Church militants 
determined to give themselves a master. They made choice of the 
Gohil of Ghogho, but while they invested their new lord with all 
the rights that regarded the defence and political control of the com- 
munity, with the exception of sufficient ground for a garden, they 
reserved all its lands for themselves; and the Gohil, not having yet 
overcome early prejudices, has not dared to abrogate the Shasana or 
religious grant of eight centuries’ duration, the punishment for which 
act would be sixty thousand years’ residence in hell.”'*^ Much further 
back than this Colonel Tod might have gone had he irecognized 
the derivation of Sihor from SiTihapur^ as I have found done by the 
Brahmans resident in the locality .j* 

Very great social inconveniences have occurred among the Audi- 
chyas from the divisions which have arisen among them, now referred 

* ToeVs Travels in Wesfern India, p. 2G9. 

t “ We are disposed to consider it the capital of the Sinhas^ who made the first 
A'ryan invasion of Ceylon, from which ir, perhaps, received the name of SiTihnldvipa ^ — 
and the seat of whose authority, we agree with Profcssoi Lassen in thinking, must 
have been in Gujardt. We make another conjecture icspccting it. It was probably 
the capital of the Sah kings {Bin ha, as Mr. K. Thomas supposes) of Sawdfhtra. 
Their coins we found wholly unknown in the locality. Though they have been pro- 
cured in many parts of India, from Kachha, — where they have again been lately found 
by Mayor LeGrand Jacob, — to Klichpur and Nagpur, fiom which places specimens 
have been forwarded to us by Brigadier Mackenzie, N. A., and the Rev. Stephen 
Hislop, — it is remarkable that none of them have been known to have been found 
in the peninsula of Gujarat till a few months ago, when some were brought to the 
notice of Colonel who has sent them to us for inspection. These coins, which 
have been so ably dealt with by Mr. Thomas, bear evident marks of Grecian influence.” 
Author’s Second Memoir on the Cave-Temples, etc. in Jour. B. B. R. A. S. January 
1853. The coins of the Sinhas, and also of the Vallabhis have again been reviewed 
(in a very able and satisfactory manner) by Mr. Justice Newton, in No. xxii. of 
this Journal. 
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to. These particularly appear in the matter of their marriages and 
eating and drinking, as may be easily understood. They are not 
confined, however, to the Aiidichyas.* 

The Shrimdli Brdhmans treat the Audichyas as belonging to the 
Pancha-Gaudas, who do not observe the rule of Shankardchdrya as to 
abstinence from flesh meat.”*!* 

(12-21.) The Ndgara Brahmans . 

Tlie word Nag a r a is the adjective form of nagai\ a city. It is applied 
to several (six) principal castes of Brahmans in Giijanit, getting their 
designations respectively from certain towms in the north-eastern portion 
of that province. They have great influence in Gnjardt, particularly 
in its peninsular portion, where they arc largely employed by the 
native chiefs. They consider themselves Dravidas, but without any 
reference to the languages spoken in the south of India. 

(12.) The V adanag ara Brdhinans receive their designation 
from the city of Vadanagara l^ing to the east of Anhilavdda 
Pattana. They are mostly found in the peninsula of (jiijariit, former- 
ly Saurashtra, now Kathiawad, where the business of the native states 
is principally in their hands ; but individuals of them are scattered 
over nearly the whole of the province of Gujarat, being found at 
Kadiydd, Ahmaddbdd, Baroda, Surat, etc. Most of them are Rig- 
Vedis, following the Shakhayana Siitras ; but some of them profess 
the other three Vedas, particularly the White Yajur-Veda. The 
majority of them are Smartas ; hut an inconsiderable number of them 
are Vaishnavas of the sects of Svdmi Ndrdydna and Vallabhdchdrya. 
None of them are practical cuUivators ; but a few of them act as 
Desdis. Th^ mendicants among them are few in number. They do 
not eat even with the Nagars of other denominations. One of their 
number, Mr. Mahipatrdm lluprdm, a well-educated young man, had the 
courage a few years ago to visit Europe. An atonement, however, 
was demanded of him for this caste offence; but happily he has not so 
far complied with the exactions made of him as to be restored to free 
intercourse with, the Vaejanagaras. He is now lending his efforts to 
the cause pj^reform, particularly in social worship, in which many wish 
him abundant success. 

* For some curious illustrations of this matter, see Dalpatrdma's Jndti^Nibandha, 
pp. 90-91. 

t Rev. Dunlop Moore. 
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(13.) The Vishalanagara receive their name from 

the town of Vishal ^ — founded by Vishal, the first king of the Vdghela 
dynasty of Gujar4t, sometimes called Visald^va, (said by Colonel 
Tod* to have been installed in Samvat 1249, A. D. 1192), — pnd which 
lies a little to the south-west of Vadanagara. They are principally 
■Rig-Vedis, and are either Smartas or Vaishnavas of the sect of Svami 
Ndrayana. They are mainly either public servants or agriculturists. 
It is said that they would willingly cat of food prepared by the Vada- 
nagaras, if the Vadanagaras would eat with them. 

(14.) The Sdthodra B 7' dh mans get their name from the town 
of Sdthod on the Narrnadd. There are some Rig-Vedfs among them ; 
but they are principally of the Madhyandina Shdkha of the White 
Yajur-Veda. They are found at A'nanda, Naliya(|, Ahmadabad, 
Dabhoi, and other places. Some of them are in public service, or 
engaged in buying and selling ; but a good many of them are still 
Bhikshukas, or act as gurus. They are principally, if not wholly, 
Smdrtas. 

(15.) The ?? orrt s arc said to belong to Prashnora. They 

are Rig-Vedis, and of the Vail abb dch ary a sect, their chief residence 
being in Kathiawad. They arc principally mendicants, though a few 
of them are in service, or are buyers or sellers. 

(16.) The Kris knot' as, of A>/?/jnap7/ra, are of the Rig, Bdma, 
and Yajur-Vedas. Most of them are Bhikshukas, but, as my infor- 
mants say, of a “ kind respectable for learning.” 

(17.) The Chitrodas are of the town of Chitrod.f They are 
found at Bhavanagar and Baroda. They say they have among 
themselves professors of each of the Vedas, who confine themselves to the 
service of the gods of the Vedas. But this matter is doubtful. They are 
not a numerous body. 

(18.) The Bar a das are a split from the Vishalanagaras and 
Vadanagaras, who, from difficulties found by them in marrying in their 
own castes, take wives from another. Mr. Kinloch Forbes says, “ They 

* Travels in Western India, p. 151. Vishvalanagara is the Sanskrit form. 

f This is not Cb^trod in the eastern part of Wagar in Rachh ; but as my learned friend 
Mr. DunJ op Moore thinks, it lies south-east of Pdlanpur. Sathod is thought by an 
intelligent S4thodra Bfdhman to be near Shuklatlrtha in the zilla of Bharoch. 
Priashnor is thought by Mr. Dalpatriim Day6 to be neai* BhAvanagar. These localities 
seem too remote, however, fioni the other Nilgara towns. The situation of Krishnor is 
now unknown. 
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are much despised after such a marriage, and compelled to quit their 
native village ; but the sect continues, notwithstanding, to increase. 
Their women, contrary to ordinary practice, are permitted to remarry.”* 

According to Dalpatrdma, founding on the N^ara Pravaradhydya, 
many Ndgaras of different gotras were resident at A'nandapur in 
Samvat 283 (A. D. 226). In subsequent times, the divisions now 
existing were formed. When Visaldeva built Visalnagar, he called 
many Brahmans to a sacrifice. Many of those of Vadanagar obeyed 
his summons, but declined to take dakshind at his hands. 8orae of 
them, however, received from him rolled -up leaves upon which the 
names of villages were written, which they ultimately accepted. On 
this account they were outcasted, and became Visalnagara Brdhmans. 
In a similar way were originated by Visaldeva, those of 8u'thod and 
Chitrod, and the l*rislinoras and Krishnoras.j This story looks as if 
intended to vindicate the Vadanagaras for their nearly entire secu- 
larization of themselves and consequent declinature of religious alms, 
and to disparage the other Ndgaras for accepting of them. 

Many modern local divisions have originated among the Ndgaras. 
For marriage and other purposes they have arranged themselves into 
the following consociations of villages (sahvagdmas) : — 


(19.) Gujaratis , 

Ahmadabdd, 

Petlad. 

Nadydd. 

Vadodrd. 

Khambhat. 

Sojitra. 

Kanydli. 

8inor. 

Dholkd. 

Viramgum. 
Mumdha ? 

A'shi. 


( 20 .) Sorathis. 

Jundgadhainukhya. 

Mdngarol. 

Porbandar. 

Navanagar, 

BImj. 

Una. 

Dolvadd. 

l^rabhasapatan. 

Mahuva. 

Vasavada. 

Ghoghd. 

Amreli. 


(21.) Of Various Towns. 

Surat. 

Dungarpur. 

A^dnsavddd. 

Patan (or Pattana). 

Mathura. 

Kdshi (Surat, Burhdn- 
pur, and Kdshi keep- 
ing apart, and Pdtan 
and the others of the 
six keeping apart. {) 


Other splitaare threatened, if they have not actually occurred, as is 
the case with Junagadh and Ghogha, and Pdtan and Dongarpur, the 

♦ RasmiCla, vol. ii. p. 233. | Jndti-aibai>dha, pp. 48-50. 

t Juiitf-uibaudha, pp. 87-88. 
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Ndgaras of whom will have no intercommunion with one another in marri- 
age. Grihastha and Bhikshuka families are similarly affected. All this 
among a people reckoned so sensible in secular matters as the Nagaras ! 

Speaking of the Gujarat Brahmans in general, and of the Nagara 
Brdhmans in particular, General LeGrand Jacob, C.B., a close observer 
of the state of Indian society, says : “The Brahmanical priesthood, as 
a body, can scarcely be said to have any weight in the country ; there 
are no colleges for their education. The father gives the son such 
smattering of spiritual matters as may suffice to gain his bread ; some 
pretend to cast horoscopes, and are consulted on births for the purpose; 
a few arc sufficjently versed in the Hindu astronomical tables to be 
able to calculate eclipses, and some three or four of these are well 
acquainted with Sanskrit ; but T doubt whether the whole province 
could produce one person coming under the denomination of a learned 
Pandit. Tlie late Ranchodji of Jiinagadh, a Ndgara Brahman, to whose 
family, as Omras of the Nawab, the Jumigadh dynasty owes much of 
its present power, was the nearest approach to an educated native 
gentleman the country contained. His tastes and habits of thought 
were above his age ; but he departed without casting his mantle 
on a successor. The Nagara community is very powerful in the 
peninsula ; they are by profession a corps diplomatique, and devot- 
ed to the arts of government; their principal residence is Jundgadh, but 
there are many familio.s at Nawanagar, Bhiiwanagar and other 
large towns. (3ne family received a grant of land during the time of 
the Subahs, and are tlie present Chiefs of the Vasdvadh Tiiluka, but 
these have given uj) the industrious Ijabiis of their race, and taken to 
opium and indolence, in imitation of the otlier lords of the soil. The 
Nagars are a shrewd race, and work tlieir way into almost every 
Darbdr by their ability and tact; most of the native servants of Govern- 
ment are of this class. The number in the peninsula is estimated at 
1,263 families, of which 920 call themselves simply Nagars, in contra- 
distinction to the remaining 313, who are termed Brahmans. The 
caste is, however, the same, but the habits of the more numerous body 
are purely secular, whilst the others live by alms and the practice of 
their religion. The above estimate is exclusive of numerous NAgar 
families from Ahmadabtld, and other parts of Gujar<i,t, temporarily 
residing witliin the province.”* • 

* Bombay Government Selections, Province of K}(thiawid» P- 29, 
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(22.) The S dc hor a Brahmans, 

The S dehor a Br dhmans ^ named from the village of S d~ 
c hor a, in the south of MArw4d, profess the four V4das ; but they devote 
little attention to any of them. They should perhaps be viewed as belong- 
ing to Hajputand, where (at Jodhpur in 1835) they acted, according to 
Oen. Boileau, as “ officers of state.”* They are, however, always found 
in the Gujarat lists. They are Vallabhachiiryas, and are cooks to the 
households of the Maharajas in Bombay, Surat, Ahmaddbdd and 
other places. 

(23.) The U da mb ar a s . 

The Udamh ar as are said to have received their hamo from the 
sage called Udamhura. But some think they get their denomination 
from their “high,” or light, “clothing.” They officiate among the lower 
castes ; and in no part of Gujarat are to bo found in considerable 
numbers. 1 have heard of individuals of them being in the Ahmaddbad 
and Kheda Zillahs, and in the districts of Khambhat or Cambay. 
Capt. E. Conolly mentions them among the mendicant Brahman guides 
(from Gujardt) at Ujjayin in Central India.f A few of them wore found 
at Banaras in 1823, when Mr. James Prinsep’s census of that city was 
made. I ’ 

(24.) The Narsiparas. 

The Wars /par as are said to get their name from the village of 
Narsipura (from Narsthhapura) in the Palaiipor Zillah. [?] They 
are of two kinds, the Rig-vedi and (WJiite) Yajur-vedi. They arc 
VallablnicliHryas, and act as Pujaris at the shrine of Krishna at Dakor 
(in the Kheda Collectorate.) 

(25.) The Valddras or Vadddras . 

The Valddra Brahmans receive their designation from the village 
of Valdd^ or Vaildd^ about fourteen miles from Ahmaddbdd, in the 
zillah of which, and in the adjoining one of Kheda, they are principally 
to be found. Their families, with thirteen gotras, are estimated at 
about 1,500. They are Yajur-vedis ; but they do not devote them- 
selves to st^dy or religious services. In sect, thej|are Ddvibhaktas 
» 

=** Personfl Narrative of a Tour through the Western States of Rdj wArji, p. 288. Their 
houses in Jodhpur were reckoned at 100. 

t .Journ. of As. Soc. for 1887, p. 822, t Asiatic Res. vol. xvii. p. 492. 
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and Sindrtas. Many of them are mendicants, formerly of no great 
repute. Considerable numbers of them are now cultivators or mer- 
chants. One of their number, Hargovind GirdharUl, is reckoned a 
staunch reformer in Gujardt, often taking due liberties in the matter of 
eating and drinking. He is a large farmer on the banks of the Vatrak. 

(26.) The P angoras . 

The Pang or as are said to belong to Mdrwdd. I have not been 
able to hear of any of them being at present in Gujardt, though they 
remain on the lists of the Gujardt Brahmans. 

(27.) The Nando dr a s . 

The N d7ido dr a s their name from the village of Ndndody above 
Bharoch on the Narmadd river, and near Rajpipala. They profess all the 
Vedas but the Atharvan. Most of them are mendicants, while 
a few are cultivators. They are said to be gurus to the Ilajds of 
Rajpipala, and Dharampur. 

(28-o0.) The Girndras . 

The G irndras derive their name from the ancient mountain city 
of Girinagar, now represented by Jiinagacjh, the old fort, at the root 
of the celebrated Girnara mountain. They nevertheless reckon 
themselves to belong to the Pancha-Gainlas. In this locality they are 
principally to be found. They are also met with in other towns of the 
peninsula of Gujarat. A few of them are in Bombay. They are 
divided into the following castes : — 

(28.) The Jiindgadhya Girndras^oi now mentioned. 

(29.) The Chorvddd Girndras * of the town of Chorvad, 
on the coast between Pattana-8omndth and Mangrol. 

(30.) The A’jakiyas^ so called from the village of A'jak. 
These throe castes readily eat together, but do not intermarry. 
They now rank low in the Brahmanhood, from their acting as 
gurus to KoHs, and having a variety of occupations, as those of 
administrators to native chiefs, clerks, astrologers, cultivators, men- 
dicants. They are of various sects as suits them for the time being. 
They are said to profess all the Vedas but the feiama, but are prin- 
cipally of the White Yajur-vdda. Tliey must be a very ancient con- 
federation of Brahmans. On a granite rock near Gimar^are en~ 

* So named from the town of Chorwdd, lying on the coast of the Peninsula of 
Gujarilt, between Mangrol and Virdval-Pattaua. 
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graven the now well -known. Buddhist proclamations of the Emperor 
Ashoka, first copied for myself under the direction of my friend Gene- 
ral Lang. 

(31.) The Somaparas, 

The Somaparasor Somapddas(for their name is spelled in both 
ways) receive their denomination from the celebrated SomanAtha, the 
great temple of which was destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni.* They are 
principally Smarttas, followers of Shiva, and are in charge of the tem- 
ples of that deity in their original locality, the princij)al of which now in 
use was built by the famous lady of the Indor Court, Ahalyd Bui. They 
are well skilled, however, as I have found from their guidance, in pointing 
out the spots in their neighbourhood sacred to the god Krishna, who 
is feigned to have terminated his earthly career in that locality. In an 
inscription of Shridhara Rajd [A. T). 1215] on a pillar at Somanatha, 
found by Colonel Tod and translated by Mr. Wathen, the “ Sompara 
Brahman” is spoken of as perfect, and well acquainted with the 
rites of sacrifice, and the rules of meditation, worship, and the cere- 
monies of making offerings.” Of the temple of Homanatha, it is said in 
the same inscription, ‘‘ This temple is the abode of saints ; it is 
inhabited by Lakshmi; by worshipping this Shiva’s feet all sin is 
removed. By sight of this temple even the stain of evil deeds becomes 
effaced ; pain and disease also disapfjear.” A temple to Krishria is 
also mentioned in the inscription. It is difficult to say whether it 
praises most the gods or the Brahmans. | 

(32.) The Harsora(>. 

The ITarsoras derive their name from ffaj'sor or Hnrsol, south-east 
of Pariintej, on the Mesva river. They are only a small body of 
Brahmans. They are said to profess the Yajur-Veda. They are the 
gurus of the llarsora Varjyas, whom they follow in all their mercantile 
wanderings. 

* The remains of the temple shown by the Soinapara Brdhmans as those of the 
temple injured by Mdhmud are shown by Mr. Kinloch Forbes, in a paper read before 
the B. B. R. Asiatic Society, to have belonged to a temple “ constructed by Bhfma 
D^va I., and which was at last destroyed by the zeal of the renegade Hindu Sultdu 
Muzaffar rebuilding of the temple by Bhiraa Ddva is referred in one of the 

Somandtha inscriptions given in the appendix to Tod’s Travels in Western India. A 
Kinojya ||Canyakubja) Brahman seems then to have been in the favour of the 
Pramdra prince. ^ 

t See Tod’s Travels in Western India, pp. 513-516. 
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(33.) The Sajodhras , 

The Sajodhras are named from the town of Sajodh^ south-west of 
Bharoch. They eat with the agricultural Bh4t<^las (afterwards to be 
mentioned), with whom they are sometimes confounded, though they 
do not intermarry with them. They are said to be Sama-Vedis; but 
their employment is that of cultivation. 

(34.) The Gang dputra s , 

The G angdputras are represented as a detachment of the Tirtha 
mendicants of the K^nyakubja Brahmans, who have found their way 
to Gujarat from the banks of the Ganges and Yaraund, and who have 
consequently/ become isolated from the main body of their caste. They 
are said to be Sama-Vedis, like many other Brdhman communities who 
cannot give a definite account of themselves. 

(35.) The Modha-Maitras . 

Of the Modha- ^f(litras but little is known. Perhaps, they are 
some isolated body from the East of India now associated with the 
Modhas. They are said to be found in the Kheda Zillah. 

(36.) 'The Gomitras , 

The Gomitras are said to be of Kanyakubja, or Saras vata origin^ 
and to be Pig-vedis. They are found at A’mbaji Mdta, south-east 
of Mount A bu. 

(37.) Shri~G audas . 

The rf-Gauda s in Gujarat are a body isolated from the Shri- 
G audas of the East of India. They are prVncipaWy found in the Kheda 
and Ahmadabad zillahs and in Bombay. Most of them are followers of 
the new Vaishnava sect of Svdmi Narayana. 

(38.) Gurj ara~G audas . 

The G wry ara-Gauc/rts get their denomination either from their 
acting as priests of the Gurjara tribe, or from their having been isolated 
from the other Gaudas because of their residence in Gujarat, in which 
many ot them are found, as well as in the different provinces of Rdj- 
putdnd and Mdlwd. Both Rig-vedis and Yajur-vddis are to be 
found among them. Some of them are denominated Sevdlas, and 
some Upddhyas* 

(39.) The Karedas, 0 

The Karevas or Karethas are an off-set of the Mar^thd 
Karhada Brahmans, said to be found in the Tdar Pargana. 
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(40.) The Vdyadas. 

The Vdyadas are the Gurus of the Vdyadd V4nyAs, said to be 
originally from the island of Bet. They are not very numerous, but are 
found in the Kheda and Ahmadabad zilla and in Bombay and other 
towns. They are mostly of the Black Yajur-Veda. Rig-vedis and 
Atharva-vedis are also said to be among them. 

(41-43.) The Mevddds. 

The Me V adds properly belong to the province of Mevad in Raj- 
puUnd. The following offsets from them, forming distinct castes, are> 
however, found in Gujarat. 

(41.) The Bhata-Mevddasy who profess the four Vedas, especially 
the Sama and Yaju8h,and who are principally found in the Kh^da zillah 
and Khambat. 

(42.) The Trivddi Mevad as are also found in the Kheda Col- 
lectorate, particularly at Nadyad, Kapadwanj, and Dukor, but though 
not very numerous they are widely scattered. They are mendicants 
principally, and profess the four Vedas. Some of them I have found^ 
acting as grocers and tobacconists in the Marathi! country, south of 
Puna. 

(43.) The Chordsi MevdddSy who are also principally mendi- 
cants, are found in the Kheda zillah and the territories of the Gai- 
kawdd. They profess all the Vedas, particularly the Yajush and Sama. 

(44.) The Dr avid as . 

The Drdvidas stand in all the Gujarat lists ; but I have heard of 
none of them in that province who are now isolated from their brethren 
in the south of India. Travelling Dravidas frequently visit Gujariit. 

(45-46.) The Deshdvdlas. 

The Deshdvdlas receive their name from deska a country, 
and have some pretensions to be, par excellence, the Brdhmans of the 
country of Gujarat. They are principally found, however, in the 
Kheda zillah. Those of them who reside at Surat form a distinct 
caste of their own, named Deshdvdla B r dhman S ur at t . 
They profess all the Vc^das but the Atharvan. They are, probably 
an ancient c^te. 

(47-48.) The R dy a k av dl a s . 

The ifi dy ah av dl a 8 are now divided into the following non- 
iutercommuning castes : — 

(47.) The Aa was or Navas y the Little-ones or New-ones. 
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(48.) The Moth as or Junas , the Great-ones or Old-ones. 

They are found not only in Gujarat (especially in the Kh^da zillah) 
but in Kachha, where they act as gurus to His Highness the Rao. 
They are said to be Yajur-Vedls. 

(49.) The Rodhavdlas. 

The Rodhavdlas are found in the Mahlkanta and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vankanir, and are principally cultivators and mendicants. 
A few of them are merchants and servants. Not long ago they were 
supposed to be inclined to act occasionally as freebooters. A few of 
them were at Bandras in 1823. 

(50-53.) The Kheddvdlas. 

The Khed;dvdlas receive their designation from the ancient 
town of Khcdd (Kaira), They have the following divisions ; — 

(50.) The /l h ed a V d I a B d j a s. 

(51.) The K h e d avdla Bhi t ara s. 

(52.) The Kh e d^av a B dj a s. 

(53. ) T fi e K h e d ava B h i t a. r a s. 

Tlie Bdjas eat with Bujas, and the Bhitaras with Bhitaras, of both 
kinds. They embrace professors of the four Vedas, particularly of the** 
Yajush. They are principally found in their original habitat. 

(54.) The SiiidhuvdlaSy or Siridhava Sdi'asvatas, 

The only Brahmans of Sindh federation known in Gujarat are the 
Sindhava Saras oatas . Kathiawad is their principal habitat. 
They are also found in Kachha. They are the priests of the Lohana 
and Bhanasali merchants, with whom they do not scruple to eat. In 
Gujarat they abstain from animal food, though their brethren in Sindh 
freely indulge in it. They wisely permit the remarriage of widows. 
They profess the White Yajur-Vdda. 

(55.) The Padmivdlas. 

The Padrnivdlas are now little known in Gujardt, in which even 
the origin of their name does not seem to be known. Perhaps it has 
a reference to the or lotus-flower sacred to Vishnu. Some of 

them are said to be found in Mdlvd, especially at Ujjayin. 

(56.) The Gomativdlas. 

The Gohiativdlas are said by some to get their name because of 
their alleged descent from GotamaRishi, and by others from Gomatf, 

U . 
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tliG name of several rivers in dilTerent provinces. They are menJicaiils, 
found in the I dar districts, and are mostly Yajur-Vcdis. 

(57.) The /'f aval as. 

The T'tavrtlas, though still on the Onjarat lists, appear to have 
entirely or nearly entirely disappeared from the country. 

(58.) 2^ he M (Ulal avdlas . 

The original consociation of the Medatavdlas took place at 
Medat in the Jodhpur State. Offsets from them are found in Gujarat 
as the “ S h r /- G a, u d a B r d h m a n M e r a t a v d I a S 'n r a ^ ’ 

found in Mr, ilorrodaile's Surat Census Li>t.* 

(59 } T h e G a tj a v d I a s. 

The G a u a v d I as are an offset from the Mendicant Bralimans of 
Gaya. They are Yajur- Vthlis, and are found in the Ivheila zillah, in 
the villages of Adas and Nadyad. 

(do.) 'T h, e A (fa s t // a v d I a s . 

The A (} a s t y a v d / a s derive their name from the ^J-ishi Agasti. 
They are said to be Yajur-Vedfs, found at Nimadi and Vadavan in 
Kathiawa(l, and at Ahmadiibad and Dholka. 

(07. ) 1 h e P V c i a v d I a s . 

The Pritavdlas are also Yajur-Vcdis found in Kathiawud, 
The,y are now cultivators. 

( ()(S, ) The V d j n t J: v d la ,s* . 

The Y a j n, Ik V d 1 <t s are Rig-Vcdis and Yajur-VYdis. Surat and 
the neighbourhood of A’bu are mentioned as places of their residence. 

( G9.) 1' h c G h o d a v (ila s . 

The G h o d a v d I (f s are said to be from Manvad, and to act as 
priests to Shravaks, or Jaina laymen. 

(70.) The Pud aval as. 

The P u d a v dl a s also act as priests to Jaina s, though they pro- 
fess the S4raa and Yajur-V^das. 

(71.) The U ne vd I a s . 

The Uiievd la s ^ though professing the four Vedas, particularly 
the Yaju- ^^eda, are principally cultivators and mendicants. They are 
said to be found at Vatadara, Khambhat, and Surat. 


Jnati-Dibandha,p. 111. 
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(72.) The Raj aval as. 

Tlie Rajavdlas aro found in the Kheda zilla, particularly at 
Kapadwanj. They profess the Yujur-Veda. 

(73.) The K a ?t oj iy a s. 

The K a n o j i y a s are an oflset from the Ksinyakubjyas of the 
East, wlio do not, liowcver, eat with them. Some of them are in 
Ihnnbay. They belong to the Pancha-(jau3a. as do the three castes 
which follow : — 

(74 . ) The S a r v a r i y a s . 

The S a v v a r i y o s got their name from the ancient river Saryu. 
They arc of the Kantliami Shakha of the Sfima - V(Mla, and of the sect 
of Svaini Njirayana, w])o belonged to their caste. Tiiey are found at 
Vartal in tljc Kheda zdlah. 

(75.) T h e K a n (J o / i y <i s . 

Tlie K a D (J 0 ! I y it s iwe named from the town of Kandol in the 
Nlahikaiita a^i’i'iicy. They act as cooks to Thakuis, and as family 
priests to KM))ola and Sorathiya Banyas. Tliey are worslii])pers of 
Dtw I- SamndiM. Tlcy proft‘':s the Who, e Yajur-W'(la. Jt is said in 
the K.andol [hir.ina that of them wore Hk' Brahmanical thread. 

(70. ) 'J' h e K It <i /’ /i // / / / y <i .9 . 

The K li it r k h c / 1 y it s .ire soinetinu's (*alled Hanleshis of Mevrhl, 

and may have conn' from tliat pi'oviuce. With the three last men- 

tioned castes, tliey are soimdimes denominated Knpola Nagarns. 

(77.) T // i' P a r v a 1 1 y n s 

The P a r e n ! i y it s (perhaps the name should l)e wntten P a r ?’ a- 

l i y rt s ^ arc a class of eastern Biahmans said to have of lute years 

disappeared from (lujarat. 

(78.) T h e S o r a t h t y a s. 

The S or at hi y its arc of Sorafh, the ancient Saiira'shtra. 
Their principal habitat is the Juiiagadli territories. They profess the 
and Yajur- Vedas. 

(79.) The T a tiij a m u if i y a .9. 

The T an y aw o <f i y a s are Brahmans of dubious position, perhaps 
on account of the liberties which they have taken when in straits for a 
livelihood. 
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(80.) The S anodhy as. 

Tlie Sanoflhyas are an offset from the Gauda caste of the 
S a ?i o d h y a s, abundant in Central India and the Rajput States. 

(81 .) The M o t dl a s . 

The Mo talas derive their name from the town of Mota, eighteen 
miles south-east of Surat. They are found in various places of that zillah, 
as at Saras and Ulpiul, and also in Bombay. They are jirincipally Yajur- 
VediS ; but some Rig-Vedis arc found among them. Tlioy act as 
clerks, Shastris, Joshis, and mendicants. Their most learned man is 
Blniskar Bbatfa of Motji. 

(82.) T h e J d r o I a s . 

The J dr 0 I a s , or morepro])crly the Jh d lor a s, arc said to derive 
their name from dhalov, south of IJdayapur in Rajputiina. They are 
generally Yajur-Vedis. 

(83.) The Ji d y a p n las. 

The Jldyapnlas are said to derive their name from Rayapur, a 
suburb of Ahmadabjid. 

(84 ) 2' he Kapilas. 

The Kaplltrs arc named from the sage lva[)ila, and profess to 
belong to his gotra. They are worshippers of Oevi, and are principally 
Sarna-Vcdis. They are found in the Surat and Blianich zillas, particu- 
larly Jambusar. 

(85 ) The A h’ sh a y a. ni a ng n I a, s . 

Tlie A s h a y a in a u g a I (t s , the Indestructible Puritans,” are 
found at Palanpur, and fhilf, and Bhinm/il in Marwad. 

(80) The O ugalls . 

The are said to derive their name from Ookula^ sacred 

to Krishna. The^ arc the Pujaris of this god at Bet, DvArikd, and 
Bakor ; and numbers of them are in Bombay, servants of the Val- 
labhacharyas, of whom they are enthusiastic supporters. They are not 
piuch respected by other Brahmans. 

(87.) The Nap alas. 

The Nap a I as get their name from the village of Napa near 
Borsad. They are cultivators, and famous for their raising tobacco. 
They are now comparatively few in number. 
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(SS.) The An dv alas or BhdtHas. 

The Andvalas named from the village oi A ndval^ near Wasda, 
about forty miles from Surat. They are called Bhdte'las from their 
raising of rice. Sometimes they are called Mastdnaa (quasi 
Mahdsthdni, of great territory), a name applied to cultivating Brali- 
mans in many parts of India. Tliey are settled between the rivers 
Kim (south of Bharoch) and the Daman-Ganga (South of Daman). 
The late well-known and amiable Desai of Gandavi was a great 
ornament of their eommnnity.f They are principally cultivators and 
dealers in country produce, tiiough some of them act as Government 
servants and mercantile assistants. 

(89-98.) The S h r i m dli s. 

The S h r i m d 1 1 s derive their designation from the town of Shrimdlj 
now called BhinmnI, lying to the N. W. of A im and intermediate 
between! that mountain and the river Loin. Tlieir first representa- 
tives are said to have boon collected by a local prince from no fewer 
than forty-five of the most sacred places of the north, west, south, and 
cast of India 5 but to the traditions to tliis effect little importance 
is to be ascribed, dhe A'ryan physiognomy is ])erhaps more distinctly 
marked in them than in any other class of Briihmans in India ; and 
this indicates but little mixture of blood connected with them since 

* Tho Dung;i, I think, of rtolciny. 

t In one of my missionary journals (under date the 2r)th December 1834), F find 
the following note of interviews with this gentleman at his own resuionee . “In the 
morniufi 1 had very large congregations in the Im/Zir. On returning fiomit, I waa 
invited to visit the Desai, which 1 accordingly did. lie proved very atfaldc and kind, 
find what was of more consequence, very desirous of hearing the Gospel. When 1 
was leaviftg him, he urged me to renew my visit, which accordingly, along with 
Dr. Smyttan, I did. We found him candid and intelligent, but (piite a native in his 
manners, mode of living, etc. He spoke several languages, and was very desirous to 

hear all that could be said respecting his own and other religions This Siidar has 

an income of about a hlkh-and-a-half rupees per annum. Ho is the Chief of the 
Bhiltela Hrdbmans, who are nothing but agncultunsts, with the adhik.lr (authority) of 
reading the Ve'das, and performing all priestly acts, which, they say, they obtained 
from Ktima Chandra on his journey to Lankil. 1 would infer from the situation they 
hold, that they proved rather refractory when Hinduism was originally propagated 
in this province, and that they obtained their peculiar privileges lis a bribe to obedi- 
enoe,” Whether they are cultivators, or proprietors of the soil, raised to the Brdhman- 
hood, oV Brahmans who have become cultivators, it is of course difficult to say. 
Their ATyan form is not so marked as that of the generality of Brahmans. Perhaps 
they ai‘e a mixed race. 
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tlK'ir Hrst settlement in India, either by their forming connexions with 
Shiidras as their fourth wives according to the ancient permission 
of tlic Hindu Siiustra.s, or with other Brahmans into whose families an 
effusion of Shiidra blood had in this way been made by the adop- 
tion (also of old permitted by the Shiistras) of the mixed issue 
into the Bnihman caste. In fact they do not aj)pear to differ much 
from the type of some of the European nations, especially of those 
who have claims to Roman descent. Their costume is generally of a 
simple but not unbecoming character. Their turbans are on the 
whole of a graceful form, though not so large as those of many of the 
other natives of India. On their brows they wear the sectaidal marks 
of the Valshnavas, Vishnu being their favourite deity. The 
Shrimalis arc now scattered not only through several of the provinces 
of Riijpntiinu, but fhrough Oujanit ami Kachha, Central India, 
the countries boivbndng on the Indus, and the island of 
Bombay, at a single locality of which ( Valukesliwar) about oOO of them 
took up their abode in th(‘ rams of 18d5. In consequence of this 
dispersiou of their body ( in some cases evistiug for several 
centuries) they have been broken up into several distinct castes, most 
of which now muther eat nor intermarry with one another. A- 
mong these may be mentioned (8d ) tbe M <t r w o' rl / S h r Im d I /, 
(90) tlie df r ?; d d / Shrlind.1l (not indisposed to marry willi one 
another), (01) llie K <i r h h / S h r / ni d I /, (9*2 ) tlie A' d I h t v d d, / 
IS h r i in d I (92)) {Ik* (r n / ft r d t / S h r / in d I /, (subdivided again 
into the A h, ni o d d h d d ! S h r / ni d / /, (91) the S n r a t / S h r I ni d 1 /, 
( 95 ) the Cr h o y h d r i S h r / m d 1 /, ( O'l ) llie A’ h o in h d 1 1 S h r /- 
in d / /, etc.) >v]n) do not intermariy vdtliihe others. They are also divided 
into two castes^ founded on the Vedas which they profess, (97) — the 
Vajurvedl (White and Black), and (98) the S d m a v e d t oi 
Kautlinini Sliakha. In the former there are seven (iiotras, or lines of 
family lineagi* — fne (kanlama, »Shandilya, the Cliaiidras, Laudavdii, 
Mandalas (or Mandala) iNiapinjalas (or Kapichalas) In the latter there 
arealso seven Gotras, the Shannakas, Bharadviij, Parashara, Raushikas, 
Vatsas, Aupamanyava and Kashyajia. Most of all their classes arc either 
mendicants or otriciating priests, though secular service appears to he on 
the inci^.. e among them. They act as gurus tind Ceremonial Brahmans 

*■ 'the Yajurve'li Shrimalis say that they belong to the Muvdani Shakhd. la 
Mardami with them a corruption of Madhj'andma? 
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to the Slinmali, Poruval, and Fatolya, and Urvala Vaiiyns (mer- 
chants) and Sonis or goldsmiths; and about 5,000 of them, now 
apart from their brethren, act as gums to the Osvalas, a class of 
mercantile Jainas, and are called (87) Osvdla Br a h m a )> s . A 
favourite Kuladevi, or family goddess, among them is that of 
Alahalakshni], the spouse of Vishnu, a celebrated image of nhom 
was transferred from Hhinnuil to Anhilpur, or Pattan in the times 
of the (iujarat Kings. The celebrated Sau.^krit poet Abigha, wlio 
is said to liave lived in the times of Bhoja Ihija, belonged to 
their frab'rnity. Their greate.st living ornament is Dalpataram 
J3aya, the Kaviraj, or poet laureate of (Injarjit, who is also dis- 
tinguished for Ins hiNtorical research, and sincere aims at social 
reform. This stirring author and singtir snp[)oses that there are 

5.000 Shn'mali honsi's m Kachha and Kathiiin.id; 5,<>00 m 
(xiijiirat ; and 03,000 in Alarw.id, Slid Alewad, «‘xclusive of 30 of imjuire 
birth called (88) I) a 8 L o r i near Ahmadabad, 1 ,300 of them being in 
Jodhpur (the capit.al of Alarwiid) alone.’^ Ca]>tain Boih'au gives the 
number of Sliriniali and Dahinui Brahmans at JodIi])ur hi 1833 at 

1.000 houses and 5,000 of population f 'I'he Shnmali^, overlooking 
geographical boundaiies, claim connexion with the Dr:'widas. 

(00-107.) The, M o d h a 8 . 

The M 0 (J h a B A m a n s receiv e tlnur name iioni the village of 
Modhdiid^ near Siddhapura. ITey aie fabled to have received this 
village as a Krishnarjiana on the occasion of the marriage of llama to 
Sita ! They are subdivided into several distinct castes, which iicitlier 
eat nor intermarry with one anotlnux 

(00.) Tile Trivedi Mndjuis receive, their designation from 
their professing the thinl, or Saina va-da, or from thmr professing tliree 
of the Vedas. Shivaram of Sarkhcj (near Ahniadabad) one of their 
number, who flourished about twx) hundred years ago, was distinguislied 
for his learning, and composed several work.s illustrative of the cere- 
monial of the Sama-veda, as the Subodhani, Sliariti-Cbjntamani, etc. 

(100.) The C h d t u r - ved i M o d h o, s receive their designation 
from their professing the fourth or Atharva-vcda, or any one of the 
four Vedas. 

* Jnatf-nibandha, pp. 46-47. 

t Personal Narrative of a Tour through the Western States of Rajwdut, pp, 237-38, 
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From these two classes of Modhas have sprung the following addi- 
tional castes : — 

(101.) The A (j ih a n a (query A' gi as ana, or A'gy ar aksha- 
71 a F*) Mod h a s. 

( 102. ) The T r ip ala M odhas . 

( 1 0*1. ) Tlie K h Ij a d I y a S a~ivd n d M o d h a s . 

(104.) The E k dd as h d d h r a M odh as . 

(105.) The T d n d alotha Mo d h a s , and U t a nj a I i y a M o- ' 
dhas. 

( 1 00.) The J c t h i in a I a M o d h a s , and Chat u r v e d i D h i- 
n oj a M o d h a s . 

(107.) Th e D Ji i n oj a M o d has. 

Besides these castes of Mod lias there are various ])rovincial associa- 
tions of Modhas forming other distinct castes in the matter of food 
and intermarriage.! 

The Modhas reckon themselves, Dravidas. They are now found 
principally in the Ahmadabad and Kh6da zillalis ; but are widely 
scattered in other districts, coming as far as Bombay, following the 
Modha Banyas, to whom they act as Gurus. The Sama- Vedis are the 
most numerous among them. Considerable numbers of them are 
idlers and unscrupulous mendicants. 

(108.) The Vdlmikas. 

The V dl m i I a s take their name from the Rishi Yalmika. They 
are found in the Kheda, Khambhat, and 1 dai* districts. A few of 
them were at Bamiras in 1828. Jh'ofessors are found among them, it 
is said, of the four Vedas. Tliey are Bliikshukas and cultivators. 
They profess to be strict observers of caste. 

( 109. ) T h e T/ d r a dik as . 

The Narad ik as (so named from the sage Niirada) are located 
in Khambhat, ano its neighbourhood. A few of them were at Bandras 
in 1823, They profess the Sama and Black Vajiir- Vedas. They are 
cultivators, mendicants and servants. They are not a numerous body 
of Brahmans. 

(110.) The K all ny a s . 

The N ^ ling as are a division of the Pancha-Gauda Brahmans, now 
principally settled at Kalingapatan on the southern coast of Orissa, 

* Firo-keepers. Sec Asiatic Researches, voi. xvii, p, 490. 

t Jnatbnibandba of Dalpatium Dayd, pp. 54-56. 
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who will 1)0 onwards mentioned. They have certainly no>v no roeo^^^- 
nizable settled offsets in Gujarat, whatever they may have had in the 
time of the Giijanit ])rinces of Anhilapur. Individuals of the oj'iginal 
stock may still he visitors or pilgrims in Gujariit. 

(111.) The, T i I t n g a s . 

Ihe T f 1 1 II (j a s are the same as the Tailangas already mentioned.* * * § 
Their settled olivets m Gujarat are now extiiu't, though individual 
Brdhmaiis of the T.iilauga eountiy vi^it Ihe prme][)al ])lae<'S of Hindu 
pilgrimage in Gujarat as Snhlhajuir, Hvarakii, Pattan Sommith, 
I_)akor, A(* 

(112.) 77)0 ]j h (( r g a ra s 

The lUi d r g ti r (f s deiive their designation from /P/o'/v/uoo, the adjec- 
tive form of Bhngu, the nann' of om* cf the aiK.nuit Rishis. Their chief 
habitat is tlh' district, ot Hharoch, winch must have got its name from a 
colony of the school ot Ifhiigu having been early estnblislnMl m this 
A.s’/nYra, probably giantid to them by some compieror of the district. 
In the name /> u r gg o c u givim to it by Ptolemy, ‘j* we have a (H’cek cor- 
ruption of Bhi'iqii{,'ih<'fr(t^ (the t<‘rritory of Eiirigu) vu JJ' lytjnlcdchhd 
(the tonguelaiid ufBhngu) Speaking ot the Hlnb'guv.is Dr Drummond, ]]■ 
in his Grammatical Lllustratlon^, says — “ Thes(‘ Jiiahniaiis are indeed 
])Oor and ignorant. IMany ot tlnun, and othcu* illiti'rate Gujaiatis, 
would in attem[)ting t(> aiticukite llhriguL,s]i('tr<i ^ losi' the half in 
coalescence, and call it flttriigaclvi, whence the («ieeks, having no e/i, 
wrote it I>aryg,i/a.” Tlu' Bh.irgavas aie ceitainly rising under the 
British goveinment. One of them, Kishamkis dogaldas, was ivi-loined 
the best jileaderin the Saddar Adalat at Bombay in BSdO He took 

an active part in the public <hscussioiis In'ld in th(‘ Scotch Mission- 

house that year, in which he certainly showed more truthfulness and 
honesty than some oi the other advocates of Hinduism These 

discussions w^ere renewed with me by the Bliargavas in Bharoch in 
January iHri,’). On that occasion they ([uotf'd the Vedas without 

scruple, and candidly admitted that the (uijuitri is addressed simply 

* See above, pp 50-.'') j. 

t Ite denominates it and spe.aksof it as on the Namad (Narmadd) 

liver. Ptol. Goo. lib. vn. Kd. Bertii. p. 20;i. 

X Drummond’s Glossary appended to llliibtratjons of the Mar., Guy, and Eng. Lan- 
guage.s. 

§ See Orienlal Ghn^fian Spectator, vol. i. p. iSd. , 
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to the sun, without a resort to any of the usual far-fetched Ve<]dntist 
deductions. They are of the Madhyandina Shakha of the White 
Yajur-Veda, 

(113.) The M dlavi s or M dlav i k a s . 

This is a name which has arisen from the province of M d I wd^ of 
which Sir John Malcolm says, “ There is perhaps no part of India 
where the tribes of Brahmans arc so various, and their numbers so 
great, as in Central India.”* Many of the Gujarati Brahmans ol 
different castes have settled in Malwa, and many of the MaLwa Brah- 
mans in Gujarat. There is, nevertheless, a caste of Bnihmans called 
Malavis, par excellence, some of whom have entered Gujarat. 

(lit.) T h c N a n d n d n a . 

The N a n d u d n a s or N a n d a v d ,i a s are named from the village 
oi N andavdna^ in Marwar; but an oflset of them is said (o be 
found in a village near Bharoeb. ^Tdiey are said to be principally 
Yajurvcdis.f 

(115.) T h c Bh a r a t h d n a s . 

The Bharathdnai^ arc also nameil after their village in Marwar. 
An offset from them is found on the banks ol the Narmadii above 
Bharoch. 

( 1 1 G ) Th r, P i( s h k a r a it a .s . 

The P 11 s Ji k a r <i a a s, or o k h q r <t s , d ( * ri ve thei i‘ 1 1 ame from 
the Pushkara, or Bokhar Lake, near A'jmir.J They arc scattered over 
all the Rajputana states, and the neighbouring provinces. “ The 
Pokharna Brjihinans,” says Dr. Irvim*, “ are said (o have been Beldars 
who dug out Pushkar lake, and in jonseouciicc were created Brahmans. 

* Memoir of Central India, vol, ii. p. 121, 

f See under Pallis dlas, in advance. 

t “Pushkar,” says Colonel Tod, “is the most sacred lake in India ; that of 
Manusarovar m Thibet may alone compelc with it in tins respect. It is placed in the 
centre of the valley, winch heic becomes wider, and alfords abundant space for the 
numerous shriues and cenotaphs with Avhich the hopes and fears of the virtuous and 
the wicked amongst the magnates of India have studded its margin. It is surrounded 
by sand-hills of cotisideiablc magnitude, excepting on the east, where a swamp 
extends to the very base of the mountains. The form of the lake may be called an 
irregular ell lose. Aruiuid its margin, except towards the marshy outlet, is a display 
of varied aichitecturc. Every Ilmdu family of rank has its niche here for tlie pur- 
poses of devotional pursuits when they could abstract themselves from mundane 
affairs. The most conspicuous are those erected by Rrija Man of Jayapur, Ahilya 
Biii, the Ho^kar Queen, Jowahir Mai of Bhaitpur, and Biji Singh of M^rwdr. 'I'hc 
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They still worship the Kodhali or pickaxe at the J3asara ; they 
most niirnerons at Pokbarii in Manvar.”* Buying and selling are now 
their main concern ; and they are much employed by the Miirwadi 
merchants. Some of them are settled in the Khedii zilla in (lujarat ; 
and some of them visit Bornhay. 

(117.) The Sdrnsvatas. 

Sdrrrsvdfa is a generic name of one of the I^incha-Ctanda classes, 
to be afterwards noticed There are two castes of them in Gnjarat, 
the Sor(/f h} y ft S d r a .s v (t t a s , and tin; >S' ^ n dh a v (t-S d, r d sv<itd^> 
(already noticed). f They are principally found in ICathiawad, though 
{.hey are widely scattered and <‘Ktend oven to Bombay. They profess 
the White Yajnr-vnla. ddie Sorathiyas are the i)riests of the Khatris 
(remnants ot the Kshatriyas) ami the Parajya goldsmiths ; and the 
Simlhavas (as already sai<l) of the fjohanas, and Biianasalis. Some 
of them arc schoohiia,st('rs. But few of them engage in secular ein- 
[)lo}'ment. The two castes don’t eat tog(»ther, or int('rmarry with one 
another; though tlie Simlhavas (as formerly noticed) eat with 
Lohamis and Bhanasjilis. Neither of tlie castes uses animal food in 
Gujarat, though the Sindh S.irasvatas do so in their own cieintry. 
They are b(dh Sniarttas. The Sorathiya Sarasvatas don’t eat with 
the Sarasvatas of other ])ruvincos. Some of them are settled in 
Ihijputana.J 


cenotaphs arc also luimeious. The ;ishos of Java Appa, who was assnssinalcd at X.igor, 
me supeihlv covoied , ns are those of his hiothei Saiitaji, who w'as killed dui ing the 
aiege of that place. Hy far the most conspicuous edilicc is the shiiuc of the creato) 
Biiiiilia (liialima), elected about four yeais ago, hy a pnvate indivdual, if w’e may 
so designate (iokul IMk, the minister of Smdya ; it cost the sum of I, JO, 000 rupees 
(about i! 15,000) though all the materials w'eie at hand, and labour could be liad for 
almost nothing. This is the sole tabernacle to the Onk (Jod avIucIi J ever saw or 
have lieanl of in liuha. 'the statue is quadnfrous , and what struck me as not a little 
cuiious was that the or pinnacle of the temple, is surmounted hy a cross.” Tod’s 

Rajasthiin, vol. ii pp. 773-7 1. The shiine here loferrod to did not appeal to me, when 
1 visited It in 1800 with iny kind friend Dr Small, to be of the cosily chai actor here 
indicated. It is dedicated not to Brahma, the fountain of deity in the Vedantic sense ; 
hut to Biahmii, the consociate of Vishnu and Shiva, Theie is one other temple de- 
voted to Brahma in the Panjab. Vciy few Pokharna Biahmans are now found at 
Pokhar. The temples are m cliaigc of Brahmans of other castes, except that of 
Brahmd, which is cured for by devotees. 

* Topography of A) mere, p. 00. 

i See p. 105, above. 

J Information of Narayana Ramacliandra Bhatja. 
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(118.) The K h a d a. // at a s. 

The Khaddyat<(s get their name from the town of Khadat, on the 
banks of the Vatralc in the Kheda Collectorate, in which they are still 
found, as well as in the AhmddAbad and Bharoch zillahs. They are 
principally Rigvedis and Yajurvedis, and act as priests and gurus. 

(119.) T e il/ drn s . 

The Mar n s derive their name from M d r u or M d r w d d (the 
region of death, from its great deserts); bat there are not now many 
Brahmans in Gujarat who go under this general designation. A few 
are mentioned by the Rev. .1. V. 8. Taylor as being at Kheda. 

(120.) T h r D d h i ni a s . 

The D dll i mas get their name from the tribe of Rajputs so- 
called (to be afterwards noticed), with which they are associated. 
The offset of them in Gujariit is known by its wandering propensities, 
d'hey belong to the A'di-Gaiida, and ai;p V.yurvedis. 

(121.) The C h o c i s has. 

The C h 0 V i s h a .<? are of high pndensions, of the “ twenty-fourth 
grade ” in dignity. They are divMed into df o t a s and N h dn d s 
“ Great ones,” and “ Small ones.” They aie found at Baroda, and at 
Sinor and Janor n(*ar the Narmafla. They profess the Sama, Black 
Yajur, and Rig-Vedas. 

(122.) 7'// e J d III b “il s . 

The ,f dm hits are the Brahmans of tiie town of Jainhnsara 
in the Bharoch Collectoratt! near the Gulf of Canii)ay, Rriestly frater- 
nities seem to have existed at this place in early times; for, according 
to Dr. Burn’s Co[)[)erplate Grants, translated by Professor Dowson,* 
the villages and grounds, in certain measurements, of Pariyuchasa and 
fehirisha Padraka, and of Jambusara itself, were granted by Chalukya 
and Gurjjara princes in Samvatsara 380, 385 and 391, (A. D. 322, 
328, and 337). The Brahmans of these fraternities (whose gotras are 
mentioned) are said to be of the Kanva, A'vshvahiyana, Kauthuma, 
and Pippalada Sh4khas, to which I believe their local suc- 
cessors still more or less belong. These Brahmans are now principally 
astrologers, lovudicants, or cultivators. A very bad character has been 
given of them by Surgeon Thomas Marshall in his excellent statistical 

• Journ. of R. A. 8., New Soiien, vol. i. p. ‘268-‘283. 
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report of the Jambusar Pargaiia; but his evidence has been mitigated 
by the not less excellent “ Memoir of the Zillah of Baroche,” by Lieut - 
Colonel Monier Williams, from which the following ’is a quotation, re- 
ferring not only to the Jambu but other Brahmans of this part of Gu- 
j „rat : — “ Brahmans of different sects are found in this collectore^e, as 
Patels, Bhagdars, and cultivators ; performing, like other cultivators, 
the manual labour of tilling the ground. The villages where this is the 
case indicate, perhaps, in general, inferior management ; and it is, there 
is reason to believe, more diflicult to preserve the rights of (jlovernment 
unencroaehed upon, where the Patels and Bliagdars are Brdhraans, 
than in other villages. These Brahmans differ little or nothing in 
dress and afipoarance from their lirother husbandmen of the country; 
they are sunburned and rugged, and exhibit not the sleek skin or 
pampered person, which many people associate with the word ^ Brah- 
man,’ in the notion that they are all of the sacerdotal order. A large 
proportion of the Buihmans of (hijanit are metahs, wiilers, revenue 
officers, desais, etc. ; they are, indeed, an highly useful race of people 
in this quarter. It is rare to see any of them engaged in a military 
life, although there are instances of it. In a paper of Mr. Marshall, 
which T ha\e only very lately seen, and which is, 1 beliexc, likely to 
be published in the transactions of the Bombay Literary Society, the 
very worst character is given to this ca.>tc; and I think it but fair to 
say, that my experience does not at all corroborate the statement.”* 
(122.) T h e M a r c t h a s f o r M a hdrdsjilr a s . 

There are numerous Mard^hd Brahmans resident in Gnjardt, 
especially since the estahli.shment of the (daikawdd Government at 
Baroda ; but they are all now in social and nffigious fellowsliip with 
the respective castes in the country from which they take their name. 

(123.) The I) ad b i c h a s. 

The D a d h i c h a .9 take their name from one of the Rishis. They 
beg, cultivate laud, or act as Gurus. They are found at Valavad on 
the Mahi. Speaking of them, the Napalus, and others alieady men- 
tioned, the Rev. Mr. Taylor thus writes to me : “ Many of the castes 

are numerically insignificant. In such there is a tendency to dwindle 
away. This is the case with the Napalas, and 1 think also with the 
Dadluchas.” 

* Colonel Monicr William.s, p. \)Q. 

t So, often thus pionounced and written m Gujarat. 
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(]24.) The Laid las. 

The Laldtas are said by some to be in Kachha^near Lakhpat: but 
I did not recognize any of them in that locality, when I visited it with 
Dr. Duff in 1840. By others, but their opinion is probably incorrect, 
they are said to be denominated from the ancient province of Lata, 
located by Ptolemy (under the name of Larikd) near the Narmada and 
Baragaza.* 

In lists of the Eio^lity-fbur Castes presented to me in 
1841 by the Darbar of Ra jkot, and by a learned Brahman 
of the same place, the following castes, not inserted in 
other tables, occur : — 

(125.) The Vat ill as. 

The V a tula s are said to belong to the neighbourhood of Amr^li 
in Katbiawad. 

( 1 2 G, ) 2Li e L o r s / d h a s . 

The B n r s I d h a s, who profess the White Ynjiir-Veda, are named 
from their ancestor VarahsKldliah, ot whom the Rev. J. V. S. Taylor, 
of Borsad, thus writes to me . — 

“ Me founded a settlement in these parts which was named after 
him, and is now corrupted into B o r .s^ a d . They say this was about 
fiamvat 712, wlien tliis part of tin*, country was cleared ot jungle, and 
settled by Varabsiddba and several otlter Siddhas, who have left their 
names in otiicr ])laces ending with.s'^^/.” Home of the neighbours 
of these Borsad Ib’ahmans don’t assent to this dignified account of their 
origin, but say they were originally only Rabad is, or camel herdsmen. 
Perha])S this beliid' may have oiigina,t,ed m their having married some- 
time or other, women of that caste. 1 am not able to make an adjudi- 
cation between the parties in this case. 

(12G.) The O o lav alas. 

The Golavdlas perhaps correspond with the Golds of other 
districts, as being of mixed origin. Home would make them Gohila- 
vdlas, from an alleged connexion with the Gohil Rajputs. I have been 
told that they are found at Barya in the Khedd zillab, and, as strag- 
glers, in Khandesli. 

* rtol. Geo. ID. vii. Beit. p. 203. The few natives, who know anything ot Lata, 
place it faiiher to the Kast, as in the Dasha-Kumara Chantra. From Ldta, the lAid 
Yanyab leceivc their designation. 
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(127.) The Prayutjavdlas. 

The Pra ydcfavdlns arc frota the junction of the Ganga and 
Yainun/i. 1 have known of the designation in (Gujarat merely as a])- 
plicd to Brahmans who have become wandering devotees and solicitors 
for the Prayaga pilgrimage. 

(128.) The N d If (ik av a I a s . 

The iV ny a /: aval a s may have got their ilesignation from officiat- 
ing for Koli Nayaks. They are found in'ar Dvarikii. 

(129) The irtl<Lla^. 

m 

The fit I ala. ^ are the Brahmans of <)risM. An offset of them is 
said to be tbinid at Dehagaum, north of Ahma<lul)ad. They act as gurus 
to cultivators, and have not a high standing in their neighhourJiood. 

(129.) T it c P a! It n d I a s . 

The P a 1 1 i V d 1 1 ( Brahmans receive* their iiann* fioni I lie town of Pali, 
the commercial capital of Miirwad in Ba)putun:i '1'ln‘y have twelve 
gotras. My infoi inant was a Sanni- Vh^liA They an* sin afs, merchants, 
and cultivators, hut serve only in their onn caste. They don’t eat 
or intermarry with other Brahmans. They are f und in Jodhpur, 
Bhikanir, and Jaisalmir, and some others of tlie Bnj})nt states. 
A few of them are at Dilli, Agra, and in the Panjah, (hijaiat, and 
AlewaiL Only one or two ofth(‘m are in Bombay. They are Smartas, 
and don’t use animal fooil. They don’t drink the water of the houses 
of their own daughters, or any persons not helongingto their own castes. 
They don’t eat with those of their own caste, who have got isolated 
from them as with the Gurjas and Mewiid Paliviilas. Tliey belong 
to the Kanyakubja division of the Brahmans. “ The Xandavana ainl 
Pallivala Brahmans are traders ; were formi'rly loi'ati'd at Nandavana 
and Piili, and were there chiefly robbers, conducting: their excursions 
on liorsebaek. They subseipiently became trailers. They are said still 
to worship a bridle on the Dasani, in memory of their foinier state.”! 
They are scattered through the north of India as Boliras, or middlemen 
between the cultivators and (Government.” 

( 1 30.) T h e 31 d f h u. r as . 

The Mdthuras^or 31 at h v la named from the city of 

Mathurd, I have not been able to hear anything satisfactory respect- 
ing their location in Gujarat. 

* ChuniUl Bastardina. t Irvine’.s Topo^iaphy of Ajmer. 
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(131.) 7' h e. Maithilas. 

The M a ithilas, or Brahmans of MithiJd, are now only known 
in Gujar4t as visitors from the East ol India. 

(132.) T li e Kn L a h h as . 

This is a name obviously given to a certain class of BnQimans not 
born in lawful wedlock. 

(133.) The Be duds. 

The Bed u d s get their name (or nickname ?) from Bedu, a waterpot. 
(131.) 7' h e Bavavdlas. 

The Bavavdlas {Ravd/as are said to get their names from a 
village named Ravsi. They are found at Nad y ad and other places in the 
Kheda collectorate. 

( 1 35. ) T h e 1) a s h a h a r as . 

The D a, s h a h ar a s are said to be found near Anhilwadd Patan. 
They are worshippers of Devi. • 

( 1 3d.) Th e K a r u d { I has. 

The K a r n d tj k a s are now known in Gujarat only as visitors from 
the Kanarcse country. 

(137.) The Taldjiijas. 

Tlio 7'aldjifjas get their name from the ancient town of 
Taldjd^ lyiog on ilie coast of the peninsula of Gujarat, to the 
south-west of Ghoglni.* They av\‘ principally Yajur-vedis of the 
Mddhyandina Sliakha. They are now found at dambusar, Surat, Bom- 
bay and Nasik. JMany of them are sliopkeepers. 

( 1 38. ) T h e J* d r d s h a r 1 1 / a s . 

The Par d s h a r i ij a s are nannal from tlie sage Pariishara. They 
are said to be found in the south-east of Kathiawad, and in the 
Jodhpur State, 

(139.) The A'hhivas. 

ra s are of Rajput origin. Tliey have got their name, 
as already mentioned, from their acting as priests to A'bhiras, now 
popularly called A h i r s .f 

* There Buddhist caves jn the neighbourliood of these towns, first brought to my 
notice by H. Young, Esq., and the Kev. James Wallace. See Journ. of B. B, R. A. S. 
1850. 

t See before p. 26. 
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(140.) The K u n d v s . 

Of the K u n d u s 1 have not been able to hear anything. Tlie word 
K n n d u u in Gujarati mean.s either a vessel, of an ornament of the ear. 

(141.) T h e Jf i r a n y aj i y a s . 

The Iliranya'jiyaR seem now unknown Jii Gujarat, though 
they are said to be found in Iliijputana and at Banuras. 

(142.) The M d s i d n a s. 

The Mast d n a s {M a h d s f h d n i are cultivators like the 
Bhatelas.* I found great numbers of them at Siddhapura, the religious 
capital of Gujarat, in 1850. They have abandoned Hrahmanical rites, if 
indeed they ever practised them. 

(Ud). The Sihftlshas. 

Of these so-called Bniliinans nothing certain can now be heard. 

The following tidditional ca.stes are ntnued in a list of 
the “eighty-four” I'urnished to Dr. Druinnioiid by Bha- 
vanishankar of Bharoch : — 

(111) P r ed a t a v d / a, s ; { 145) Jc d in p v r a s, of the village 

of Harnjiur, now found in the Pargaiia of p.ikor, and proicssing the 
8ama V eda ; ( 1 H' ) J i I a s ; (147) T it o t y a s , said to be found 

at IJmra in the Klieda zillah ; ( 1 4<S) J) n r m a / a s ; (149) K od av a 
belonging to the village of Koda^ near Cambay ; (150) II a n. a s h u n a s 
((piery, Andnshi ?') said to be hnind near Cambay; (151) S h e v a d d 6 , 
a class of Rdjynriif^ (to be afterwards noti(‘ed), who occupy themselves 
not only in the usual services of the Iidjgors^ but perform literary and 
priestly labour for the Jainas ; (152) Tit ray as; (153) 

B a s V I d d a s (? ) ; (154) M a y ni a r y a s ; (1 55 ) P d y a t h a las; 
and (15G) (7 /( ap / 5 , some of whom were at 8 u rat in 1827. Of 
these Brahmans, it will be noticed, little is now known. 

Of the follovvdng castes of Gujarat Briihinans I have 
heard, though I have not ibund their names in any of 
the lists usually circulated. 

(167.) The Bar adds. 

The B dr adds are the ancient Brahmans of the province of 
Baraddy now possessed by the Jaitva Band of Porbandar. 


* See before p. 109. 
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(158.) The Bh'uJc aniy as . 

The Bhnkav i yas arc said to be in Kathiawad. 

(150.) 2' h e Gar 0(1 as. 

The G ar 0 <1 a s are the priests of the Antyaja T)heds, with whom 
they eat, but don’t intermarry. They look like Brahmans, and speak 
Gujarati. 

(160.) The T a p o da n a s. 

The T ap od a a a Biabnuins are found on the banks of the Tapti 
near Surat. Most of them are cultivators ; and many of them act as 
Pujaris of the temples of Shiva, the oderitigs at which, contrary to 
general usage, they accept. They have conse(|uently not the respect 
of the local Bnihmaiihood. They are much in the position of the 
Gaurava Ihijaris of the Mariitha Country. 

The It (If (j u r XI .v , B hit 1 1 a s , and C h d a ri a s will 
be noticed in connexion with Kajputana. 

Speakingof the Gnrjjara. Byahrnansin general, my obser- 
vant friend the liev. fl. \hxn S. Taylor writes as follows : 
— ‘‘ Many of the castes are numerically insignificant. 
In such there is a tendency to dwindh^ away. This is 
the case with the Ndpalas.^ and J think also with 
the D a d hie h as. Fretpient intc'rmarriage. producing 
physical deterioration, especially when the blood is 
poisoned by disease, is oin^ cause of this. Another cause 
is the non-marringe of widows. Widows are at (>nce a 
loss to the population and their own caste. But Brain 
manis sometimes l)ccome feeders U) other castes. Many 
Kajputs, Kolis, Kulambis, and Musalmans (I know of one 
case, even of :i Bhangi,) get Brahmanic widows as either 
their second or secondary wives !” 

F rom the same cause Bh d r a 'v a or B h d r a n a d a 
castes spring up. ihese are the progeny of mixtures 
between persons of different Brahmanical castes. They 
are strictly out-castes, and sometimes are numerous 
enough to form a little community among themselves. 
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But there is a great temptation on the part of the small 
castes to smuggle in A the children of their own 
caste widows. The Ndgaras are said to do this more 
than the others. Their desire to maintain thcfir ]nx)viii- 
cial strength is given as the reason. Natural affection 
and natural resistance to the unnatural restrictions of 
caste may also have their share in inducing to this 
course. 

Brahmans in these parts do not give in to the pretein 
sionsol'the [ V allabhacharya] Maharajas. They consider 
themselves superior to the Maharajas, who are oidy the 
gurus of the Bluityas, etc. But Sachora Brahmans 
act as cooks to the Maharajas, that is to their attcaidants. 
The Maharajas do their own cooking.” 

In tlie early days of the A’ryas both in continental and 
peninsular Gujarat, and in the days ol’ tlie Hindu kings 
of Anhilavada Pattan, the Ohavadas (or Sauras), the 
Solankis (or Chalukyas), and the \bighelas, — the Brah- 
mans must have had great political influence, though it 
must have been considerably impaired when Kumarapdla 
(of the Solankis) and some of his successors became 
professors and supporters ol* the rlaina faith. 

The long-maintained connection (both friendly and 
hostile) of Rajputana and Central India with Gujardt 
explains the introduction into Gujarat of various classes 
of Brdhmans from those provine^e^. That connection, 
now, is principally of a nun’cantile character. The 
mercantile classes of Gujarat, in modern times, do more 
for the Brahmans than the Rajds or Chiefs who are still 
in power in ihe districts to which they belong. Consider- 
able numbers of Gurjjara Brahmans now seem inclined to 
become the rivals of the Vfinyas in trade. 
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(II.) — The Five Gaudas. 

The Pancha-Gaiulas, or Five Classes of Northern Brah- 
mans, are, from a llindii point of view, more corruj)ted, 
broken, and scattered than the Pancha-Dravidas, or Five 
Classes of Sonthern Brahmans. The deterioration of the 
more remote of them (as vieAved from a Brahmanical 
point of view) occurred, as we have seen in early times.* 
That deterioration, in whatever it may have orii^^inated, 
must have been much increased, not only by the great 
wars of the Panda vas and Kauravas, and of the Solar and 
Lunar Races, cari*i(;d on between the A Vyan tribes, but 
by the numerous invasions from the exterior of India by 
Scythians, Persians, Greeks, Partliiaus, Ihictrians, Indo- 
Scythians, Shakas, llunas, Ara))s, Tartars, Moghals, and 
other peoples and tril)es; not to speak of the ris(‘. and 
developmcmt of Buddhism, and the interior military and 
political contests of later times. In treating of the 
Pancha-Gaudas, conse([uently, we cannot so distinctively 
refer to them geogra])hically as we have been able to do 
in the case of the Pancha-llnividas. 

(1.) The Sdni.^vata Bi'dhnmns. 

The Sarasvata Brahmans receive their name from the 
river Sarasvati which belongs to the north-western 
system of rivers, though it loses itself in the sands of 
the deserts noi’th of Kajputana.f The A'ryas reached 

* See vol. i. pp, 201-2, in which the Sauviras and the people of 
the Panchanada are held up to shame as well as those dwelling beyond 
the Indus. 

t Referring to tlie Sarasvati, (under the barbarous name of Caggar? 
which it ’'ears on our olden maps, as noticed by Prof. H. H. Wilson 
in V. Purdna, p. 181), Colonel Tod says: “ the Caggar, which rises 
in the Sivdlik, passes Hansi Hissdr, and flowed under the walls of 
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its banks, and settled on them, even in Vedic tin\os. 
“ The Sarasvata,’^ it is correctly remarked by Colebrooke, 
‘‘ was a nation which occui)ied the banks of the river 
Sarasvati. lh*ahmans, who are still distingu island by 
the name of their nation, inhal)it chiefly the Tanjab 
or Panchanada, west of tlu^ river from which they 
take their appellation. Their original language may 
have once prevailed througli the southern and western 
])arts of Hindustrm prop(a*, and is probably the idiom 
to which the name Prakrit is generally appr()j)riated. 
This has been more cultivated than any other among the 
dialects which will be here enumerated [in the ]>aper 
on the Sanskrit and Prakrit languages], and it occupies 
a principal place in the dialogue of mobt (.Iramas. Many 
beautiful poems composed wliolly in this language, or 
intermixed with stanza, s of [)ure Sanskrit, have pm'petuat- 
ed the memory of it, though it may have long ceased to be 
a vernacular tongue. Grammars have been compiled for 
the ])urpose of tcaiching this language and its prosody, 
and several treatises of rhetoiac have been written to 
illustrate its beauties.”* Tt is certainly no longer 
spoken as it is found in books ; and the Sarasvata 
Brahmans form the only class of natives of India now 

Bhatncr, afc which place they have yet their wells iji its bed” (Rajasthan, 
vol. ii. p. 295). The river wliich p.asses Hans? and Hissdr is not 
the Sarasvati but its associated river the J)i;ishadvati, forming with 
it the boundary of the Brahmavarta of Manu (li. 17). The 8arasvati 
is the Sarsuti near Thanesar (Sthaneshvar). Vasishtha devotes to it 
two hymns, in the Fifth Ashtaka of the Rig- Veda. Its disappearance 
[in the sands] is noticed in the Mahabhdrata, and attributed to its 
approach to the [non-A'ryan] Nishsidas. See vol. i. p. 251 of this 
work. See on the agreement of the Zend word Haraquaiti with 
Sarasvati, India Three Thousand Years Ago, p. 23. 

Asiatic Transactions, vol. vii. pp. 218-19. 
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distinctly recognized as connected with the Sarasvata 
nation. They are found, not only in the Pdnjab and 
Sindh, where they abound, but in Rajputana, Gujardt, 
the North West Provinces, and even, as we have seen, 
throughout the southern provinces of India.* 

(A.) The Pan JAB and the adjoining territories form 
at ])resent the principal habitat of the Sarasvatas. 

For the following list of tlieni I am indebted to Pandit 
Radlid Krishna, who is so favourably knoAvn for his 
zealous and effective eflbrts foi* tlie advancement ol 
female education, lie most kindly pre])ared it for me, 
after no little trou})le and research, on his learning my 
need of such a reliable document from Sir l)onald F. 
McLeod, the present eiicrgetie and philanthropic Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of the l^anjab. 1 have added to it a few 
notes, some of which are on his own authority. 

“ I submit,” says the learned Pandit, “ a list of the 
different sections of the Sarsut (Sarasvata) P>rdhmans. 
The total number, as far as I have been able to collect it, 
after consultation with a good maiiy Lrahmans, is 461i. 
A complete and accurate list can only be prepared from 
the records and registers of the Paiidasf of Ilardwdr, 
Thdnesar, and Mathura. 14ies(* contain the genealogies 
of every family oi note, any member of which has visited 
the holy jdaces within the last three or four centuries. 
1 have com[)«‘nvd my list with the books of two Pdndas of 
Hard war who had lately come here (to Labor). It will 
be observed that a large number of the sects have derived 
their names from those of the localities in which their 
ancestors had settled or from the nicknames given to 

See pp. 29-30, 65 above. 

I Panderers for pilgrims, who wander about extolling the Hindu Tirthas. 
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individuals.* * * § In a book named the BliaktamMlji,f 
written by Nabhaji about 400 years ago, the name of 
NiirAyanadas Navale, one of my ancestors, is mentioned. 
I cannot find mention of any other sect of Sarasvata 
Brahmans in any other book.^’ 

“ There are four great classes of Sarasvata Br(ihmans 
in the Panjal), according to locality as shown in the list.’^ 
In this ])rovmce they occupy the highest jdace in the 
Brahmanhood. 

Connected with these classes, Padha Kishan makes the 
two following general observations, which (piiteagree with 
information which I ha,v(i rcc^eived fiaan other quarters. 
1. “A s a general rule Brahmans of one class do not inter- 
marry with those of another. But when tliey s(qtle in difler- 
ent districts for a long time, they an^ compelled to contract 
marriages with those around them, and in course of time 
become intermixed with th(an. 2. Tribes having nu- 
merical values marry their daugliters among themselves, 
but they take the daughters of lower classes in marriage. 

(1.) Surasvata Brahmans of tlio districts of L d 1i o r ^ A in r i t s a r y 
B (I t d J d. y G n r d d s p u r , J al a k d (t r , M u It d , J h a n <j , 
and f^hdhpur,\ 

{TTifjh Caste.) 

1 Navale. § 4 Sarvaliyc. 6 Tiklie. 

2 Cluiiji. 5 raijdit.|| 7 dhingan. 

3 Ravadd. 8 Kiimadfye.^ 

* Borne of them, it will also bo seen, are named from their ancient 
gotras. 

f Of this work a lithographed edition was published a few years ago 
in Bombay. Manuscripts of it are abundant among the Marathas. 

t The names in the lists occur m tlu; plural. 

§ Tanpiti', or of the numerical value of live, from the classes with whom they 
intermarry. 

II In the districts of Multan, Jhang, and Shiihpur the tribe of I,amb is included 
instead of Chunl. 

^ To the Kumadiyc belonged the Kaja Siiheb Dayal, celebrated m the service of 
the Sikh Government. 
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9 Jetle. 

21 Pathak. 

36 Shame- Pot riL 

10 MohU'i or Mole.* 

22 Kural. 

37 Blioja-Potic. 


23 Bharadwaji. 

38 Singhe-Potre. 

11 Tikhe-A'nde. 

21 Joshi. 

39 Vattc-PotrcL 

12 Jhiiigati-l’ingan. 

25 Short. 

40 Dhannan- Potre. If 

13 Jctli-lVdli. 

26 TiwiUJt. 

41 Druvado. 

14 Kuniadiye-Lumadij< 

L! 27 Marud.§ 

42 Gaindhar. 

15 Mohlc-Boldd.t 


43 Taklit Ijaladf. 


28 Datta. 

44 Shaina Da^i. 

10 Bage. 

29 Mujlial. 

45 SrHpal (di* * § Shetpal) 

17 Ka})uriy(_\ 

30 Chhibar. 

46 Piislirat. 

18 Bhafuriye. 

31 Bali. 

47 Blniradvaji.** * * §§ 

19 Mult ye. 

32 Mol) an a. 

48 K:it[)ale. 

20 Kallye-i 

33 Lava. 

49 Ghotke. 

34 Vaidya. 

50 pLikariu* If 

20| iSaitda. 

35 Prahhakar.|| 

( Lower Cla'i^es.) 


51 Tiddi. 

50 Parasliara. 

67 San gad. 

52 Rliridhara. 

60 ]\Iohana. 

68 Bhitradvaji.§§ 

53 Vi nay aka. 

Gl Panjaii. 

69 Nage. 

54 Majju. 

62 Tivara. 

70 Miikuvar. 

55 Khiiidariye. 

63 Ivapala. 

■ 71 Vashishtha |||| 

56 Harad. 

6i l^hiirkharf. 

72 Dangaval. 

57 Prabhakar.JJ 

()5 Sodlu. 

73 dalap. 

7 1 Tripune. 

58 Vasudera. 

66 Kaiiar. 

75 Bharatlie. 


* Panj/itj — The tribe of Painbu wa" fonueily one of these live, but owing to some 
quanels they were excluded, and the Alohle were admitted in their stead. 

f Paiijiitt. — “These live aie descended from those immediately preceding, to whom 
however they are cons tiered a little inferior.” 

^ Panjati. 

§ Ashta Vanshi or of the numerical value of eight. 

)j The Prablitikar served as soldiers, and were styled Khan during the Muhammadan 
rule. They never received chaiitable gifts like other Brahmans, 

^ Potre IS fiom Putia, a son, 

♦* Different from that at No. 23. 

ft From L,o. 3(1 to 50 are purohits of the Arora (Vaishya) caste, 
tt Different from that at No. 35. To some lists the Purtije are added. 

§§ Different from those numbered 23 to 47. 
till So named from their Gotra. 
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Flitnaal/*. 

111 Marud. 

152 

Saliviihan. 

77 

(liiiigjihar. 

115 ljala<liyc. 

153 

DhaiidO. 

78 

Jotaslii. 

1 1 G 0V)te. 

151 

Mar lid. 


liildii (or Rishj). 

117 Knsarit. 

155 

Bat lire. 

80 

Maiidar. 

118 Ranital. 

15G 

Joti. 

81 

Brahmf. 

110 Ka]>-il(*. 

157 

St»yari. 

82 

Toj[)iU. 

120 Masodarc. 

158 

TOjpal. 

8«> 

Pal. 

121 BainiyO. 

150 

Kuralpal. 

81 

Ltiijial. 

122 Ohandan. 

IGO 

Ivalas. 

85 

Lakliaii]):il. 

123 Clmnivan. 

IGl 

dala[). 

80 

Ilataii[)al. 

121 Mandal)ar. 

1 G2 

Tinman], 

87 

SliOtpal. 

125 jMadliare. 

1G3 

Tanganivab*. 

88 

nil in JO. 

12G Aiie. 

i(;i 

.I.il})()t. 

80 

Dliaiui. 

127 Lakarph.ir. 

1G5 

Palin. 

00 

Clianan. 

128 Knnd. 

1 'o; 

da^rara. 

01 

Uaiuli'lui. 

120 Ivardain. 

107 

flavacliaiid. 

02 

Bliuta. 

130 Dli.iiidO. 

i(;8 

San )Val. 

08 

llatf. 

13 1 Sahaj[):il. 

i(;o 

Amiihoiri. 

01 

KunJi. 

132 Pahhi. 

170 

vVgraphakka. 

05 

ITasaJlur. 

133 Uati. 

171 

Ruth ado. 

00 

Pnnj. 

13)1 daitkO 

172 

Blni) i. 

07 

Sandhi. 

135 l)i<hi\0. 

173 

Kueldii 

08 

Jji'dioyc. 

13G Bhalarc. 

17 1 

Sadi. 

00 

Virad. 

137 Kali. 

175 

Bhauihi. 

100 

Ivaland. 

13)8 JalpoL 

170 

MOdii. 

101 

Snrau. 

130 JMaitia. 

177 

MOhad. 

102 

Slid an. 

1 10 SankliatiO. 

178 

Yaniyr. 

108 


1 11 Ludra. 

170 

Sanp^ar. 

101 

lirainha-Snknl. 

112 VyiKa. 

180 

Saii!^. 

105 

llan'yc. 

1 13 P.dtn. 

181 

Nahar. 

lOG 

(jrajOsu. 

1 1 1 Kinir. 

182 

(Oiakpnliyd. 

107 

Bhanot. 

1 15 PnjO. 

183 

Bijr.iya, 

108 

Tiiniin. 

1 1 G Kar. 

181 

Na'i-ad. 

109 

Jalli. 

1 17 Latta. 

185 

K ntwal. 

1 10 

Tolo. 

1 18 Dh;inii. 

18G 

lvol[)al. 

1 U JAlai). 

110 Kalhaii. 

187 

Nabh. 

112 

Cliilchot.* 

150 Madarkhamb. 

188 

Niid. 

113 

Padhe or PandhO 

151 Dabosar. 

180 

ParOnje, 


rurohits of the of Xablui, Patiala, Jmd and Kditlnil. 


120 


17 
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190 Khoii. 

201 Karddani. 

212 Ldbad. 

191 A'vi 

202 fllianmn. 

213 Tad. 

192 Cliavhe. 

203 Riingadd. 

214 Kayi. 

193 r»ih(!o. 

204 Bliog. 

215 Liidh. 

194 BjukI.i. 

205 Pande. 

210 Gandar. 

195 Maohli. 

200 (hindc. 

217 IVlabc. 

190 Siuidar. 

207 Panto. 

218 Saili. 

197 Ka rad age. 

208 (hindbo. 

219 Bbagi. 

198 CldiibbO. 

209 Dliindd. 

220 T’andd. 

i:)9 Saddf. 

210 TaojilO 

221 Pipar. 

200 Tall an. 

211 Dngalc, 

222 dathre. 

(2.) Saras vata 

Bnilimaiis of K <( n // a d 

d and tbo adjacent Hill 

Country. 

(fflyh Caste,) 


1 Osdi. 

5 Naga. 

9 Pancbkani. 

2 Pandit Kashmiri. 0 Dikshibs 

10 Ihiinc. 

3 Sotri. 

7 Misri Kasbmiri. 

11 Kurudii. 

A Vedvc. 

8 JMaddnitu. 

12 A'cbariyc.* 


( fjOtrer Classes,) 

• 

13 Cliithn. 

2 1 Maite 

28 Cbhutwan. 

14 Panyaln. 

22 Prot (T’urobitaj 

29 Bhanwal. 

15 T)umbii. 

fladtotrotiyc. 

30 Ihimbb. 

10 pehaidu. 

23 Vi.slit Plot 

31 JMang'nidiyc. 

17 Rukhe. 

21 iVidhr Saroj. 

32 Kliurvadh. 

18 Pambar. 

25 Padln"' Kliajurd. 

33 Galvadh. 

19 Gutre 

20 Pad he ]\labitp. 

31 Dangmar. 

20 Dyabhudn. 

27 Khajun\ 

35 dial i vale. 

(3.) Siirasvata 

Brahmans of f) at t d r 

2 J a r , II 0 s h // d r p u r , 

and the Adjacent Country. 



( High Caste.) 


1 Dogre. 

4 Lakbanpal. 

7 Padhe Dadiye. 

2 Sarmayi. 

5 Padhe Dholbalvaiy^. 8 Padhc Khindadiye. 

3 Dube. 

0 Padlie Gholiasnfyi 

h 9 Jvhajuriye. 

* “ A Katoch Raja, one of the ancestors of Sansur Chand, had, it is said, a quanel 
with the BrAhmans of his own country, lie therefoie caused the above twel\e sects to 

settle in liis dominions, 

and highly honored them. They do not partake of the food 

prepared by other Ihdhmans.” LSoino of them, it appears, are of Kashmir origin J 

The Osdf are subdivided into the ChaudyAl, KaphuruihU and Chitu. 

The Ndga are subdivided into Pundarik, Khadapti, and Gosle. 
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( Lower Classes. } 



10 Kapuhatiye. 

20 Madote. 

42 

Patdii. 

1 1 BliaraOlnyal. 

27 JMisar. 

L3 

duwal. 

12 Chaproliiyc^. 

28 Chliakotar. 

41 

Mai to. 

1 3 Makade. 

29 Jalrfdyd. 

45 

ivakl iyn. 

1 1 Ku^alJai(l^y(^ 

3>0 La had. 

10 

Tak. 

15 fSitrad. 

31 Sdl. 

47 

dliol. 

10 Da^^adn. 

32 Bbasni. 

48 

Bliadoc. 

17 VaiitadU;. 

13 Bandit. 

49 

Tandi. 

18 Muchld. 

>1 Cbanghial. 

51' 

3 Imnnuutiynr. 

10 Sainnnl. 

15 Latb. 

51 

AL 

20 l)h()sr. 

lO San<l. 

52 

l\Iirat. 

21 liliatol. 

^7 Lai 

53 

Mnkiiti. 

22 l^ajohad. 

18 (iladottaib. 

51 

I )alol)alIu’. 

23 Thain'k. 

V.) (dnrno! 

. ) 5 

BhalnliayO. 

21 I*an)al. 

lO Badhlb. 

50 

33 .ihayO. 

25 Cliibbe. 

1 1 Shridliar, 

57 

Bhatnrf'. 

(i ) Sarasvata llralmians of «/ a >/?/////, 

di 

s r 0 f a ^ and the 

iioiglibouriiig Hill Country. 







1 Aiiigotro. 

7 jS'.iilh. 

12 

Cliibar. 

2 Tliappo. 

8 Jvli.Mjiiic Bndiot 

13 

Baby 6. 

3 Dube*. 

9 dariival Bandit. 

1 1 

Mohan 

\ Sa]ioliyd i’adbb. 

10 Vaidya. 

15 

Bainbhaval. 

5 Badiy:il. 

lOi Lat. 



0 K6sar. 

1 1 Lava 




(Middle Caster.) 



10 Rainc*. 

21 Vilhilnoch. 

32 

Adhotre. 

17 Satotro. 

25 Badn. 

33 

Mishra. 

18 Katotre. 

20 KOruayO Bandit. 

31 

Banishara. 

19 Lalotrc.* 

27 Banal Badlic. 

3»5 

Biivagotre. 

20 Bbangotre. 

28 Maliitb 

30 

MansotrO. 

21^8amn()tro. 

29 Sndhraliyc. 

37 

Siidathiyc. 

22 Kaylimm Pandit. 

30 Bhatiad, 



23 Pandliotrcb 

31 Puroch. 



♦ “.lalU Pandit waa of this class.” 
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38 Sudan. 

39 Siikhe. 

40 Bliiire. 

41 C hand an. 

42 Jalotre. 

43 Nabhotr(^‘. 

41 Kliadutr(5. 

45 Sagdol. 

46 Bhiiriye. 

47 Baganachhal. 

48 Rajuliye. 

49 Sangdo. 

50 Mand{^^ 

51 Sumach al. 

52 Ladhanjan. 

53 Jakliotre. 

54 Lakhaiipal. 

55 Gauda Purohita. 

56 Shasligotr4. 

57 Khanotre. 

58 Garoch, 

59 Marotre. 

60 Upadho. 

61 Khindhaiye Padh 

62 Kalandari. 

63 Jarad. 

64 Udihal. 

65 Ghode. 

66 Basnotrc. 

67 Barat. 

68 Chargafc. 

69 Lav'anth^. 

70 Bharangol. 

71 Jaranghal. 

72 Guhu::^^? 

73 Dhariaucha. 

74 Pindhad. 


{Lower Classes.) 

75 Rajuniyc. 

76 Badakuliye. 

77 Sirkhandi'ye. 

78 Tirpad. 

79 Balli.’ 

80 Salurn. 

8 1 Ratanpal. 

82 Banotre. 

83 Vantradhari. 

84 Dadorich. 

85 Bhaloch. 

86 Chhachhial6. 

87 Jhangoirc. 

88 Magdol. 

89 Phaunplian. 

90 Saroch. 

91 Gudde^. 

92 Kiric. 

93 Mansotre. 

94 Thamnotre. 

95 Thanmath. 

96 Bramiye. 

97 Kuiidan. 

c. OS Gokuliye Gosain. 
99 Chakntr^. 

1 0() Bargotre. 

101 Dhainaniye. 

102 Kavde. 

103 Magdiyaliyc. 

104 Mathar. 

105 Mahijiye. 

106 Thakure Purohita 

107 Galhal. 

108 Ohara. 

109 Rod. 

110 Labhotre. 

111 Redathiy4. 


112 Fatal. 

113 Kamaniyc. 

114 Gandhargal. 

115 Prithvipal. 

116 Madhotre. 

117 Kambo. 

118 Sarmayi. 

119 Bachlial. 

1 20 Makliotre. 

121 Jad. 

122 Batialiyo. 

123 Kiididab. 

121 Jairibc. 

125 Karanatliiy^. 

126 S nth ado. 

127 Sigiul. 

128 Ganidjyo. 

129 Machhar. 

130 Baghotr6. 

131 Sainhasaii. 

132 CJtriyiil. 

133 Suhandiye. 

1 3 1 Jhindhad. 

135 Battal. 

136 Bliainkharo. 

137 Bisgotr6. 

138 Jhalu. 

139 Dabb. 

140 Bliuta. 

Ill KathiiUu. 
142 Budhar. 

113 Paladhu. 

144 Jakhotr6. 

145 Pang4. 

146 Solh4. 

147 Saguniy4. 

148 Sanhoch. 
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110 Duhal. 1;)2 Jhiivdii. 155 Khapliankho. 

150 Bando. 153 dhaphudu. 

151 Kuniingo. 154 Kalfye. 

In these lists I have followed the manuscripts (Roman and Nagari) 
of Radhd Krishna, comparing them sometimes with my own less copious 
lists. For some of my lists 1 have been indebted, through Sir Donald 
McLeod, to Navin Chandra, a promising and amiable Pandit from 
Bengal. 

The lists given above, there is reason to believe, 
are nearly complete. I have found it impossible to keep 
separate in them all the marriage caste associations 

of the Saras vatas of the Panjab. Some of these, like 
those of the commencement of the lists, consist only 
of parties connected with five fiimil}^ designations, a 
circumstance which, however gr.atifying to the })ride of 
their castes, must be very inconvenient in a social point 
of view. The Na^a.% for purposes of intermarriage, 
are said to number twelve families, and the Dabe even 
fifty-two. Though in these cases there is a wider latitude, 
the restriction of choice which exists is to be regretted. 

There are some classes of Brahmans, of e([uivocal 
standing among the Sdrasvatas of the Panjab, which, 
with the exception of the Dattas^ are not included in 
the preceding lists. 

(1.) Among these are the Bhojahas, worshippers of Devi, 
who are most numerous at Jviilamuklu (where streams of natural gas 
are kept ignited). Respecting them Radlia Krishna says : “It must 
be stated that the other Brdhmans of Jvuldmukhi do not recognize 
them as Brahmans, but say they are descended from a servile class of 
agriculturists, who from their own connexion with the temples have 
declared themselves Brahmans.” Possibly the degradation of these 
Bhojakas may have originated in the possession by their ancestors of tho 
Jvalamukhi tem[)les when they were connected with Buddhism.* 

* On the JviliCiniikhf temples and the connexion of some of thcin with Biuldhism, 
see the interesting and instructive “ Travels in Kashmff and the Panjab” of tho Baron 
Charles IlUgel (Col. Jervis’s translation), pp. 42-17. ^ 
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(2.) Another class of tlie character referred to is that of the 

Af 0 y a / 5 , ov M aval as ^ said to derive their name from a place 
called Mava^ now desolate. They are extensively scattered over the 
Panjab, especially near Amritsar. They are expensive in their marri- 
age habits, and were suspected of female infanticide.* The fears of the 
practice of this great atrocity are not confined to them. “ The sus- 
picion of female infanticide,” says the Pandit Kadhd Kishan, “ is not 
confined to the Moyals. Though much has been done by the (xovern- 
ment to put a stop to this most heinous social crime, yet the cause 
which mainly leads to it (i. e. the high expenses of marriage) has not 
yet ceased to operate. f” 

(3 ) With the Sarasvata Brahmans of the Panjab have been 
associated many immigrant Brahmans from Kashmir, as partly appears 
from the preceding lists. Among these immigrant Kashmiri 
Brahmans, was the celebrated Rajii Dinanath Diwan, the Talleyrand 
of the Panjab, and his brother-in-law Pandit Shankarnath.J 

(4.) The T age Brahmans of tfie Panjab are generally cultivators. 
They belong to the Gau<la division of the Brahmauhood. They care 
little about religious rites of any kind. Yet, as if compensating for 
their indifference in this matter, they profess to abstain from flesh and 
fish, in which Gaiida as well as Sarasvata Brahmans freely indulge. 
They take widows as concubines. They are found principally on the 
banks of the Sarasvatf, near Tluinesar. 

(5.) Hus e i ni Brdh m an s ^ who have partially conformed to 
Muhammadanism, are here and there found wandering about the l*anjab. 
Since I wrote the notice of them (under the Brahmans of the Maha- 
rashtra, § I have begun to suspect that their origin may have been 
connected with the Bnihman to whom the Muhammadan founder of 
the Bahmani dynasty of the Dakhan was so much indebted. 

(G.) The Datta B r dlimans employ themselves in agriculture 
and serve as soldiers. They are widely scattered. 

(7.) ThidDagvanta Brahmans are religious mendicants 
calling themselves Brdhmans and abstaining from animal food. 

(8.) TheAcharja Brahmans perform funeral rates, and 
are consequently considered impure. || 

* Cave '^^-owh^s Indian Infanticide, p. 125. 
t Notes forwarded to the author. 

J Griffin’s Panjtib Chiefs, p, 263. Divan Ajodhya PrasAd was also from Kashmir; 
but judging from his name, he probably belonged to the KAnyakubja BrAhmanhood, 

§ See above p. 29. || Notes on PanjAb Photographs. 
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The Sdrasvatas of the Panjdb have no diversity in 
regard to their Vaidik profession. They all belong to 
the Mddhyandina Shakhi of the Shukla Yajurv^da. 
Hindu sectarianism, however, is apparent among them, 
though not to the extent that it is in Southern and 
Western India. The most learned man connected with 
them is the philanthropical Jhxndit Kddhd Kishan, to 
whom I have been so much indebted in connexion with 
these notes. Writing of him, Mr. Griflin says: “ Radha 
Kishan resides at Lahore, where he is much respected. 
His exertions in the cause of education have been great. 
He was one of the first to advocate female education, 
and when the American Mission opened an English 
School at Lahore, the sons of Pandit Radha Kishan were 
among tlie first scholars. In the same way he 
sent one of hi’s sons to study at the Lahore Medical 
College, when it was first opened, and when the preju- 
dices of the Natives against it Avere very strong. The 
Pandit is distinguished as a Sanskrit scholar, and is well 
versed in Hindu law.”* Ih) Avas chosen by His Highness 
Kanjit Singh to be the tutor of the young prince Dalip 
Singh; but an instructional course different from what 
he Avould have observed (even thougli liberality Avould 
in all probability have been its characteristic) was destined 
for that ingenuous and clever youth. The Bible Avhen 
read to him, even by a Hindu, excited his attention and 
interest; and illustrated, as it Avas, by the Christian 
example of Sir John Login and others around him, 
was brought home to his heart in demonstration of 
the Spirit and with poAver. The embracement of 


* Panjib Chiefs, p. 263. In the context Mr Griffin gives an interesting account of 
the family of the Pandit. 
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Christianity, in its simplicity and purity, was the 
consequence.* 

The ^arasvata Brtihmans of the Panjdb are in regard 
to secular industry very unlike their brethren of the same 
denomination in Southern India. Many of them arc 
I^urohitas,*!* or family ])riests. Great numbers of them 
are said to be rapacious mendicants and astrologers. Their 
character in these respects is noticed by Sir Alexander 
Burncs, the Baron Hiigel, and other travellers in the 
Land of the Five Rivers. Under the British Govern- 
ment, with a wide diffusion of education, and with the 
extension of Christian influence by missionary effort, it 
is improving. The Br/ihmans will doubtless largely 
avail themselves of the advantages of the University 
of Lahore, when it is established. Extensive reformation 
in social as well as in religious, intellectual, and spiri- 
tual life will probably soon a])pear among them. 

The Hill Bridimans (including those of Simla) devote 
themselves to agriculture and even the carriage of 
burdens. They freely use animal food. The Brahmans 
of the plains neither eat nor interinariy with them. Many 
of them have lost all knowledge of their nominal Shakhd. 

(B.) The Sarasvatas are the principal Brahmans of 
SiNDii as well as of the Panjab. They are there divided 
into the following classes : — 

(l.) The S hr i kdr a s, or as they are called by some S h t k dr ^ 
pur is, who are Yaishnavas of the Vallabh/icharya sect. Only a 
single individual of their number is said to abstain f^^m eating animal 

* For an interesting account of the conversion of H. H. the Maha- 
Dulin Sfttgh, see a most interesting work entitled “ The Martyred 
Missionaries” (published at New York), by the Rev. Mr. Walsh, of the 
American Presbyterian Mission. 

t Notes on Panjab Photographs sent to Government. 
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food, and from eating, too, at the hands of Banya (mercantile) consti- 
tuents. 

(2.) The Baris ^ or Barovis^ who are also Vaishnavas of tlie 
same sect; they, too, freely use animal food, 

(3.) The li d V an a j dill s y who arc Shaktas, or worshippers of 
the female energies, particularly of the consort of Shiva, known among 
them by her usual names, and especially by that of Sinhavuhinf (or rider 
of the lion used here for the tiger.)* They drink litpior as well as eat 
flesh. 

(4.) The S h e t a pdl a s , so named from their engaging in cul- 
tivation, are partly Vaishnavas, using animal food, but abstaining from 
licpior, and partly Shaktas, taking liquor as well as flesh. They fur- 
nish water to Banyas, merchants or shopkeepers. 

(5.) The n V a c h a n d a s resemble the Musalmans in their 
habits, although they do not eat from their hands. 

All these classes of Stlrasvatas arc Sliukla Yajur- 
V(5dls. Til usin^ animal food th(iy abstain from that of 
the cow and tame fowls ; but eat shcej), goats, deer, wild 
birds of most sjiecies, and fish, killed for them by others. 
They also eat onions and other vegetables forbidden in 
the Smritis. They are generally inattentive to sectarian 
marks. They dress like the Hindu merchants and Amins 
of Sindh, though using white turbans. The}" shave the 
crown of their heads, but have two tufts of hair above 
their ears. Their physiognomy is supposed by some 
to be not so distinctly of the A'ryan type as that of 
other Brdhmans. They are partial to the Gurmukhf 
written character used in the Panj/ib.f They are 
the priests of the mercantile Lohdnas, or Lowands, 
and according to the late Captain James MacMurdo, 

* Captain Eui ton informs us that most of the Tirthas in Siridli, as Hiticrlaj, the 
Makli hills near Thathu, and Dhara near Sehwdn,arc sacred to this goddess. Bombay 
Selections on Sindh, p. 649. ^ 

•f See Burton, in Bombay Sindh Selections, p. 649. 
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to whom wc iire indebted for -our first notices of them, 
differ little from the [)eoj)le of that caste/' ddiey 
have many small pagodas dedicated to the worship of 
the ocean, or rather the river Indus, for a ])ot of fresh 
water is indispensable in the cerenionic^s of Avoi’ship.’"^ 
Their fees are derived i)riucipally from their services at 
the marriages, births, and dc^aths ol’ their followers. 
Tliough they obviously make light of many of llie 
iitstitutes of ITiiidiiism (for whicli they are nv;t to be 
blamed), they are [)artial to po[)ular astrology, as far as 
easy prognostication is (‘oncerned. They pretend to 
knoAV where ailicles lost arc to be found. They are 
often household visitors, desiring to sharci in the family 
meals. They oHiciate at l)irths, marriages, dc'aths, and 
shraddhas. 'I'hey also cultivate land, and sometimes 
act as petty slio|jkeepcrs. 


(C.) Associated witli tlie 8arasvatas in Sindh arc tln^ Pol h a rmi 
B r a h Hi <L n 8. Of tlicni Captain J\TaciMni<lo correctly says: “The 
Pokliarna liralnnans arc the ori’^inal j)rn‘,sts of the llhutyas, and are 
somewhat nioie Hindu in risality tlian the Sarsnt, alllioipL^h still inferior 
in that respect to their Indian disciph-s.” Cajitam lliirton thus writes 
of them : “ They eat no llesh, and wear the turhaii, not the Hindli 

cap ; they shave theii- beards, and dress very like the coinniun traders, 
or Sankars. The Pokharno considers himself superior to the Sarsudh, 
as the latter will eat from his hand ; moreover, the Pokharno generally 
can read, if nut understand Sanskrit, and is skilled in drawing out the 
Janmapatris or horoscopes of children, c'ce. His knowledge of astro- 
logy is, however, very confined. Few of this caste learn Persian, or 
undertake business of any kind, public or private. The Pokharno 
takes the athx Dds^ Iidttij Chand^ Jldjj^ J/o/, «7f, andT//s 7 ’u, before or 
after his natae ; as Misra 8nkhdevaji, Taro iVlisra. They live by 
instructing the Hindus in their Hliarma or religious duties, by deciding 


* MacMurdo, in Journal of the P. As. Soc. vol. 1 p. 248, 
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horary questions, writing ont the Tripno, or ostrological asyoci of a 
man’s fortunes, and other sudi impositions. ^J’hcy are much respected 
by their inferiors in caste, and even by those who profess the Sikh faith. 
To the sanctity of their name and origin, they add the ])restigc of a 
tolerably strict life, never drink spirits, and never marry out v'' their 
own caste.”* Their turbans, though small, resemble those of the 
Dakhanf Brahmans. Their physiognomy is distinctively of the ATyan 
type. They form otdy about one-twentieth of the Hindu population 
in fSindh. They do not enter into the service of Government. 

Consuler;il)l(i iiuinl^ors of‘ 1>ralimans (includint]^ Su- 
rasvatas) are found iu tlie Avild.s intcrinc'diate between 
Sindh and Jiaj[)utana. The doctrines of’ Mnnn, with 
them,’’ snys Colomd Tod, “g^o i’or as much ns th(;y are worth 
in tlui (hisert, where ^ they arci a law nnto tluunselves.’ 
They wear th(‘. Jami {J<hiacl) or l)a(li^e of their tribe ; 
but it licre ceases to ho a mark of cTa'ieid distinetion, as 
no drones are respected ; tluy cultivate, tend cal lie, and 
})ai’ter theii* snpendhious old lor other necessai’ies. . .They 
do not touch fish (?),or touch tobacco, but will cat food 
dressed l)y the hands of a mall (g’ardeiun-) or civen undl 
(barber) ; nor do they use tlui rJaiuhl or hrc-j)lace, 
]’cckoned iudis|)(‘nsabki iu more civilized reo^ions.”f 
As the caste system was fully d('.veIo])ed, .‘it 1 bi,stinn])iira, 
Jiidi’aprastha, Ayodhya, and otluu' phices to the south- 
east of the primitive sc^ttlemeuts of the Sfinisvatas, they 
were pcrha])S never so much its greneralors and dupes .as 
their I>rahm.anic.al brethren in other pnrts of India. Wh.'it 
appears to the Hindu eye to be c()rru])tion iu them m.‘iy 
all along have only been both primitive sim[)licity and 
liberty. 

• Burton in Bombay Simlh Selcction.s, p. (118. Krislina Sbastri (Jonbole. 

I Tod’s R.'ijasthaii, vol. ii. p. ^321. 
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(2.) The Kashmir I Br dhman s . 

^ The Brahmans of Kashmira are so much isolated from 
other Brdhmans and so peculiar in tlieir position and 
circumstances that they require to be separately noticed. 

The valley of Kashmira in which they are found, though 
remoteaiid surrounded by mountains except at the emerg- 
ence of the Jhclurn, must in ancient times have been 
bi ought under the influence of the immigrant A'ryas, if 
indeed some of them did not early enter it from the high- 
lands* lying to its north. The Kashiniras are mentioned 
as a people in the Kanuiyanaand the MahdbhArata.* The 
earliest legends of Kashmira are associated with the Praja- 
pati Kashyapa, (‘‘the son of Marichi the son of Brdh- 
ma”) to whom is attributed* the draining of its great 
lake ; and some Brdlunans claiming descent froni that 
Rishi may have been among the first of its A'ryan 
settlers. Professor Wilson is inclined to the idea that 
it was the native seat of the Piindavas celebrated in the 
Hindu epic poetry. f After being for a lengthened time 
under a scries of Tartar Kings, it came under the sove- 
reignty of the Hindu prince Gonardda, or Gonanda, said 
to have been a relation of Jarasandha of Maghada, and 
to have joined him in his opposition to Krishna. If 
there is any truth in this allegation. Brahmanical influ- 
ence must have then been at work in the province, which 
must afterwards have been sustained by other Hindu 
kings. Ashoka, mentioned as one of the kings, if the 
Ashoka of Indian history and his authorit^^ extended 
to Kashmira, must have been favorable to the intro- 

* See ’ "^ore (for Kamayana) vol. 1. pp. 228, and the Digvijaya 
of the Babhaparva of the Mahabharata. 

f Essay on the History of Kashmir in As. Res., vol. xv. p. 11. 
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(luction of 'Buddhism into that province. Jalauka, the son 
and successor of Ashoka, was a prince of great prowess : 
he overcame the Baiiddha heretics, and subdued the 
country of Ranauj. “The conquest of Kanyakubja by 
this prince,” says Professor Wilson, “is connected with 
an event not improbable in itself, aiul which possibly 
marks the introduction of the Brahinanical creed, in its 
more perfect form into this kingdom. Jaloka is said to 
have adopted thence the distinction of castes, and the 
practices which were at that time established in the neigh- 
bouring districts.”* Turushka, or Tartar, princes ngain 
came into power in Kashmir. Abliimanya, a Hindu king, 
followed, who by the aid of the (Jrainmarinn Chandra, a 
professed descendant of Kashyapa, re-established Brah- 
manism according to the Nila Parana, said to be a great 
authority with the K ashmiris. His successors also opposed 
Buddhism. One of them ( Mahirakula), however, who had 
carried his arms to tlie south of India and Lanka, was 
favourable to the low Gandhara Brahmans. Ultimately, 
he revoked his grants to these Briihmans, and invited 
those of A’ryadesha to come to the country. His example 
in this respect was followed by Aksha,one of his successors, * 
who “ removed those Brdhmans who had adopted im- 
pure practices from their endowments, and invited others 
from distant places to replace them.”f After a long 
interval. King Pratapaditya founded a college for the 
residence of Kauhitya Brahmans.J Liladitja conquered 
Kanauj, the kingdom of Gauda, and the Karndta and 
Western India, and must have extensively brought the 

* Ut supra, p. 20. 

t H'. H. Wilson, ut supra, p. 30. 

t Ibid p. 43. 
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Brahmantiood into connection with Kashmir. After- 
wards Jaydpida ‘‘invited scholars from foreign countries, 
and so many flocked to him as to occasion a dearth of 
Pandits everywhere except in Kashmir.’^ Intoxicated 
by riches he* * * § aftei* wards became their persecutor.'^' Ilis 
successors were ])atrons of vice and jierished. Avauti 
Varma, of a new dynasty, then came into |)owcr, and 
he and his Yuvaraja favoured the Brahmans, and erectcid 
and endowed temphis. Alter much civil discord din-ing 
several reigns the mothcrof Al)himanya founded the towns 
of Kankapur and Dlddapur for the Saura and Lata Brah- 
mans (of ^liddle India). In the view of these notices 
extending over many liundnid years, whicdi are univer- 
sally sup])osed to have a considerable mnount of truth 
in them, it may be safely inhanaid that the lu’csent 
Brahmans of Kashmir are of mixed descent, (k)lel)rooke 
says: “ Tlicre is reason for doubting Avlietlaw Kashmira 
be occupied by a distinct nation or wlietlna’ the inhabi- 
tants of it be not rather a tri))e of Kanyaknbjasf’* 
“ Tlie Kashmiri,*’ says Pandit luidha Kishan, “are not 
Sarasvata Brahmans. They follow llie LaiKjukslu Siitra 
'and the A'afAa Shakha of tluj I tig- Veda (l)lack Yajur- 
Yeda.)”t * ' ‘ ‘ 

It. was in the reign of Sult/m Sikandar, it is said, that 
the inhabitants of Ivaslunir generally embraced the 
Muhammadan religion, § though it liad Muhammadan 
chiefs before this ruler came into power, A.D. lo8G, about 

* Ibid pp. 55-59. 

f Asiatic Res. vol. 7 (8vo) p. 226. 

t MS. ^ -warded by Sir T). F. McLeod. 

§ Bland’s Account of tlie Atisli Kedah, in Jonrn. of R. A. S. Vol. vii. 
p. 370. 
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200 years before it was annexed to the Moghal cm]4re 
under Akbar.* Muhammadanism continues j)redomiiiant 
there to the present day notwithstanding the Sikh inliueiice 
introduced into it l)y Jvanjit Singh. It is a cui’ious fact 
that the portion of its ])opulation still adhering to Hindu- 
ism is almost entirely llrahma-nicab Of the origin of this 
po[)ulation J^iiicjit Kadha Kishan thus writes : — ^‘It is 
related that when tlie Muhannnadans had converted, or 
put to the sword all the inhabitants o( tlie valley, only 
eleven families remained triui to their redigion. 44icse 
im])orted Agnihotvi Brahmans of the Dravida country Avith 
Avlioni thev intermarried as being oftlu' sanuM origin. Had 
the Kashmiri be(ai of the Sarasvatasor (iaudas, theiiA'eda 
or Shakha Avould have been on(‘. of tlic' latter. The 
descendants of these eleven 1‘amilies are called ]\Idlnids](U 
Avhile those ol’the Dravida settlers are calhal Illtavmihld, 
Some Kashmiri -Brahmans Were obliged b}' the persecu- 
tions of the jMusalmans to come down todammn, Kashta- 
var, and other low hills, Avhere they Avere settled and 
intermarried Avith the Sarasvata Brahmans, and in process 
of time became intermingled Avith them.^f 

Mr. George (hnn|)bell, ill his interesting, though raj)id, 
sketch of tin; Ethnology of India, thus AVTites of Kashmira 
and its Brahmans : — 

“ Kaslmnr is ii Hruliiimii country. Tlie l<)^^er clashes have long lieeii 
converted, to Muliainrnadanisiii, but tlicy sceia to bo etlinologieally 
identical with the Jirahnians, and tradition also asserts that they are of 
the same race. At the ])resent day no other Hindu caste save the 
Hruhman is known, J nor is there is any trace (so far as 1 could lind) 

* See Prinsep’s usefal Tables by Thomas p. 247. 

f MS. of Pandit Hudlui, Kishan. 

[1; liiuve seen Kusluuiriis, alleged to be of the olden stock of the provmee, who culled 
tlieineclves Kshatrjyas. J 
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that there ever was any other in the country. The Brahman popula- 
tion is numerous, but it would seem as if, while the illiterate multitude 
adopted the religion of the ruling power, the better educated and 
superior class maintained their own tenets ; and at this day the 
Brdhmans (or Pandits, as they are usually called) form quite a sort of 
aristocracy. They are almost all educated and exceedingly clever, and 
so, being to a great degree above manual labour, they are an excessive 
and somewhat oppressive bureaucracy, which not only has ruled 
Kashmir under every successive Croveniment, but sends out colonies to 
Seek a livelihood throughout Northern India. The Kashmir Brahmans 
are quite High Aryan iu the type of their features, very fair and hand- 
some, with high chiselled features, and no tiace of intermixture of the 
blood of any lower race. It may be partly race and partly occnpatiOn, 
but they have certainly a greater refinement and regularity of feature 
than the Afghans and others of a rougher type ; with, however, a less 
manly-looking physique and a colour less ruddy and more inclining to a 
somewhat sallow fairness. The high nose, slightly aquiline, but by no 
means what we call Jewish or Nutcracker, is a common type. Raise a 
little the brow of a Greek statue, and give the nose a small turn at the bony 
point in front of the bridge (so as to break the straightness of line) you 
have then the model type of this part of India, to be found both in the 
living men and in the statues dug up in the Peshawur valley. There 
are also a good many straight noses, and some varieties as in all places, 
but much less departure from an ordinary handsome standard than in 
most countries. The figure of the ordinary working Kashmiri is strong 
and athletic. But none of thorn are martial, and the Brdliraans are in 
this respect no exception. They rule by the brain and the pen, and 
not by the sword. It is this character that has gained them the favour 
of so many rulers of a different faith. Kashmir long belonged to the 
Cabul Kingdom, but it was never in any degree colonised by Afghans, 
and is singularly free from any modern intermixture of foreign races. 
The fact seems to be that the valley never belonged to the Afghan 
nation, but was always retained as a Crown Appanage of the Kings, 
who were very jealous of admitting into it subjects whom they might 
find it difficult to turn out again, and much preferred to govern through 
the Pand’^'! 'Others have to a great extent followed the same policy. 
From a Hindu point of view, the Kashmir Brahmans do not rank* well. 
As they are priests to no one but themselves, they are necessarily much 
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more secular than Brahmans, who among other Hindus claim to be \i 
priestly class, while they cat meat and are altogether loose in their 
observances, to an extent v/hich makes them very far short of the 
modern Hindu standard. The Kdshrairi Pandits are knoAvn all over 
Northern India as a very clever and energetic race of ollice -seekers. As 
a body they excel in acuteness the same member of any other race with 
whom they come in contact. Probably they are in no respect inferior 
tothe Maratha Brahmans, but they have not in Hindustan the same 
advantage as the latter have had in their own country among inferior 
races. The Kil^hmi'n's, as foreigners among energetic races, have a 
much harder struggle, and though they get a good share of good tilings 
they are nowhere dominant, nor have they usually risen to such high 
stations as many Maratha Brahmans. The most conspicuous man 
whom I recollect was Raja Dinamith, Ranjit Singh’s Financier, and in 
some respects Chief Minister. Although the Kashmiris seldom find 
their way as far as Calcutta, it is somewhat singular that in Bengal the 
first native to attain very high office is a man of this race, viz. Sam- 
bhunath Pandit, Judge of the High Court. Almost all the secular 
Pandits use the Persian character freely ; they are perfectly versatile, 
and, serving abroad, will mount a horse, gird on a sword, and assume 
at a push a semi-military air.”’^ 

In the article from A^hich the preceding passage is 
quoted, Mr. Campbell speaks of the Kashmira Brahmans 
as Sdrasvatas ; but he tvill probably defer to the informa- 
tion of Radha Kishan on this matter as far as their pre- 
sent religious connections are concerned. The Baron 
Hilgers notice of the physiognomy of the Kdshmirfs 
substantially agrees Avith that of Mr. Campbell. Who- 
ev^er has seen this race of men Avill never fail to recognize 
them by their Avhite skin, their clear though colourless 
complexion, their long projecting almost JcAvish features, 
with dark brown and black hair and beard, which dis- 
tinctly point them out.’^f It is difficult to believe that 

* Journ. of Bengal Asiatic Society, N. S. 1866, p. 57-58. 

I Travels ia Kashmir and the Panjab, p, 55. 
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the ancestors of a people of this physiognomy have had 
much to do with the South of India. s 

Pandit Eddha Kishan has very kindly furnished me 
with the following list of the different classes of Kdsh- 
mirl Brahmans: — 


List of the different Classes of Kashmiri Brahmans. 


1 Kaul. 

31 Madan. 

61 Niiuri. 

2 Eajdan 

32 Dina. 

62 Masai dan. 

3 Guriti. 

33 Shargal. 

63 Mushrdn. 

4 Jltish. 

3t Hdkchar. 

64 Turk]. 

5 Bar. 

35 Hdk. 

65 Photedar. 

6 Trakari 

36 Kiikar. 

60 Kliaru. 

7 Mujhi. 

37 Chliatari. 

67 Karbdngi. 

8 Muiishl. 

38 Saunpuru 

68 Bhath. 

9 Biital. 

39 Matti. 

69 Kichilu. 

10 Javi. 

40 Klinsh. 

70 Chhan. 

11 Bajdj. 

4 1 Shakdar. 

71 Miikdam. 

12 E4L 

42 Yaishnava. 

72 Khapari. 

13 Hundo. 

43 Kotar. 

73 Buldki. 

14 Dipt!, 

44 Kdk. 

7 i Kdr. 

15 Chhichvali, 

45 Kaclian. 

75 Jeldli. 

16 Rugi. 

46 Totd. 

76 Saphdyii. 

17 Kalld. 

47 Saraph. 

77 Batphall. 

18 Sum. 

48 Gurah. 

78 Hukhi. 

19 Hdnji. 

49 Thdntliar. 

79 Knkpdn, 

20 Hastivali. 

50 Khdr’ 

80 Kali. 

21 Mutu. 

51 Thaur. 

81 Jari. 

22 Tikku. 

52 Tdng. 

82 Ganj. 

23 Gais. 

53 Saiyad. 

83 Kim. 

24 Gadi. 

54 Trupuraya. 

84 Mundf. 

25 Brdri. 

55 Muthi. 

85 Jangal. 

26 Ganj. 

56 Saphdi. 

86 Jdti. 

27 Vdngan. ^ 

57 Bhdn. 

87 Rakhyas. 

28 Yagaua. 

58 Vdnya. 

88 Bakayi. 

29 Bhut. 

59 GariaL 

89 Gdri. 

30 Bhairaya. 

60 Thapal. 

90 Gdri. 
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91 Kali. 

92 Panji. 

93 Bangi. 

94 Sdhib. 

95 Belab. 

96 Rayi. 

97 Galikarap. 

98 Chan. 

99 Kababi. 

100 Yachh. 

101 JAlpuri. 

102 Navashahan. 

103 Kisf. 

104 Dhusi. 

105 Gamkliar. 

106 Tholal. 

107 Pista. 

108 Badam. 

109 Traclihal. 

110 Nadir. 

111 Lidarigari. 

112 Pyal. 

113 Kabi. 

114 Chhatri. 

115 Vanti. 

116 Vatlilu. 

117 Khari. 

118 Vas. 

119 Lati, 

120 Sabanj. 

121 Daiidi. 

122 Ravral. 

123 Misa^i. 

124 Sibbi. 

125 Singari. * 

126 Mirje. 

127 Mai. 

128 Variki. 


129 Jdn. 

130 Lutari. 

131 Parim. 

132 Hall. 

133 Nakaib. 

134 Main, 

135 Ambaradiir. 

136 Uklial. 

137 Kanth. 

138 Bali. 

139 Jangali. 

140 Dull. 

1^1 Parava. 

142 Harkur. 

143 Gagar. 

114 Pandit. 

145 Jari. 

146 Langi. 

147 Mukki. 

1 18 Bihi. 

149 Padaur. 

150 Piidc. 

151 Jand. 

152 Teng. 

153 Tund. 

154 Drabi. 

155 Dial. 

156 Phambbi. 

157 Sajavul. 

158 Bakhsbi. 

159 Ugra. 

160 Nichvi. 

161 Pathaii. 

162 Vichari. 

163 Unth. 

164 Kuchari. 

165 Shal. 

166 Babi. 


167 Makhani. 

168 Labari. 

169 Klianya. 

170 Khanyakati. 

171 Shdh. 

172 Pir. 

173 Khurdi. 

174 Khunki. 

175 Kalposh. 

176 Pishan. 

177 Bishan. 

178 Bui. 

179 Choki. 

180 Chak. 

181 Rai. 

182 Priti. 

183 Pati. 

184 Kichili. 

185 Ka hi. 

186 Jiji. 

187 Kilmak. 

188 Salman. 

189 Kadalbajii. 

190 Kandahari. 

191 Bali. 

192 Manati. 

193 Banklian. 

194 Hakim. 

195 (jlarib. 

196 Mandal. 

1 97 Maujaha. 

198 Sliair. 

199 Nun. 

200 Teli. 

201 Khalasi. 

202 Chandra. 

203 Gadir. 

204 Jarabi. 
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205 Sihari. 211 Kubi. 217 Jati. 

206 Kalvit. 212 Khosa. 218 Rakhsas. 

207 Nagari. 218 puraiii. 219 Harksir. 

208 Mungvuch. 214 Tuli. 220 Grad. 

209 Khaibari. 215 Garib. 221 Vagari, etc. etc. 

210 Kiilli. 216 Gadi. 

These “classes'’ correspond very much with the clan or family 
distinctions of the Marutha and other Bi ah mans of Southern India. 
Consociations of them have been formed for the formation of marriage 
alliances and even for social meals, as in the case of the Surasvata 
Brahmans. It is a curious fact that almost all the Hindu non-Brdh- 
manical inhabitants of Kashmir call themselves Kshatriyas. At least 
so I have been informed by some of their number visiting the Mardtha 
country as traders. The Kashmiri Pandits generally come as far as Bom- 
bay principally as vendors of manuscript books in the Persian and Nagari 
characters. The Mardtha Brahmans»keep entirely aloof from them in 
religious services. This is solely owing to what appears to them 
their dubious dchdra^ or religious and social course of conduct. 

A considerable mnnber of the desip^nations of the 
IvdshmiiT Brahmans, it will have been seen from the list 
given above, must have been assumed posterior to the 
times of the Muhammadans . 

The Kashmiri Bnihmans claim the adhihara (or 
authoritative use) of the four Vedas ; but this they do 
simply as scholars. The Raia Taranqhu ami its accom- 
paniments are the nearest to credible historical docu- 
ments yet found in India 

3 . 2 ' Ji e K d 71 y a k u hj a B 7 ^ d It 771 an s. 

‘‘ Tlie Kdnyakuhja,%'' says Colebrooke, “ possessed a 
great empire, the metropolis of which was the ancient 
city of Kdnyakubja or Kanoj. Theirs seems to be the 
language which forms the groundwork of modern Hin- 
dustdni, c.id which is known by the appellation of Hindi or 

* Copies of these works of the edition of 1835 are still procurable in 
the Asiatic Society’s Rooms at Calcutta. 
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Ilindevl. Two dialects of it may be easily distinguished, 
one more refined, the other less so. To this last the 
name of Hindi is sometimes restricted, while the other 
is often confounded with Prakrit. Numerous poems 
have been composed in both dialects, not only before the 
Hindustani was ingrafted on the Hindi by a large inter- 
mixture of Persian, but also in very modern times, by 
Muhammadan as well as Hindu ])octs. Ddhras or de- 
tached couplets, and cabits or stanzas, in the Hindevi, 
may be found among the works of Musalindn authors. It 
will be sufficient to instance those of Melik ]\Iuhammad 
Jaisi, Muhammed Afzel, and Amirkhau Anjdm. Most 
poems in this dialect arc, however, the exclusive produc- 
tion of Hindu poets. On exiimining them the affinity 
of Hindi with the Sanskrit language is pecidiarly strik- 
ing ; and no ])erson ac(|uainted with both can hesitate 
in affirming that Hindi is chiefly l^orrowed from Sanskrit. 
Many words of which the etymology shows them to be 
the [)urcst Sanskrit, arc received unaltered ; many more 
undergo no change, but that of making the final vowel 
silent ; a still greater number exhibit no other differ- 
ence than what arises from the uniform permutation of 
certain letters ; the rest too, with comparatively few 
exceptions, may be easily traced to a Sanskrit origin. 
That this is the root from whicli Hindi has sprung (not 
Hindi the dialect whence Sanskrit has been refined) 
may be proved by etymeJogy, the analogy of which is 
lost in Hindi and preserved in Sanskrit.”* 

Soon after the A lyas reached the valleys of the Ganga 
and Yamumi, the site of Kdnyakubja must have been in 
their possession. The towp itself, though old, is probably 
posterior to the three other classical cities of Northern 
* Transactions of the Asiatic Society, vol. vii. pp. 220-1.. 
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India — Hdstinapura, Indraprastha, and Ayodhyd, from 
which it is at no great distance. It is possible that 
some hump-backed princess may have been connected 
with it contemporaneously with the deified king Krishna, 
by whom, as the legend goes, she was miraculously 
rectified. Considerable light is thrown on its history 
posterior to the Christian era by coins and inscriptions ; 
but the date of the consociation of its Brahmans is 
altogether unknown. It is now in a greatly reduced 
and decayed state ; and its anthputies are greatly more 
Musalrndn than Hindu.* It is scarcely now the centre 
of the Brdhmanical classes to Avhom it gives their 
denomination; for they are found principally in the lower 
part of the Antarveda (the country intermediate between 
the Ganges and Jamnd) and the districts of Audh,f 

* For ail interostiag account of Kanoj, (with valuable historical 
notices) see the report of the Archaeological Surveyor to the Govern- 
ment of India for 18(12-03. “Of the great city of Kanoj,” says 
Major General Cunningham, “ which for many years was the Hindu 
capital of Northern India, the existing remains are few and unimport- 
ant. In comparing IT wen Tiisang’s description of ancient Kanoj [of 
the seventh century A. D.], with the existing remains of the city, I 
am obliged to confess with regret that I have not been able to identify 
even one solitary site with any certainty ; so completely has almost 
every trace of Hindu occupation been obliterated by the Musalmans. 
The only remains of any interest are — 1st, the ruins of the old palace, 
now called the Ring Mahal; 2nd, the Hindu pillars of the 3 umma 
Masjid ; 3rd, the Hindu pillars of the Masjid of Makhdam Jahaniyab ; 
and 4th, the Hindu statues in the village of Singh Bhavani.” Journ. 
As. Society of Bengal, 1865, p. 200. 

f By many this name (our own Oude) is supposed to be a corrup- 
tion of Ayodkl/d. This, however, is not the case. The native popular 
form of Ayodhyd is Ajodyd. Audh is from Audichya, the “ Northern 
Country.” See note at p. 39, above. Saketa and Ayodhyd have for 
some time been viewed as identical, and General Cunningham has put 
this beyond doubt. See, ut supra, p. 238 et seq. 
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including the native divisions of Baiswddti and Sarvar 
(of the river Sarjd). They are nevertheless widely 
scattered. The occupation of great numbers of them in 
military service, in later times, has contributed mucii to 
their diffusion in Northern, Central, and to a certain 
extent even in Western India. Wherever they may 
settle, they have a peculiar regard for their ancient 
habitat, whicli they frequently visit. 

The physical ap{)earance of theKanauj Bnihmans, com- 
pared with that of many other classes of natives of India, 
is very imposing. They are tall and athletic, though 
coarser in the features and grain than many other repre- 
sentatives of the Brahmanical brotherhood in other parts 
of India. In their stature, strength, and carriage they were 
as sipahfs, the juide of the keen- eyed Sir Charles Napier, 
who declared, however, that their attachment to caste 
constituted tlieni the danger of the Bengal Army, as was 
so distinctly evinced during the fiarful mutiny and 
revolt of 1857-58. Though they are all inatsyahdra^ or 
feeders on fish, so abundant in their native provinces 
and suitable for food, aiid though generally at their own 
homes they are amishalidra or feeders on flesh, they are 
immoderately scrupulous about their ceremonial purity 
in eating and drinking, as if by strictness in one direction 
compensating for laxness in another, according to Hindu 
law. In reference to their eating, the proverb has passed 
among them: — Ath Kcmojyd nava chidlid hain^ “For 
eight Kanojyas there are nine cooking hearths!’' I 
have heard them, when irritated by their neighbours, 
exclaim. Ham Kshatriy a- Brahman hain!—^'' We are 
Brihmans-of-power,” the equivalent of our “ High-caste- 
Brdhmans.” By the use of this epithet of Kshatriya 
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many of them got into the Bengal Army, after their 
numerical complement (injudiciously large) was filled up. 

The divisions of the Kanojya Brahmans are very 
numerous. Considerable light has bedii thrown on them 
by Dr. Donald Butter in his “ Outlines of the Topo- 
graphy and Statistics of the Southern. Districts of Oudh.’^ 
The following notes I have prepared from his interesting 
Report, and from the notes of my own numerous con- 
versations with intelligent and learned Kanojyas. 

(1.) T lie Mis hr a K d a )/ ku b j a s. 

The Mi sit V as or Mishris claim the first rank among the 
Kanojyas. 

The following species of them, denominated principally from families 
or houses of rank, occur in the Audh territories : — 


1 The Madhb/mi.* 

12 The Marjani. 

28 

The Belva. 

2 The Champaran.t 

13 The Gurha. 

29 

The lIsrainA. 

3 The Patliil, or 

14 The Markara 

30 

The Kodiya. 

Patlayala.t 

15 The Jignya. 

31 

The Tavdkpun'. 

4 The Ratanvala. 

1 6 Tho Parayaiia. 

32 

The Hiilialpuri. 

6 The Bahdol. 

17 The Pcpard. 

33 

The 8hringarpuri. 

0 The Matol or Ma- 

18 The Aterva (or 

34 

The Sitapuri. 

tevala.§ 

Atharva ?) 

35 

The Putavha. 

7 The Katariya, of 

19 The llatheparti. 

36 

The Sirajpuri. 

the Sama Veda. 

20 The Soganti. 

37 

The Bhdtipuri. 

8 The Nagariya, of 

21 The Kaeta. 

38 

The Teraka. 

the Vatsa Gotra? 

22 The Graiiibasi. 

39 

The Dudhagaumi. 

9 The Payasi of 

23 The Birha. 

40 

The Ratnapurf. 

the Vatsa Gotra. 

24 The Kausi.jl 

41 

The Sunhaiila. 

10 The Gana 

25 The Kevati. 



11 The T6unta, or 

26’ The Baisi. 



Tevanta. 

27 The Bhabajiya. 




♦ Principally of the S^tna-Veda, with a few of the Rig-Veda. 
t Of the Silma-Vdda. 

X Of the S‘^nia-'T^da. 

§ Of the Silma-Ve'da. 

II From the Rishi Rausikd. 

t The preceding are from Dr. Batter’s list. Those which follow, said to be all of the 
S^ma-Veda, have been mentioned to me by Kanojya Papdits. , 
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For the following note I am indebted to a Kanojya Pandit : — The 
Mishri intermarry with the Shukla^ Tevdri, Dobe^ and Pande. They 
give their daughters to the Phntak^ Upddhya^ and Chaiibe\ but 
do not accept theirs in return. They principally belong to tlie White 
\ajur-V6da and the Kanva Shakhd. A few of them are Rig-Vcdis. 
They eat only in a limited degree with Brdhmans whose dchara is 
unknown.” 

In the Mishras, several new matrimonial divisions have appeared. 
According to Dr. Butter those of Kanauj (properly so called), consist- 
ing of the H enik ar^ P arsuy and Gopindth, are “ restricted in 
their matrimonial alliances to each other’s families and those 
of Murdddbad, consisting of the M dj q aum ^ Ank in , and 
S ont h i dn vtty are under a similar restriction. 


(2.) The S hu k la 8. 

The S hukla division follows the Mishra. 

It contains the following sections, many of whom are Shaktas, or 
worshippers of the female energies. 


1 The Khakhayij- 
khor, named from 
two villages. 

2 The Mamkhor, 

named from two 
villages. 

3 The Tipthi. 

4 The Bhedi. 

5 The Bakaruva. 

6 The Kanjahi. 

7 The Khandail. 


8 The Bald.* 

9 The Changd. 

The Avasthi. 

10 The Tevarasi 

Parbhakar. 

11 The Mehuliyar. 

12 The Kharbahiya. 

13 The Chanda. 

14 The Gargaf 

15 The Gaiitami'4 

16 The Parasa. 


17 The Tdrd. § 

18 The Barikhpuri. 

19 The Karyava. 

20 The Ajmadga- 

dhya. 

21 The Pichaura. 

22 The Masauvas. 

23 The Sonthianva. 

24 The Ankin. 

25 The Bir. 

26 The Gopindth. 


These are said to be all of the ** Chakardyana Shdkhd” (?) and of the 
Gautama Gotra. One of my authorities says they are all of the 
Mddhyandina Shdkhd of the White Yajur-Veda. 


(3.) Th e Tivd t is . 

The T iv dr { Brdhmans are said to get their denomination from their 


* The BdU intermarry with the three following, said to be of the Bhdrdddvdj Gotra* 
t Said to be from Garga Kishi. 

X From Gautama Risbi. 

§ Named from a village so-called. 


20 
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former profession of three Vedas. They say they now belong only to 
the Kauthuma Shakha of the Sama-Veda, and follow the Gobhila- 
Sdtra. They have many divisions (among which are the following), 
who may intermarry with one another when their gotra is different, 
but who, owing to the family pretensions of each of their sections, 
have often difficulties in affecting their matrimonial engagements. 


1 The Londkhar. 

2 The Lonap^r. 

3 The Munjauna. 

4 The Mangraich. 

5 The Jhunadiya. 

6 The Sohgaiira. 

7 The Tard. 

H The Gorakhpn- 
riya. 

9 The Daurava. 

10 The Pendi. 

1 1 The Sirjam. 

12 The Dhatnra. 

13 The Panauli. 


14 The NandauH, or 

Tandauli. 

15 The Burhiyabari. 
10 The Guranli. 

17 The Jogiya. 

18 The Dikshita. 

19 The Sonaiira. 

20 The Agori. 

21 The Bhargava. 

22 The Bakrya. 

23 The Kuknrgariya. 
21 The Hama.'^ 

25 The Gopala.f 

20 TheGovardhana.l 


27 The Tuke.§ 

28 The Chattu. 

29 The Shivali. 

30 The Shakharej. 

31 The tJmari. 

32 The Manoha. 

33 The Shivarajpur. 

34 The Mandhna. 

35 The Sapo. 

30 The Mandan Tir- 
vedi. 

37 The Lahari Tir- 

vedi. 

38 The Jdthi Tirvedi. 


The majority of the Tivnn' are now cultivators, horsekeepers, shop- 
keepers, and soldiers. 


(4.) The i) a h or D o h e . 


The following are 

1 The Kanchani. 

2 The Singhv.a. 

3 The Belava. 

4 The Parava. 

5 The Keraiya. 

0 The Bargainya. 

7 The Panchani, 

8 The Lathiiihi. 


ig the divisuais of the 

10 'I'he Gurdvan. 

11 The Methibdr. 

12 The Barham- 

puriya. 

13 The Singilava. 

14 The Kuchalva. 

15 The Munjalva. 

16 The Paliyd. 


?/ h t : — 

17 The Dhegava. 

18 The Sisira. 

19 The Sinani. 

20 The Kudavarya. 

21 The Kataiya. 

22 The Panva. 


* The Dani.. , " the Antar-v^da are Shaivas, and of the Kdshyapa ROtra, and Kauthuma 
shakha. 

t The Goptfla of the Antarveda arc also Shaivas. 

J Of the Antarv^a, Shaivas. 

§ Of the Antarv^a. 
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The Dube in some places are of the Madhyandina 8hakha of the 
White Yajur-Veda, and follow the Gobbhila Sutra. In others they 
are SAma Vedfs. 

(5.) The P d thak ov (according to Dr. Butter*) the Ph'^ak. 

The P d thak s are said to be Yajur-vedis, and comprehend the 
following among other subdivisions. 

1 The Sonaura. 3 The Patakhava- 4 The Dhigavach. 

2 The Ambatara. liya. 5 The Bhadari. 

Some absurd legends in disparagement of the Pathaks are in cir- 
culation as that they were made from a Lodha tree (Symplocos race- 
mosa). 

(C.) The P d n (I e. 

1 The Tirphala, or 10 The Khoriya| 17 The Sila. 

Triphala. 11 The Pichaiira. 18 The Adhurj. 

2 The Jorava. 12 The Pichaura, or 19 The Madariya. 

3 The Mataiiiya, Payasi. 20 'I’lie Majgaum. 

4 The Toraya. 13 The dutiya or 21 The Dilipapar. 

5 The Nakchauri. datya. 22 The Payhatya. 

0 The Parsiha. 14 Theltaror Jntar § 23 The Nugava. 

7 The Sahankol. 15 The Beshtaul or 24 The Tiihiva. || 

8 The Barhadiya. Beshtavala. 25 The dambii.^ 

9 The Qegds.| IG The Charpand. 

A Pande,” says Dr. B utter cannot marry a Pandin (fein.), nor, in 
general, can any Braliman intermarry with his own genus." Some 
exceptions to this rule, however, are found.** The Pd^nle are very 
cautious, too, about eating with one another. Great numbers of the 
Pando were found in the Bengal array. With reference to this fact, 
Delhi, when in possession of the rebel sepoys, was jocularly called 
Pandemonium. 

(7.) T h e U p d d h // a . 

The Upddhy a s are said to be Yajurvedis, and to be looked down 
upon by the other Kanaujyas for their taking of dtina or gifts, (in 

♦ P. 143. 

t They intermarry only with one another. 

X They intermarry only with one another. 

§ Of the S^raa V^da. 

II This and the five preceding are said to be of the Sama-V^t. 

Hf Of the Rig-Veda. 

** Butter’s Report, p. 149. 
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which they are not singular,) and for their personally holding the 
plough. Among their varieties are the following : — 

1 The Harainya or 4 The Jaithiya. 8 The NizamAbAd. 

Hiranya. 5 The Dahendra. 9 The Dudholiya. 

2 The Devaraiuya. 6 The Gorat. 10 The Basgava. 

3 The Khoriya. 7 The Ranisardp. 

The five last mentioned belong to the Sarvariya division of the 
Kdnyakubjas. 

(8.) The Chauhe^ or Chohe. 

The accounts given of the origin of the denomination of the Chob4 
differ. Some of them hold, what is likely correct, that it is owing to 
the former profession by them of the Four V^das. Others of them 
say that it is owing to the use by them of Four Vedis or sacrificial 
pits. At present they principally profess the Sama and Yajur-Vedas. 
Their principal sub-divisions are : — • 

1 The Nayapuras. 5 The Rainpuras. y The J^maduvas. 

2 The Hargadis. 6 The Paliyas. 20 The Gargeya.* 

3 The Chaukhar. 7 The Harddspuras 

4 The Katayas. 8 The Tibaiyas. 

(9.) TheDikshita. 

The Dikshita receive their denomination from the dikshd^ a par- 
ticular religious ceremony of initiation (or practice) performed by their 
ancestors. They are Yajur- Vedis. They have the following among 
other varieties ; — 

1 The DeragAum. 4 The Anler. 7 xhe Jujatvatiyast 

2 The Kakari. B The Sukdnta. 

3 The Nevarshiya. C The Chaudhari.| 

(10.) The Lakhnau Vdjayapeyi. 

These Brahmans profess the Shukla Yjgur-Veda, and are of the 
Upamanya Gotra. They are divided into two sections : — 

1 The Unchd, or the High. 2 The Nichd, or the Low. 

* From Garga Riabi. They are said to be Yajur-Vedls. 

t The Chaudhari are found near Agra, Mainpuri, etc. They are generally cultivators, 
shop-keepers, and agents, few of them acting as priests or mendicants. ^ They 
are probably Yajur-V^dis. They receive their denomination from their acting as 
Chaudharis. 

X The Jujdvatiyas are said to be named from their patron Joj&vat, King of 
Bund^lakhanda. Their engagements are similar to those of the Chandharfs. 
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(11.) The SarvartyaSf Sdryupdris. 

The S ar V arty a 8 get their denomination from the ancient river 
Saryu^ to the east of which they are principally found. They are a 
provincial offset from the Kanaujyas, with whom they do not now 
intermarry. Their general divisions are said to be the same as those 
of the Kanaujyas now given, in connection with which some of their 
sub-divisions have been already mentioned. 


(12.) Isolated 

The following are mentioned 
genera, of one species only.’* 


Kanaujyas. 
by Dr. Butter as 


1 The Samdan'ya. 

2 The Tirguvait. 

3 The Bhaurha. 

4 The Kabisa. 

5 The K4vati. 


6 The Chandravala. 

7 The Kusumbhiya. 

8 The Bisohya. 

9 The Kanhali. 

10 The Khajuvdi. 


“ of inferior 

11 The Misirman. 

12 The Paihtiya. 

13 The Masonad. 

14 The Bijara. 

15 The Ansnaura,etc. 


(13.) Dr. Butter also mentions the ‘‘undermentioned six classes of 
Brahmans as restricted in their matrimonial alliances to each other’s 
families.” 


1. Kanauj Mish- 

ri, including — 
H4nikar, 
Parsa, 
Gopinath. 

2. Mur4dAbad ke 

Mishri, includ- 
ing— 


Majgaum, 

Ankin, 

8onthidnva. 

3. Vajapeya Na- 
khlau k^ (men- 
tioned above.) 

4. Fande Gegason 

k6. 


5. Pande Khor ke. 

6. Bukul Bala 

Changd, and 
Avastlu, and 
T^vardsi Pra- 
bhdkar.* 


In regard to Bainswadd or rather BaisAvada, (which gets 
its name from the Bais tribe of Rajputs to be afterwards 
noticed, who are said to have come to this locality from 
Ujjayin, when Mdlwa was governed by Vikramdditya) 
its people have a tradition, that the Kdnyakubja Brdh- 
mahs, now so numerous in its borders, had no settlement 
in it before the time of Tirlog Ohand. The Brdhmans 

♦ Outlines of the Topography of Southern Oude, p. 149. 
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of this district vie with the Rajputs in the expence 
of their marriages.* “Among these families,’' says 
Dr. Butter, “ no marriage can take place without an ex- 
penditure of 700 rupees; of which 100 are laid out in 
gold and silver ornaments for the bride ; fifty for culi- 
nary vessels; fifty for clothes; 100 rupees to be given to 
the boy, who is to be maiTied, by the head of his bride’s 
family; 101 presented by the same person to the boy’s 
father, at the termination of the latter’s visit of four 
days; at the marriage 150 rupees are distributed to the 
relations of the boy who accom[)any him, four rupees to 
each person ; and the remainder is ex[)ended in bread, 
ghi, dal, sugar, etc. to su[)ply ^a feast which continues 
five days. No other class of persons is obliged to incur 
such an expense in getting a daughter married.”! 

Of the distribution, engagements, and character of the 
Kanaujya Brahmans, George Cam])bell gives the 
following inlbrmation : — 

“ Further east, in the lower Doab, Eastern Oude, and the adjoining 
districts, is the great country of the modern Hindu&tAni Brahmans. 
Kanauj, the ancient head-quarters of the race, is on the old Ganges, 
50 or 60 miles above Cawnpore. It is now an insignificant place, and 
the mass of the Brahman population lies to the east of it. In the 
districts of Cawnpore and Futtehpure I believe that the Brahman culti- 
vators far exceed in number any other class ; in Cawnpore alone there 
arc some 250,000 of them. It is much the same immediately on the 
other side of the Ganges, in the adjoining parts of Oude. 

“ Whether from the example of the Kajputs, or for otlier reasons, 
these Brdhmans of the Antarv^da and Oude have taken largely to the 
profession of arms, not usually much followed by them in other parts 
of the country p 'and beyond their own boundaries in their military 

* Butter’s Topography of S. Oudh, pp. 145-6. 

f Butter’s Topography and Statistics of S. Districts of Oadh, 
pp. 149-50. 
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character they are reputed the most overbearing and disagreeable of 
tlieir race. Yet I fancy that it is rather their profession than their 
natural character, which has attached to them this bad name. Numer- 
ous as they were in the sepoy army, and foully as that army behaved, 
1 cannot find that the Brahmans were really by any means worse than 
others ; some of the most Brahman regiments stood the best. And at 
home they seem to be quiet and peaceable enough. The Brahman dis- 
trict of Cawnpore pays, I think, a higher revenue rate than any other 
in India, except the peculiar Delta of the Cauvery about Tanjore. 
Numerous as the Brahmans are in this part of the country and apt as 
soldiers, they have not been the dominant race. [ do not know much 
of the history of the Cawnpore district, but I have never beard of 
BriUiman rule; and certainly over the river, in Glide, the rule is with 
the Rajputs, not with the Brahmans. All the really old Talukdars 
are Rajputs, as are the Rajas of Bundelkhand and Baghelkhaiid beyond 
the Jamna.* 

Yet tlie Br/ihninn Talukdfirs mx'. certainly increasing 
in the districts to which Mr. Campbell here refers. It is 
still generally believ('d that the K/inaujya Brdhmans 
formed the first powcn* in the Bengal regiments which 
mutinied. Considering their numbers and influence, they 
are to be held chiefly resjionsible for the atrocities which 
were committed in Eastern India. The Gauda Brdh- 
mans (who were not in the army) exhibited everywhere 
a very diflerent spirit. 

The Bnihmans of Nipdl and Bengal, it may be here 
mentioned in conclusion, are principally of the Kdnya- 
kubja stock; but they will be onwards separately noticed. 

(4.) The Gaiida Brahmans. 

The Gauda Brdhmans derive their name from the 
province and (now ruined) city of Gauda., long the capi- 
tal of Behdr and Bengal (the seat of the Angas and 
Vanyas or Bangas., a non-A'ryan people mentioned in 


Kthnolo"y of India, pp. 63-G4. 
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early Indian history.^ According to Colebrooke the 
Bengali language was spoken in the provinces, of which 
the ancient city of Gauda was once the capital. “ It 
still prevails,” he adds, “in all the provinces of Bengal 
[that is when Mr. Colebrooke wrote], excepting per- 
haps some frontier districts, but is said to be spoken 
in its greatest purity in the eastern parts only, and as 
there spoken contains few words, which are not evidently 
derived from Sanskrit. This dialect has not been ne- 
glected by learned men. Many Sanskrit poems have been 
translated, and some original poems have been composed 
in it.”f The character generally used for it is a script 
form of the Nagari. The language was first made access- 
ible to Europeans by Messrs, flalhed and Forster, and 
Drs. Carey, Marshman and other missionaries. A pi’O-., 
fusion of books has appeared in it in modern times.J 

Mr. Colebrooke in a note to his reference to Gauda 
makes the following important observations : — “ It is 

* See vol. i. pp. 141, 227. Mr. Pemberton, the recent surveyor of the 
M41da district, in which Gauda is situated, says “ Major Kennel in his 
Memoir of a Map of Hiudostan gives the best modern account of the 
city that is to be found in print. Gaud, called also Lakhnauti, the 
ancient capital of Bengal, and supposed to be the Gangia regia of 
Ptolemy, stood on the left bank of the Ganges, about 25 miles below 
Kdjmahdl. It was the capital of Bengal 730 years before Christ, and 
was repaired and beautified by Humayun, who gave it the name of 
Janriutiabad, which name a part of the Sirkdr in which it was situated 
still bears. According to Ferishta’s account, the unwholesomeness of 
its air occasioned it to be deserted sipon after ; and the seat of Govern- 
ment was removed to Tauda or Taurah, a few miles Iiigher np the 
river.’* This citjc^ust have been at least sixteen miles in length, and from 
two to three lu breadth. Geo. and Statist. Report of Maldab, pp. 40-41. 

t On the Sanskrit and Prakrita languages, A. S. Res. vol. vii. pp. 
223-4. 

X See Long’s Catalogue. 
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necessary to remark that although Gauda be the name 
of Bengal, yet the Brihmans who bear that appellation 
are not inhabitants of Bengal but of Hindustan proper. 
Ihey reside chiefly in the Suba of Delhi ; while the 
Brahmans of Bengal are avowed colonists from Kanoj. 
It is difficult to account for this contradiction. 'The 
Gauda Brahmans allege a tradition, that their ancestors 
migrated in the days of the Pindavas, at the commence- 
ment of the present Kali Yuga. Though no plausible 
conjecture bo founded on this tradition, yet I am 
induced to retract a conjecture formerly hazarded by me 
that the Gar of our maps was the original country of the 
Gauras.” 

The difficulty in reconciling the present habitat of 
the Gauda Brdhmans with the place of their original 
consociation thus referred to by Colobrooke, has often 
attracted attention since bis day. It has been noticed 
by Sir Henry Elliot, Colonel Cunningham, and Mr. 
George Campbell. General Cunningham supposes that 
the more ancient Gauda is “ only a sub-division of the 
TJttara Koshala,” and “ that the ruins of Shrivastl [said 
to have been in Gauda] have been discovered in the 
district of Gauda, which is the Gonda of the maps,” and 
that “ both the Gauda Brahmans and the Gauda Tagas 
must have belonged to this district originally, and not 
to the mediteval city of Gauda in Bengal.” This 
is an ingenious supposition. Mr. George Campbell 
thus writes “ Sir H. Elliot has remarked on the diffi- 
culty of accounting for the fact that all the Delhi country 
is occupied by ‘ Gour ’ Brihmans. They can hardly, he 
thinks, have come from Gour in Bengal, from which 

^ Jf urn, Berg, A'j. Soo., 1865, p. ^18. 
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they are separated by great tribes of Kaiiojyas and 
others, and their own traditions point to Haridna as 
their original country. I would suggest the following 
explanation. The principal tributary of the Sarasvati 
is the ‘Guggur ’ or Ghargar, which now gives its name to 
the main channel where it passes through the Harhln^ 
district. May not the name of Gauda, borne by the 
Brdhmans of Hariind, be anew abbreviation of Guggur, 
or Lower Sarasvati?”* Gauda from Guggur or Ghar- 
gar, however, is rather a harsh derivation according 
to the principles of Indian orthoepy. The Gauda 
Brdhmans of all the provinces of India, Avhom I 
have personally examined respecting their general 
designation, unanimously testify that it originated with 
Gauda in Bengal. They are uaab]e,however,toaccount 
for their present remoteness fromthat locality, and wide 
dispersion in Northern, Southern, Eastern and Western 
India. Before giving a confident decision in this 
matter, we should require to know, not only the history of 
their movements but the original principles of their 
consociation. They, with the Sdrasvatas, are in a certain 
sense the most liberalised and the least regardful of 
Brdhmanical institutes of all the Brdhmans in India ; 
and the Brdhmans intermediate between them and 
Gauda may be mainly seceders from the position which 
they have assumed. Eeligious accordance and sympathy 
with the practices of the ancient Gauda Brahmans may bo 
the real reason of the appropriation which they have made 
of the title of Gauda, and not any descent by generation. 
A case parallel to this supposition is found in the majority 
oftheBrihmans ofGujardt, and even in some instances in 

• Ethnology of India, Journ. B. A. S., part II) 1806, pp. 63-64. 
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those of Rajputdnjl, as the ShrimAJi,* who take their 
general denomination from the Pancho-DrAvida (mainly 
from their avoidance of the taking of animal life), 
although they have no ethnical connexion whatever with 
the south of India. The comparative liberality and 
common sense of the Gauda BrAhmans (including the 
SArasvatas associated with them), it may be safely said, 
has been noticed in many districts of India. Mr. 
Campbell gives of it the following pleasing illustration 
connected with the BrAhmans near Delhi : — “ Wher- 
ever they are found in this country they are capital 
cultivators, quiet, industrious, intelligent; there is no 
better population, and the women work as well as the 
men. It was remarked by the fugitives from Delhi at 
the time of the mutiny, that whenever they came to a 
Gujar village they were always plundered ; whenever 
they came to a BrAhman village, they were always 
kindly treated; while at any other village their treat- 
ment was uncortain.| Some of the less pure agricul- 
tural BrAhmans of these villages are called Tagas or 
Gauda Tagas.” The Gauda BrAhmans in Central 
India were noticed for their liberality by the troops 
under Sir Hugh Rose, now Lord Strathnairn. In a 
letter, kindly addressed tome by Dr. Lumsdaine, of the 
Bombay Medical Service, attention was directed to their 
free use of animal food and to their readiness to prepare 
it for the use of others. 

The divisions among the Gauda BrAhmans are very 
considerable in number, though they are not so numerous 
as those of some other classes of BrAhmans which we 

• See before pp, 109, et seq, 
f F4thnology of India, p. 63. 
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have already noticed. The most conspicuous of them 
are the following : — 

(1.) The OaudasoiKivula 0 and a s» 

The Gaud a s Qx K^valaGatcdas^ Gaudas simply so called, 
are said to be of the Yajur-v^da and to have their head-quarters at 
Haradwar.* 

(2.) The Ad i-G au da s. 

The A di-G and a s or “Original Gaudas.’^ They are of the 
Shukla Yajur-v4da ; but some of them profess to have among them- 
selves individual professors of each of the four Vt^das, Many of them? 
on the other hand, know nothing of their connection with any Yeda 
whatever. Many of them visiting Bombay, wlio are principally men- 
dicants, are from Kurukshetra and the countries bordering on the 
Satlej, Haradwar, etc. In some distiicts they abstain from animal 
food, though they profess to hava permission to take it. Near 
Amballil, some of them are students of the Vedanta, and of the Nydya 
(“ for exercise There they don^t cat or intermarry with other 
Gaudas, Their sects are principally the Snutrtta and Sbilkta. Some 
of them at Vindrilvan near Mathurd are Vallabhdcliaryas. 

(3-4.) The Shuhalvdla A d i-G a u d a s, 

A variety of the A d i-G aud as are the (3) S h u k a Tv d I a s 
of the Jayapur State in Rajputdud. They get their name from their 
professing the Shukla^ or White Yajur-veda, They have two divisions 
among them, the J o shi 8 (so named from the connection of their 
ancestors with astrology and astronomy) who arc Shaivas ; and the (4) 
Oj h a Sj part of whom are Shdktas, and part of whom are Shaivas. 
Their employments are public service, mendicancy, agriculture, and 
merchandise. 

(5-8.) The Sanddhya Gaudas, 

5. The Sanddhya 8^ numerous in the east of Rajputdnd, 
Central India, Upper Hindustan, Agra, Mathurd, and even to a certain 
extent in the Antarv5da, also reckon themselves A'di-Gaudas, They 
are Yajur-Yddis, and gain their livelihood by service, mendicancy, 
cultivation and,, merchandise.f 

• So calleu by the followers of Shiva. The Vaishnavas call it Haridwdr, but 
with little support from Hindu tradition, 
t Informat’OQ of Ramasahdya, one of their community. 
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(6.) The C king alas are a division of the Sanddliyas, They 
are found at Alwar, Tijdrd, etc. 

(7.) The Ddymias and {%)Khand$lvdlaSy mentioned on- 
’vards in connection with Rajputdnd, also claim to be A'di-GauditJ, 

(9-11.) Ths Shri-Gaudas, 

(9.) The Shr i-Oauda ** the Sacred or Honorable Gaudas/^ are 
constantly mentioned ; but the other ({aurlas often do not admit that 
tlwy originally belonged to the Gauda fraternity. I remember having 
seen only one of them in Bombay. He was a Sdraavddi, of the Bhdradvdj 
Gotra. They are the first of their class in Mr. Prinsep's list at Benares ; 
but only twenty of them are there mentioned as resident at that cele- 
brated tlrtha. Considerable numbers of them are found in Malwd, 

Of the Shri-Gaudas there is a division called (10) T ami oli ^ 
who deal in the betel-leaf and other similar articles • and another 
called the (11) A'di Shr i-Q aud a found nt Delhi, Mathnrd 
and Vrinddvan. 

(12.) The Our jar Gaud as. 

The Our jar a-0 audasy we have already mentioned.* They 
are so widely scattered now, especially in Bajputand and Central 
India, that they can scarcely be reckoned a compact community, 

(13.) The T ih Bdrd Gaud as. 

The T die Bdrd I have heard mentioned only by name, 

(14.) T he' C ham dr Oaudas, 

The Cham dr Oaudas get their designation from officiating 
for Chamdrs,\ or dealers in leather, who are considered a low caste, 
(15.) The Hariy dna Oaudas, 

The Ilariydnds are Gaudas taking their name from the province 
of Haridna. They have found their way to Rajputdna, especially 
its eastern States. 

(16.) The kirtdnya Oaudas, 

The Kirtdnya s SA'Q Gaudas who wander about the N.-W. Pro- 
vinces and Rajputdnd as singers, reciters and players on instruments, 

• See p, 103, above. 

t The Charmakdrai of the Sanskrit books, and the Chamhhdn of the MarathdB* 
many of whom in Northern and Central India are now engaged in agriculture. 
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(17.) The Sukul Oaudas, 

The Sukul Oaudas live by mendicity, accepting alms from 
Brahmans, but not from Kshatriyas, Banyds, or people of other castes* 

In the Benares lists of Mr. Prinsep, a few Gauda Brdhmans are 
given under the designation of the Bireshvdld, and Silujam.^ Lieut. 
Boileau mentions the Chumuvdla Oaudas in Marwdd.f 

The Gaudas are more liberal in their intercourse with 
the Brdhmanhood in general, so far as permitted, than any 
other confederation of their brethren in India. Hence they 
have formed in Rajputdnd and Central India an asso- 
ciation, entitled the Chandyai (“ of six castes ’*) for the 
promotion of social intercourse by eating and drinking 
together. It consists of the following classes : — the 
Gauda^ the Gurjar-Gauday T;he Diva, the Sdrasvata, 
the Sikdvar, and the Pdrlkha. In the South and West 
of India, they often show considerable liberality in the 
matter of their meals, without having resorted to any 
express agreement on the matter. In these provinces 
many of them are engaged as writers, agents, shop- 
keepers, and agriculturists. 

5. The Rajputdnd B r dh m a n s , 

Many classes of Brdhmans have entered Rajputdnd 
(in which they are now found) from other parts of India ; 
but in this large division of Northern India, particularly 
in the province of Mdrwdd, several important consocia- 
tions of Brdhmans have been formed and established, 
which deserve notice in the first instance. 

(1.) The Shrimdli s. 

The peculiarities, religious and social, of this great confederation of 
Brdhmans, I have already mentioned in connexion with its important 
branch in Gujardfc ; and they need not be here again repeated. 

• Aa. Rob. vol. xviii, p. 493. t Pers. Nar., p. 287. 

X See above, pp. 109-111. 
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mdl is in the district of Jh&lod in the South of Mdrwdd. Speaking of it, 
and Sdchnd^ which we shall soon have occasion to notice, Colonel Tod 
says : — “ These towns are on the high road to Kachh and Gujarat, 
which has given them from the most remote times a commercM cele- 
brity. Bhinmal is said to contain about fifteen hundred houses, and 
Sauchore (Silchod) about half the number. Very wealthy mahdjans or 
* merchants ’ used to reside here, but insecurity within and without has 
much injured these cities. There is (in Mdl) a temple of Baraha 
(Varaha), the incarnation of the hog, with a great sculptured boar.” • 

It is on the mercantile community that the Shrlmdifs are mostly 
dependent for support, both as priests and mendicants ; and in con- 
sequence of this circumstance they have wandered far from Bhinmdl, 
their original home. They are to be found, especially, in most of the 
Western States of Rajwuda, in Central India, and in Bombay, They 
claim to be the priests of the Shrimalt and Shri-Shri-Malf Banyds. 

(2.) The Sacked as. 

The Sachocla Brahmans, I have also already noticed.! Colonel 
Tod mentions them as “ the officiating priests of some of the most cele- 
brated temples in these regions, as that of Dvdrikd, Mathurd, Puslikar, 
Nagar-Parkar, etc.’’! The temples to which he here refers arc those of 
Krishna belonging to the libidinous Vallabhachdrya Mahardjas, to 
whom they act as servants. In the celebrated Mahardj Libel case, one 
of them gave the following evidence in the interests of the prosecutor? 
dadundthji Brijaratnaji Mahardj :• — “ It is usual to pay three rupees a 
month [besides food] to servants of my class. I put in order the 
Maharaja’s clothes after he has taken them off. I did not leave him for 
five minutes. It is my custom to sleep outside the door when the 
Mabdraj sleeps in his bedroom, I will not leave the Mahardj alone, 
even if he told me, I would not go ; not that we suspect him, but 
because some one must bo constantly within call.” § 

(3.) The Palli'vdlds, 

The Fallivdld Brdhmans have likewise been mentioned. || 
They derive their name from Pdllf, which, though now much reduced 

• Tod's Rajasthan, vol. ii, p. 209. 

I Soo before, p. 100. 

J Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. ii, p. 299. 

§ History of the Mabdrd] Sect, Appendix. 

!| See before, p, 119. 
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is still the commercial capital of M4rwad. In A.D. 1212, eighteen 
years subsequent to the overthrow of Kanauj by the Ghori Shdbuddin, 
JShivaji and Saifcnitn, the grandsons of its last Hindu Rhdtod king, 
with a baud of followers, on a pilgrimage to Dvarikd, or on the look- 
out for a new settlement, were invited by the Brdhmans of this place 
to assist them in repelling the inroads of the hill Mainas and Mera and 
of the wild beasts of the forests, They complied with the call made to 
them, and were invited to settle at Palli. Here Shivaji had a son by 
a Solankhl Rajputnl ; and at her advice he resolved to possess himself 
of the lands of these Brahmans. It affords,’^ Bays Colonel Tod, 
‘‘another example of the disregard of the early Rajputs for the sacred 
order that, on the Holi or Saturnalia, ho found an opportunity to 
‘obtain land,* putting to death the heads of his community, and adding 
the district to his conquests.* The Pallivdla BnUimaiis now principally 
devote themselves to merchandise. After alluding to the Rajputs of 
Jesulmor, Colonel Tod writes, “ Next ft) the lordly Rajputs, equalling 
them in numbois, but far surpassing them in wealth, are the Pallivalds. 
They are Bnlhmans, and denominated Palivdid from being temporal 
proprietors of Pdlli^ and all its lands long before the Rhutods colonised 
Mdrwild/* Their introduction into J(5sulm6r ho attributes to their 
banishment from Mdrwdd on the occasion of some Mulmmuiiidan mili- 
tary exaction, for non-compliance with which they pleaded their caste. 
Many of them, he also says, at the same lime settled in Bikandr, Dhat, 
and the valley of Sindh (?). About all the internal trade of the coun- 
try, he goes on to say, passes through their hands. Tliey are the 
Metayers of the desert, advancing money to the cultivators on the 
security of the crop ; and they buy up all the wool and ghl of the 
country, which they transport to foreign parts. They never marry out 
of their own tribe, and, contrary to the law-books, give a consideration 
for their brides. They worship among other things the bridle of a 
horse. Colonel Tod thinks them the remains of the priests of the PalU 
Scythian race ; f but this is rather a wild conjecture. Speaking of Ka- 
thodl, near J^salm^r, Lieut. Boileau says, “ The village of Kathodi is 
chiefly inhabited by Pallivdlas, called elsewhere B&rds ; a tribe of Brilh- 
mans who engage in mercantile pursuits. A large body of these people, 
some of whom were from this particular place, ran away to Ajm^r some 
• Tod's Rajasthan, vol. i, p. 700 ; vol, ii, p. 13, 
t RajputAn^, vol ii, p. 287. 
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time ago, in consequence of fines being levied from them by the Rawal, 
but not being permitted, or not having an opportunity of carrying their 
wives and families out of the Jesalm4r territory, they were obliged to 
return to the place from whence they came, and chew the cud of bitter 
discontent as well as they were able.”* The Pallivalas are numerous in 
Jesalmdr, Bhikauer, Marwad, Jayapur, and other states. Considerable 
numbers of them visit Bombay on business. 

(4.) The N (in d (i v d n a s. 

Of those Brahmans I have not been able to find more information 
than that given in connexion with Gujarat. | 

(5.) The Tush/cdras or Pohharnds. 

The Pus h k(ir a or P o k h a r n a Brahmans get their name 
from the lake of Pushkar or Pokhar, near Ajmer, a tirtha men- 
tioned in the first Khanda of the Padma Purana, and now celebrated 
throughout the whole of India. They have now, however, but little 
connection with that locality, their comparative indifference about it 
perhaps originating in the sectarial incidents connected with it in latter 
times. As they all tnice to it their designation and original consocia- 
tion, I may be excused for here inserting the notes of a hasty visit 
which I paid to it on the 25th February 18G0. “ Went with Dr. Small 
to the Pokhar town and lake, about six miles W. by N. of Ajmer. 
To get into its basin, we had to pass over two Gha^, the first of which 
borders the Anasagar artificial lake of Ajmer. Found the town much 
submerged in consequence of the fall of rain last season and the im- 
perfect drainage of the water of the lake, which is esteemed so sacred 
that it is considered a sin to aid its flow by artificial means by an 
enlargement of the opening at its margin (where there are traces of 
a hand)y and from which there issues a small stream called the Sarasvatf. 
The under rooms of the Government office were filled with water 
to the ceiling, and we had to mount a wall to get to the upper rooms. 
Many shops and houses were unusable from the entrance of the holy 
fluid, supposed to be indicative of good fortune in the future. It is 

* Tour through the Western States of RrfjwdrA, in 1835, p. 45. Of the Pallivdlas the 
Rev. John Robson writes thus tome : — The Pallivdls^ the pandits here say, have sprung 
originally from the Shrfmdlia of Gujardt. There are none of them in Ajm^r; but there 
are three families in a village near it. They are engaged in traffic, and know nothing 
about the points you ask. They also go by the name of Bohva. They and the Sacho- 
das and Hariydijas are not to be met with in Ajmdr, but they are in Kishangarh. 

+ See above pp. 114, 119. 
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difficult to account for the origin of the tlrtha, except when it is viewed 
as an oasis in the desert, as the scenery around it is neither very wild 
nor very sublime. Colonel Morrison, whose acquaintance we had the 
pleasure of making at Erinpura, is probably correct, when he thinks 
that the lake, being originally a natural 'one (notwithstanding subse- 
quent enlargements by the Parihar chiefs of Mandor), must have 
been viewed with great wonder in India, where there are few or no 
other lakes of similar character. The temple of Brahma, so often 
noticed in connexion with it, is not an affair of much consequence, 
except in the fact of its being dedicated to that deity, whose worship 
is discarded by modern Hinduism. It is said to have been built 
by Gopal Parikh, minister of the Maratha Kaja of Gwalier, at the 
cost of Ps. 130,000, which must bo an exaggeration.* The Brahmans 
don’t directly compromise themselves by taking care of the temple 
(which in point of fact is under the charge of Gosjivis) ; but they lay 
claim to a share of the offerings presented at the shrine. The four 
faces of Brahma on the image are uniform, but they have a lengthened 
chin in place of a beard. The temple is exteriorly associated with an 
image of Shiva with four visible heads placed on a linga, and must there- 
fore be principally frequented by the votaries of that God.f There 
are various other temples on the margin of the lake, built by 
Rajput grandees, as Biji Singh of Jodhpur, Raja Man of Jayapur, and 
Jawahir Mai of Bharatpur. There is also one erected at the cost of 
the famous Ahalya Bai of Indur. I was surprised to find only two 
Pokharna Brahmans at the place. Their head-quarters are now at the 
town of Pokharna, N. W. of Jodh[)nr. The resident Brahmans, who 
occasionally saluted us by holding out their hands (as if for gifts), 
according to the prescriptions of the law-books, belong to the Gaudas, 
Sanavadas, Gurjara (query, Gurjara Gaudas?), Sachodas, Parikhas, and 
Purohitas. The town is said to contain about 2,0(f0 houses, of which 
two or three hundred are shops. It is visited by numerous pilgrims, 
seeking to bathe in the lake ( ‘ holy poker’ ! as a friend denominates it) 
particularly at full moons, and at its festivals and fairs.”J 

* Sarasvati (the ‘ lady of the lake’) to whom the lake is dedicated, having been 
assigned to Biahina as a spouse, probably suggested the idea of having a shrine here 
in honour of husband. 

t One of the five heads of Shiva is supposed to be invisible in cases of this kind. 
This image probably owes its existence to the presence of the GosAvfs. 

t Compare with this, Tod (Rajasthan, vol. i. p.773 et3eq.) and Dr. Irvine (Topo- 
graphy of Ajraore, p. 48.) 
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The Pokharna Brahmans we have already noticed in connexion with 
Gujarat and Sindh. Speaking of them, Colonel Tod says : Another 
singular tribe, also Braliminical, is the Pokharna, of whom it is cal- 
''ulated there are fifteen hundred to two thousand families in Jesalraer. 
They are also numerous in Marwar and Bikaner, and are scattered 
over the desert and valley ot the Indus. They follow agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits chicfiy, having little or no concern in trade. 
The tradition of their origin is singular; it is said that they 
were Belddrs, and excavated the sacred lake of Pushkar or 
Pokhar, for which act they obtained the favour of the 
deity and the grade of Brahmans, with tlie title of Pokharna. Their 
chief object of emblematic worship, the Khoddld, a kind of pick-axe 
used in digging, seems to favour this tradition.”* In the population 
tables of Lieut, (afterwards Major-General) Ihdleau of the Bengal 
Engineers, f wo find the population of these Brahmans, 150 at Bandar- 
Sindri in Kishangadh ; 400 at Bikampur in desalincr ; 1,500 at 
Jayapur ; 5,000 at Jc^elrner itself; 10,000 at Jodhpor ; 1,500 at 
Medata ; and at Pokharn, in IMarwad, 1,500. lie also noticed them in 
many villages through which he passed. There can be no doubt that they 
are a numerous body in the northern and western states of Rajputtind, 
where, however, they are less devoted to religious rites than in Sindh. 

( G . ) The P r>hh ar S ev a h a s. 

Besides the Pokharna Brahmans, or Bnihmans of Pokhar pro- 
perly so called, there are found at the lake itself and at 
some other places a consociation of Brulimaiis called Pokhar- 
S e V (t k a s , who devote themselves to temple service and to 
cooking for the Vallabhacharya Maharajas, and are consequently 
looked down upon by their more independent brethren. My observant 
friend the Rev. John Robson, M. A., A.'jmer, thus writes of them : — 
They are called Pokhar Sevag, though they call themselves P ard~ 
shar the descendants of the Rishi of that name, in order to exalt 
themselves. They are a comparatively modern class of Brahmans. 
The following is the account of their origin. A Mer, whose name 
I have not been able to find out, had three sons, Bhupal, Narpat, and 
Gajpal. The Sewags are descended from Bhupal, whom they call 
* Rajasthan, vol. ii. p. 287. 

t Appended to his Personal Narrative of a Tour through the Western States of 
Rajputdn^i, a work in which there i.s much valuable geographical information. 
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Pota; from Narpat are descended the Lodya Bnnytis; and from 
GajpAl the Mers that inhabit the Pokhar valley. At the time that 
these three brothers lived the hill of Badrinath was thickly wooded, and 
in the grove there lived a great muni ( I have not yet learned his name) 
to whom Bhupal brought rice and fruit every day, and in whose service 
he was constantly employed. One day the muni asked him what he 
wished in return, and Bhupal told him lie did not wish great wealth 
or power but just enough to keep himself alive, and that he might gain 
wisdom. The muni asked him whether he would like to become a 
Brahman, and he said he would, on which the muni taught him the 
Yajurveda, in virtue of which he was elevated to the rank of a 
Brahman. The Lodya Baniiis and Mers of Pokhar worship them, and 
they direct strangers in their ablutions at Pokhar, for which they 
receive charity. They are looked down on by other Brahmans, and 
for a long time were not admitted to any of the offices connected with 
Bruhminical temples, being employed »moro by the Saraojis, (who are 
Jainas), but now they are pretty generally admitted as blowers of the 
shankh (conch). They are widely spread in Rajputumi, and do not 
intermarry with other castes. Their gotra is that of Vasishtha, their 
Shdkha the Madhyandina, and their sftra the K.alayini. An incident 
that occurred in the reign of Bawai *Iaya Singh of Jayapur will show that 
at that time they were not considered regular Brahmans. That king 
had gone to Pokhar, and been directed in his ablutions by one of the 
Sewags whom he worshipped and to whom he gave a fine dress, and 
for wliom he built a temple, I think. One of the same caste in Jaipur 
married the daughter of that 8ewag, and got from him the dress 
which Jaya 8ingh had given. Some time after Jaya Singh saw the 
dress on the Jaipur Sewag, and asked him whence he had gotten it. 
He told him that he had got it from his father-in-law in Pokhar. 
As soon as Jaya Singh learned that the Pokhar Sewags were the same 
caste with those of .Jaipur he hastened thither, turned the Sewags out 
of the temples, and put in their place Gauda, Sanavada, and Gujarati 
Brahmans, who now worship in the temples. Such are the principal 
facts I have learned with regard to the Pokhar Brahmans. The 
Pokhar Mahatmya says nothing concerning them, except that by the 
curse of they were condemned to be poor.” 


(7.) The M e d at av alas. 

The Medatavdlas, as we have already noticed under the 
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Gurjjara BrAlirpans,* were originally consociated at the town of Medata 
or “ Mairta” in the Jodlipur State. They rank themselves among 
the Shrf Gaudas f They are well known in Marwdd, but are not very 
numerous in that or any of the other provinces of Hajwdda, except at 
the town from which they derive their name. 

(8.) The Pdrihhas. 

The P d r i k h a s, usually called the Pur o h i t a-P d r i k h a s, are 
the family priests of the Jayapur, or Dhundlnir Kings, in whose 
territory especially they are abundant. They claim to be the hereditary 
priests of the 8urya- Vansha Kshatriyas ; but are said to get their 
name from their judging of pearls. They profess to be of the Ma- 
dhyandma Shakha of the White Yajur-veda, their Tlishi being Garga. 
Yet they claim to be descended from Vasishtha. When his hundred 
sons with their wives were destroyed through the jealousy of his rival 
Vishviimitra, a son, called Sava^ fell from the womb of one of these 
wives, who had Parashara as his son, the father of Vyasa, the father 
of Rhak and V'hayashak, from whom, as their progenitor, the Pdrikhas 
have their name.” if 

(9.) The Lavdn a s. 

The Brahmans of this name are to a small extent found in Marwdd. 
Perhaps they get their name from officiating among the mercantile 
Havanas. Lieut. Boileau calls them “ camel-loaders. § 

(10.) The Dakotas. 

The D dk 0 t P r d hmans j of Bhikaner, Marwad, Kishanagadh, 
Upper Sindh, Jayapur, etc. are mendicants, said to be the offspring of 
a Brahman and an A'hirwoman. They eat impurely, and receive impure 
articles, such as oil, in charity. They worship the God Shani (the 
Hindu Saturn), and their favourite day for asking alms is Saturday. 
They profess astrology. The following interesting notice of their 
traditions and habits is by Mr. Robson: — “ There are numbers of them 
in Ajmer. They are worshippers of Sanichar ( Shunaishchara) and receive 
all the gifts given to that God. They are as a rule very ignorant and 
subsist chiefly by begging. I have heard of only one who had read any- 

* See above p. 106. 

t For au account of tliis town, see Tod’s Rajasthan, vol, i. p. 742, et seq., and 
Boileau’s Personal Narrative p. 147. 

X Letter of Mr. Robson. 

§ Boileau’s Personal Narrative, p. 225. 
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thing, and he is in the village of Lamba in Jayapur. ^ The account they 
give of themselves is mainly ‘from tradition, as they have no books. 
They say that in the Trcta Yuga when Rama invaded Lanka he sat 
one day on the seashore, and gave a gift to SanichAr (Sanichir Jca dan 
consists of black cloth, til, oil, iron, charcoal, buffaloes, salt). The 
gift he divided among some Rishis who were there ; but they refused 
to take it, as it is thought an unworthy thing to accept it. Then a 
Rishi called Danka made an image of Ivuslia, and having given it life 
said, ‘‘ This, my son, will take thy gift.” Rama gave it to him, and said 
‘ for a watch and a quarter of the day Sarasvati shall remain in thy 
memory.’ From being the sons of Ddnha Rislii, they are called Ddkots. 
Their Rishi is Djinka ; their Veda, the Atharvan ; their ISlnikha,* the 
Madhyaudina ; their Gotra, Kashyapa. They marry only among them- 
selves. The other Brahmans consider it pollution even to touch them, 
as also the Rajputs and Banhis, and even some of the lower castes. On 
the other hand, their society is secretly sought for hy many of the Brah- 
mans, on account of their being the priests of Sanichar. The worship 
of this God is increasing chieily among the Baniiis, who fear his power 
greatly. They often give gifts of great value to him, substituting good 
sterling rupees for the other more appropriate gifts. Rome of the 
Brahmans take the cash hut always through moans of a Dakot who 
generally divides the spoil with them. My pandit told me that some 
months ago a Dahiraa had come to him, and being of the same caste, 
he gave him a room in his house. But his (the pandit’s) father saw 
a Ddkot come in, and give him some rupees, on which ho went up to 
him, charged him with receiving a ^‘gitt from Saturn, and turned him 
out of the house. The story, whether fuic or not, shows the low posi- 
tion of the Dakots in society, and the disgrace that seems to attach to 
the priesthood of Saturn.” 

(11.) The Garudyas. 

In places where the Diikots do not exist, a mixed caste called Gar 
vulgarly a r?/ r/y a, receive Saturn’s gifts. They are said to be de- 
scended fromaBrdhman and Chamblidrani of Dorai near Ajmer. They 
are the priests of the Chambhdrs and Balais. These Garudyas seem 
to correspond with the Garodas, the priests of the Dheds of Gujarat.f 

* If they are of this Shakhd they must belong to the White Yajur-Veda. See 
above p. II. 

t See above, p, 122. 
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(12.) The A'chdrjas. 

The A'clid rj a s are also a low Brahmanical caste found in Marwad 
and Ajmer. They get their name from a prakrit corruption of 
^i'chdvffdy an instructor in duty, but applied to a class of Brahmans 
in Rajputana who are set apart for conducting funeral ceremonies, and 
who, on account of the degradation of their office, have become for 
generations isolated from their brethren. Bimilar degraded classes of 
Brahmans are found in almost every province of India. “ The story of 
their origin is that when Dasharatha died no one of his sons was 
present, and a Brahman who was there took care of the body till 
Bharata came. Bharata burned the body, and perforjned the Karmma 
Kunda till the eleventh day, when he gave all Dasharatha’s clothes 
and jewels to the Brahman. The Brahman at first refused to take 
them, but Vasishtha Rishi bade hini do so. When Rama came and 
heard what had happened, he bestowed on him this blessing, whosoever 
shall not worship you on the eleventh day, his ceremonies for his 
father shall not be complete. The Purohita may take gifts on other 
days after a death, but on the eleventh none but an A'ehurja may take 
them. On that day he takes some Kusha (grass), di[)3 it in cow’s 
urine, repeats a mantra received from Ramachandra, and sprinkles the 
house, which then becomes clean. The A'charjas are generally an 
ignorant unread class, and know nothing but this one mantra, which 
they will not reveal. Borne of them work as silawats and others in 
the fields. Their Ootra is the Bharadviija, and their Rishi V'asishtha. 
1 have not been able to meet any who can tell me their Veda.”* 

(Id.) The Burd Brahmans. 

The Burd Brahmans (Evil Brahmans ?) are found in great 
numbers in the Rajput States, and extend to Upper Sindh. They are 
mendicants, much dreaded by the people. They claim the clothes, bedding 
and lotd of the dead, especially of the rich. Their usual cry is, 

A'jf Mdtd. mdro motJiu, 

Tab mvjhho mild rodd, 

“ Oh ! Mdtd., fat and rich ones slay, 

To grant me food enough this day.’'f 

This people,” says Dr. Irvine, “ is rather numerous in Rajputana, 
and forms the terror of fat Shets and Banyds, especially if one be met 
with in the morning.” 

♦MS. of Mr. Robson. f Irvine’s Topography of Ajmer, p. 9. 
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(14.) The K dp ad is. 

There are also low mendicant Brahmans who beg from Banyds. 
They are found principally in the Jodhpur and Jayapur States. 

(15.) D ahima s or D dyim as , 

The D a h i m as or D d // im as are named from the Dahima Raj- 
puts to be onward mentioned. They arc very extensively spread in 
Marwsid and Kishangadh, Dhundhar and other parts of Rajputand.* 
They consider themselves to be descended from the twelve sons of 
“Pipyalayan, son of Dadhicha.” “The account of their origin which 
I have from my pandit, himself a Dahima and a tolerable Sanskrit 
scholar, is as follows : — Man Dhata, King of Marwar (a Pariluir he 
must have been) wished to perform sacrifice and went to Ilaradwar 
where Pipyalayan was doing tapa in order to get him to take 
part in the sacrifice. He refused to take part himself, but sent his 
twelve sons with the King to perform all that was necessary, enjoining 
them at the same time not to take any "reward, as both he (Pipyalayan) 
and his father Dadhicha had lived without gifts. They went with Man 
Dhatu and directed him in performing the sacrifice, but refused to take 
the gifts which lie offered. The king after much entreaty persuaded 
them to take the pan siipari, and on each leaf of pan he inscribed the 
name of a village. They suspecting nothing returned to their father 
who cursed them, saying, you have become 2^athagriJi, and spurned them 
from him. They went back di.sconsolate to the king of Marwad, who 
gave them his twelve daughters in marriage, and confirmed them in 
possession of their villages. They had 172 sons, from whom are the 
different subdivisions of the caste. Many of them must have become 
extinct. My pandit could enumerate only ten or twelve of them. 
He is himself a Mamlola from the ancient capital of Marwad. 

They seem to be mostly pandits, and their income seems to be derived 
principally from reading the Bhagavata and other Kathas. Their 
Rishi is Dadhicha; Gotra, Kaushika; Veda, White Yajush ; Shdkha, 
Madhyandma ; and their Pravaras, three. With regard to the 
marriage between the Brahmans and the Raja’s daughters, I asked the 
pandit why that was given up. Ho said that the Rajas had given it 
up because the Brahmans were poor, and the Brahmans in revenge 
declared that the Rajas had lost caste.”t The story is a very improbable 
* The Rev. .John Robson. 

t They are said to profess both the Rig-vdda and the Yajur-veda, and to be engaged 
in public service, agiiculture, mendicancy, and merchandise. Information of Pandit 
Hama&ah;!iya. 
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one. It is not unlikely that the Dahimas have got their name 
from the Dahima Rajputs of Biand, whose decay from great splendour 
is noticed by Colonel Tod.* 

(16.) The Khandeiavdlas. 

The Khan de lava I a Brahmans get their denomination from 
the town of Khandela, one of the most northern towns of the 
Jayapiir State near the borders of Shekhavati. They abound in the 
Jayapur territories, and are found in some of the other Rajput states. 
They claim connection with the A di- (jlaudas,witli whom wehave already 
associated them as mentioned above. j* They are said to be yajur-Vedis, 
and mostly followers of Shiva, who is generally viewed as the tutelary god 
of the Rajputs. Some of tliem whom I have met arc Vallabhacharyas, 
and Rig-Vodis. They engage in public service, merchandise, 
agriculture, and mendicancy. 

(17.) T h e D i V a s. 

The Diva Brahmans are numerous in Bhikaner, Marwad, and es- 
pecially at NsUhadwara in Mdwad, where they conduct the Vallabh«dcharya 
worship of Krishna and (with the Maharajas so-called) glory in the 
gifts and endowments which are presented to the Hindu god of lust. 
It is much to be regretted that the keen (though indulgent) eye of 
Colonel Tod did not penetrate the iniquitous system of this shrine. J 

( 18-23.) The S i L dv ada s, the Chamatavdlas^ (from 
Bharatpur ?) the M dr u Sy the S hr i v ant a Sy the A b hi r a . 9 , 
the B li a r at d n d s. 

These Brahmans are found principally in Western Rajputdna 
and especially the Jayapur territories. I have not been able to learn 
anything respecting them, except in the case of the A'bhiras elsewhere 
noticed, but the fact now mentioned. 

(24.) The S an dv ad as. 

The S andvadas are pretty numerous in the same and other dis- 
tricts of Rajputdnd. The place of their original consociation is un- 
known. Perhaps they are the same as the SanddhyaSy or Sanodhyaa 
of other districts. 

♦ Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 119. 

t See before, under Gau(ja Brdhmans. 

t See his romantic description of it and its incidents, in his ^rst volume, pp.521, 662. 

23 
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(25.) The Vdgadis. 

The Vdgndii or Bdg ad I Bruhinans are of ancient date, and 
are the priests of the Vdgadis and the wild tribe of the Minas.* They 
have a very low standing in the Brdhmanhood. They will be after- 
wards mentioned in connexion with Central India. 

(20-28.) T he M ewdda s. 

Of these there are three divisions, already mentioned in con- 
nexion with Gujarat : the Trivddi Mevddis (sometimes called 
Joshis) B haft a Mevadldy and the Vava or Cbordsi 
M e'vddi's . They were all originally consociated in the province 
of Mewad, in which many of them are now cultivators, public ser- 
vants, priests and mendicants. 

(25.) 'The B aj gurv s or Tt d. j g or s. 

The R d j g u r u s, or as they are more commonly called the R ajg o r .<?, 
are not confined to Uajputana, but are found wherever the Rajputs are 
scattered. In the State of Jodhpur they have the proprietory of no 
fewer than 300 villages, which have in different reigns been allotted to 
them. This fact I learned at one of these villages named Porard, 
almost the whole population of which consisted of lldjgurs and the 
members of their families. In other States, too, they have largo 
possessions. They call themselves, as I have found in Rajputdna, 
Brihal (Brishtha), or Broken Brahmans. They say they fell 
into their present position from having officiated among the Rajput 
princes and chiefs after these professed Kshatriyas had departed from 
the dchdra (or lino of life) prescribed to them in the Hindu law-books. 
By the regular Brdhmanhood they are despised ; but they have great 
influence wherever they are found, es family priests, astrologers, 
securities for life and property, collectors of debts, and substitutes in 
moral responsibility (H for the sins of their clients. Their connection 
with Rdjput infanticide was long of an appalling character.J They 
are the priests of the GhdranSj about to be mentioned, and give much 
literary assistance to the Jainas. Some of them are good practical 
readers of Sanskrit, though they have devoted comparatively little atten- 
tion to its grammar. The most learned individual of their number with 

* Irvine’s Topography of Ajinere, p. 21. 

t See above, p. 104. 

X See author’s work on Infanticide, pp. 57, 66, 70, 327. 
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whom I have met (who was introduced to me by Dr. Bhau Daji) has 
a most extensive acquaintance with the Jaina literature. He mention- 
ed to me that they have a great many subdivisions among themselves, 
as the Shevadaj Meta^ Gundecha, Shiya^ C hdvindy a j 
Pancha-Laddy QtG. It is rather remarkable that Col. Tod should 
have taken but little notice of the Rujgurs in his nearly exhaustive 
work on Rajputana. In many respects they resemble the Bhats and 
Charans, the Bards of Rajputana, whom I shall now notice, though 
they do not themselves distinctly claim descent from the Brdbmans, 
though they largely share in the honours accorded to a priesthood 
esteemed absolutely sacred. 

(30.) The Bhdt^y Bhdt taSy or Bhdrats. 

These names seem to be etymologically the equivalents of the San- 
skrit Bliata or Bfi>dfa, popularly formed from Bhartriy a nourisher or 
protector, and figuratively applied to mendicant and learned Brah- 
mans, Wherever Rajputs are settled, however, they are used to 
designate a class of eulogistic bards, genealogists, and chroniclers, 
very abundant among those reputed descendants of the ancient Ksha- 
triyas. Their name and occupation suggest the laitin vates. Their 
engagements are partly the same as those of the BMas and Bandijdnas of 
the Sanskrit books.* It is possible that they may have been originally 
Brahmans cleaving to the Rajputs like the Rajgurs, though of an 
earlier confederation, or perhaps the irregular descendants of Rajputs 
themselves ; for in physiognomy they seem to be of the A'ryan type, and 
claim and receive civil and religious honour of a very extravagant 
character. “ The Bhats or Raos,” says Sir John Malcolm, “ seldom 
sacrifice themselves ; but as chroniclers or bards, they share power, 
and sometimes office with the Charans.f Among the Bhildlds and 
lower tribes they enjoy great and exclusive influence ; they give praise 
and fame in their songs to those who are liberal to them, while they 
visit those who neglect or injure them, with satires, in which they 
usually reproach them with spurious birth and inherent meanness. 
Sometimes the Bbat, if very seriously offended, fixes the figure of 

* See vol. i. pp. 57, 65, 66, 127, etc. 

t “ According to the fable of their origin,” says Sir John, “ Mabddeva first created 
Bhats to attend bis lion and bull ,- but these could not prevent the former killing the 
latter, which was a source of infinite vexation and trouble, as it compelled Mahrfddva 
to create new ones. He therefore formed the Chdran.” Central India, vol. ii. p, 132. 
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the person he desires to degrade on a long pole, and appends to it a 
slipper as a mark of disgrace. In such cases the song of the Bhdt 
records the* infamy of the object of his revenge. This image 
usually travels the country, till the party or his friends purchase the 
cessation of the ridicule and curses thus entailed. It is not deemed 
in these countries in the power of the prince, much less any other 
person, to stop a Bhut, or even punish him for such a proceeding : he 
is protected by the superstitious and religious awe, which, when general 
among a people, controls even despotism.”* They hold that their 
own lives are sacred, and by the people in general it is believed that 
this is the case. Their extravagant demands for dana, or largesses, 
on the occasion of Rajput marriages (as well as those of the Chtirans) 
were among the most powerful inducements to infanticide in Kathiavvad- 
It was proposed by some philanthropists to put an authoritative limit on 
these demands. This proposal was very properly condemned by Major, 
now Major-General, Sir G. LeGrand daced). “ 1 doubt the expediency, ’ 
he wrote, “of introducing any such rule under British sanction.... We 
might slightly diminish present mischief by fixing a standard, but the 
doing so would only give perpetuity to an evil that the hand of time 
is gently eradicating.” These views were approved by the Bombay 
Government.f The Bhats in Kajputana frecpiently act as conveyors 
of goods, and drovers of cattle for hire, trusting to the reputed sacred- 
ness of their persons for the safety of their charge, and to their escape 
(to a certain extent at least) of toll and fiscal duties. But who shall 
protect one band of Bhats from another ? A curious case of an onset 
between two of their tandas, or caravans, is recorded by Colonel Tod.f 
Ho also mentions a voluntary sacrifice of eighty souls of their commu- 
nity, when seeking to enforce a claim on the Maharaja Umra of 
Marwad, who, on a certain occasion, had resisted their extravagant 
demands. § This is the most fearful case of trdga^ or tydga (abandon- 
ment of life) with a view to frighten the superstitious of which we 
have any authentic notice in modern times. Another of the customs 
of the Bhats, and also of the Charans, that of dharand or extortion, 
is practised by their sitting for hours, and days if necessary, for the 

* Malcolm's India, vol. ii. pp. 37-8. 

t Author’s Infanticide in Western India, p. 250. 

X Rajasthan, voi. i, p. 702. 

§ Ib. 
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enforcement of the payment of debts and other claims of themselves 
and clients. 

(27.) The C h dr anas. 

The Charanas are commonly supposed to get their name from the 
feeding and rearing of cattle. It is possible, however, that they may 
be the dehHs of some of the ancient Bnihrnanical Chdranan.’^ The 
most interesting notices which we have of them are probably those from 
the pen of 8ir John Malcolm. “ They are divided," he says, “ into two 
tribes, the Kachili, who are merchants, and tlie Miirii who are bards.f 
These again branch out into one hundred and twenty other tribes, many 
cf whom are the descendants [in the female line] of Biabmans and 
Kajputs. The KHchili and Marii Charans do not intermarry ; '“but 
the latter intermarry witli Jlajputs." “ The Brahman priests, who 
were the religious guides of the Rajputs while they remained on the 
banks of the Ganges, do not appear to have followed them, in any 
numbers, to their remote habitations on the verge of India, Beings 
were therefore wanted, on whoso sanctity weak and superstitious minds 
could repose, who had, or pretended to have, knowledge ; whose faith 
was trusted, and who would constitute a link between men who could not 
confide in each other. Hnch the Charans soon became, and the usages 
they adopted give a singular picture of the society wliich they may be 
said in a great degree spiritually and morally to govern. The Charans 
must understand the rites of W’^orship, particularly those of Shiva and 
Parvati, the favourite deities of the Rajputs. They are taught to read 
and write, and the class who traffic (generally in camels and horses) are 
shrewd men of business; while the Mara Cliarans apply their skill to the 
genealogy of tribes, and to the recital of numerous legends (usually in 
verse), celebrating the praises of former heroes, which it is their duty to 
chant, to gratify the pride and rouse the emulation of their descendants. 
The Charan’s chief power is derived from an impression, that it is 
certain ruin and destruction to shed his blood, or that of any of his 
family, or to be the cause of its being shed. They obtain a high rank 
in society, and a certain livelihood, from this superstitious belief which 
they are educated to inculcate, and which they teach their children to 
consider as their chief object in life to maintain. A Charan becomes 
the safeguard of travellers and the security for merchants ; and his bond 

♦ Sec above p. 9 et seq. 

t Besides these two classes of Chdrans there is another in Kacbb, called Turner, 
Infanticide in Western India, by the author, p. 338, 
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is often preferred among the Rajputs, when rents and property are con- 
cerned, to that of the wealthiest bankers. When he trades himself, 
he alone is trusted and trusts among the community to which he 
belongs. The Charan who accompanies travellers likely to be attacked 
by Rajput robbers, when he sees the latter approach, warns them off 
by holding a dagger in his hand ; and if they do not attend to him, 
he stabs himself in a place that is not mortal, and taking the blood 
from the wound, throws it at the assailants with imprecations of future 
woe and ruin. If this has not the desired effect, the wounds are 
repeated ; and in extreme cases one of tlie Charan’s relations, com- 
monly a female child or an old woman, is made a sacrifice. The same 
process is adopted to enforce the payment of a debt to himself or a 
claim for which he has become security. It is not unusual, as the 
next step, to slay himself ; and the catastrophe has been known 
to close in the voluntary death of his .wives and children. The 
females of the Charans are distinct f^pra all the other population, 
both in dress and manners. They often reside in separate villages, 
and the traveller is surprised to see them come out in their long robes, 
and attend him for some space, chanting his welcome to their abode. 
The Charans are not only treated by the Rajputs with great respect (the 
highest rulers of that race rising when one of this class enters or 
leaves an assembly), but they have more substantial marks of regard. 
When they engage in trade, lighter duties are collected from them 
than others. They receive at all feasts and marriages presents that are 
only limited by the ability of the parties. The evil consequences of a 
Charan being driven to undergo a violent death, can be alone averted 
by grants of lauds and costly gifts to surviving relations ; and the 
Rajput chief, whose guilt is recorded (for all these sacrifices are 
subjects of rude poems) as the cause of such sacred blood being shed, 
is fortunate when he can by any means have his repentance and 
generosity made part ot the legend.”* 

From an intelligent and educated Charani (female Charan) from' 
Jamanagar, I have received, as this sheet is passing through the 
press, the following reliable information. “ The Chdrans of Raj- 
putana, Kathiawad, Miilwa, etc, are composed of three castes which 
may all eat gether — the Pradiya^ the Tamhela^ and the Sudard. 

The Pradiyas give their daughters only to their own caste, but receive 
daughters also from the other castes. The two other castes give 
* Malcolm’s Central India, vol. ii. p. 133, et. seq. 
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their daughters freely to the Pradiyas, but not to one another. Tho 
favourite divinity of them all is Ddvi, -the consort of Shiva. 

In the course of my own missionary journeys, 1 have 
frequently come in contact both with Charans pnd 
Bhats, and have had a good deal of conversation with 
them, confirming the views taken of them by Colonel 
Walker,* Sir John Malcolm, and Col. Tod, to whom we 
are indebted for tho fullest notices of them. The first 
reference to them which 1 find in my journals is under 
the date, of Babard (in Kathhiwad) Feb. 10, 1^^35 : — 

“ When we asked the chief some questions about his family, he 
called forward his Charan or domestic bard, who repeated a poem, 
in which the deeds of his* forefathers were most extravagantly ex- 
tolled, and their various genealogies recorded. The bards are a sine 
qua non in all the establishments of the chiefs in this part of 
the world. Sometimes they are Bhats, sometimes Charans. They 
have almost unbounded influence over those who retain them, and in 
a worldly point of view they are well provided for. They are ready to 
disfigure and dismember themselves, and oven to take their own lives 
when their wishes are opposed. They seem to be more regarded than 
the Brahmans.’’ Subsequent visits to the same province led me to 
notice the mitigation of their pretensions and inlluenco as far as 
founded on superstition and fear. 8ome yeai*8 ago I was intro- 
duced by my friend Dr. Glasgow, to two or three of them in a village 
near Rajkot, who had embraced Christianity. On visiting Jodhpur 
(in February ISGO) I found that Capt. Nixon, the Political Agent at 
the capital of Marwud, was investigating, in the neighbourhood, 
a case of trdga^ in which a Charan had killed his mother, in a local 
quarrel, to bring her blood upon an opposing party. The inquiry which 
he was conducting was agreeable to the engagements of H. H. the 
Mah.^ritjd of that province, who, with the Rajput princes in general^, 
has come under obligations to the British Government to suppress 
trdga and all other forms of Hindu suicide. While I was at Jodhpur 
at tlie time mentioned above, 1 had much interesting conversation 
with the most learned Brahman of the Darbar, PrabhuUl Joshl, who 

* In his Reports on Kathidwdd and Papers on Infanticide. 
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showed that he had a great deal of V4dic and philological knowledge, 
and the most learned Chdran, also of the court, Bharata D^na, who 
seemed to have mastered the whole of the legendrj of the Mahdbharata, 
as well as that of the local chronicles of the Rajputs. It is much to be 
regretted that no systematic attempt has yet been made to collect and 
publish the bardic poems of Rajputana, which in a historical, if not 
in a literary, point of view have great interest, as well shown by Col. 
Tod and Mr. Kinloch Forbes. 

The latter gentleman thus writes of the Bardic Chronicles : — 

“ Of the poetic value of the bardic chronicles we have in pome degree enabled 
our reader to form his own estimate. Perhaps it may be thought of them (as 
Johnson thought of the so-called ‘ Poems- of Osaian’) that ‘ nothing is more easy 
than to write enough in that style if once you begin,’ Where poets form an 
hereditary profession, the character of the poetry can scarcely be secure from 
this criticism. Their exaggerations are awkwardly great, and all their little^ 
fishes are apt to speak like great whales, they descriptions and their similes 
have so little variety that they might almost be stereotyped. Still it must, 
we think, be admitted that there is often in the bardic sketches much of spirit 
and of effective, however rude, colour and drawing. Their historical value may 
be accurately measured by a rule with which the biographer of the ‘ Queens of 
England’ furnishes us : ‘No one,’ says Miss Strickland, ‘who studies history, 
ought to despise tradition, for we shall find that tradition is, on the whole, 
accurate as to fact, but wholly defective and regardless of chronology.’ The 
bardic accounts, where they are written, and are intelligible without oral expla^ 
nation^ may rank with the contemporaneous ballad poetry of other nations : 
where unwritten, they approximate to common oral tradition. The written 
genealogies, where they do not ascend to fabulous periods, are doubtless correct 
in the main. In matters of less strictness, even the bards themselves, though 
they admit a certain laxity, assert their material accuracy. The following 
'is their canon : — 

“ ‘ Without fiction there will be a want of flavour, 

But too much fiction is the house of sorrow. 

Fiction should be used in that degree, 

That salt is used to flavour flour.’ 

“ And in another couplet they assert that, — 

“ ‘ As a large belly shows comfort to exist, 

” As rivers show that brooks exist, 

Afjain shows that heat has existed, 
oo .songs show that events have happened.’ 

“ There is one subject, at least, upon which bardic testimony cannot be im- 
pugned>-<the subject, we mean, of manners and customs ; and without contend- 
ing for what is extravagant, we may remark that the bards, even if by an 
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operAtioD the very reverse of that which is performed by amber, have enshrined in the 
rude casket of their traditions much of ^at for which history is more especially 
valuable. .... The bardic song, with all its virtues and its vices, its modicum 
of truth and its far larger mass of worthlessness, is now nearly silent, and can never 
revive ; the swords which it celebrated are broken or rusted, the race by whose deeds 
it V as inspired is fast passing away. Perhaps it may be the fate of evezythese voor 
unworthy pages to call attention, for really the last time, to the verse which has been, 
for so many centuries, alike a solace in peace and stimulant in danger to Idie sons of 
the Kshatrfs.”* 

This cstimato is as correct as it is happily expressed. It may be 
coupled with the following notice by Mr. Forbes of the peregrinations 
of the bards among the minor chiefs of Gujarat and K4ihi^wid, 
applicable also to those in Rajputana and Central India 

‘‘When the rainy season closes, and travelling becomes practicable, the bard, sets 
off on his yearly tour from his residence in the ‘ Bblitawiira* of some city or town» 
One by one he visits each of the Rajput chiefs who are his patrons, and from whom 
he has received portions of land, or annual grants of money, timing his arrival, if 
possible, to suit occasions of marriage or other domestic festival. After he has 
received the usual courtesies, he produces the ‘ Wahf,’ a book written in his own crabbed 
hieroglyphics, or in those of his fathers, which contains the descent of the house, if 
the chief be the TiliCyat or head of the family, from the founder of the tribe ; if ha 
be a ‘ PhaUiyo,’ or cadet, from the immediate ancestor of the branch, interspersed with 
many a verse or ballad, the ‘ dark sayings’ contained in which are chanted forth in 
musical cadence to a delighted audience, and are then orally interpreted by the bard, 
with many an illustrative anecdote or tale. The Wahf is not, however, merely a 
source for the gratification of family pride, or even of love of song; it is also a 
record of authority by which questions of consanguinity are determined when marriage 
is on the eqpta, and disputes relating to the division of ancestral property are decided, 
intricate as these last necessarily are from the practice of polygamy, and the ride 
that all the sons of a family are entitled to a share. It U the duty of a bard at each 
periodical visit to register the births, marriages, and deaths which have Uken place 
in the family since his last circuit, as well as to chronicle all the other events worthy 
of remark which have occurred to affect the fortunes of his patron ; nor have we ever 
heard even a doubt suggested regarding the accurate, much less the honest, fulfilment 
of this duty by the bard.”t 

This may well illustrate the interest of many of the documents in the 
possession of the bards, especially those connected with later times. 
Many of the reputed ancient genealogies in their possession are not 
trustworthy ; but, by their comparison, historical facts may be elicited. 
It is to the credit of the bards that, on proper acknowledgment being 
made, they are generally willing to famish copies of their manuscripts 
to worthy desiderants ; copies of the older and more extended poems, 
as those of Chanda, should be procured from different provinces for the 
purpose of collation for a standard text. 


* lUsmflii, Yol. ii., pp. 2Gfi-66. 
2t 


t RAanuQS, vol. ii., pp, 263-64. 
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In concluding our notice of the Brdhmans of Raj- 
putdnd, the following testimony of Colonel Tod, the 
warm and generous friend of all its provinces, is worthy 
of particular attention : — “ There is scarcely a State in 
Rajputdnd in which one-fifth of the soil is not assigned for 
the support of the temples, their ministers, the secular 
Brdhmans, bards, and genealogists. But the evil was not 
always so extensive ; the abuse is of modem growth.’' 
“ The Brdhmans, Sanydsis, and Gosains are not behind 
those professional flatterers, the bards ; and many a 
princely name would have been forgotten but for the 
record of the gift of land.” It is to land that the avarice 
of those of whom he complains is principally directed. 
It is, however, not bounded by land. “ The political 
influence of the Brdhmans is frequently exemplified in 
cases alike prejudicial to the interests of society and the 
personal welfare of the sovereign. The latter is often sur- 
rounded by lay Brahmans as confidential servants, in the 
capacities of butler, keeper of the wardrobe, or seneschal, 
besides the guru or domestic chaplain, who to the duty of 
ghostly comforter sometimes adds that of astrologer and 
physician, in which case God help the prince."* He also 
accuses the Brdhmans of sometimes forging charters in 
their own favour, stating in illustration that “ there is not 
a doubt that the grand charter of Ndthadwdra was a 
forgery, in which the prince’s butler was bribed to aid.” 

Spedkingof the Jayapur State, he says — “ Of Brdhmans 
following secular as well as sacred employments, there 
are more in Ambdr than in any other State in Rdjwddd ; 
from which we are not to ‘conclude that her princes 
were more religious than their neighbours, but, on 
the contrary, that they were greater sinners.” 

* Btljasihto, Tol. i., pp. 507-514. 
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In all this there is much truth, while no doubt consider- 
able benefit often arises from the secularization of the 
Brahmans, who are often the only parties in particular 
provinces who are capable of conducting public affei^s^. 
A distinct attempt should everywhere be made, by educa- 
tion and instruction, for the amelioration of their circum- 
stances. No monopoly of business should be allowed 
to remain in their hands, while no work for which they 
are better qualified than others should be withheld from 
them simply because they are Brdhmans. Their capacity 
for thought, and for labour requiring thought, cannot 
be doubted, but their moral character in individual cases 
should always be inquired into. 

6 . — Central India Brdhmans. 

The following general account of the Brahmans of 
Central India* is from the pen of Sir John Malcolm : — 
‘^Besides the various tribes of Brdhmans from the Dak- 
han [particularly those of the MahArdshtra], there are no 
less than eighty-fourf sects in Central India ; but 
almost all these trace, or pretend to trace, the emigration 
of their ancestors, and that at no distant period, from 
neighbouring countries. The six sects, or Chandti tribe 
of BrdhmanSjJ alone claim the province ofMdlwdas their 
native country, and even they refer back to a period of 
twenty or thirty generations, when their ancestors came 
into it ; but still they have a pride in being termed 
Malwd Brdhmans, which to the rest would be a reproach. 

* In this notice, by ‘ Central India* is to be understood the districts 
lying to the south of Rajput4n4 and the north of the Sitpudia rang# 
of mountains. 

t That is simply a large number.. 

X This is a consociation of six castes of Brahmans. 
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The Gujarat Brdhmans are very numerous ; some of 
these are employed in the offices of religion, while others 
trade, and gain a respectable livelihood as writers and 
accountants. Many of the MdrwAr or J odhpur Brdhmans 
are also traders ; but the great mass from that country, 
as well as from Udayapur, are labourers and cultivators, 
forming, indeed, a very considerable proportion of the 
most industrious husbandmen of Central India. The 
Hindustdn Brdhmans are not so numerous, and a 
considerable proportion of them are concerned in trade. 
Those from Oude (classed with the natives from Behar, 
and known by the general name of Purabis, or Eastern 
Brdhmans) are almost all soldiers, and seldom, if ever, 
settle in this country. A few*of the military Brdhmans 
of the above tribes, and of those from Benares and Kanoj, 
are supported by the charity of the Mardthd princes and 
chiefs, while many have found employment as servants 
of the rich Southern (Drdvida) Brdhmans ; and the 
latter, though they will neither eat nor intermarry with 
these sects, have studied their convenience by coming to 
the conclusion that they are not defiled by the lowest 
Purabis giving them water, washing their clothes, and 
performing other menial offices. 

“ All the Brdhmans of Central India, excepting the 
Southern, are classed by the conquerors under the gene- 
ral head of Rdngadi, or rustic. They are in general a 
quiet, submissive race, with the exception of the PurabI 
or EasternBrdhmans, who, coming from Oude and Behar, 
fiUed the ranks of the insubordinate corps of regular 
infantry wW»h for so many years domineered over this 
country, and treated its inhabitants with such insolence 
and rapacity, as to render them equally dreaded 
and hated as the Pathdns. 
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The Bundelakhand Brdhmans, and some of the lower 
orders from Kanoj, who come annually to Central India, 
will be noticed among the classes to whose level and 
;..ssociation their impure habits and crimes have degraded 
them. 

“ There is, perhaps, no part of India [if we except 
Gujarat] where the tribes of Brdhmans are so various, 
and their numbers so great, as in Central India ; but 
there is certainly none where there are so few of them 
either wealthy, learned, or where there is less attention 
paid to the religious rites of the Hindi! faith, or to its 
priests, by the rest of the population.’^* 

These statements, both as far as my own observations in 
Central India, and enquiries respecting it, are concerned, 
appear to me to be very correct. I have found only the 
following classes of Brdhmans originally consociated 
within its boundaries : — 

(1) The Mdlavis, 

The Mdlavi Brdhmans are the proper Brahmans of the pro- 
vince of Mdlwd and the adjoining country. They principally belong to 
the M^dhyandina Shdkhd, They are found not only in their own 
special habitat, but in smaller numbers in the NAgpur and Berar 
territories. Those of them who have been long settled in provinces 
exterior to Malwd, as in Gujardt, are isolated in caste from their 
main body. Their achara is not approved of by the Mardtha Brah- 
mans. They are often shopkeepers and cultivators. 

(2) The Ndrhadis or Nemddis, 

The Ndrhadis or N emddi Brdhmans are the Brdhmans 
of the country lying on the banks of the Narbada or Narmadd river, 
between the Vindhya and Satpnda ranges. Those of them with whom 
I have conversed are Yajur-vddis, but of which recension of the Yajur- 
vdda they could not tell me. They often wander, into the provinces 
contiguous to their own, as mendicants. Their language is interme- 
diate between the Gujardti, the Mdlavi, and the Mard^hi. 

* Central India, vol. ii., pp. 122’-24. 
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(3) The Edngadis. 

While it is a fact, as mentioned above by Sir John Malcolm, thcUt 
the Mar^^has apply the term Edngadi to all the established BiAhmans 
of Central India, there is a consociation to whom the designation 
belongs by way of distinction. It is that which is found in the 
mountain and hilly tracts to the west. Its members officiate particu^- 
larly at marriages among the Bhils and other wild tribes there located. 
They correspond with the Vdg'adi or Bdgadi Brdhmans, who are 
found among the same tribes, as in Kajputdnd among the Minas. 

(4) The Bdgndis, 

These Brdhmans have got their name from their ministering to 
the cultivating, warlike, and thievish caste of Biigadis. They are not 
held in repute among the general Brdhmanhood of any part of India, 

On one occasion I asked a Br4hman to furnisli me 
with a list of the most common castes of Br^ihmans 
found in Mdlw4 ; he complied with my request by 
giving me the following brief list : — The Shri-Gaud^ 
Gurjar-Gaudaoi two distinctions, B a ^i-Samd- 
javdle (those of the great association, perhaps the 
Chandti)^ the Chhotii Samdjavdle^ Parikhay 
Daimd, KhandSlvdla^ A u dicky a, A udum- 
baryPallivdla^Dashora, B avis ha^ Chau- 
vis ha, and Jujoty a, Tliese we have already noticed 
in connection with other provinces (Kanyakubjas, said to 
be named from Jijanta Singh, who befriended them). 
Kespecting the Brahmans at the “ sacred’ ' and classical 
tirtha of Central India, Ujjayin, Lieutenant Edward 
ConoUy thus writes in his animated and interesting 
account of his visit to that locality : — 

** The BrAhmans of large towns are proverbially avaricious and quar> 
relsome. Those of Ujjayin, being perhaps worse than elsewhere, are- 
consequently held in little esteem. I gave a rupee to one of the- 
attendants at Bnairava’s temple ; hardly had we crossed the threshold 
before the usual wrangling commenced. Am I not so-smd-so T Aia 
not X a BrAhman V shouted one voice. * You may be a Brahman, or any- 
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tlimg dse/ was the retort, ‘ but well share the money for all that.’ La- 
menting to a Kanoj pandit at my side the degradation of his sect, 
he explained that nearly all the Brahmans of Mdlwa are of the Giija- 
rdti classes; which are looked down upon by those of Hinddstdn, and 
^e notorious for their rapacity and avarice : he assured me that, iu the 
larger temples, not one even of his own class could escape their 
extortions, for that they would not let a visitor quit the shrine 
without his leaving what they chose to consider a donation propor- 
tioned to his means : but perhaps, added he, they are not so much in 
fault as the people amongst whom they dwell — Jaisd desh^ taisd hish. 
Pilgrims, on arriving at Ujjayin, hire guides to go with them the 
rounds of the holy places. Tliese cicerones (Audichya Br^mans^) 
sit at the ghdts expecting their prey. They require from any 
Brdhman or respectable person whom they have escorted, a certi- 
ficate to that effect, in which they are very particular in inserting 
the name, family, habitation, &c., of the visitor. He who can 
show the greatest and most respectable budget of these documents 
takes a sort of lead amongst his fellows, Imc dignitas, hos virea. 
When a well-dressed Hindu stranger approaches the ghdts, the guides 
press round him ; ‘ Take me, I have read,’ cries ones ; ‘ I have been here 
for thirty years, and know every comer,’ pleads another ; while a third 
holds aloft a dirty piece of paper, and shouts in his ear, ‘I escorted 
•Shdstri so-and-so — here’s his certificate.’ These pious men then 
push,f bawl, and abuse, while the puzzled visitor, alarmed at the 
hubbub, with difficulty extricates himself from their clutches, and must 
wonder in silence at this first specimen of the holiness of Ujjayin,”f 

This experience is probably consistent with that of 
■every visitor of any of the celebrated Hindu tlrthas of 
India ; but it must be remembered that they are mendi- 

♦ ** These are the more numerous ; but poor Brdhmans of other Gujardtf classes are 
found, aa the Ndgdr, Audambar, &c. Mahdrdshtra Brdhmans also may be met with ; 
xny guide was of this jit, a very ignorant old man (I chose him for his wrinkles) 
who could do nothing but mutter mantras, and, when asked a question, kept his teeth 
closed and shook his head.” 

t ** As long aa there is no gold or silver before them (says Lucian of some similar 
hypocrites), they are very good friends ; but show them a single farthing, and the 
peace is broken immediately ; there is no longer any order or agreement amongst them; 
they are just like the dogs ; throw but a bone, they all sally out, bite one another, and 
bark at him that carries it off.” — ^Franklin*8 Translation. 

X Joum., As« Bengal, 1887, pp« 821-22. 
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cant Brdhmans who at such places principally present 
themselves to view. Yet it can easily be supposed that 
great changes have come over the priesthood of these 
provinces since the days of Vikramaditya, and the Rdjd 
Bhoja so famous as a patron of literature. Even a 
worse charge than mendicancy, however, is to be pre- 
ferred against the Brdhmans of Central India. Speaking 
of the wondrous professional hands of that part of the 
country, Sir John Malcolm says — The Thags are com- 
posed of all castes ; Muhammadans even are admitted : 
but the great majority are Hindus ; and, among these, 
the Brdhmans, chiefly of the Bundelakhand tribes, are in 
the greatest numbers, and generally direct the operations 
of the different bands.^^ The •Thags have been well- 
nigh extirpated by the British Government ; but not a 
few of the Brdhmans of Central India are still understood 
to be dexterous thieves and robbers. As, with few 
exceptions, particularly among the Brdhmans of the 
Mahdrashtra, the Brahmans of this part of India belong 
to the Panchagauda, they freely use animal food. Some 
of them, indeed, did not refuse to act as cooks to the 
British soldiers engaged in suppressing the Mutiny of 
1857.* 

7 . — The Maithila Brdhmans. 

The Maithila Brdhmans derive their designation from 
Mithila, an ancient division of India, the king of 
which was Janaka, the father of Sltd, the wife of Rdma, 
the hero of the Rdmayana. It comprehended a great 
portion of thi^^, modem districts of Tirhdt (dim, Tlra- 
bhukti, ‘ bank boundary'), Sdran and Piirniya, and also 

* This fact was first brought to my notice by an able medical 
officer of the Bombay Army, Dr. Lumsdaine. 
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part of the adjacent tracts of N^pdl.^ Of the language of 
this province Colebrooke thus writes : — ^^Maithila^ or 
Tirhutlya^ is the language used in Mithila, that is, in the 
Sirkdr of Tirhiit, and in some adjoining districts, limited 
however by the rivers Kushi (Kaushiki) and Gandak 
(Gandakt), and by the mountains of N4pdl. It has 
great affinity with the Bengdli ; and the character in 
which it is written differs little from that which is 
employed throughout Bengal. In Tirhiit, too, the 
learned write Sanskrit in the Tirhdtiya character, and 
pronounce after th^ir own inelegant manner* As the 
dialect of Mitliila has no extensive use, and does not- 
appear at any time to have been cultivated by elegant 
poets, it is unnecessary to notice it farther in this 
place/’f Three Maithila dramas of considerable merit 
in a poetical point of view have been brought to light 
since Colebrooke’s time. They are the Gauri-Parinaya 
by Shivaldla, the Parighata-Harana by Umdpati, the 
Prabhdvati Harapa by Vandghu. Another poem is 
valued among them, called Bihdri, by Bihdri Mishra. 

Speaking of the divisions and nominal divisions of 
the Bengal Brdhmans (to be afterwards noticed), 
Mr. Colebrooke says — “In Mithild the additions are fewer,, 
though distinct families are more numerous : no more 
than three surnames are in use in that district, Thdkura^ 
Mishra^ and Ojha^ each appropriated in any families/^J 
Besides these, there are the Chavdhari, Raya, Parihasta 
Khan, and Kumdra. 

* F. Humilton’s N4p41, p. 45. Hamilton’s Gazetteer, voL ii., p. 663, 

t On the Sansk^^t and Pr^krita Languages, in As. Res., yoI. vii., 
p. 225. On the District of Tirahdt, see Report by A. Wyatt, Esq., 
Cakutta,' 1854« 

$ As, Rea., rol, y., p. 66, 
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There are certainly fewer distinctions recognized 
among the Maithilas than among any other of the great 
divisions of Brdhmans in India. Those mentioned to me 
in Bombay, Calcutta, and Benares are the following — 

(1,) The OjhdSy Ujhds, or Jhds, 

This denomination, is said by my informer (Sadananda UpddhyAya) 
to be derived from Upddhydya^ the process being — (a)Updjjhdy{h)Ojkdf 
(c) Jhd. They are of the Mddhyandina and Rdnaniya ShAkhAs of 
the White Yajur-veda, and are ShdktaSy worshippers of KAli or 
DAvi, and other Shdktis or female energies of the Hindus. 

• (2), The Thdkuras, 

The Thdkuras are only the superior classes of i\iQ Mishras^ 
.who have assumed their denomination for titular purposes. 

(3) The Mi^shr as , 

In this division are found both Vaidik and TAntrik BrAhmans, 
and also the following BhAdas or distinctions : — 

1 . The C haudhari s , who get their name from their claim- 
ing the adhikara of the four Vedas, though in point of fact only 
SAma-vedis and Shukla Yajur-vedls are found among them. 

2. Edyas, who are SAma-vedis and Shukla Yajur-vedls. 

8. Parihaatas , who are SAma-vedis and Shukla Yaiur- 
yAdis. 

4. KhdnaSf who are of the Madhyandina SliAkha of the White 
Yajur-veda. 

5. KumdraSf who are of the Sama-veda, or of the White 
Yajur-vAda. 

(4) The Puras. 

The Pur as (Perfectionists?) are said to be Rig-vAdis. They 
have two sub-divisions, Bakriydr and Cherviydr , founded on 
the names of the male and female goat. JogAnanda Sarasvati, a 
PAtanjali (by birth a Maithila BrAhman), informs me that the Piiras 
do not belong to the original Maithila Brahmanhood, though they have 
been long settled^iii the province. This devotee, who has a very good 
knowledge oi Ijiiglish and Sanskfit, says that he was forced to become 
a Yogi in consequence of his family refusing to receive him into 
caste, becauae of bis recovery from a severe \\\nesa in eonnexiiWi 
which the death-ceremoniea had been performed upon him. 
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(6) The Shr otriy as , 

Tlie Shrotriyas or Sotis are named from the conversancy of their 
ancestors with the Shmti, or traditional law. Some of them are 
Sama-v4dis (of the Kautumbha Shakhd), and some of them are Shukla 
Yajur-rddi Mddhyandinas. They may be of any caste of Maithila 
Brdhmans. 

(6) The Bhuiharas, 

These are landholders and cultiyators. 

The Maithila Brdhmans are scattered not only over 
the provinces above indicated, but are found in some of 
the towns of N^p^l, Bengal, and Central India. They 
were allowed to participate in the Dakshind (or largesses) 
of the Pdshwas of Pund ; and a few of them thus found 
their way to the Mardthd country. Their present 
customs were settled, according to Dr. F. Buchanan, 
at the close of the twelfth century, under the prince, 
Ndnyapadeva, Edjd of Samangadha, or Simrun in the 
Tardl, who had acquired the sovereignty of Tirahut.* 
Modifications are attributed to Harisingh Ddva by 
Saddyananda Upddhydya. They are respected for their 
learning, and especially for their knowledge of the 
Nydya system of philosqphy. The Brdhmans of other 
provinces, who refuse to eat and intermarry with them, 
do not object to unite with them in Adliayana^ or cere- 
monial reading. Some Mardthd Brdhmans go to 
Tirahfit to study the Nydya. They indulge less perhaps 
in animal food than the other Pancha-Gauda Brdhmans. 
Some of them consecrate the flesh they use to the god- 
dess Kdli, 

Those of the Maithila Brdhmans who are not Shdktas 

* F. Bachanan’s Account of NdpAl, pp. 45, 46. Mr. Hodgson 
finds that Ndnyapadeva founded Samangadha, or Simrun, A.D. 1097 
(sec Joum. As. Soc., vol, iy., 123, and Thomas’s ed, of Frinae^’s 
TaUes, 211). 
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are Vaidiks and Rdmavats, worshippers of Rdma, con- 
sidered as an incarnation of Vishnu, using the tilaka of 
the Rdmanandls. The Vaidiks and Rdmavats cultivate 
the knowledge of grammar and the Smritis, particularly 
in the compilation of Vachaspati Mishra, who is a com- 
mentator on the Nydya. Besides him there are three 
other principal writers on the Indian philosophy among 
the Maithilas — Mandana Mishra, Gangeshopddhydya, and 
Pakshadhara Mitra. Many of the students of the 
Nydya and Sdnkhya in the Queen^s College at Benares 
are Maithilas. It would be well in every such case, 
both for culture and comparison, if other branches of 
knowledge were combined with the study of these systems 
of philosophy so-called. 

The classes of Maithila Brdhmans, properly so called, 
profess to intermarry and to eat with one another. 
The daughters of some families are said to be acquirable 
only by purchase. 

8 . — The Nepal Brahmans, 

The introduction of Brdhmanism into Ndpdl, the 
region of the Kirdtas and other wild tribes of the Tartar 
or Turanian race, must have been in comparatively late 
times. It is probable that it was in the propagation of 
Buddhism that the Aryas in any considerable numbers 
foimd access to that mountainous region, though the 
Pdndava Bhima is said to have betaken himself to it at an 
earlier period, and Rdjds with Sanskrit names are said 
to have reigned there before the Christian era^ along with 
the SdryBT-'n^a Rdjds [adjusted to B.C. 17.8. Iqjt their 
commencement]. It was not, in feet, till the beginning 
* See Thomas’s edition of Prinsep’s Tables, pp. 2C8-9. 
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of the fourteenth century, when war arose in con- 
sequence of the desire of the Muhammadan emperor to 
get the daughter of the Hindu king of Chitor, or Chitaur, 
in Rajputdnd, that, according to some authorities, the 
Parvatiya Hindus (or mountaineer Hindus of the neigh- 
bourhood) began to extend themselves to NdpAl. The 
Brdhmans of the Parvatiyas we should naturally expect 
to be Sdrasvatas. Yet Dr. F. Hamilton says — “I can- 
not find even in Kuman, the seat of the first [Parvatiya] 
colonists, that there are now any other Brdhmans except 
those called the Brdhmans of Kuman, a colony avowedly 
introduced from Kanoj by Thor Chandra, who liv^ 
after the middle of the fifteenth century of the Christian 
era, and therefore subsequently to the colony from 
Chitaur. The country had previously been inhabited by 
Jars, Magars, and other impure and infidel tribes.^’* 
Mr. Hodgson, however, who had better and longer 
opportunities than Hamilton’s, goes further back than this 
period for the introduction of Brdhmans into this part of 
the Himdlaya Range, After remarking that the original 
inhabitants of this range are Turanian, he says — “ From 
the twelfth century downwards, the tide of Musalman 
conquest and bigotry continued to sweep multitudes of 
the Brdhmans from the plains of Hindustdn into the 
proximate hills which now compose the western terri- 
tories of the kingdom of Ndpdl. There the Brdhmans 
soon located themselves. They found the natives illiter- 
ate, and without faith, but fierce and proud.” To their 
earliest converts, and also to their own ofispring by 
mountaineer concubines, he goes on to say, “ were ac- 
corded the lofty rank and honours of the Kshatriya tribe.” 
‘‘ f rom these two roots mainly sprung the Khas^ origi- 
nally the name of a small clan of creedless barbarians, 
* Hamilton’s NdpAl, p. 12. 
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now the proud title of the Kshatriya or military order 
of the kingdom of N6pdl,” ^‘who have also got the 
patronymic titles of the first or Brdhmanical order.’’ 
The original Khas, thus favoured by it (that order), 
became entirely devoted to the Brdhmanical system. 

The Khas language soon become a corrupt dialect 
of Hindi.”* 

Dr. Hamilton states : — East from the Kdll” (river), 
“ the Brdhmans, who are of pure birth, are only few in 
number, there being no means for their subsistence, as 
they confine themselves mostly to the duties of the 
sacred order. They are of the Kanoj (Kanyakubja) 
nation, and of the sect of the Shdktas, following chiefly the 
doctrine of the books called Tantras. Where the chiefs 
who pretend to have come from Chitaur settled, many 
of them were men of great learning. In other parts, 
very few have made any sort of progress in grammar, 
law, or philosophy ; but they are considered as profound 
astrologers. Although very few have taken service 
either from men or in temples, they contaminate them- 
selves by uncommon liberties in the gratification of their 
appetites. They are divided into these ranks that do 
not intermarry. The highest are called Y aj u r-v e d i, 
from the sacred book which they profess to follow, and 
they assume the title of Upddhydya, These are 
the instructors (Gurus) and priests (Purohits) for 
Brahmans and Rajputs, and eat goats, sheep, and some 
kinds of wild fowl, but abstain from venison. The two 
lower orders are called Kamiy a and Pur ah and 
act as instrwjctors and priests for the lower orders. 
These not only eat the same animals as those of the 
highest rank, but many of them rear fowls and swine 
for their tables.”! 

^ Bengal Selections, No. xxyii. t Hamilton’b Nepal, pp. 16, 17. 
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All the Brdhmans, the same intelligent author informs 
us, may keep widows of the same class as concubines. 
The offspring of such connections are called Jan sis. 
They are numerous, and devote themselves to agriculture 
and commerce, not shrinking from any kind of drudgery, 
even that of carrying loads to the market. Before the 
assumption of the government by the Gorakhas* 
(supposed to have been originally of the Magar tribe), 
they were considered entitled to all the immunities and 
privileges of the sacred order. The descendants of 
Brdhmans by the lower tribes are called Kshatris.f 
Mr. Brian H. Hodgson, to whose observation and 
research connected with all that pertains to Ndpdl we 
are so greatly indebted, further says — 

The proud KhaSj the soi-disant Kshatriyas of Ndp^I, and the 
Parbatfya Brahmans, with all their pharasaical assertions of cere- 
monial purity, take water from the hands of Kachdr Bhotiyas — 
men who, though they dare not kill the cow under their present Hindu 
rulers, greedily devour the carrion carcase left by disease~men whose 
whole lives are as much opposed to practical, as their whole tenets are 
to speculative, Hinduism.”! Yet the spirit of caste is rampant in 
NepAl, notwithstanding the fact that the Newars, or aborigines of 
the valley of Nepdl, are Buddhists. The violation of caste in con- 
nexion with the intercourse of the sexes is visited by dreadful punish- 
ments by the N4pAl Government of Kathmdndu, while some of the 
Western Hindus wished it to serve itself heir of their resolution to 
uphold Brahmanism by the power of the sword, “ When the banner 

* The original seat of the Khas is ordinarily said to be Oorkhd, 
because it was thence immediately that they issued seventy years a^o 
(Mr. Hodgson writes in 1833), under the guidance of Prithvi 
NArdyana, to acquire the fame and dominion achieved by him and 
his successors of the Gorkhali dynasty. GorkM, the town, lies about 
sixty miles W.N.W. of KithmAndu. Gorkhd, the name, is derived 
from the eponymous deity of the royal family, viz., Qomkahindth, or 
Oorkhandth, who likewise has given his name to our Gorakhpur,”— 
Hodgson, ut aupra^ p. 145. 
t Hamilton's NApAl, pp. 17, 18, 26. 

X Hodgson .on tbs Law and Legal Practice of N^pAl,— Jouin, R. A, S., vol, i., p, 46. 
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of Hinduism dropped from the hands of the Marath4s in 1817) 
they solemnly conjured the N4pAlese to take it up, and wave it proudly) 
till it could be again unfurled in the plains by the expulsion of the 
vile Peringis, and the subjection of the insolent followers of Islam.”* 

“ Below” (that is, in the low country of India) “ let man and woman 
commit what sin they will, there is no punishment provided, no 
expiatory rite enjoined. Hence Hinduism is destroyed ; the customs 
are Muhammadan ; the distinctions of caste are obliterated. Here, on 
the contrary, all those distinctions are religiously preserved by the 
public courts of justice, which punish according to caste, and never 
destroy the life of a Brahman, If a female of the sacred order go 
astray, and her paramour be not a Brahman^ he is capitally punished ; 
but if he be a Brdhmauy he is degraded from his rank, and banished. 
If a female of the soldier tribes be seduced, the husband with his own 
hand kills the seducer, and cuts off the nose of the female, and expels 
her from his house. Then the Brohmana, or soldier husband, must 
perform the purificatory rites enjoined, after which he is restored to 
his caste. Below^ the Shdstras are things to talk of: here, they are 
acted up 

“ The customary law or license which permits the injured husband 
in N4pAl to be his own avenger, is confined to the Parhatyas, the 
principal divisions of whom are the Brahmans, the Khas, the Magars, 
and the Qurungs, The Newars, Murims, Kachar, Bhoteas, Birantis 
(Kirdtas), and other inhabitants of Nej^al, possess no such privilege. 
They must seek redress from the courts of justice ; which, guiding 
themselves by the custom of these tribes prior to the conquest, award 
to the injured husband a small pecuniary compensation, which the 
injurer is compelled to pay. Nothing further, therefore, need at 
present be said of them. In regard to the Parhatyas, every injured 
husband has the option, if he please, of appealing to the courts, instead 
of using his own swoid ; but any one, save a learned Brdhman or 
a helpless boy, who should do so, would be covered with eternal 
disgrace. A Brdhman who follows his holy calling cannot consis- 
tently with usage play the avenger, but a Brdhman carrying arms 
must act like bis brethren in arms. A boy, whose wife has been 
seduced, may eri^loy the arm of his grown-up brother or cousin to 
avenge him. * But if he have none such, he, as well as the learned 
Brdhman, may appeal to the prince, who, through his courts of justice, 
comes forward to avenge the wrong (such is the sentiment here) 

* Hodgson in Joarn. Roy. As. Soo., vol# i, P« 48. t HodgSi^ ib.; p« 48» 
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and to wipe out the stain with blood— d-eath,. whether by law or 
extra-judicially, being the doom of all adulterers with the wives 
of Parbatyas* Brahmans, indeed, by a law superior to all laws, 
may not be done to death by sentence of a court of justice. But no 
one will care to question the Parhaiya who, with his own hand, 
destroys an adulterer, Brahman though that adulterer be. If the 
law be required to judge a Bm/iman for this crime, the sentence is, 
to be degraded from his caste, and banished for ever, with every 
mark of infamy. If a Parbatya marry into a tribe such as the 
Newar, which claims no privilege of licensed revenge, he may not, 
in regard to such wife, exercise the privilege. But must not a 
Parbatya, before he proceed to avenge hiimelf, prove the fact, and 
the identity of the offender, in a court of justice? No I An appeal 
to a court would affo-rd a warning to the delinquents to escape, and 
so foil him. lie may pursue his revenge without a thought of the 
magistrate j he may watch his opportunity for years, till he can safely 
execute his design ; and when he has, at last, found it, he may use 
it to the adulterer’s destruction. But he may not spare the adulteress ; 
he must cut off her nose, and drive her with ignominy from his house, 
her caste and station for ever gone. If the wife have notoriously 
sinned with many, the husband may not destroy any but the first 
seducer ; and though the husbaiKl need prove nothing beforehand, he 
must be prepared with legal proof afterwards, in case the wife should 
deny the fact, and summon him before the courts (no other person 
can) for murder and mutilation.. There are, indeed, some Brahmans 
among the soldiery of NepAl ; and the wife of a Brahman may not be 
mutilated. But in proportion as th#r station of a Brdhmani is higher 
than that of all others, so must its prerogatives be dearer to her, 
and all these she must lose if she confess. She must be drawn 
from her home by her husband, and degraded and banished the 
kingdom by the State.”* 

From the specimens of law and practice mentioned 
by Mr. Hodgson, it is abundantly evident that the 
institutes of caste mentioned in our first volume are 
still of special authority in N4p41. In that province^ 
too, a considerable propagation of Brdhmanism still 

* Hodgson in Joum. Roy. As. Soc., vol, i., pp# 48-61. 

26 
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continues, by the intermarriage of soi-dkant Rajputs 
with the ancient tribes of its mountains and valleys. 
Mr. Hodgson gives the following list of the tribes or 
family classes of the Brdhmans of Nepdl : — 


1 Arjal. 

33 Rijal. 

G5 Timil Sina. 

2 Pondyal. 

34 Dhungidl. 

GG Kaphalya. 

3 Kliam'il. 

35 Loiyal. 

67 Gaithaula. 

1 Rcgnl. 

3G Dotiyal. 

G8 Gairaha PipH. 

5 Bhattntgi. 

37 Khandyal. 

G9 Gliimirya. 

(j Nirolii. 

38 Katyal. 

70 Simkhara. 

7 Acharya. 

39 Daiijal. 

71 Phnnvdl. 

8 Bhatt. 

iO 8ingyal. 

72 Cluimkasaini, 

9 Siipankotya. 

41 Bikrdl. 

73 Purasaini. 

10 Maharashtra. 

42 Ukiiiyal. 

74 Dhiirdn'. 

11 Komnila. 

43 Bhatt val. 

75 Bhiirtyal. 

12 Pakoiiyal. 

44 (Jajiiiyal. • 

76 Panel'll. 

13 Sattyal. 

45 Chav ala Gai. 

77 Loityal. 

14 Dohal. 

IG Vasta (hit. 

78 Sidliydl. 

15 Lamsal. 

47 Banjara. 

79 Bardl. 

IG Rimin. 

48 Daji. 

80 Gotanya. 

17 Dcvakotya. 

49 Soil. 

81 Ghorasaiue. 

18 Parbatya Vash. 

50 Ostl. 

82 Risydl. 

19 Parbatya. 

51 Utkuli. 

83 Chelibya. 

20 Misr. 

52 Kandaria. 

84 Dhongdiia. 

21 DavAri. 

53 Ghartmcl. 

85 Bhardri. 

22 Kolkyal. 

51 Ghartyal. 

8G Bagalya. 

23 Nepaliya. 

55 Nivi})ariya, 

87 Duldl. 

24 Bardl. 

5G Tciurakoti. 

88 Parajuli. 

25 Pokharyal. 

57 Uphaltopi. 

89 Bajgdi. 

26 Rupakhdti. 

58 Parijai Kavala. 

90 iSaiola. 

27 Khativdra. 

59 Homy a Gdi. 

91 Ghurcholi. 

28 Ddkhal. 

GO Champa Gai. 

92 Kelatoni. 

29 Adhikdri. 

61 Gura Gai. 

93 Gilal. 

30 Doejd. 

62 Siibdri. 

94 Lahoni. 

31 Rukai. 

63 Pandit. 

95 Mnthbari.* 

32 Saivdl. 

64 Tova Pdnya. 



Hodgson’H Papers on the Colonization, Commerce, Geography, of the 
Himdlaja Moimtams and Nepal (Beog. Sel., No. xxvii., p. 147). 
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We are not informed as to the relationship whicii 
these classes of Brdhmans bear to one another. But, 
judging from the names as they stand, I should say 
th^t they are not likely to be of a very intimr'te 
character. Yet, like most of the hill Br/ihmans, they 
have probably lost all distinctive knowledge of their 
ShdkhAs. They are not so much addicted to arms as 
the BrAhmans of the plains. 

9. — The Ben(fdli Brahmans . 

Tlie Bengali language we Jiave already noticed in 
connection with the Gauda Brdhmans,'^ though it is used 
but by very few of that priestly consociation. The Ben- 
gali J5rd Am an,*? are those of the province of Bengal, 
the Vang a or Bang a of the Sanskrit books properly 
so called. The principal printed notices which we have 
of them are furnished by Colebrooke, Dr. Buchanan, 
Hamilton, Ward, the Calcutta lleiriew, and the Gazette 
of India, All the accounts given of them — founded, 
however, on a not very trustworthy tradition — represent 
the body of them as introduced into their present locality 
in comparatively late times. 

‘‘ The Brahmans of Bengal,’’ says Colebrooke, ‘‘ are 
descended from five priests, invited from Kdnyakubja, 
by Adishiira, king of Gauda, who is said to have reigned 
about three hundred years before Christ.f These were 

* See above, pages 159-16G. 

f The chronological adjustments which have taken place since the 
time of Colebrooke, very considerably modernize the time of Adishiira. 
Babu Rajendralala Mitra, in his notes on the Sena R^jas of 
Bengal as commemorated in an inscription from Rajasliahi, deciphered 
and translated by C. T. Metcalfe, Esq., C.B., makes the following re- 
marks : — “ This arrangement brings the time of Vira Sena [A.D. 994], 
probably the first of the family who settled in Bengal, very near the 
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Bhatta Ndrdyana of the family of Shandilay a son of 
Kashyapa; Daksha, also a descendant of Kashyapa; 
Vddagaiira, of the family of Vatsai* Chandra, of the 
family of Sdvarna, a son of Kashyapa ;f and Shri Harsha, 
a descendant of Bhavadvdja. 

From these ancestors have branched no fewer than 
a hundred and fifty-six families, of which the precedence 
was fixed by Balldla Sdna, who reigned in the twelfth 
century of the Christian era.J One hundred of these 
families are settled in Vdrendra^ and fifty-six in Rddhd, 

time which I have assigned to Adishiira in my paper on Mahendra- 
pala, and it would not be too much to assume that Vira was the 
immediate successor of Adishura. • . . The author of the Kayas- 

tha Kaustubha places the advent of the Kanauj Brahmans in Bengal 
in the year 380 Bengali or 892 A.D., which would place Adishura in 
the midst of the Palas [the preceding dynasty], and be altogether 
inconsistent with the five original Brdhraans and Kdyasthas of Bengal. 
My date of Adishiira is founded upon the genealogical tables of the 
Kayasthas as now current in this country. These tables give twenty- 
seven generations from the time of Adishura, and, at three generations 
to a century, the time of that prince is carried to 964 of the Chris- 
tian era.” He goes on to say, what is very probable — “ Vira Sena may 
be taken to be the same with Adishma,” the word shura being a 
synonym of Vira, 'a hero,’ the ddi being indicative of the initial posi- 
tion occupied by Vira in the genealogy of the dynasty. — Journal of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, 1865, pp. 139-40. The only difficulty I see 
in the case consists in the statement of the Ayini Alchdri that Adsur 
(Adishura) belonged to a distinct dynasty of eleven Kait (Kayastha) 
princes who reigned 714 years. — See Prinsep’s Tables (edition of 
Thomas), vol. ii., p. 271. 

* I have altered the punctuation here. 

t The dvarnas were of the Yaskas^ belonging to the Bhpgas. 
By ‘ families’ here are meant * gotras.* 

J The date of Balldla S4na is given on satisfactory grounds at 
A.D. 1066, by Babu Rajendralala Mitra.'— Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, 1866, p. 126._ 
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or Northern Bengal. They are now dispersed throughout 
Bengal, but retain the family distinctions fixed by 
BalMla S^na. They are denominated from the families 
to which their five progenitors belonged, and are still 
considered Kdny akubja Brahmans , 

At the period when these priests were invited by 
the king of Gauda, some Sdrasvata Brdhmans and 
a few Vaidikas resided in Bengal ; but five ( ?) families 
of Vaidikas arc extant, and are admitted to intermarry 
with the Brdhmans of the Rddhd/’’*^ 

But of the different classes of Brdhmans now in 
Bengal properly so called, it is expedient to give a 
particular notice : — 

(1.) The EddJid KuUna Brahmans. 

The KuUna Brdhmans or Svabhdva Kulinas are Brahmans of (kula) 
a family first said to have been recognized as such by Balldla Sena, 
because of their having the following nine distinctions : — Observance 
of Brahman ical achdrdy meekness, learning, good report, a disposition 
to visit holy places, devoutness, observance of marriage among equals 
only, I asceticism, liberality. Those who belong to this class, are 
Kevala Kulinas, or Kulinas of or natural disposition — abso- 

lute Kulinas. These Brahmans, it is said, usually marry two wives 
— one out of their own class, and one out of the class of the Shrp- 
tiyas ; and they take a consideration from the bride [that is, from her 
relatives] on the occasion of all intermarriages amongst themselves, 
except in cases where there is an exchange of daughters. 

As a rule, they live with their wives in their own houses. They 
have often Brahmahotra lands, rent free. Some of them who have 
learned English are employed as clerks, teachers, and subordinate 
judges, &c. Among their best-educated men at present are JagAnand 
Mukerj ea, Pleader of the Calcutta High Court ; Paramananda Mukeij ea, 
Inspector of Schools; and Vishnulleandra Bdnarji, Munsif. 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. v., pp. 64, 65. 

t Ward makes this to be, “ to possess a dislike to receive gifts from the impure.*’-— 
Ward on the History, 4c., of the Hindus, vol. i., p. 79. 

I See Report from C. Hobson, 819, Gazette of India, March 80th, 1867. 
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(2.) The Blianga KuUnas. 

The Bhang a Kiitlinas are Brahmans who have fallen’’ 
(as their name implies) into a lower state than the absolute KuKnas, 
from their not having married among their equals. They have among 
themselves the following sub-divisions : — The Svahrita (^self-made’) 
Bhanga KuUnas or the Ekapurusha Bhanga^ the Svakrita Bhanga- 
putra^ the Tripurtisha Bhanga^ the Chaturthapnrusha Bhanga^ the 
Patichapurusha Bhanga^ the Shashiapurusha Bhanga, the Saptami'- 
purusha Bhanga or Baushaja or Vaushaja. 

Pandit Tdrandtha Tarkavacliaspati says that the marriage with 
the Shrotriyas is first eflccted. 

The chief (or distinctions) of the Kniinas, which altogether 

are 36 in number, are — 

1. The Phulc, who arc found near Shiiiiti[)ur. 

2. The Khadadaha. 

3. The Vallahhi. 

4. The Sarvunandi. * 

5. The Panditaratni.* 

All these try to marry in their own melas or consociations. If one 
of the Phule marry a daughter of any other mM, he is convsidc'red 
degraded. 

It is a curious fact that Ballala Sena, whoso ai^'angemont.s with the 
Brahmans have continued so long in force, belonged to the Vaidya 
or physician caste, though he is said to have married a daughter of 
the Kanojya Iliija. He was probably guided in framing them by 
members of the priestly order. Idle work in which they are recorded 
is called Mishra, To it have been added the genealogies of the 
KuUnas to the present time. 

(3.) The Vaushaja, 

The Vaushaja arc thus spoken of — “In the fifth generation 
after the first act by which a Kulina of the first class has fallen into 
the second class, i.e., has become a Bhanga Kulina, he falls into the 
third class (the Baushaj).”t And so in other cases of progression 
to a lower depth. Most of the Ghattakas, or registrars of Kulina 


A Br^hmani couciibine of Ball41a Seoa is said to have had a son who was a good 
pan<lit. Ballala Sena made hjui the founder of this Me'lili, now of bOO families* 
t C. llobhouse in Oazette of India, 1867, p. 283. 
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marriages, are said by Dr. James Taylor to belong to tlie Vaushaja. 
They keep registers of pedigrees in which the lineage of every Kuli'ua 
family in the country is said to be recorded from the time of Ballala 
Sena. For their labours in this matter they get a fee on Kulina 
II arriagcs.* 

The marriages most sought after among the KuHnas, are marriages 
with the Svakrita Bhanya Kalinas^ the Bhanga KuUnas of the 
second generation, tlie Bhanga KuUnas of the third generation, and 
the Bhanga KuUnas of the fourth generation. The male members of 
the first and second of these sub-divisions may contract an 
unlimited number of marriages during the life-time of the first 
wife ; and, except in cases of exchange, whether these marriages 
are contracted with Kulina women of their own class, or with the 
daughters of parents in inferior classes, a consideration is given by 
the parents or family of the bride to the bridegroom.”* In other 
words, these Brahmans may practice polygamy, and take hire for 
doing so, without restrictions ! All the world has heard of tho 
polygamous and covetous practices of tho Bengal Kulluas in the 
matter of marriage. The following official notice of their actual 
doings in these respects is worthy of particular attention : — 

“We will now describe some of the main customs in the matter of 
marriage, which, on the authority of the statements made in petitions 
to the Legislative Council, and in some instances within the knowledge 
of more than one of the native gentlemen on our Committee, obtain 
amongst the Bhanga KuUnas ; and we will state wliat are declared in 
the papers before us to be the evil results of some of those customs, 
“ Isf. — In addition to the presents usually given amongst all classes 
of Hindus on the occasion of marriage, a Bhanga Kulina always, 
except when he gives his daughter to a brother Bhangci, and takes 
in exchange that brother Bhanga’s daughter, exacts a consideration 
for marriage from the family of the bride.f 

“ 2nd , — A present is often given in addition on the occasion of 
any visit made to the house of the father-in-law. 

“ Zrd , — If the daughters of the first and second sub-divisional 
classes of Bhanga Kuliuas cannot be given in marriage to husbands 
of their own classes, they must remain unmarried. 

* Taylor’s Topography of Dacca, p. 227. 
t Sometimes when Bhangas are unequal, preseuta are also given. 
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** — The number of wives, including those of the same class, is 

said to be often as many as 15, 20, 40, 50, and 80.* 

“ 5(A.— Polygamy is said to bo resorted to as a solo means of sub- 
sistence by many Bhanga Kulinas [who may be said to live on their 
numerous fathers-in-law, whom they visit, especially in the month 
Jyesht]. 

“ ^th. — Marriage, it is said, is contracted quite in old ago, and 
the husband often never sees his wife, or only, at the best, visits her 
once in every three or four years or so.f 

“ 1th . — As many as three and four, even twenty-three, marriages 
have been known to have been contracted in one day. 

“ 8M. — Sometimes all a man’s daughters and his unmarried sisters 
are given in marriage to one and the same individual. 

« ^th . — It is so difficult to find husbands in the proper class for 
Kulina women, that numbers, it is said, remain unmarried. 

« lOt^. — The married or unmarried daughters and the wives of Kulfnas 
are said to live in the utmost misery ; and it is alleged that crimes of 
the most heinous nature, such as adultery, abortion, and infanticide^ 
and that prostitution are the common results of the system of Bhanga 
Kulina marriages generally. 

“ Wth . — Cases are cited of men who have married 82, 72, 65, 60, 
and 42 wives, and have had 18, 32, 41, 25, and 32 sons, and 26, 27, 
25, 15, and 16 daughters.^ 

“ V2ih . — Lists have been adduced of families in the Burdwan [Var- 
dhdinan] and Hughli districts alone, showing the existence of a 
plurality of wives on the above scale, and in numerous cases. 

“ 13^/i. — The principle on which Kulinism was perpetuated, viz,, 
that of preventing intermarriages between certain classes, is violated. 

‘‘ lUh, — Families, it is said, are ruined, in order to providing the 
large sums requisite to give a consideration on the occasion of their 
daughters’ marriages, or are unable to marry their daughters at all 
for want of means to procure sugh consideration. 

* Pandit T^nin^tha Taikavtfchaspati tells me that be knows of one person who has 
at present 100 wives, and has heard of another who has 350. Pandit Nabinachandra 
Bandrjf knows of o«a who has 160 wives. 

t Papdit NaviP<i«handra Bdodrjf has known a case of a boy marryinf]f a woman 
40 years old, and a girl of six months being married to a man 80 years old. 

X Pandiit Tdrdn^tha Tarkav4chaspati says that often a father does not know his 
children. The wife, too, often does not know her husband. 
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** 15^A.— ‘Marriages are, it is said, contracted simply in order to this 
consideration, and the husbands do no-t eyen care to enquire what 
becomes of their wives, and have never even bad any intention of 
fulfilling any one of the marriage duties. 

“ — The crimes that are said to result from the Kulina system 

of marriage, are said to be habitually concealed by the actors in them 
and by their neighbours, and this so as to balfie the efforts of the 
police at discovery. 

“ 17 th , — No provision is made for the maintenance of one wife 
before marriage with an unlimited number of others.” 

The report from which this extract is made (dated 7th February 
1867, and published in the Gazette of India), is signed by 0. P. 
Hobhouse, H. T. Prinsep, Sutt Shara Ghosal, Ishwur Chundra 
Surma, Kamanath Tagore, Joy Kissen Mukerji, Degumber Mitter. 
The three last-mentioned native gentlemen, while subscribing to the 
report generally, state that the practice of polygamy among those 
who observe it, obtains in a much more mitigated form than a few years 
before.” The report substantially bears out the statements of 
Ward, though they are scarcely all comprehended by it : — 

When the daughter of a superior Kulina is married to the son of an 
inferior person of the same order, the latter esteems himself highly 
honored: if a Kulina marry the daughter of a Shrotriya, or of a Vung- 
shuji, he receives a large present of money — in particular cases two 
thousand nipees, but in common cases a hundred. The Shrotriyas and 
Vungshujis expend large sums of money to obtain Kulina husbands 
for their daughters ; and, in consequence, the sons of Kulinas are 
generally pre-engaged, while their unmarried daughters, for want of 
young men of equal rank, become so numerous that husbands are 
not found for them ; hence one Kulina Brahman often marries a 
number of wives of his own order. Each Kulina marries at least two 
wives — one the daughter of a Br^iman of his own order, and the 
other of a Shrotriya ; the former he generally leaves at her father’s, 
the other he takes to his own house. It is essential to the honor 
of a Kulina that he have one daughter, but by the birth of many 
daughters he sinks in respect ; hence he dreads more than other 
Hindus the birth of daughters. Some inferior Kulinas marry many 
wives ; I have heard of persons having a hundred and twenty ; many 
have fifteen or twenty, and others forty ’or fifty each. Numbers pro- 
cure a subsistence by this excessive polygamy ; at their marriages 

27 
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they obtain large presents, and as often as they visit these wives, 
they receive presents from the father; and thus, having married 
into forty or fifty families, a Kulina goes from house to house, and 
is fed, clothed, &c. Some old men, after the wedding, never see 
the female ; others visit her once in four or five years. A respect- 
able Kniina never lives with the wife, who remains in the house of 
her parents ; he sees her occasionally, as a friend rather than a*s a 
husliaiid, and dreads to have offspring by her, as he thereby sinks in 
hononr. Children born in the houses of their fathors-in-law arc 
never owned by the father. In consequence of this state of things, 
both the married and unmarried daughters of the Kulinas are plunged 
into an abyss of misery ; and the inferior orders are now afraid of 
giving their daughters to these nobles among the Brahmans. 

‘‘ These customs are the cause of infinite evils : — KuUna married 
women neglected by their husbands, in hundreds of instances, live in 
adultery ; in some cases, with the knowledge of their parents, the 
houses of ill-fame at Calcutta, and other largo towns, are filled with 
the (laughters of Kulina Brahmans ; and the husbands of these women 
have lately been found, to a most extraordinary extent, among the 
most notorious and dangerous dacoits — so entirely degraded are 
these favourites of Ballala S6na.”* 

Comment on these unnatural, shameful, and injurious practices is 
almost superfluous in this place. It is much to ho regretted that the 
report circulated to Government has as yet led to no practical result. 
The difficulty in legislating against Knlina polygamy consists in the 
desire, on the one hand, not to give any legal countenance to polygamy, 
and, on the other, not, by force of public legislation, to run counter 
to the Hindu law-books, which allow a Hindu to have more than 
one wife. The advancement of education and civilization will 
doubtless, as it has begun to do, to a certain extent mitigate the evils 
which exist; and corversions to Christianity will altogether end 
' their propagation in the families in which they occur ; but the evils 
now existing may, according to the suggestions of the Friend oflndia^ 
be mitigated by establishing a system of public marriage registration, 
by making more definite the claims of wives for support from their 
husbands, and bjTflimilar measures. 

The names of the principal families of the four classes of the 


* Ward, vol. i., pp. 81-83. 
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Uatlhi Brahmans are Mukliapadhyaya (Mukerjea), BanJapudhyaya 
(Baiierjea), Cliattapadhyaya (Chaterjea), Gangopadhyaya or (Jangnli, 
and Ghosh al.* * * § 

(4 .) — The Rddiya Shrotriya Brahmans. 

The Shrotriyas get their designation from the Shruti^ applied 
to the Veda. Their synonym is Vaidikus ; but this term is 
applied in Bengal to the Saptashatis, its original Brahmans. Their 
non-inclusion in the Knlinas suggests the idea that the latter title 
has been conferred more in a secular than a religions sense. They 
are supposed to have only eight of the nine specified qualities of 
the Kulijias. With the Kulinas they both eat and intermarry, 
as mentioned above. Their family appellations are more numerous 
than those of the Kulinas, amounting, according to Colebrooke, 
to fifty. f “ The customs of the Shrotriyas and Banshaj,” says 
Ward, ‘‘ are not different from those of other Brahmans, except in 
their marriages : the son of a Banshaj makes a present of money 
to obtain the daughter of a Shrotriya. The greatest number of 
learned men in Bengal at present are found among the iladhis { 
and Vaidikas. A person who performs religious ceremonies according 
to the formulai of some particular Veda, is called a Rig-veda, Yajur- 
veda, S»lina-v4da, or Atharva-veda Brahman.” § Connection with 
a particular Veda has not been a matter of choice with particular 
Brdhmans for the last two thousand years. It is more than doubtful 
whether representatives of the four Vedas respectively are now found 
among the Shrotriyas or any other class of Brdhrnans of Bengal, all 
of whom are said to be Sama-vedis of the Kuthuma Shdkha. Though 
Sanskrit learning, in the native sense of the term, is declining in 
Bengal, as in all the other provinces of India, it contains some 
distinguished Sanskrit scholars, as of the Shrotriyas, Pandit Taranatha 
Tarkavdehaspati Bhat^charya ; and of the Vanshajas, Ishwara- 
chandra Bdnarjl Vidydsdgara. Raghumani Vidyathushana, Purohita 
of the Raj d of Nadia, a great patron of learning, who was a great 
expounder of Hindu law-books, was a Shrotriya. He asked 
Government to devote his remuneration for the work performed in 
this respect in its behalf to a Sanskj-it College. To the Bansh- 

* Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, vol. v., p 59 ; Calcmia Review^ vol. xiii., p. 59, 

t Asiatic Resaarches, vol. v., p.t65. 

X The Rddhis may be Kulinas, Shrotriyas, or Banshaj. 

§ Ward, vol. i., p. 83. 
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Shrotiiyas also belonged the learned pandit of Sir William Jones»— 
The celebrated R^ja Ramamohan Rdy was a Banshaj. 

(5.) The V ar endra s ^ 

The Varendra Brahmans, or Brdhmans of Varendray it is said in 
tho Cuicutta Review, are sub-divided into four grades similar to those 
of the Radius, but under somewhat different names ; for the 
official report quoted above, they are said to be divided into two 
classes — Kxiltnas and Kagas. Polygamy is not so 'excessive among 
them as among the Radhis. Their family appellations are Maitra, 
Bhima or Kali, Rudra Shunyamani, Lihudi, Bhidudi, Sadhuvageshi, 
Bhadura (admitted by the election of the other seven).* * * § They are 
said to be of the Sandilya,Blidradvdja,Sdvama, Vtoya, and K^shyapa 
Gotras. The Varendra Shrotriyas are of two classes — the Sudka, 
Sh^otriyas, of eighty #rid the Ka^hta Shrotriyas, of eighty-four, family 
ap|)ellations.f them are sXma-v6dis of the Kuthuma Sh&kh^. 

(6, 7.^ Saptashatis. 

he Saptashatis are the desoendints of the original Brdhmans of 
Bei^gal. They are sometimes calle^ Vaidikas, though they have 
littli claim to Vedik learning. It is ^d they have only one Gotra, 
that \ of Vajishletha. They are divio^ into the Pdschdtya, or 
Western, and the Dakshinatya, or Southern, which' for all social 
purpo^s are separate castes. | Ward says that originally they were 
all equy in honour ; and their ignorance was the cause of AdishAva’s 
applicatin^n to Virasingh, the king of Kdnyakubja, for other Brah- 
mans. § l^e also states that (some of) the Yaidiks are said to 
have fled f^om Orissa, for fear of being made Vdmachdris, of the 
“ left-handed^ class,*’ or followers of the Tantras. Few of the 
Saptashatis, I^have learned at Calcutta, are acquainted with Sanskrit 
books. Their Judies are confined to Grammar, AlankAra, and to 
the Dashakarma, pr the ten of the most commonly used sacraments 
of the Hindus.ll^ ')?hey gain their livelihood by attending at Shr^d- 

* Calcutta Rcvi^, vol^ xiii., p. 89 j Gazette of Indi% March 80, 1867, p. 288 ; 
Colebrooke in Asittic Besea^ches, vol. v., p. 66. 

t Colebrooke, vtwpra* \ 

j Ca/ctitta jRcvietA vol. xiii., pp. 89, 60. 

§ The learned P^^i^ifT^rliD^thk^Tarkavdchaspati says that it was from inability to 
perform sacrifice fromMgnorance of Ycdik learning. The Bev. Mr. Long fospects that 
it was from the prevalence of Baddh»m in Bengal. 

II Ward, vol. i., p. 84. ' 
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dhas and other general ceremonies. Few of them engage in secular 
employments. 

(8.) The Vaidikas, 

Besides the Vaidika Brahmans now referred to, there are other 
BrAhmans denominated Vaidikas in the Bengal provinces. Dr. Jame^^ 
Taylor says — “ The Vaidika Brdhmans were originally the priests, or 
readers of the five tribes of Kanoja Brahmans who came into the 
district. As the original Brahmans of Bengal had been exiled by 
Adishura on account of their ignorance of religious ceremonies, so 
the Vaidikas, it is alleged, were excluded by Ballala Sena from the 
ranks of Ivulina, Shrotriya, and KapA, into which he divided the 
RAdhf and Varendra BrAhmans. This is the version of their history 
which is usually given by the Ghattakas ; but the Vaidikas them- 
selves assert that they opposed the right assumed by Ballala Sena 
of re-modelling the castes, and therefore declined conforming to the 
distinctions conferred on their brethren. The Vaidikas are pretty 
numerous in Vikrampura, and are chiefly pandits and astronomers. 
Forming but one class, they are less fettered by the rules and usages 
of caste, and, with regard to the marriages of their daughters, they 
are not subject to the pecuniary restrictions imposed on their less 
fortunate brethren, the RAdhi and Varendra Brahmans.”* 

(9.) The Agraddni s. 

Of these, Ward writes as follows : — The Agraddni BrAhmans, of 
whom there are four or five hundred families in Bengal, by receiving 
the sesamum, gold, calves, bedstead, &c., at the pre'ta^shrdddhay have 
sunk in caste.f They marry and visit amongst themselves only. It 
is singular that, after the Shastra has directed these things to be 
given to Brahmans, the reception of them should involve persons in 
dishonour.’’! Yet the law-books have precisely forbidden the accept- 
ance of the articles mentioned at the particular ShrAddha at which 
they are received. 

It may be here noticed that in no province in India is so much 
money uselessly and injuriously spent in Shraddhas as in Bengal, 
where thousands, and even hundreds of thousands of rupees, are known 
to have been spent in the vain attempt to better the circumstances 
of the spirits which have returned to God who gave them, and who 

* Topography of Dacca, p. 228. f The pr^a is the first of the Shrtfddhaa. 

p Ward, voi. i., pp. 85-87. 
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have to answer before his impartial tribunal for the deeds done in 
the body,* * * § 

(10.) The Maraipora Brahmans, 

The M ar aip or a s are the Brdhmans who repeat the mantras 
over the bodies of the dead when they are about to be burned. Mr. 
Ward says, they receive a fee of from one to ten rupees, lose their 
honor by officiating on these occasions, and are compelled to visit 
and marry among themsclves.^’j* The degradation is common to all 
the Brahmans who perform similar services throughout India. It is 
owing to the caste impurity which they are supposed to contract. 
In a like way, the Parsis who carry the dead to their Dukhmas (or 
Towers of Silence) become a separate caste, only freely intermixing 
and marrying within their own body. 

(11.) The Bap all and other Shudra — Serving 
B r a h m an s , 

The B ap a It Brdhmans get their designation and low position 
from their becoming officiating priests to Bap al is , a Shudra caste, 
who weave sackcloth, manufacture ropes, twine bags, and who are also 
employed as cattle-drivers. Other Brahmans get their designation 
and humiliation from their serving other classes of Bhudras, as the 
Siwavuahara (goldsmiths), Gopala (herdsmen), 2) /io6a (washermen), 
Sutradhara (joiners), /faZa (oilmen), (fishermen of a particular 

class and pdlkhi-bearcrs), DulLira (bearers of diili j, Pdtinl (ferrymen), 
Jalika (fishermen using the net), Shaundiica (spirit-distillers), Dotna 
(representatives of an old degraded caste mentioned in the Sanskrit 
body), &c., &C.J In some other districts of India similar services are 
performed by Brahmans without much altering tlieir position in caste. 

(12.) The Daivajna Brahmans, 

The D aiv aj n a s , prognosticators and astrologers, who cast 
nativities, compose almanacs, discover stolen goods, are also degraded 
in rank in Bengal. § 


• See on this matter Ward, vol. iii., pp. 360, 361; various notices in Alienas Asiatic 
Journal^ as that of lUidhakanta D^b’s mother ; and Calcutta Chi'Utian Observery 
vol. 1846, p. 642. 

t Ward, vol. i., p. 84. 

t Taylor’s Topography of Daces, p. 234. 

§ Ward, vol. i., p. 8oi 
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(13.) The Madyadoshi. 

The Madyadoshi, nominally drunkard Brahmans, arc said 
to be the descendants of Virupaksha, a Virahhumt Brahman, who, 
although notoriously addicted to intoxication, was famous as a religious 
mendicant to whom the working of miracles was attributed. They 
are not a numerous body of Brahmans. 

(14.) Vy dsohta Brdhmans. 

The V y d sokt a *Brdhman8 are said to be the descendants of 
a Shiidra who constituted a Brahman by the word of Vyasa. 
They are numerous in Bengal, and form a distinct class by themselves, 
not much respected by the other Brahmans. 

(15. ) I' he P ir A li Brahmans, 

The story of the present caste position of these native gentlemen 
(among the most considerate and honorable of Indian patriots), 
though most ridiculous, is yet so characteristic of the spirit of caste, 
that a place must be here found for its insertion. I give it as pre- 
pared, in answer to ray inquiries, by Mr. Shib Chandra Banjirji at the 
request of the Rev. W. Fyfe. 

What is the Tagore family ? Why is this family known amongst 
the Hindu community as “ Pir AH” ? Why is such an illustrious 
family separated from the Brahmans, from amongst whom alone they 
must receive their daughters-in-law and their sons-in-law, and yet 
these latter must consider themselves as lowered in the estimation of 
other Brahmans the moment they form matrimonial alliances with 
the Tagore family ? 

In the year 994 of the Bengal era, Adishura, the first king of 
the illustrious race of Senas who swayed the sceptre of Bengal, 
invited five Brahmans of Kanauj to come and settle in Bengal, and 
teach his subjects to be truly religious according to the precepts of 
Hinduism. Of these five Brdhmans, Bhattaiidrayana is the pro- 
genitor of the present Tagore family. 

Bhattauarayana had sixteen sons. Naru or Narasingha (one of 
the sixteen) is the one from whom the Tagore family arc descended. 

The* eighth in descent from Naru (Narasingha), or ninth from 
Bhattandrdyana, was Dharanidhara. 

The grandson of Dharanidhara was Dhananjaya, who held the 
office of judge in the reign of Zakhan Sdn. 

The tenth in descent from Dhananjaya was Purushottama, to 
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whom the name * Pir Ali* was first applied, and that for the follow- 
ing reason: — Purushottama was an inhabitant of Jessore, where 
there was a case which was to be investigated by an Amin named 
Pir Ali Khdn. Those who were interested in this investigation^ 
and all the well-to-do inhabitants of Jessore, flocked round this Amin 
Pir Ali Khdn, to see how he would conduct his investigations, and 
to aid him with any information that might be needed for the occasion. 
It so turned out that some of the gentlemen of Jessore said to Pir 
Ali Khdn that ‘smelling is half-eating/ A few days after, Pir 
Ali Khan asked some of the gentlemen who had enlightened his mind 
with the Hindu belief that ‘ smelling is half-eating,* to see him at 
his house. When the gentlemen of Jessore had^all assembled in Pir 
Ali Khdn*s house, that pious Muhammadan, fired no doubt with 
the sincere zeal of propagating his faith, ordered his savoury dinner 
to be served up, so that the Hindu gentlemen of Jessore might have 
their nostrils regaled with the odours of a Muhammadan dinner, and 
this being tantamount to ‘ half-eating,* as a matter of course the 
Hindfis would lose their caste I 

“ Those who thus lost caste by being entangled in the wily meshes 
of Pfr Ali Khin, are called ‘ Ptr A7?.* Some of those who thus 
lost caste became converts to the Muslim faith, but Purushottam 
chose to remain as an outcaste Hindu ‘ Pir All.* 

“ The fifth in descent from Purushottam (i.e., the twenty- sixth 
from the parent stock Bhattandrayana) was Panchanan, who left his 
paternal seat in Jessore, and settled in Govindpur, the name then 
given to the place where Fort William now stands. Panchanan was 
one of the most distinguished officers of the British Government in 
those days, and, by dint of energy and prudence, probity and industry, 
accumulated a competence, and earned for himself the title of Thakar^ 
which literally means a god or baron, and has been corrupted in 
English into ‘ Tagore.’ 

“ Jayaram (the son of Panchanan) was ai>pointed Settlement 
Amin of the 24-PargannA8, and, having conducted his duties with 
great credit to himself, and great profit to his employers, accumulated 
wealth, the whole of which, however, he lost (with the exception 
of Ks. 18,000 in cash) at the time of the capture of Calcutta. 

“ The Britiul. Government bought the house of Jayaram Tagore of 
Govindpur, as the site of the present Fort William, and so he had 
to take up quarters elsewhere. 
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Jay^am Tagore removed to Pattorfaghatta. Ho departed this 
life in the year of our Lord 1762. He is the great-grandfather of 
Dwarkandth Tagore and Prasanna Kumar Tagore. The former vraa 
the son of Rammani Tagore, and the latter of Gopimohan Tagore,’* 
Frpm all this it would appear that the Tagores, in the course : ^ 
time, have smelt something better than the savoury dinner of a 
Muhammadan Amin. It is not to be wondered at that they should 
be among the first in Bengal to seek to loosen the bonds of caste. 

Besides the classes of Brdhmans noticed, there are in 
Bengal considerable numbers of Kdnyakubja, Sanadhya, 
Sarvarlya, Maithila, and Udiya Brahmans, who have r 
in late times come from the provinces to which they 
properly belong. 

On the Brdhmans of Bengal Mr. Ward makes the 
following general remarks : — * 

** Not only in these last instances are many of the Brdhmjans fallen 
into disgrace, but, if this order is to be judged by the Hindu law, 
they are all fallen. Wo are assured that, formerly. Brahmans were 
habitually employed in austere devotion and abstinence, but now they 
are worldly men, seeking service with the unclean, dealing in articles 
prohibited by the Shastra, &c. This general corruption of manners 
is, in a great measure, to be attributed to the change of Government: 
the Hindu kings used to enforce upon all castes a strict attention to 
idolatrous ceremonies, on pain of corporal punishment ; and they 
supported great multitudes of Brahmans, and patronized thorn in the 
pursuit of learning. Having lost this patronage, as well as tho fear 
of losing their honour and of being punished, they neglect many of 
the forms of their religion, and apply themselves to things, in their 
apprehension, more substantial. A number of Brahmans, however, 
may be found, especially at a distance from large towns, who despise 
worldly employments, and spend their lives in idolatrous ceremonies, 
or in visiting holy places, repeating the name of the god, &c. 

** As respects learning also, tho Brdhmans are equally sunk as in 
ceremonial purity : they are, it is true, tho depositaries of all the 
knowledge their country contains, but it must be remembered that a 
Brahman who can read what his forefathers wrote, is now scarcely to 
be found in Bengal, 

28 
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Many Brahmans are employed by Europeans and rich Hindiis ; 
lAjas still maintain a number ; others are employed in the courts of 
justice ; some find a subsistence , from the offerings where a celebrated 
image is set up ; many are employed as paijdits to Europeans ; others 
pursue a mercantile life ; while a number become farmers, employing 
Shddras to cultivate their fields, that they may avoid the sin of killing 
insects with the ploughshare ; others are drapers, shopkeepers, &c. 
The Shistra expressly forbids their selling milk, iron, lac, salt, clarified 
butter, sesamura, &c. ; yet many Brdhmans now deal in these things 
without regard to the Shastra, or the opinions of stricter Hindus, and 
add thereto the sale of skins, spirits, and flesh. A Brdhman who is 
accountary will write the accounts, and receive the allowance called 
dustdrri upon every joint of beef purchased by his employer, without 
a qualm, but if you mention his killing a cow, he claps his hands on 
his ears in the utmost haste, as though he were shocked beyond 
Expression. I have heard of a Brdhman at Calcutta who was accustom- 
ed to procure beef for the butchers ; many traffic in spirituous liquors. 

“ It has become a practice in Bengal for men of property to promise 
annual presents to Brdhmans, especially to such as are reputed learned ; 
these presents very frequently descend from father to son : they 
consist of corn, or gannents, or money, according to the promise of the 
giver ; and instances occur of a Brahman’s receiving as much as a 
thousand rupees from one donor. These annual donations are gene- 
rally given at the festivals. 

“ Other sources of support arise from collecting disciples and 
becoming their spiritual guides ; from pretending to remove diseases by 
incantations, repeating the name of some god, &c. ; many are employed 
as ghattakas in contracting marriages. Large presents arc also 
received at the numerous festivals, and it is said that no fewer than 
five thousand Brdhmans subsist in Calcutta on the bounty of rich 
Hindfis. 

But the greatest means of support are the DevottaraSj viz.y houses, 
lands, pools, orchards, &c., given in perpetuity to the gods ; and the 
Brdhmottaras, similar gifts to the Brdhmans. The donors were 
former kings, and men of property, who expected heaven as the re- 
ward for their piety. lids still not uncommon for houses, trees, pools, &c. , 
to be offered to these celestial and terrestrial deities ; but it is far from 
being so frequent as formerly ; and, indeed, the Honourable Company, 
1 am informed, forbid this appropriation of lands, as the rerenue is 
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thereby injured. When a'gift is made as a devottara, the donor, in 
presenting it, entreats the oflSciating priests who own the image to 
worship the god with the produce of what he gives. Sometimes a son» 
on the death of his father and mother, to rescue them from misery^ 
prese.its to his spiritual guide, or to the Brdhraans, a house, or 
some other gift. Formerly poor Brahmans solicited alms of rich land- 
owners, who gave them portions of land in pcr]>etuity. In these ways, 
the devottaras and Brahm have accumulated till the produce amounts 
to an enormous sum. I have been informed that, in the district 
of Burdwan, the property applied to the snp}K>rt of idolatry amounts 
to the annual rent of fifteen or twenty lakhs of rupees. It has been 
lately ascertained, as my native informants sny, that the lands given 
to the gods and Briihmans by the different rujiis, in the zilla of 
Kadia, amounts to eighteen lakhs of bigas, or about 600,000 acres. 
When all these things are considered, it will appear that the clergy 
in catholic countries devour little of national wealth compared with, 
the Brahmans.”* 

As Mr. Ward had a minute and accurate knowledge 
of the different classes of natives in Bengal, these state- 
ments are to be depended upon as descriptive of the 
Brahmans of his time and his locality. Considerable 
improvement, however, has occurred in the Brdlimanical 
classes near the mouths of the Ganges during the last 
two-score years. This is the result of the diffusion 
among them of education, of the government of the 
English, of intercourse with Europeans, and last, but 
not least, of the influences of tlie Christian Missions. 
Some of the Bengal Brdhmaiis are distinguished for 
their learning, and are palpably advancing in culture 
and civilization. It was said by the saintly Henry 
Martyn that “ if ever he lived to see a native Bengali 
Brahman converted to God, he would see the nearest 
approach he had yet witnessed to the resurrection of the 
dead.’' Even this great phenomenon has been repeatedly 

♦ Ward, vol. i., pp, 85-88. 
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witnessed — In connexion with the labours of Carey, 
Marshman, and their successors of the Church of Eng- 
land and London Society’s Missionaries, and more espe- 
cially of Dr. Duff, and the Scotch Missionaries associated 
♦with him in his great evangelistic and educational enter - 
prize at Calcutta.* 

10 . — The Assamese and South-East 
B order Brahmans. 

The province of Assam was late in being brought 
under Aryan influence. The tribes by which it is 
inhabited are almost all of Turanian origin, and belong to 
tlie Sub-Himalayan immigration, the languages of which 
began some years ago to attract particular attention. 
Large numbers of them, notwithstanding this fact, have 
entered within the pale of Hinduism, propagated among 
them in modern times by Bnihmans and devotees. 

Speaking of the province of Assam, a writer well 
acquainted with its population gives the following 
information : — 

1. “A number of the R6.dh{ Brahmans of Bengal have 
immigrated into the province.” 

2. Those usually known as the Assamese Brahmans are 
V ai dih a s of the ancient kingdom of Kamrup. Some of the 
Vaidiks have become Varna [that is, ministrants to the mixed 
classes], and in consequence have degraded themselves in the eyes of 
their brethren. They instruct the impure tribes, which is considered a 
great piece of meanness to which none of the Vaidiks of Bengal 
have submitted. 

3. There is also a class of Brdhmans usually known as Maro- 

* For a list of theoonverts of this Mission up to 1854, see the 
graceful and interesting memorial of the Rev. John Pousie prefixed 
to a selection of his discourses lately published at Calcutta. 
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Brahmans. They are commonly employed in all low offices , 
totally unconnected with religion.”* 

The Brdhmans of the adjoining territories are much 
in the same position as those now mentioned. While 
they propagate Brahmanism, after a sort, they sacrifice 
many of its institutes to obtain a livelihood. Referring 
to those of Kachdr^ it is said, in a valuable report lately 
published, “ there are a few Brdhmans, the purity of 
whose caste is generally doubtful, and some families of 
Dattas and Devas^' [from Bengal]. f Among the tribe 
of Kashyas alone, the Brdhmans seem to have made no 
progress.^ 

On the propagation of Hinduism by Brahmans, and 
devotees among the border tribes now referred to, the 
following passage throws some light : — The Manipuris 
became Hindus about one hundred years ago, when 
Ghorit Nawarj, the founder of the family of the present 
rdja, was converted by a wandering Sanydsi, who then 
discovered the purity of the origin of the Manipuri 
people. As, however, they had fallen away from the 
orthodox faith and practice, he caused the rdja and his 
principal adherents to make expiation, and to bathe with 
certain ceremonies in a river which flows near the capi- 
tal ; after which he declared that the whole people 
were received back into the Kshatri caste, to which they 
had formerly belonged. This conversioji, and a similar 
occurrence among the Kachdris mentioned below, are 
curious instances of a kind of fiction which probably was 
in more common use in the earlier ages of Hinduism, 


* Rushton's Gazetteer for 1841, vol, ii., p. 86. 

t Principal Headi of the History and Statistics of the Dacca Divi- 
sion, &c., p. 329. J Ibid, p. 285. 
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and ivithout which, perhaps, it could not have relaxed 
its rigid principles, nor received within its pale the 
indigenous races of India its adherents had conquered.’^ 
There are but few Brdhmans in any of the districts of 
Kachdr ; and in the hill portions of that province there 
are said to be none.f 

11 . — The Odradhha or Utkala Brahmans. 

The Odras are mentioned in the Smriti of Manu as 
Kshatriyas who had gradually sunk into the lowest of 
the four classes “by their omission of holy rites and 
seeing no Brdhmans.’^J The inference to be made 
from the notice taken of them (especially when they are 
viewed in connexion with the other peoples there men- 
tioned), is that they were long in being brought under 
Aryan influence. Their country, however, in conse- 
quence of its numerous tirthas and temples; has become 
“ exalted’^ or “ famous, a quality supposed to be indi- 
cated in its synonym of Utkala. The boundaries of 
the Udiya language are but imperfectly known. Dr. 
George Smith, in his well-digested and highly useful 
Annals of Indian Administration, says — “Uriya extends 
along the sea-coast from the Subanrikha to near Ganjam ; 
landwards its boundary is uncertain, it melts gradually 
into the Khond and other rude hill dialects, and co-exists 
with them. In Bastdr and the neighbourhood, some 
classes speak Uriya and some Khond. ”§ “Or Des or 
Oresa^ the old original seat of the or or odra tribe,^' 
says Mr. A. Stirling, whose “ Description of Orissa 

* Principal Hpads“tind Statistics of the Dacca Division, p. 331. 

t Ihid, p. 334. 

t See vol. i. of this work, pp, 59-63. 

§ Transactions of the Asiatic Soc,, vol xv., p. 163. . 
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Proper or KaUaV' is both an able and interesting docu- 
ment, ‘‘ (had) the Rasikalia river marking its southern, 
and the Kans Bans, which passes near Soro, in latitude 
about 21° 10' N., its northern, extreme ; but in the 
process of migration and conquest, the Uria nation 
carried their name and language over a vast extent of 
territory, including, besides Orissa properly so-called, 
a portion of Bengal and Telingdnd,”* 

Mr. Stirling says further on — ‘‘ The Pur&^nas and Upa- 
purdnas are lavish in their praises of Utkal Khanda, the 
real etymology of which word I apprehend to be ‘ the 
famous portion or country,^ and not ‘ the famous country 
of Kdld,’ as rendered by a very high authority. It is 
declared to be the favorite abode of the Ddvatas, and to 
boast a population composed, more than half, of Brdh- 
mans. The work called the Kapila Sanhitd, in which 
Bharadwdja Muni explains to his inquiring pupils the 
origin, history, and claims to sanctity of all the remark- 
able Khetras of Orisa, opens with the following pane- 
gyric — Of all the regions of the earth, Bharata Kohand 
is the most distinguished, and of all the countries of 
Bharata Kohand, Utkala boasts the highest renown. Its 
whole extent is one uninterrupted tlrtha (place of pil- 
grimage). Its happy inhabitants live secure of a recep- 
tion into the world of spirits, and those who even visit 
it, and bathe in its «acred rivers, obtain remission of 
their sins, though they may weigh like mountains. Who 
shall describe adequately its sacred streams, its temples, 
its Khetras, its fragrant flowers, and all the merits and 
advantages of a sojourn in such a land ? What necessity, 
indeed, can there be for enlarging on the praises of a 
* Annals (1866-67), p. 61. 
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region which the Devatas themselves delight to inhabit ? 
Hindus of modern times, however, freely admit that the 
estimation in which Orissa is or was held is to be 
ascribed entirely to its temples, places of pilgrimage, and 
itsBrdhmanical institutions. At all events, the Euro- 
pean observer will soon discover that, notwithstanding 
its Puranic celebrity, the soil of the country is generally 
poor and unfruitful, all its natural productions of an 
inferior quality, and that its inhabitants rank the lowest, 
in the scale of moral and intellectual excellence, of any 
people on this side of India.^’’* 

Of the language of Orissa, Mr. Sterling gives precise 
information. It is a tolerably pure bhdshd (dialect) of 
the Sanskrit, resembling closely the Bengdli, but far 
remote apparently from any affinity with the Telinga. 
Most of the titles of which the natives are so fond are 
pure Sanskrit ; more than three-fourths of the nouns and 
roots of verbs may be traced to that language, and its 
few simple- inflections are obviously founded on the 
rules of the Vydkarana. The basis of the alphabet 
is the common Hindi or Nagari character, somewhat 
disguised, however, by a peculiarity in the mode of 
writing it. In the direction of Bengal, the Uria lan- 
guage is used tolerably pure, following the line of the 
coast, as far as the Ilijelli and Tamluk divisions at least. 
I have been credibly informed that in the Misadal par- 
ganna all revenue accounts arc written on tdl-patra, or 
leaves of the palmyra tree, in that dialect. On the wes- 
tern side of the Midnapur district, the two languages 
begin to intermingle, at Rani Sarai about twenty miles 
north of the Cabanrekha. A very mixed and impure 
* Asiatic Researches, rol. xy,, pp. 166-7, 
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bhdsha is used in the zemindari of Naraingadh and the 
hill-estates beyond it, which improves a little at Mid- 
napur (itself situated in a Jangle Mehal called Bhanja- 
bhum), and at that town becomes more decidedly 
Bengdli. The inhabitants of the country on the north 
of Kirpoy (officially termed the Jangle Mehals) pro- 
bably speak the language of the Bengal province quite 
correct and unmixcd. To the westward the Gond and 
Uria languages pass into each other on the estates of 
Sonepur, the raja of which country informed me that 
half his people speak one, and half the other dialect. On 
the south we find the first traces of the Telinga about 
Ganjam, where a different pronunciation may be obser- 
ved. The people there call themselves Udias and Wo- 
dias^ instead of Urias.^^ The language of Orissa Proper 
still, however, prevails at Baurwa, forty-five miles south 
of Ganjam, on the lowlands of the coast, and as far as the 
large estate of Kimedi in the hills, beyond which the 
Telinga begins to predominate, at Chikakol it is the pre- 
vailing dialect, and in Vizagapatam Telinga only is spoken 
in the open country. In the mountains of the interior, 
however, the dialect of the -Odraf is used by the bulk of 
the inhabitants, from Gumsar down to Palcondah, 
Brastar, and Jayapur. 

“ I know of no original composition deserving any 
notice in the language of Orissa, excepting the • epic 
poem called the Kanji Kaviri Pothi, which celebrates 
the conquest of Kanchwaram, one of the most distinguish- 
ed events in the modern history of the country. There 
is no deficiency, however, of translations of the more 
esteemed writings of the great Hindu authors, both reli- 
gious and scientific, and eveiy temple of importance has 
its 'legend or Sthdn Purdn, every almanac-maker his 
Pdnji, and Bansdbali, composed in the local tongue.'** * 

* Asiatic Besearches, vol. xv., p. 11. 
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Of the divisions of the Udiya Brdhmans, I have found it 
extremely difficult to obtain reliable information, though 
at various times and places I have examined consider- 
able numbers of them respecting this matter. The 
following account of them, I have drawn up principally 
on the authority of Shrimukha Lamanta, a learned 
member of their community whom I had lately the 
pleasure of meeting at Calcutta. 

(1.) The Shasliani. 

These are Kalinas, principally of the Shakla Yajur-veda and 
Madhyandina Shakha, while there are among them a few of flie 
Krishna Yajur-veda. There are among them the following twelve 


sub-divisions : — 

1. The Savanta. 

5. 

The Kurd. 

9. 

The Senapati. 

2. The Mishra. 

6 . 

The Achdrya. » 

10. 

The Pdrndgrahi. 

3. The Nanda. 

7. 

Tlie Satapasti. 

11. 

The Nishank. 

4. The Pate. 

8 . 

The Bedi. 

12. 

The Bainipati. 


They cat with one another in the same pankti^ or row, on equal 
terms ; but with other Brdhmans they only eat sweetmeats. Many of 
them are holders of land. The Nanda Brdhmans on the soutliorn 
coasts of Orissa and the Telingand country occupy an important 
position. 

(2.) The Shrotri^a, 

These Brdhmans perform religious services and ceremonies for 
others. They have the four following sub-divisions : — 

1. Shrotriijas, properly so-called, who conflne their services to other 
Brahmans and Kayasthas. 

2. Sondrhani Brahmans, who officiate among the lower class of 
goldsmiths called Sonarbani. 

3. Teli Brahmans, who officiate among Telis (oilmen), TamuUs 
(dealers in pdn-supare), and Dhobis (washermen), &c. 

4 . Agrabahsha Brahmans, who, in their unscrupulous accept- 
ance of gifts, especially of the first offerings at Shrddhas, resemble 
the Agraddni Br^hmlffts of Bengal. They are probably the Brdhmans 
of whoipi Mr. Stirling writes ; — “ Inferior Brahmans are those 
called Dovalaka and Grdma Ydjak, who attend the village gor, 
and perforin funeral obsequies for hire,*’* 


A, Tracey, vol, xv., p. 198. 
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None of these Brahmans either eat or intermarry with one another 
because of their supposed difference in rank. 

(3.) The Panda, 

They are divided into two sub-divisions — the Pandas f who are the 
encomiasts of the great religious shrines of Orisii, and the oflBcious 
guides of 2nlgrims ; and the PadahaH^ who live in Mathras, like 
Mahantas or superior devotees, and who are consequently more 
restricted in their wanderings. 

The principal names of the Pandas arc I)aja and Tipadi, Paya, 
Vaghi, Maori, Devatd, Pani, Padha, Vahali, Sdlh. 

(4.) The Ohdtiya,' 

The GhAtvja get their livelihood from their services at the holy 
rivers to which pilgrims proceed for ablution. They are divided into 
two classes — those who live near Ghdts, and those who conduct 
pilgrims to Navi Gaya, and to the river Vaitarani, <fec. 

(5.) The M ah asth a na , 

The Mahasthan or Mastan Brahmans. — ‘‘There is another class,” 
says Mr. Stirling, “ known commonly in Orissa by the name of 
Mahasthdn or Mastan Brahmans, who form a very considerable 
and important class of the rural population. Besides cultivating 
with their own hands gardens of the kachu {At'um Indicum)^ 
cocoanut, and Areea, and the piper betel or pan, they very 
frequently follow the plough, from which circumstance they are called 
Halia Brdhmans, and they are found everywhere in great numbers 
in the situation of mukadams and serberakars, or hereditary renters 
of villages. Those who handle the plough glory in their occupation, 
and affect to despise the Bed or Veda Brahmans who live upon alms. 
Though held in no estimation whatever by the pious Hindu, and 
although not free from some of the vices of the Brahman character, vtz.^ 
audacity, stubbornness, and mendacity, they are unquestionably the 
most enterprizing, intelligent, and industrious of all the Company’s 
ryots or renters of malguzari land in Orissa. Th^r moral and 
intellectual worth, indeed, seems to rise exactly in proportion to their 
emancipation from those shackles of prejudice and superstitious 
observances which narrow the minds and debase the natures of the 
higher orthodox class. I have not been able to trace satisfactorily 
the origin and history of these Mastdn Brahmans, who, I am informed, 
resemble exactly the cultivating Brdhmans of Tirahiit and Behar, but 
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the point is one well worthy of investigation.”^ These cultivating 
Brahmans, it will have been seen, have their congeners in most of the 
provinces of India. 

(6.) The Ka lin g as . 

An ancient people called the Kalingas are mentioned as connected 
with the countries near the sources of the Ganges. f The Kalinga 
BrdhmanSj however, belong in designation to the newer though 
still ancient Kaling a, extending along the coast of South-Eastern 
India from the lower portions of the Krishna to Kalingapattana, at 
which last-mentioned place they are still to be found. My learned 
friend Dr. Bhau Daji, who lately visited them in their habitat, has 
informed me that they profess to belong to the Kanva Bhakha of the 
white Yajur-veda; but that they have almost altogether abandoned 
Brdhmanical dchdra. They support themselves by agricultural opera- 
tions, driving of bullock-carts, and other similar employments, and 
speak the Orisa or Udiya language. 

The sects prevalent among the* Udiya Brdhmans are 
the Shaiva, the Gdnapatya, the Mddhava, the Shdkta, 
and the V allabhdchdrya to a small extent. These castes 
do not intermarry. Of the Orissa Brdhmans in general, 
Mr. Stirling expresses an unfavourable opinion: — ‘‘If 
they cannot gain an adequate livelihood by the regular 
modes, they may eat at a feast in the house of a Shildra, 
or receive charity from one of that class ; also they may 
cut firewood from the hills and jungles, and sell it. 
Should these resources fail, they may, after fiisting for 
three days, steal a little rice from the house of a Brahman 
or any other, in order that the king, hearing of their 
distress by this means, may assign something for their 
maintenance. Should all these expedients prove insuffi- 
cient, they may engage in the duties of the Kshatriya 
and V aishya, but as soon as they have collected a little 
property, they must repent and return to their original 
occupation. 

• Asiatic ResearcboB, vol. xv., p. 1D9. f See vol. i., p. 186, 

J Asiatic ResearchetJ, vol. xv., p. 198. 
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